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ADVEETISEMENT 


The scieutific publications of the National Museum includo two 
series, known, respectively, as Proceedings and Bulletin. 

The Proceedings, begun in 1878, is intended primarily as a medium 
for the publication of original papers, based on the collections of the 
National Museum, that set forth newly acquired facts in biology, 
anthropology, and geology, with descriptions of new forms and 
revisions of limited groups. Copies of each paper, in pamphlet 
form, are distributed as published to libraries and scientific organiza¬ 
tions and to specialists and others interested in the different subjects. 
■ The dates at which these separate papers are published are recorded 
in the table of contents of each of the volumes. 

The present volume is the seventy-third of this series. 

The Bulletin, the first of which was issued in 1875, consists of a 
series of separate publications comprising monographs of large 
zoological groups and other general systematic treatises (occasionally 
in several volumes), faunal works, reports of expeditions, catalogues 
of type-specimens, special collections, and other material of similar 
nature. The majority of the volumes are octavo in size, but a 
quarto size has been adopted in a tew instances in which large plates 
were regarded as indispensable. In the Bulletin series appear 
volumes under the heading Oonirihuiions from the United States 
National Eerharium, in octavo form, published by the National 
Museum since 1902, which contain papers relating to the botanical 
collections of the Museum. 

Alexander Wbtmore, 
Assistant Secretary, Smithsonian Institution. 

Washington, D. C., July 3,1929. 
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NOTES ON TBEMATODE PAEASITES OP BIRDS 


By Edwin Linton 

Of the Zoologioai Laboratorv, Vntveraitv of FewnavlvatOa 


With two exceptions the hosts from which the trematodes de¬ 
scribed in this paper were obtained belong to the Woods Hole, Hassi., 
region. 

Unless otherwise designated, all material obtained in the months of 
September to Jane, inclusive, was collected by the late Vinal N, 
Edwards. Notes on living material, as well aS notes resulting from 
a preliminary examination of formalin material, were made in the 
course of successive summers at the laboratory of the United States 
Bureau of Fisheries, Woods Hole, Mass'. 

List of trematodes referred to in these notes with their hosts. 


Parasito Host 

Haematotrephus fodiena, new species*-.^—__ imimr. 

Pailostomum Ihieatum^ new specteau— Imm argmtdtua. 

Psiloatomum plicitum, new specie®__ Larua argmtdtua, 

Psilostomum vaHumt new specif®__ Gavid immer, 

Petasiger nitidis, new (mitua* 

HimaatMa elmgatd (Mehlis)____ Lmm 


> dadmoftmaia. 

imviman 

phUadalphta, 

^yctioor(Mi nyoticoraw ncmius^ 

B^aaihla imiaa, new species___ Oidemia degtmM 

Meaorohis pseudoechimtua (Otsscn)-.__ Lixrm arganttxdiua. 

OftriciUd. 

delamtm^ 

mdri/ma. 

phUadelpMa, 

Colymlm holbdlli* 

G<wia immer. 

Aporchia rugoBus, new species _ Sterna paradisea. 

StephanochasmuB sp ______ Oeryte (Ucyon. 

Oryptocotyle Ungua (Oreplin)- -- ButorideB vireBoem. 

Oavia immer. 

Larus argentatue. 
atridUa. 
delawarensia. 


No. 2722 .—Proceedings u. S, National Museum, Vol. 73, Art, l 
70841—28-1 
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Host 

Butoridet virea&sns. 

Crocethia alba. 

Lama argentataa. 

Fregata magnifioena. 

Lama atrioUla. 

OUemia perapiolUata. 

Oidemta peraploUlata. 

Lama atgentatua. 
pltMadalpUa. 

Npotiooraa n^otiooraa naeviaa. 
OUemia degtandi. 

Lama argentatua. 
atfioB^a. 

Lama detmeormaia. 

Lama argetiiatua. 
aMam. 
deUmarenaia. 

HAEUATOTBEPHUS PODIENS, new spedes 
Figures 1-6 

Free in intestine and encysted in pancreas of a loon {Gmia immer). 

Body of free worm nearly linear, narrowing slightly toward the 
anterior end; anterior half finely rugose; mouth small, terminal; 
anterior tip of body a subtriangular, muscular disk—^the oral sucker; 
no ventral sucker certainly made out. Pharynx near mouth, pyri¬ 
form; esophagus about twice the length of pharynx; intestinal rami 
extend to posterior end, where they appear to unite. Testes two, 
roundish, diagonally placed near the posterior end, and separated 
from each other by a space equaling or exceeding the diameter of a 
testis; seminal vesicle on the left side of the genital pore, which is on 
the median line at about the anterior sixth of the body. Ovary 
somewhat lobed, in front of the anterior testis and nearly on the 
median line. The seminal receptacle lies on the right posterior border 
of the ovary, and on the left anterior border of the first testis. The 
shell-gland lies along the anterior side and to the right, of the ovary. 
Hie uterus is very voluminous and fills the greater part of the 
interior of the body as far forward as the genital pore. Ova small 
and very numerous. The vitellaria lie between the lateral margins 
of the body and the intestinal rami, and extend from about the 
anterior fifth to near the posterior end. 

Dimensions of free ^ecimen in balsam: Length 11 mm.; breadth, 
at genital pore 1.40, at middle 1.85, at second testis 1.68, length of 
triangular head 0.21, breadth at base 0.35; pharynx, length 0.24, 
breadth 0.15; length of esophagus 0.46; ovary, length 0.22, breadth 
O.tO; first testis, length 0.36, breadth 0.56; second testis, length 0.40, 
breadth 0.82; ova 0.024 by 0.012. 


Para&ite 

Asodcotyle plmay new species- 

LevimmiSla adunooa (Linton)- 

Parorchis a^itus Linton,.- 

Oailaotosomum coohleariforme (Budolphl)-- 

Mimthoroliis s<mgui/nemy new genua and species 

Pistomvm sp. A-- 

Distomum sp. B--- 

OrnMhohilhm'isia sp- 


ProaHarUk MMvnota (Guberlet) 

Alaria sp- 

StHgea "bursigera (Braudes)- 
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Forms wliich were obtained from pedicelled cysts on the serous 
coat of the pancreas, although differing greatly in appearance from 
the free form, appear to belong to the same species. This form 
(fig. 3) is attenuate anteriorly, tapering from near the posterior 
end, where the breadth in one specimen was 0.80 mm. to a breadth 
of 0.06 mm. near the anterior end. The entire length of this worm 
was 18 mm. In this specimen the genital sucker is about 1.20 from 
the anterior end, and is 0.06 in diameter. The breadth of the body 
at the level of the genital pore is 0.12. In one of these attenuated 
forms the pharynx is 0.045 from the anterior end, length 0.045, 
breadth 0.08, The breadth of the body at the pharynx is 0.07. 
The testes are variable in shape, in some cases being distinctly 
lobed. The rami of the intestine, on account of their opaque con¬ 
tents, could be traced in a few cases to the posterior end of the 
worm, where they appeared to unite, although the actual continua¬ 
tion of the lumen from one to the other was not satisfactorily 
demonstrated. In the best preparation, although the terminations 
of the rami are contiguous, they did not appear to unite. The con¬ 
tents of each ended abruptly a short distance from the point of 
contact (fig. 6). Others removed from cysts, and more or less 
degenerated, did not show the contents of the intestinal rami ap¬ 
proaching as closely as in the case figured. Ova in the free form, 
in the degenerate forms from cysts, and in cysts which contained 
only ova, are essentially similar in form and size. 

On July 7, 1915, a loon {Gama vmmer) was examined. It had 
been taken in a fish trap in Buzzard’s Bay, and had been kept in 
the pool of the United States Bureau of Fisheries for a week be¬ 
fore it died. The bird was reported by Vinal N. Edwards to have 
been “sick” when it was taken. The stomach and intestine were 
empty. 

Tlie pancreas was thickly peppered with dark brown cysts from 
1 to 4 mm, in diameter, not of any uniform shape, but mostly 
rounded or subangular. They occurred on the surface under the 
serous coat, and also in the substance of the pancreas. The whole 
pancreas was affected, but not uniformly. At the point where the 
cysts were most abundant there were about 25 in a space 10 mm. 
square. When crushed these cysts were found to be filled with 
smaU ova. There was some variation in size but the dimensions 
in sea water were about 0.028 by 0.014 in the two principal diameters. 
It was noted that s'ome of the ova had a cap at the smaller end. This 
feature has also been recognized in the mounted material. The 
maximum dimensions of ova in balsam are about 0.024 by 0.018. 
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The genital pore in the free form (fig. 1) has become indistinct 
in the mounted specimen on account of the encroachment of anterior 
folds of the uterus due to compression. 

Type.—C&t. No. 7916, XJ.S.N.M.; paratype, Cat. No. 7916. 


PSILOSTOMUM UNBATUM, new vpeoloi 

Figure 8 

Two distomes collected from the intestine of a herring gull {Latve 
argentahis) at Woods Hole by Vinal N. Edwards, January 22, 1916, 
are here considered. 

The longer of the two in formalin measxired 5 mm. in length. In 
balsam the lengths are S.78 and 2.66, respectively. They are nearly 
linear throughout with a breadth of about 0.5 mm. 

Neck short, evidently much shortened by contraction in these speci¬ 
mens; ventral sucker much larger than oral; pharynx much smaller 
than oral sucker and contiguous with it; esophagus not plainly seen, 
but apparently very short; intestinal rami extend to the posterior 
end. The genital aperture was a little removed from the anterior 
edge of the ventral sucker and slightly to the left of the median line. 
In the specimen shown in Figure 8 the neck was somewhat distorted, 
so that the genital pore is thrown farther from the median line than 
it would be in an undistorted specimen. The cirrus-pouch is dorsal 
to the ventral sucker, and has rather weak walls; seminal vesicle 
relatively long, extending behind the ventral sucker. The two testes 
are on the median line and separated from each other by a space a 
little longer than the diameter of a testis. They are relatively large 
and nearly circular in outline. The anterior testis is a little way back 
of the middle of the length of the body. The ovary is about on the 
median line and near the anterior edge of the first testis. It is some¬ 
what pestle-shape, with an elongated anterior lobe, while the broader 
posterior end is three lobed. There appears to be a seminal receptacle 
near the anterior edge of the ovary. The uterus lies between the 
ovary and the ventral sucker, the metraterm passing dorsal to the 
ventral sucker. The vitellaria are very diffuse, filling the body back 
of the testes, and extending in rather broad lateral bands as far 
forward as the posterior margin of the ventral sucker in one of the 
specimens, and to the level of the middle of the ventral sucker in the 
other. A vitelline reservoir was viable immediately in front of the 
ovasj, and apparently ventral to the seminal receptacle. 

Dimensions of larger specimen in balsam: Length 3.78 mm.; 
breadth 0.5; diameter of oral sucker 0.20; pharynx, length 0.14, 
breadth 0.10; diameter of ventral sucker 0.32; ovary, length 0.28, 
breadth of anterior lobe 0.10, at posterior end 0.16; first testis, 
length 0.38, breadth 0.30; second testis, length 0.46, breadth 0.38; 
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ova, collapsed and difficult to determine the exact diameters, longer 
diameter from 0.06 to 0.08, shorter diameter from 0.03 to 0.04. 
Type.—Cat No. 7917, U.S.N.M. 

PSILOSTOMTIM PUCITDM, new tpeeies 
Hgure 7 

The following description is based on a single specimen mounted 
in balsam. It is from the intestine of a herring gull (Larus argen- 
taius) and was collected at Woods Hole, but the date of collecting is 
missing. 

Body elliptical in outline, longer than broad; margins of neck 
folded ventrally and projecting in front of the ventrally placed oral 
sucker; ventral sucker at about the anterior third and of about the 
same size as the oral sucker; pharynx relatively large, adjacent to 
oral sucker; esophagus none; rami of intestine begin at anterior edge 
of ventral sucker and extend to the posterior end; genital pore in 
front of ventral sucker, about at the level of the posterior end of the 
pharynx; cirrus-pouch at left side of ventral sucker, somewhat elon¬ 
gate, its posterior end functioning as a seminal vesicle; testes two, at 
about the posterior third, contiguous. The posterior testis is about 
on the median line, the anterior, for the most part, to the right of 
the median line. The ovary is at the antero-median border of the 
first testis. It is made up of small, rounded lobes, which give to it a 
morulalike effect. Near its postoro-median border there is a seminal 
receptacle. The vitellaria fill the greater part of the body from 
the posterior end as far forward as the level of the middle of the 
ventral sucker. The uterus is between the ventral sucker and the 
ovary. The metraterm, dorsal to the ventral sucker, appears to have 
rather thick, muscular walls; ova few. 

Dimensions in balsam: Length 1.68 mm; maximum breadth, about 
the middle, 0.84; diameter of oral sucker 0,20, of pharynx 0.18, of 
ventral fsucker 0.18; ova 0.06 by 0.04. 

Type.—Cat No. 7918, U.S.N.M. 

PSILOSTOMUM VABIUM, new epeciee 
Hgure 9 

A single distome, found in the inetstine of a loon {Gavin mmer), 
at Woods Hole, September 1,1911, is here described. 

The following color notes were made on the living worm: General 
color effect purple. When the specimen was compressed the testes 
and ovary were seen to be a very brilliant magenta; the cirrus-pouch 
faint pink; rami of intestine throughout faint reddish; the very 
voluminous vitellaria dull, opaque magenta. 
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Dimensions, life, uncompressed: Length 1.68 mm.; breadth, 
anterior 0.21, middle 0.65; diameter of oral sucker 0.28, of pharynx 
0,19(?), ventral sucker 0,42; ova 0,088 by 0.064. Length after com¬ 
pression 1,96. 

Dimensions in balsam; I.iength 1.64; maximum breadth 0.70; di¬ 
ameter of oral sucker 0.21, pharynx 0.18, ventral sucker 0.88; ova 
0.08 by 0.05. 

Body more or less fusiform, bluntly rounded at extremities; ventral 
sucker much larger than oral, and placed at about the anterior third. 
It is provided with a sphincter, but does not appear to be as muscular 
as the oral sucker. Pharynx adjacent to oral sucker; esophagus 
none; rami of intestine extend to posterior end of the body. The 
cirrus-pouch is relatively large, thin-walled, long-pyriform, its 
posterior portion acting as a seminal vesicle. It is dorsal to the 
ventral sucker and extends for a short distance in front of the anterior 
border of the ventral sucker. The genital pore is about on the me¬ 
dian line near the posterior border of the oral sucker. The testes are 
broader than long (length 0.13, breadth 0.27), contiguous, one follow¬ 
ing the other on the median line, about half way between the ventral 
sucker and the posterior end; ovary oval-elliptical in outline, a little 
to the left of the median line in front of the testes and near the 
ventral sucker, length 0.16, breadth 0.13. The vitellaria fill all the 
space back of the testes and extend in a broad band, approximately 
equal to one-third the breadth of the body, along each lateral margin 
to the level of the pharynx. The uterus lies between the first testis 
and the ventral sucker. It passes along the dorsal side of the ventral 
su<k:er a little to the right of the median line, and parallel with the 
seminal vesicle, to the genital pore. The ova are large, and, consider¬ 
ing their size, rather many—approximately 75. 

The most conspicuous feature in the mounted specimen is (he widely 
diffused, brownish red vitelline gland. In life the most .striking 
characteristic was the differential coloration. 

IType.—Oat. No. 7919, U.S.N.M. 

PETASIGBR NIUDUS, new apeclen 
Figures 10-16 

From intestine of horned grebe {Oolymhus mritus). 

Small, fusiform; head reniform with 19 spines in a single circle 
uninterrupted dorsally; length of spines at ventral angles of head 
0.14, elsewhere 0.12; neck concave ventrally, densely covered with 
small spines becoming sparingly scattered on the body; ventral 
sucker near the middle of the length, much larger than the oral 
sucker; pharynx longer than broad, separated from the oral sucker 
by a short prepharynx; esophagus long; rami of the intestine begin 
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at about the level of the anterior border of the ventral sucker and 
extend to the posterior end of the body. The genital pore is at the 
anterior border of the ventral sucker a little to the left of the median 
line. Testes two, contiguous, diagonally placed, about half way 
between the center of the ventral sucker and the posterior end; cirrus- 
pouch and seminal vesicle dorsal to the anterior border of the ventral 
sucker. Ovary subglobular, at right anterior border of testes; uterus 
in front of ovary and testes, the ova relatively few and lying mainly 
between the testes and the ventral sucker, but a few usually in the 
metraterm dorsal to the ventral sucker, about 0.084 by 0.054 in the 
two principal diameters. The vitellaria are diffuse and extend from 
the level of the genital pore nearly to the posterior end. Excretory 
vessel behind the testes spacious. 

From a series of transverse sections the following interpretations 
were made: In one section near the posterior edge of the ventral 
sucker, the opening of Laurer’s canal was seen on the dorsal side of 
the section. In the next two sections the canal is seen passing ventrad 
along the right side of the first testis. It then turns to the dorsal 
side of the testis, and, proceeding dorso-sinistrad, enters the shell- 
gland, which lies for the most part on the left side of the ovary. In 
the fourth section the germ duct and the vitelline duct from the trans¬ 
verse vitelline reservoir, which lies along the dorsal side of the testis, 
between it and the postero-ventral border of the ovary, were seen 
entering the shell-gland. In the first of these four sections an ovum 
was observed in the oviduct still within the shell-gland. 

The neck in all the preserved material is strongly flexed ventrad, 
and measurements are consequently rather difficult to make. 

Following are dimensions of a specimen in balsam: Length 1.96 
mm.; maximum breadth (at ventral sucker) 0.68; breadth of head, 
excluding spines, 0.28, of neck 0.21; oral sucker, length 0,106, breadth 
0.068; ventral sucker, length 0.81, breadth 0.84; pharynx, length 
0.096, breadth 0.061; ova 0.09 by 0.05. The ventral sucker is 0.7 
mm. from the anterior end and the testes 0.6 from the posterior 
end. In another specimen the oral spines had the following dimen¬ 
sions: Spines at ventral angles of the head, length 0.144 to 0.160, 
breadth 0.024; lateral spines, length 0.105 to 0.120, breadth 0.018. 

Ty-pe mi paratype. —Cat. No. 7920, U.S.N.M. 

SBCOBD or ootunmoNs 

Colymbus awritus. 

1906, December 26. 60. Uniformly short and plump. Dimensions 

in formalin: Length 1.47; breadth, anterior 
0.38, middle 0.56, posterior 0.16; diameter of 
oral sucker 0.09, of pharynx 0.05, of ventral 
sucker 0.30; ova 0.088 by 0.054. 
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1915, January 1. 104. Dimensions in formalin: Length 2.26; 

diameter of head, including spines, 0.46, of 
neck 0.80, of body at middle 0.t0, near 
posterior end 0.^. 

HmASTHU. BiONGATA <1I«UI«> 

Figures 17-20 

1831. Dittomum ehmgaiutn> Mkhus, Isis, p. 177. 

1892. MoMnostomwn etongaUtm (Hehlls) Stossioh, Boll. Soc. adrtat Sc. nat. 
Trl^te, TOl. 13, p. 39. 

1909. Distomiitn elongatwn (Mehlis) Dietz, Zoolog. Anzelg., vol. 34, p. 184. 
Himagtnia elonga (Mehlis) Dietz, Die Dchlnostomlden d. Vogel. Inaug. 

Dlss., Eonlgsberg, p. 16. 

1910. Dibib, Zoolog. Jahrb., Suppl. 12, pp. 860-868, jrt. 18, flg. 26. 

Lams argentahts, L. ma/nmis, Z. ridtbundus. 

Woods Hole, Mass.: Larus argentaius, L, dela/woer&nsis, L. mctTimus^ 
L. phUadelphia, Nyeticorax nycUeorm, intestine. 

These distomes, while they vary considerably in size and propor¬ 
tions, appear to belong to the same species, and are in such close 
agreement with H. elongaicu that it seems best to refer them to that 
species in spite of the difference in the number of circum-oral spiiute. 

E. elongcda is characterized by having 29 circum-oral spines, of 
which the two which are situated at each angle of the oral disk are 
smaller than the others. In all the specimens in which they could 
be distinctly seen in the Woods Hole material, the number of oral 
spines was found to be 81, arranged as shown in Figure 18. Further¬ 
more, there is little difference in the length of the spines. The 
apparent difference in the camera lucida sketches is due to foro- 
^ortening. 

Body slender, nearly linear, neck spinose, concave on ventral side; 
oral sucker ventro-terminal, small, surrounded by a reniform, spine- 
bearing disk. The circle of spines is interruped below so as to have 
a somewhat horseshoe shape. The number of oral spines is 81, of 
which 27 are around the border and 2 at each posterior angle of 
the di^. The spines differ little in size, the length being about 
0.054, breadth 0.014. Pharynx near the oral sucker, longer than 
broad; esophagus slender; rami of intestine begin at anterior border 
of ventral sucker and extend to the posterior end of the body; 
ventral sucker much larger than oral, in some cases nearly circular 
in outline, in others longer than broad. Genital pore on median 
line at anterior border of ventral sucker; cirrus long and covered 
with spines; cirrus-pouch elongate and posterior to ventral sucker, 
with a spacioim seminal vesicle at its posterior end. In a series of 
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tangential sections the seminal vesicle is 0.56 mm. in length and 
0,20 in diameter. Testes near the posterior end of the body, one 
following the other, in most cases elliptical in outline and much 
longer than broad; ovary subglobular, nearly on the median line, or 
a little to the right, a short distance in front of the first testis, from 
which if is separated by the rather conspicuous shell-gland and 
vitelline reservoir, and beginning of the uterus. Laurer’s canal was 
traced from its opening on the dorsal surface, at the level of the 
ovary, to the vicinity of the beginning of the uterus, which appeared 
to contain sperm and germ cells associated with ova while still 
enveloped by the shell-gland. The vitellaria begin a little in front 
of the base of the seminal vesicle and extend along the lateral 
margins to the level of the posterior end of the second testis. Back 
of this point the vitellaria in most cases fill the body. In trans¬ 
verse sections the excretory vessel is seen to divide at the second 
testis into a right and left branch, which could be traced forward 
to the ovary, but are difficult to distinguisli in sections through the 
uterus, where, with the exception of a small ai'ea at each side 
occupied by the vitellaria, the interior is filled with ova. The uterus 
fills the central region of the body from the ovary to near the 
seminal vesicle. Thence forward it is a straight duct, the metra- 
term, which passes on the dorsal side of the ventral sucker and opens 
at the genital pore immediately in front of the cirrus. The ova 
measure from 0.08 to 0,11 mm. in the longer, and from 0.05 to 0.06 
in the shorter diameter. 

Following are tabulated measurements of balsam mounts from 
different hosts. 


1 

Larus ar^ntatus 

Laru« 

delawar 

ensis 

Taurus mar* 
imi8 

Larus 

pblladal* 

phla 

Nyotl- 

ooraaenyo- 

tioorax 

Length__ 

10.00 

3.64 

6.58 

6.46 

7.00 

8.00 

6,60 

Maximum breadth. 

.42 

. 63 

.63 

.36 , 

.63 

.84 . 

.60 

Diamete of head_ 

.30 

,32 

.39 

,20 

.27 

.28 

.28 

Diameter of oral sucker. 

,0g 

.11 

. 11 

.11 

,09 

. 10 

.09 

Length of pharynx._* 

.09 

.09 

. 11 

.11 


. 15 

. 08 

Breadth of pharynx-.-. 
Diameter of ventral 

.05 

,06 

.07 

' -08 1 

i 


. 10 

.06 

sucker_ 

.28 

.28 

. 36 

.27 

.28 

.35 

.28 

Length of first testis.--. 

.72 

.25 

.42 

. 42 

.65 


.29 

Breadth of first testis_ 

.26 

.25 

.35 

.■20 

.35 


. 21 

Length of second testis- 

.80 

.24 

. 49 

.39 

.70 


.39 

Breadth of second testis. 

.25 

.28 

, 36 

.20 

.20 


.23 

Diameter of ovary_ 

Distance of ventral 
sucker from anterior 

. 15 

.17 

.20 

. 13 

. 18 

j 

. 13 

end_ 

Distance of second testis 

.30 

.45 

.73 

.66 

.30 

.42 

.64 

from posterior end_ 

Ovum, longer diameter. 

.63 

.31 

. 69 

i .28 

.56 


.77 

. 105 

.09 

. 10 

.11 

.105 

.10 

.096 

Ovum, shorter diameter. 

.06 

,05 

, 05 

. 06 

.063 

.54 

.061 
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BCOOfiD OF COIXEIOHONB 

Larm c^gen^talm. 

1912, February 16. 26. 

17. 28. 

19. 2. 

1913, January 80. 80. 10 mm., more or lees. 

November 8. 1, and fragment. 

17. 1. 

21. 4. Two of these were exceedingly slender, 16 

and 20 mm. in length respectively, filiform 
for a good part of the length. 

1914, January 10. 1. 

22 . 12 . 

September 10. 386, The largest, in sea water, measured 8 
mm. in length and 0,66 in breadth. A email 
immature specimen measured 1.27 in length 
and 0.60 in breadth. 

December 16. 3. Maximum length, in formalin, 8.6. 

23. Number not recorded, slender, linear from 6 to 
16 mm. in length. 

1916, Januai^ 22. 267, young and adult. 

February 18. 4, young. 

September 29. 1. Length in formalin 6.26, maximum diam* 
eter, at level of testes, 0.66. 

November 10. 4, maximum 7 mm. 

1916, January 8. 11. Attenuated, longest 11,6 mm. 

February 17. 1 and fragment. 

March 9. 69 and a few fragments. 

1917, January 18. 11 and fragments. 

1920, December 18, 129, largest, in alcohol, length 7 mm. Collected 
by E. A. Coffin. (Cat. No. 7921, U.S.N.M.) 

Differences in length of adult worms are due mainly to tho degree 

of development of the uterus. 

This is ^own by the following measurements made on four speci¬ 
mens in which ova had made their appearance in the uterus, which is 

limited to the space between the ventral sucker and the ovary. 


Length 


9.14. 
7.37. 
3.68. 

3.15, 


Distance from 
anterior end to 
posterior end 
of ventral 
sucker 

Distance from 
ventral sucker 
to ovary 

0. 60 

5.88 

1. 05 

3. 78 

.84 

1. 82 

.77 

1. 43 


DistahO$A:om 
oyary to pos¬ 
terior end 


2.65 
2.54 
1.02 
,95 
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La/rus ddcmaremis. 

1914, January 24. 11. These distomes are rather more slender 

than are those from the other species of girll. 
In a series of sections the cirrus appears to 
be smooth. The ova are large, 0.11 by 0.06 
in a whole mount, and from 0.08 by 0.04 to 
0.12 by 0.05 in sections. (Oat. No. 7922, 
U.S.N.M.) 

Lcmts mterinus. 

1922, January 10. 1. (Cat. No. 7928, U.S.N.M.) 

Lamia phMadelpMa. 

1918, April 13. 1, fragment, posterior end missing. 

NpoUcoroKB nietiaorm naevim. 

1914, September 11. 1. (Cat. No. 7924, U.S.N.M.) 

HIBIASTHIiA IKCISAi new ipecies 

Fijsfuves 21-33 

From intestine of white-winged scoter {Oidemia deglandi). 

Head reniform and surrounded by a circle of about 27 spines unin¬ 
terrupted dorsally; neck short, concave beneath, densely covered with 
minute spines set in transverse rows. Margins of neck finely serrate, 
the serrations becoming more marked posteriorly, the body from a 
level a little back of the ventral sucker to near the posterior end 
being transversely and sharply comigated. Body nearly linear, and 
rather slender. Oral sucker nearly circular; pharynx longer than 
broad, near oral sucker; ventral sucker circular and much larger 
than oral. In sections there appeared to be a short esophagus, 
although none could be seen in the whole mount. The intestinal 
rami extend to the posterior end of the body. The genital pore opens 
immediately in front of the ventral sucker; cirrus-pouch and seminal 
vesicle extend far back of the ventral sucker; in the mounted speci¬ 
men the posterior end of the seminal vesicle was 1.26 mm, back of the 
ventral sucker. The testes are oval-elliptical, one following the 
other, and near the posterior end of the body. The subglobular 
ovary is situated a little to the right of the median line in front of 
the first testis, from which it is separated by the relatively large 
shell-gland, vitelline reservoir, and beginning of the uterus. The 
vitellaria are abundant and extend from the posterior end of the 
body to within a short distance (0.6 mm. in the mounted specimen) 
of the ventral sucker. The uterus fills the central space between the 
vitellaria from the ovary nearly to the seminal vesicle, from which 
point the metraterm leads to the genital pore; ova rather numerous, 
about 0.112 by 0.057 in the two principal diameters. Some details 
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of the anatomy are shown in the figures. Laurer’s canal opens dor- 
sally on the median line on a level with the posterior border of the 
ovary. It passes laterad along the dorsal border of the ovary, then 
turns medio-ventrad to the uterus, the earlier portions of which con¬ 
tain sperm. The excretory vessel behind the second testis is spacious. 
It divides at the posterior end of the second testis. The exact num¬ 
ber of oral spines could not be made out in the balsam mount. There 
are at least 27. There is a single row, except at the lateral angles. 
(Fig. 23, sketched from a transverse section.) The longest spine 
measured 0.051 in length and 0.018 in breadth, shorter spine 0.039 in 
length and 0.012 in breadth. A striking character in the structure 
of the body wall is the layer of longitudinal muscle fibers. These 
are indicated in the sketches of transverse sections. (Figs. 82, 88.) 

Dimensions of specimen mounted in balsam: Length 9 mm.; 
breadth, at level of ventral sucker 0.63, at ovary 1.17, 1 millimeter 
from posterior end 0.91; oral sucker, length 0.11, breadth 0.10; 
pharynx, length 0.09, breadth 0.056; ventral sucker, diameter 0.38; 
distance of anterior border of ventral sucker from anterior end 0.35; 
diameter of ovary 0.28; first testis, length 1.12, breadth 0.35; second 
testis, length 1.05, breadth 0.40. In a series of sections: Diameter 
of oral sucker 0.12; pharynx, length 0.10, breadth 0.08; diameter of 
ventx'al sucker 0.31. 

Type.—Q&i. hTo. 7925, U.S.N.M. 


EEOOED OF COLLECTION 

Oid&ma defflmM. 

1914, June 2. 2. The living worms red, according to record of Vinal 
N. Edwards, collector. 

UESOBCHIS PSEUnOECHINATUS (Obson) 

Figures 34-42 

1876. Histomum pseudoeoMnatum Olsson, Svensk, Vetensk. Akad. Haudl., vol. 
14, p. 21, pi. 4, figs. 46-49. 

1892. Echinostomum pseu&occMnatum Olsson Stossich, Boll. S'oc. adrlat. Sc. 
nat., Trieste, p. 166 (p. 24 of reprint). 

1898. -Muhlino, Arch. Naturg., Jg. 64, vol. 1, p. 21. 

1899. Echimstmnum psevdoechinatum Olsson Stossich, Boll. Soc. adrlat Sc. 

nat., Trieste, vol. 19, p. 13. 

1899. EoMnostamum psmdoechinatwn (Olsspn) Looss, Zoolog. Jahrb., vol 12, 
Syst., pp. 685-686, pi. 25, flgs. 11, 12, 16a. 

1909. Echmostomum (UesorchU) pseudoeeMnatum (Olsson) Dimz, ZooL Anz., 
vol. 34, p. 183. 

1909. lieaoreMs pseudoecUinatus (Olsson) Dietz, Inang, Diss,, Konigsberg, 

p. SI. 

1910. 


-, Zool. Jahrb. Sup. 12, p. 451-452. 
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Lams memmm. 

Woods Hole, Mass.: Lams argmiatus, L. atrieiUa, L. dekvwarmsiSi 
L. marimts, L. pJiMadelpMay Colymihus <mritu8y O. hoVbdlli, O-a/oia 
immer, intestine. 

These distomes from the int^ines of five species of gull, two 
species of grebe, and the loon appear to be the same species as that 
described by N. C. Gilbert from the loon.^ They agree in the fol¬ 
lowing characters: Oral sucker small, head reniform, surrounded by 
a sin^e circle of spines interrupted on the dorsal side. The number 
of spines in the oral circle is 22, and they are of nearly equal 
ab®, length 0.066 to 0.07, breadth 0.016 to 0.020. The po^ero-median 
^ines on each dde are a little smaller than the others. Neck and 
anterior part of the body spinose; neck, except in relaxed and partly 
macerated ^eeimens, rather short and more or less tapering; body 
usually nearly linear, but in some cases thickening in the vicinity of 
the te^es or ventral sucker. There is a short prepharynx; pharynx 
kmger than broad, its length approximating the diameter of the 
oral sucker; esophagus longer than pharynx; intestinal rami begin 
a short distance in front of the ventral sucker and extend to the 
posterior end of the body; ventral sucker from two to three times 
the diameter of the oral sucker. Testes two, following one another, 
either contiguous or separated, and either oval-elliptical, quadri¬ 
lateral, or subtriangular in outline, depending on age and condition. 
In many cases the first testis is quadrilateral and the i»cond sub- 
triangular. In a few cases the testes were slightly diagonal, appar¬ 
ently not due entirely to distortion of the body. Those cases in 
which the testes were oval-elliptical, and separated from each other, 
were more or less flaccid, some of them even showing signs of macera¬ 
tion. They had lost both oral and body spines. The cirrus-pouch 
and seminal vesicle are short and at the antero-dorsal surface of the 
ventral sucker. The ovary, usually subglobular, is a little way in 
front of the first testis, from which it is separated by a short space 
in which lie the transverse yolk reservoir, the shell-gland, and the 
beginning of the uteims. The uterus lies between the ovary and the 
ventral sucker. Ova not numerous, in balsam measuring from 0.081 
to 0.09 in the longer, and from 0.048 to 0.054 in the shorter diameter. 
The viteUaria are massed in the posterior end of the body, which is 
more or less elongated, behind the testes, and extending forward, in 
some cases not beyond the posterior margin of the second testis, in 
others extending to different le^ls on one or both sides of the testes, 
but not extending in front of the first testis. In older individuals 
there is a clear space on the median liqe back of the testes separating 
the viteUaria into two lateral masses. In young, robust individuals 


* Occurrence of Echinostomuin spinulosnm Rn^olphi, Amer, Nat., Tol. 89, pp. 925-927. 
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the post-testicular region is filled completely with the vitellaria. 
Usually the testes are situated a little in front of the middle of the 
post-acetabular region of the body. 

Average length of 24 specimens in balsam 8.98, average maximum 
breadth of same 0.48. Of these the longest measured 6.18 in length 
and 0.49 in breadth; the shortest, 1.44 in length and 0.22 in breadth; 
the broadest, 2.52 in length and 0.68 in breadth; the narrowest, 1.44 
in length and 0.22 in breadth. Transverse diameter of oral sucker, 
average of 18 in balsam, 0.11, of pharynx 0.06, of ventral sucker 0.27; 
length of pharynx, 0.10. 

Dimensions of testes, average of 13, in balsam: First testis, length 
0.32, breadth 0.32; second testis, length 0.39, breadth 0.88; shortest 
first testis, length 0.14, breadth 0.42; longest first testte, kngth 0.86, 
breadth 0.34; shortest second testis, length 0.20, breadth (188; lo®fe^ 
second testis, length 0.67, breadth 0.42. 

Anterior limits of vitellaria in 30 mounted specimens: Anterior 
edge of first testis 6; between the middle and anterior edge of first 
testis 13; between posterior edge and middle of first testis 10; pos¬ 
terior edge of second testis 1. Distance of posterior margin of second 
testis from anterior end, average of 29, 2.04; same from posterior 
end 1.54, a ratio of 4 to 3. Departures from this ratio were; 2.10 to 
2.59, or a ratio of 4 to 5, and four cases where the ratio was 2 to 1. 
The greatest departure from the ratio 4 to 8 is the example from the 
loon (fig. 42), where the ratio is 1.74 to 0.86, or nearly 6 to 1. This 
specimen suggests Di^’s (Eudolphi). 


L<mt8 argentfirim. 
1913, April 8. 


1915, August 18. 

September 1. 
1917, January 17. 

18. 


BXOOBD OF COUrOWOITB 

14. Note on formalin material: Anterior buTf 
of body white, posterior filled with vitel¬ 
laria, bluish; larger example, length 5.80, 
breadth 0.64; smaller example, length 8.80, 
breadth 0.38. 

5. (Cat. No. 7926, U.S.N.M.) 

1 . 

1 . 

28. In the younger individuals the testes are 
contiguous, the anterior more or less quad¬ 
rangular, the posterior somewhat triangular 
in outline. In the older specimens the testes 
are elliptical in outline and are separated by 
a short interval. Dimensions in balsam; 
Length 3.5; diameter of head 0.30; Tnfl ylTrmm 
diameter, a little way back of ventral sucker. 
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1927, August 13. 
Lama atrieUla. 
1904, August 12. 

1911, July 24. 


Laras ddcewareTms. 
1914, January 24. 


Larus marimis. 
1914, April 28. 2. 


0.66; diameter of oral sucker 0.10, of pharynx 
0.06, of ventral sucker 0.24; length of 
pharynx 0.10; ovum 0.08 by 0.06; length of 
oral spines about 0.07, breadth about 0.02. 

1 . 

2 gulls examined, 2 distomes from one, 1 from 
the other; ova 0.080 by 0.068. 

2. Dimensions, balsam: Length 3.82; maxi¬ 
mum breadth 0.46; diameter of head 0.22, of 
oral sucker 0.11, of pharynx 0.07, of ventral 
sucker 0.25; lesogth of pharynx 0.09; ovary, 
length 0.16, breadth 0.21; first testis, length 
0.29, breadth 0.31; second testis, length 0.59, 
breadth 0.38. (Cat. No. 7927, IJ.S.N.M.) 

9. Note on formalin material: Slender, flaccid, 
and slightly macerated; most of the oral 
spines and all of the body spines missing. 
Dimensions in balsalm: Length 6.46; maxi¬ 
mum breadth 0.39; diameter of oral sucker 
0.09, of pharynx 0.06, of ventral sucker 0.27; 
length of pharynx 0.09; diameter of ovary 
0.14; first testis, length 0.86, breadth 0.25; 
second testis, length 0.67, breadth 0.24; ovum 
0.087 by 0.061. (Oat. No. 7928, D.S.N.M.) 

Length, in balsam, 4 mm. As nearly as can 
be made out there are 22 spines aroimd the 
mouth, 0.069 in length and 0.018 in breadth. 
The neck is thickly beset with stout spines 
arranged in diagonal rows. There is a space 
on the neck of about 0.15 between the oral 
spines and the neck spines which is smooth. 
The spines become sparse toward the base 
of the neck, but may be seen along the mar¬ 
gin of the body back to a point opposite the 
middle of the posterior testis. The testes are 
situated at about the middle of the length of 
the body, contiguous with each other in one, 
separated by a short space in the other. In 
ventral view the anterior testis is elliptical in 
outline, but with its anterior border nearly 
straight, breadth 0.49, length 0.25; posterior 
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La/rua phUadelp1d(i. 
1912, November 16. 
December 21. 

1914, November 18. 
GolymJma amriPus. 
1905, December 26. 
Ooh/mbm hoJMlU. 
1914, F^ruary 18. 


Gama immer. 
1911, July 24. 8. 


September 1. 


testis somewhat triangular in outline, breadth 
0.49, length 0.35. In lateral view the testes 
are somewhat quadrilateral in outline. (Cat. 
No. 7929, D.S.N.M.) 

1. liength in balsam 4.62. 

6. From 3 to 4 mm. in length. (Cat. No. 
7930, U.S.N.M.) 

8. Slender, longest about 4 mm. 

2. Length in formalin 4.6 mm. 

2. Lengths approximately 2.5 and 4 mm. In 
each the diameter of the oral sucker is 0.14, 
of the ventral sucker 0.28; ovum 0.08 by 
0.05; length of oral spines 0.07. One of the 
worms is slender, length 4 mm.; maximum 
breadth, at level of testes 0.38; first testis, 
length 0.28, breadth 0.24; second testis, length 
0.85, breadth 0.24. ' The other is fusiform 
(fig. 41), length 2.6 mm.; maximum diam¬ 
eter 0.64; first testis, length 0.14, breadth 
0.42; second testis, length 0.24, breadth 0.29. 
(Cat. No. 7931, U.S.N.M.) 

These distomes, while differing considerably in 
the proportions of the body behind the testes, 
agree in all essentials with those from the 
herring gull. Lengths, in balsam, from 1.60 
to 8.15 irun., breadths from 0.21 to 0.38. 
The ratio of the portion of the body behind 
the testes to that in front of the testes varies 
from 1:1 to 2:1. The vitellaria extend to the 
anterior edge of the first testis in one, to the 
posterior edge of the first testis in another, 
and to about the middle of the first testis in 
the others: ova 0.09 by 0.054. (Cat. No. 7932, 
U.S.N.M.) 

1. This specimen differs from those of the fore¬ 
going date in the relatively short post-testic¬ 
ular region. (Fig. 42.) Dimensions in bal¬ 
sam: Length 2.20; breadth 0.70; diameter of 
oral sucker 0.13, of pharynx 0.08, of ventral 
sucker 0.80; length of pharynx 0.10, of ven- 
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tral sucker 0.24; ora 0.087 by 0.054; oral 
spines about 0.06 in length and 0.018 in 
breadth. (Cat. No. 7933, U.S.N.M.) 

This specimen suf^ests Dietz’s McynMfw 
sfimioms Budolphi (Zool. Jahrb. Sup. 12, 
pp. 465-470, pi. 16, fig. 61) and Loose’s Echm- 
QstiOimjim 0 uryformn, Looss (Zool. Jahrb. 12, 
pp. 68fi-7, pi. 25, figs. 16,17). 

1813, Daceaaber 81. 1. In formalin, length 2.86, breadth 0.66. Di¬ 
mensions in balsam: Length 1.96; maximum 
breadth, at level of testes, 0.45; diameter of 
oral sucker 0.12, of pharynx 0.07, of ventral 
sucker 0.28; length of pharynx 0.10; ova 
0.078 by 0.064. 

AFOBCmS BVGOSUS, new «peci« 

Plgurea 43-49 

A distome from the intestine of an Arctic tern {Sterna paradisea) 
at Woods Hole, August 17, 1912, although no oral spines were pres¬ 
ent, is referred to Fuhrmairn’s genus Aporehis. 

Dimensions in life: Length 17 mm.; breadth, anterior 0.22, at 
ventral sucker 0.44, about middle of length 0.73, towards posterior 
end, maximum, 1.12; ovum, exclusive of the long filament, 0.11 
by 0.03. 

Body elongate, slender, tapering gradually to the anterior end 
from a point near the posterior end, which is very slightly narrowed 
and bluntly rounded. Mouth subterminal, head reniform; no oral 
spines present, but what were interpreted as faint indications of 
evanescent spines were seen. Neck covered with blunt, papillate 
spines in close, transverse rows. Spines on anterior part of the 
body rather irregularly placed, becoming sparse at level of anterior 
limits of the vitellaria. On the lateral margins these papillate 
spines are very irregular (fig, 47), and show a tendency to slough off. 
The posterior third of the body is distinctly serrate on the lateral 
margins. (Fig. 48.) 

Dimensions in balsam: Length 16 mm.; breadth of head 0.17, at 
level of ventral sucker 0.35, at middle of length 0.70, near posterior 
end 0.80; diameter of oral sucker 0.09, of pharynx 0.05, of ventral 
sucker 0.22; ovary, length 0.14, breadth 0.26; first testis, length 0.22, 
breadth 0,39; second testis, length 0.26, breadth 0.35; ova from 0.08 
to 0.11 in length, excluding the long filament, and about 0.03 in the 
shorter diameter; distance of anterior border of ventral sucker from 
anterior end 0.35. 

70841—28- 2 
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The pharynx is pyriform, a little longer than broad, and con¬ 
tiguous to the oral sucker. The esophagus extends to the anterior 
border of the ventral sucker; rami of intestine reach to the posterior 
end of the body; genital pore at the anterior border of the ventral 
sucker, a little to the left of the median line. The cirrus appears 
to be smooth; cirrus-pouch slender, on the dorsal side of the left 
border of the ventral sucker, about 0.6 in length, not including its 
continuation into the seminal vesicle, which is about O.lt mm. in 
length. Testes two, near together on the median line, and near the 
posterior end of the body; second testis 0.6 mm. from the posterior 
end. Ovary oval, with the longer diameter transverse, in front of 
testes, most of it to the right of the median line. The ovary is 
separated freon the first testis by a short space in which lie the shell- 
gland, seminal receptacle, vitelline ducts, and the beginning of the 
uterus. In front of the testes, for a distance of about 8.5 mm. the 
folds of the uterus, crowded with ova, fill the body between the 
marginal vitellaria. For a considerable distance behind the ventral 
sucker the uterus is somewhat tortuous in its course to the genital 
pore. Near the ventral sucker it lies dorsal and median to the cirrus- 
pouch. The vitellaria are lateral and lie in a narrow line along each 
lateral margin from a point near the middle of the length to a short 
distance in front of the ovary. 

A distinctive feature of the stained and mounted specimen is the 
occurrence of strong longitudinal muscle bundles from the level of 
the ventral sucker to the posterior end. Behind the testes about 24 
of these bundles could be seen. The peculiar papillate spines are 
also a conspicuous character. The filament, attached to an ovum, 
is very long. Tie example illustrated (fig. 49) was lying isolated 
from other ova in the metraterm, and the filament was traced with 
the aid of a camera lucida. 

Type.—Cat. No. Y934, U.S.N.M. 

STEPHANOCHASSnrS spedu 

On August 15, 1913, a kingfisher {Oeryle <Acy<m) was examined 
at Woods Hole. The only parasite found was an encysted distome 
in the stomach. The stomach of the bird was filled with small fish 
{Memdia nedada). 

Since the worm was still enclosed in its cyst, and associated with 
recently ingested food, with which it was probably introduced, it 
will be best not to regard the kingfisher as a final host of this 
parasite. 

Diameter of cyst in sea water 1.12 mm. Dimensions in balsam, 
specimen compressed: Diameter of cyst 1.16; length of distome 1.96; 
diameter, lateral view, anterior 0.14, at pharynx 0.21, at ventral 
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sucker 0.29, near posterior end 0.58; oral sucker, length 0.11, diameter 
0.11, pharynx, length 0.17, diameter 0.13; ventral sucker, length 0.29, 
diameter 0.21. There is a double row of spines around the mouth. 
The peck is covered very densely, and the body less densely with 
short spines. (Oat. No. 7935, U.S.N.M.) 

CBTVTOCOTTI^ UNGUA (Cre»Iin) 

182S. Distoma Ungua OKEaptiii, Obaervatlones de entozois, pp. 47-48 (in Imrus 
, marimis, var. maaimvs). 

1869. Toooiretm Ungua (Oreplin), Loose, Zool. Jahrb. Syet., vol. 12, p. 686. 
1903. Orgpthoootyle Ungua (Creplln), risoHOBDKB, Zool. Jabrb. Syst., vol. 17, 
p. 548. 

19(KS. Dernwoystia otmolaUri Staevobd, ZooI Abz., vol. 28, p. 682 (In gills and 
skin of Otenolatrus adspersus). 

1918. Ballum caninumi Wigdob, Joum. Amer. Vet. Med. Assn., Baton Rouge, 
La., pp. 264r-257 (Intestine of dog). 

1920. Orgptocotyle Ungua (Oreplin, 1925) X'xsghosdbs, 1903, Ransom, Broc. 
U. S. Nat. Mus., vol. 67, pp. 644-648; bibliography, pp. 670-678. 

Woods Hole, Mass.: Adult stage in intestine of Butoridea virea- 
cenSi €<yJ/ymhm omritus, Ocma immer. Lama argemtatm^ L. delor- 
warenaia, NyoUaorcue wgeticoraxB^ Btenrm dougdtti, 8. hirmdo. 
Encysted in gills, fins, and skin of Oterwldbrua adagetma^ Tmtoga 
ordtia^ and other species of fish. 

This distome has already been made the subject of a report (Lin¬ 
ton. Tocotrema lingua (Oreplin), Jour. Parasit., March, 1916, vol. 
1, pp. 128-134, text figures 1 to 3B). 

REOOBD or OOUiOOTIONS 

In the report cited a list of the hosts, in which this worm was 
found in the alimentary canal, was given. Following are additions 
to the record of collections reported in 1916: 

Bvdoridea vimaoem. 

1912, August 2. 1, young; length 0.40, breadth 0.18. The 

stomach of the heron was filled with nearly 
digested fish, among which a cuimer (jTott- 
togolobrua adaperaua) was noted. Plainly 
the distome had survived the removal of the 
cyst in which it had doubtless been enclosed 
when introduced with the food. 

Oavia immer. 

1916, July 7. Few. 

August 11. Very numerous. The intestine of the loon, 
throughout almost its whole length, was 
thickly peppered with these worms, visible as 
minute, dark specks, on account of the 
clusters of dark brown eggs in the uterus. 
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1916, July 4. 
Lainis argmtoctm. 

1914, January 22. 

1915, January 22. 
February 18. 
October 5. 

1916, January 6. 

8 . 

1917, January 18. 

1927, August 13. 
Lons atridUa. 
1911, August 15. 

Lanis dehmtrensis. 
1914, January 24. 


Many; 602 counted. 

Many; 1,604 counted. 

Many; 857 counted. 

1 . 

25. 

1 . 

23, 

104. Vinal Edward’s note was: “ Many smaU 
worms.” 

118, from intestines of 2 gulls. 

Recorded, but number not given, adult. (Cat. 
No. 7988 XJ.S.N.M.) 

2, adult with ova; length 1.88 breadth 0,46; 
ova 0.04 by 0.02. (Cat. No. 7939, U.S.N.M.) 

ASOOCOTYLB PIaANA* new epedee 


Figure 50 

Two small distomes, collected from the intestine of a green heron 
{Butorides viresoem), at Woods Hole, September 11,1912, althoiigh 
they are devoid of the circle of spines around the oral sucker, and 
of spines on the body, which are characteristics of Looss’s genus 
Ascocotyle,=“ are in such close agreement in other respects with that 
genus that it seems best to regard the spines as an evanescent 
character. 

Outline of body ovate, tapering to the anterior end, bluntly 
rounded posteriorly, broadest at about the posterior third. Oral and 
ventral suckers small, about equal, each a little broader than long; 
pharynx nearly cylindrical, a little longer than broad; prepharynx 
ample, somewhat saclike; esophagus slender; intestinal rami short, 
reaching barely to the level of the anterior border of the ventral 
sucker, which is situated at about the middle of the length of the 
body. Cenital aperture on median line at anterior-edge of ventral 
sucker; cirrus-pouch dorsal and to the left of the ventral sucker; 
sen^al vesicle large, (m median line behind ventral sucker, from 
which it is separated by a space greater than the diameter of the 
ventral sucker. The two testes are situated at the posterior end. 
transyer^y placed, their inner ends closely apposed at the median 
line, their transverse diameter much greater than the longitudinal; 
ovary a little to the right of the median line, between the right testis 


>Zort. Jairb., 1899, pi>. 698-9, pi. 26, flg. 23. 
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and the semmal vesicle. There is a small seminal receptacle at the 
postero-median edge of the ovary. The vitelline glands are at the 
postero-lateral margins of the body. They are somewhat irregular 
in outline, rather compact, the length of each a little less than half 
the length of the post-acetabular region. The uterus occupies prac¬ 
tically all Ae space in front of the testes and vitellaria as far as the 
level of the anterior border of the ventral sucker, except what is taken 
up by the ovary and seminal vessels. The ova, which fill this space, 
are golden yellow, except in the vicinity of the ovary, where they are 
thin-shelled, and have taken the stain. The mass of ova prevents 
the making out of further details of structure. 

Dimensions of larger specimen, life: Length 0.75 mm.; maximum 
breadth 0.34; breadth of oral sucker 0.051, of ventral sucker 0.054; 
pharynx, length 0.05, breadth 0.03; ova 0.02 by 0.01. 

Dimensions in balsam: Length 0.67; maximum breadth 0.32; oral 
sucker, length 0.03, breadth 0.04; pharynx, length 0.030, breadth 
0.027; ventral sucker, length 0.036, breadth 0.045; prepharynx, length 
0.09, breadth 0.03; esophagus, length 0.075, breadth 0.012; testes 0.096 
by 0.054 and 0.090 by 0,045; ovary, length 0.072, breadth 0.063; ova 
0.020 by 0.012. 

Type.—Cat. No. 7940, U.S.N.M. 

LEVINSBNIELIiA ADUNCA (Untim) 

Figure 61 

1905. DUtomvm adwnaum- Linton, Bull. U. S. Bureau oi Fisheries, vol. 24, p. 

409, figs. 196-197, intestine of Opsanm tan. 

Following are a few details, mainly from notes made at the time of 
collecting, of a small distome from the intestine of a Sanderling 
{Grocethia cUla) shot near Cape Lookout, N, 0., by Dr. John D. 
Milligan of the steamer Fish Hawh, Augurt 15,1902. It was noted 
that the distome appeared to be identical with a species found in the 
toad fish {Opscmis tm), at Beaufort, N. C. The specimen had lain 
in sea water over night before it was examined and the ventral 
and genital suckers were rather faintly shown. 

Dimensions in-sea water, compress^: Length 0.8 mm.; breadth, 
anterior 0.09, at posterior third, maximum, 0.35; diameter of oral 
sucker 0.06, of pharynx 0.04, of ventral sucker 0.05, of genital sucker 
0.056; ova 0.018 by 0.012. 

An examination of the stained ^ecimen showed the testes and 
vitellaria, and they were added to the sketch which had been made of 
the worm while it was in sea water. The mounted specimen is in poor 
condition, and but little of the anatomy is shown. (Cat. No. 7941, 
U.S.N.M.) 
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This distome, from the cloaca of the herring gull {Loam argenta- 
fws), was reported in 1912.® (Cat. No, 7942, U.S.N.M.) 

Prof, William Nicoll has written me suggesting that this is the 
same as ZmgorcUs oioanihm (renamed by Nicoll Parorohie aown- 
ihm), found by him in the bursa Fabricius and cloaca of the herring 
gull.® I hesitate, however, at present to make any change in my classi¬ 
fication for the following reasons: 

Braun in 1901 gave the name Distovmm pittaaium to a distome, 
represented by a single qjecimen from Trmga interpim.^ The 
main difference between D. p'ittaowan, on the one hand, and P . aown- 
tMas and P. amilm on the other, is the absence of spines and of a 
circumoral collar. The absence of spines is an unimportant differ¬ 
ence, as they may he more or less evanescent. The absence of a cir¬ 
cumoral collar is harder to account for, but, since Braun had only 
the one specimen, and that possibly not in the best state of preserva¬ 
tion, it is certain, in view of the very close resemblance in details 
of anatomy in these three differently named distomes, that they are 
very closely related, if not identical species. 

Nicoll notes the remarkable resemblance between D. ^d 

P. acambhiaa^ but indicates certain points in which they differ, 'fhus 
the ratio of the diameter of the oral sucker to the ventral sucker in 
D. piitadvm is 1:3, while in P. acanthias it is nearly 1:2. In P. 
oemtMas the pharynx is slightly larger and the testes much smaller 
in D. pittaemm. The convolutions of the uterus are much more 
extensive in D. pittaoivm than they are in P. ocaaitTiias^ extending, 
as they do, to the lateral margins of the body, as well as anteriorly 
to about the level of the middle of the ventral sucker, and posteriorly 
to a level behind the testes. 

A reexamination of four specimens mounted in balsam shows that 
with respect to the uterus P. a/viPus is in almost exact agreement will 
D. piUaoivm. In all of them the convolutions of the uterus extend 
to the lateral margins. In all of them, also, convolutions lie on each 
side of the ventral sucker from about its posterior fourth to the pos¬ 
terior third of its length. In two of the four specimens convolutions 
of the uterus extend back to the middle of the testes, in one they 
extend to the posterior end of each testis, and in one they extend a 
little way back of the testes, as they do in the type specimen. 

Measurements of four specimens mounted in balsam, all more or 
less compressed. 


• Proc. 'D. S. Nat. Mu»., vol. 46, pp. 651-555, 

Mag. Nat. Hist., vol, 17, pp. 619-622, figs. 4-7. 
•Zool. JaMj., 1902, p. 146, fig. 89. 
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Dimensions 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Length* __ 

3. 76 

3. 92 

5.03 

0.10 

Breadth of oral sucker_*__ 

. 35 

.36 

.36 

.42 

Breadth of pharynx___ 

. 13 

. 13 

. 18 

.22 

Breadth of Ventral sucker_ 

.80 

. 80 

. 91 

1. 36 

Length of right testis.*_*__ 

. 32 

.42 

1. 00 

.53 

Breadth of rfght testis-- -- --_-_ 

.38 

.28 

. 77 

.56 

Length of left testis_ 

. 33 

.40 

.98 

.63 

Breadth of left testic.-. 

.40 

. 33 

.88 

.47 


6ALACT0S0MUH COCHLEABIFOBME! <Rndo)phi) 

Figure 52 

1819. Diatoma eocKImriforme Bxn)OiJ?Hi, Bntoz. Syu., pp. 681-682. 

1902. Microiiatrum oochleariforme (Rudolph!) Brauhi, Zool. Jahrb. Syst., vol. 

16, p. 66. 

1911. CMtaotoatomum cooMeariforme (Rudolphl) Pbatt, Zool. Anz., vol. 88, pp. 

143-148. 

The immature trematode here described was collected from the 
intestine of a man-o-war bird {Frega^a magnifiGena), at Bird Key, 
Tortugas, July 8,1907, by Dr. J. B. Watson. 

Dimensions in balsam: Length 2.8 mm.; breadth, at oral sucker 
0.42, at middle of neck, maximum, 0.70, at genital sucker 0.49, at 
posterior third 0.51; oral sucker, length 0.15, breadth 0.19; genital 
sucker, length 0.08, breadth 0.08; pharynx, length 0.11, breadth 0.08. 

The muscular neck is broader than the body and appears to be itself 
an organ of adhesion. The pharynx is pyriform. There is no 
esophagus, and the intestinal rami extend to the posterior end. The 
cirrus-pouch is dorsal and at the right of the genital sucker. Behind 
it, and probably continuous with it, is the relatively large and muscu¬ 
lar seminal vesicle. Their exact relation is not clearly shown in the 
mounted specimen. The lobed testes lie on the median line, one be¬ 
hind the other, and separated from each other by a space about equal 
to the longer diameter of a testis. They are nearly equal, and about 
0.13 in length and 0.17 in breadth. The small, nearly round ovary 
lies a short distance back of the seminal vesicle and a little to the 
right of the median line. Its length is about 0.07 and its breadth 
about 0.08. The vitellaria are lateral, between the rami of the in¬ 
testine and the margins, and extend from near the posterior end for¬ 
ward to a point on a level with the ovary on the left side, and about 
to the seminal vesicle on the right side. The uterus is not shown 
plainly in the mounted specimen. It could be seen indistinctly, how¬ 
ever. A diagrammatic representation of its apparent course is shown 
in Figure 52. Ova had not yet made their appearance. (Cat. No. 
7943, U.S.NJM[.) 
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MINUTHORCHIS, new genus 
(Mivveu, to diminish) 

Body oval, thickish; oral sucker terminal; ventral sucker weak, 
■dose to oral sucker; pharynx adjacent to oral sucker; no esophagus; 
intestinal rami extend to posterior end of body. Testes near the 
lateral margins, transversely placed, and in the posterior half of the 
body; ovary behind testes, near the median line; vitellaria marginal; 
uterus voluminous, filling the interior of the body from the ovary 
to the genital pore, which is at the posterior edge of the oral sucker. 

Genotype.—MmuthorcMs scmgvmeus, new species. 

MINUTHOBCHIS SANGUINEUS, new ipedet 

Figures 68-66 

This genus and species is based on a single distome found in the 
intestine of a laughing gull {Larus aAndlla), 3vi\.j 18,1911. 

The living worm was oval in outline, thickish, upper surface firm, 
lower surface soft and yielding. The color was blood-red. The 
dorsal surface was covered with minute papillae. The papillae on 
the anterior portion of the body are pointed, posteriorly they are 
blimt. They are not distinguishable in the mounted specimen. With 
but the slight pressure of the cover-glass to affect the dimensions 
the length was 7 mm., the breadth 5. At first only one sucker, the 
anterior, was seen. Later the ventral sucker was ^stinguished. It 
lies dose to, and is of about the same size as the oral sucker. The 
uterus was veiy conspicuous, its voluminous folds ventral, and 
■extending from the posterior to the anterior end. The ova in the 
posterior folds were yellow, becoming increasingly darker anteriorly, 
those at the anterior end being dark brown. In the living worm 
the ova appeared to be long-elliptical, and about 0.11 by 0.04 in the 
two principal diameters. 

Bimensions in balsam: Length 8.8 mm.; breadth 5.6; oral sucker, 
length, edge view, 0.24, breadth 0.46; ventral sucker, length 0.86, 
breadth 0.45; pharynx, length 0.24, breadth 0.18. Most of the ova are 
collapsed, and therefore much narrower than uncollapsed ones, the 
shorter diameter being less than half the longer. An uncollapsed 
ovum measured 0.088 by 0.047, and another 0.090 by 0,045 in the two 
principal diameters. 

The mouth is directed anteriorly; the pharynx is pyriform with 
the smaller end anterior. In the mounted specimen the anterior 
half of the pharynx is embraced by the oral sucker. The ventral 
sudrer is separated from the oral sucker by a distance approximating 
its own shorter diameter. It is elliptical in outline, the longer 
diameter transverse, with weak musculature. The intestinal rami 
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take their origin directly from the pharnyx, are relatively slendeiv 
and extend to near the posterior end of the body. The genital pore 
is at the posterior border of the pharynx. The seminal vesicle is 
oval-elliptical, 0.31 by 0.15, its longer diameter transverse to the 
body. It lies on the left side with its inner end on the median line. 
It has Biuscular walls and is filled with spermatozoa. No cirrus was 
seen. The two relatively small testes are nearly symmetrically 
placed at about the posterior fourth, opposite, and about 2.8 mm. 
from each other. The right testis is 0.52 in diameter, and 0.7 from 
right lateral margin; the left is 0.38 in diameter, and 0.66 from 
the left lateral margin. The right testis is about 2.38, and the left 
about 2.45 from the posterior end. Ovary, length 0.46, breadth 0.66, 
is on the median line, behind the testes, and 1.68 from the posterior 
end. The vitellaria are lateral, beginning about 1.4 from the anterior 
end, and are distributed along the lateral margins in clusters which 
approach a rosette-like structure. 

Anteriorly these clusters form a single series, but in the posterior 
half of the body they lie in a double series. The uterus, filled with 
ova, occupies all the interior of the body from the ovary to the oral 
sucker. It is tubular, from 0.15 to 0.30 mm. in diameter, and lies 
in many irregular convoluted folds. The complex of genital ducts 
in the vicinity of the shell-gland is not clearly shown in the mounted 
specimen. The shell-gland lies at the antero-sinistral border of the 
ovary, the oviduct lying in many folds on the ventral side of its 
anterior border. A yolk duct, leading from the left marginal 
vitellaria to the posterior edge of the shell-gland was noted, and 
another from the right vitellaria Avas faintly indicated. These ducts 
led to a small yolk reservoii-. No seminal receptacle was seen. 

Type.—C&t. No. 7944, U.S.N.M. 

DISTOMUM ipcoiM 

Two small distomes, belonging to different genera, from the intes¬ 
tine of the surf scoter {Oideima perspicMaia), are here noted. (Oat- 
No. 7945, U.S.N.M.) 

A. Figure 67 

This distome was collected July 12, 1913. 

Dimensions, life: Length 0.32 mm.; breadth 0.17; diameter of 
oral sucker 0.033, of ventral sucker 0.048; ova 0.013 by 0.007. 

Dimensions in balsam: Length 0.30; breadth 0.11; breadth of oral 
sucker 0.024, of pharynx 0.014, of ventral sucker 0.041; length of 
pharynx 0.027. Figure 67 is a sketch of this distome stained in 
haematoxylin and mounted in balsam. Tlie anatomy is not shown 
satisfactorily. The ventral sucker is weak, and can be distinguished' 
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only by carsful focussing. It is a little in fi’ont of the middle) and 
larger than the oral sucker; pharynx adjacent to the oral sucker, 
longer than broad; esophagus about twice as long as the pharynx; 
intestinal rami traced as far as the testes, probably extend to the 
posterior end. The two testes are nearly transverse, a little nearer 
to the ventral sucker than to the posterior end. The cirrus-pouch 
is on the right of the ventral sucker, and the metraterm on the left; 
genital pore on the median line in front of the ventral sucker. The 
ovary is circular in outline and situated to the right of the median 
line in front oithe right testis. A vitelline reservoir on the ventro- 
median border of the ovary, and a transverse yolk-duct, leading to 
it from the left side, and lying in front of the left testis were 
clearly shown. Vitellaria mainly marginal, from level of aaterior 
border of testes to posterior end. The uterus contained but IWf, 
ova, so distributed, however, as to indicate that it passes back be¬ 
tween the testes to the posterior part of the body, and returning, 
passes along the left border of the ventral sucker to the genital pore. 

B. Figure 58 

After mounting the distome described under A, above, another 
small distome was found on the slide. 

Dimensions in balsam: Length 0.24 mm.; breadth, at anterior end 
0.09, at level of ventral sucker, maximum, 0.10; diameter of oral 
sucW 0.08, of ventral sucker 0.018; ova, maximum, 0.018 by 0.010. 

Short, nearly linear, truncate in front, bluntly pointed at posterior 
end. Oral sucker nearly terminal, its diameter nearly equal to 
diameter of body. No muscular pharynx was seen, the oral sucker 
and the esophagus appearing to be funnel-like; ventral sucker much 
smaller than the oral, situated at about the posterior third. The 
intestinal rami begin near the middle of the body, and reach barely 
to the level of the ventral sucker. A conical structure on the ventral 
side of the bifurcation of the intestine has the appearance of being 
a diverticulum of the intestine. The genital pore was faintly indi¬ 
cated at the anterior border of the ventral sucker; testes two, at 
posterior end near lateral margins, nearly transverse; ovary ventral, 
and at anterior border of right testis. The vitelline gland is com¬ 
pact and close to the posterior border of the ventral sucker. Ova 
are widely distributed in the posterior half of the body. They lie 
along the lateral margins from the level of the anterior border of 
the testes to about the anterior third of the body. They also lie 
between the testes, and are scattered over the median region of the 
body both behind, and in front of the ventral sucker. 
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OBNItHOBILHABZIA ipeciu 


Figures 69-63 


■1912. Odhnkb, Zoolog. Anzelg., vol. 41, p. 61. 

From Lotus orgentatus, L. j/hMadelpMci^ Nyctioorano nyctiGoraai, 
and Oidetmo degTmdi. 

Although this distome is a blood parasite, all of the worms here 
considered appeared among material from the alimentary canals of 
their hosts. No search was made in the blood vessels or gall bladders, 
but in the process of removing and examining the viscera blood para¬ 
sites might easily be liberated and appear in the washings from the 
alimentai'y canal. 

In such characters as can be made out these worms from different 
specific hosts are in close agreement. 

The female in all cases was enclosed in the gynaecophoric canal 
of the male. In most cases it was shorter than the male, but in 
one pair it appeared to be at least as long as the male. The oral 
and ventral suckers are rather prominent, nearly circular, near to¬ 
gether, the ventral somewhat larger than the oral. There is no 
pharynx. The intestine, at first a single tube, bifurcates behind the 
ventral sucker, the two rami uniting toward the posterior end of the 
body. There is a tendency in the body of the male to coil helixwise. 
In the male the testes were indicated as many but they were not 
clearly defined. In the femalfes only the vitellaria in the posterior 
part of the body could be distinguished. 

On account of the unsatisfactory condition of the material specific 
allocation does not seem to be advisable. 

Some additional details are given in the record of collections 
from liie several hosts. 


BBOOBD OP OOIJJBOTIONS 


Lotus a/rgentaius. 

1912, February 16. 

1913, February 12. 


April 17. 
1916, February 18. 


6 pairs; lengths 6 mm., more or less. 

2 pairs, the males 3.6 and 9 mm. in length, re¬ 
spectively. The larger male was roughly 
tuberculate for a distance of about 2 mm., 
beginning 0.7 mm. back of the oral sucker. 
(Fig. 69.) (Cat. No. 7946, U.S.N.M.) 

1 pair; length of male 5.5 mm. 

2 males. 


The above collections were made by Vinai 
N. Edwards. 

1920, December 18. 6 pairs. Collected by Robert A. Golfin. 

Notes on specimens from the herring gull: Diameter of oral sucker 
of male, average of 8 specimens, 0.19 mm., of ventral sucker, average 
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of 8, 0.31; maximum, oral sucker 0.26, ventral sucker 0.35; mini¬ 
mum, oral sucker 0.17, ventral sucker 0.22; maximum length of male, 
7 mm., minimum 3 mm.; diameter of oral sucker of a female 0.060, of 
ventral sucker 0.066. In one male, length 4.62; oral sucker, length 
0.24, breadth 0.22; ventral sucker, length 0.82, breadth 0.31. In most 
cases the intestine contained dark brown material. In one male 
measuring 8.9 mm. in length the intestine divided at a point about 
1.4 mm. from the anterior end, and the two rami united about 1.4 
mm. from the posterior end. 

Lwms phMaddpMa. 

1912, December 21. 6; lengths from 4.5 to 6 mm. The males are 

rather plump; one, 4 mm. in length, has a 
maximum diameter of 0.62; diameter, lateral 
view, of oral sucker 0.18, of ventral sucker 
0.17. In one specimen, length about 3.2 mm., 
the bifurcation of the intestine is about 0.77 
from the anterior end, and the rami unite 
about 1.26 from the posterior end. The cuti¬ 
cle is missing from all, longitudinal muscle 
fibers appearing in the superficial teer. 
(Cat. No. 7947, U.S.N.M.) . . ^ , 

NycUcoraao nydieoraoi TUte'oim. 

1913, July 8. 1 pair. These were rather fragile, and in the 

process of examination the female was lost. 
Length of male, in balsam, 3.36 mm.; diam¬ 
eter of oral sucker about 0.10, of ventral 
sucker, very indistinct, about 0.11. 

Oidmda deglaniL 

1913, August 14. 1, male, length 6 mm.; maximiun diameter 0.45; 

diameter of oral sucker 0.17, ventral sucker 
0.21; distance of anterior edge of ventral 
sucker from anterior end 0.46. This speci¬ 
men, in balsam, measures 4.2 mm. in length. 
The point of bifurcation of the intestine ap¬ 
pears to be about 1.4 from the anterior end, 
and the point at which the rami unite, about 
1.2 from the posterior end. (Cat. No. 7948, 
U.S.N.M.) 
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PBOALABIA. INOISTINCTA (Gaberlet) 

Figures 64, 65 

1922. SemAstomm oonfusum Gubkeuet, Journ. Paraslt, vol. 9, pp. 11-12, figs, 

4r’9. 

1923. Alaria inOilstinota (Guberlet), GuBEEMiT, Trans. Amer. Mic. Soc., vol. 41, 

p. 68. 

1926. Proalaria indistincta (Guberlet), LaEub, Trans, Amer. Mlc. Soc., vol. 46, 

p. 16. 

Larm delawarensis.) intestine. 

Woods Hole, Mass.: Larm argen-tatm^ L. atridSta. 

The following description is based on the specimen from 
L. atrudUa. 

Dimensions, life: Length 1.30 mm.; anterior portion, length 0.60, 
breadth, 0.60; posterior portion, length 0.70, diameter 0.40. 

Dimensions in balsam, compressed, and margins of anterior por¬ 
tion folded: Length 1.22 mm.; anterior portion, length 0.56, breadth 
0.36; posterior portion, length 0.66, breadth 0.38; pharynx, length 
0.045, breadth 0.036; oral sucker, length 0.054, breadth 0.051; ventral 
sucker, length 0.058, breadth 0.075; diameter of adhesive organ 0.15; 
ovum 0.092 by 0.061. 

Anterior portion of body broader and slightly shorter than pos¬ 
terior portion; oral sucker and pharynx each.longer than broad, 
ventral sucker broader than long; pharynx adjacent to oral sucker; 
accessory adhesive organ close to posterior border of ventral sucker. 
Two conspicuous organs, one on either side of the oral sucker, 0.045 
by 0.072 mm. in the two principal diameters, have a rasplike appear¬ 
ance under high magnification. Each is crossed by about 12 trans¬ 
verse ridges. Upon focussing up and down, these structures appear 
to be the roughened edges of a series of plates set on edge and close 
together. 

The rami of the intestine originate very close to the pharynx and 
extend to the posterior end of the body. The two testes lie on the left 
side, the anterior one near the middle and the posterior cme at about 
the posterior third of the posterior division of the body. They are 
separated by a fold of the uterus. The ovary lies on the left side at 
the anterior border of the first testis. The vitellaria extend through¬ 
out the entire length of the posterior division of the body, and as far 
forward as the posterior border of the ventral sucker, and obscure the 
other structures to a great degree. The ova are rdatively large, not 
numerous, and mainly on the right side, from the posterior edge of 
the accessory adhesive organ to the posterior end. A few lie between 
the testes. The dense vitelline glands make it difficult to see details 
of the anatomy. The genital pore is dorsal, about 0.06 mm. from 
the posterior end. 
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L<mt8 argmtaius. 

1927, August 18. 2, lengths 1.40 and 1.70 mm. 

L. atridUa. 

1918, August 15. 1, length 1.30 mm. (Oat. No. 7949, U.S.N.M.) 

ALAJtlA fpeclet 
Figures 66, 67 

A single, somewhat damaged specimen from the intestine of a ring- 
billed gxiU {Lams delcmarensia) ^ January 24,1914, is here noted. 

The oral sucker and pharynx are missing, and the specimen is 
broken at the level of the anterior border of the accessory adhesive 
organ. 

Dimensions, balsam: Length 2.17 mm.; anterior division, length 
1.40, breadth 0.42; posterior division, length 0.77, breadth 0.42 j 
diameter of ventral sucker 0.06; adhesive organ, length 0.17, breadth 
0,10. The bursa is everted, length 0.14, breadth 0.22; cirrus exserted* 
length 0.14, diameter 0,05. 

Ova have not yet made their appearance. The anatomy is not satis¬ 
factorily shown in the mounted specimen. Vitellaria extend from 
about the middle of the posterior division forward to the ventral 
sucker, and mask the anterior testis and ovary. (Cat. No. 7960, 
U.S.N.M.) 

Thisdistome suggests Hemhtommrh gavium (Guberlet).® 

STRIGEA BURSIGERA (Braudes) 

Figures 68-72 

1890. Eoloatomwm Ttwraigerum G. Beandks, Zool. Jahrb., vol. 5, p. 592. figs. 
15-18. 

1909. Btrigeu l>urstgera (Braudes) IitiHB, Parasitische Plattwurmei*. I. Trema- 
todes, Brauer’s Suswasserfauna Deuclilauds, Heft 17, p. 163. 

Lams rldiiundus. 

Woods Hole, Mass., Larus argentatus^ L, atridlla^ L, delawarensis^ 
intestine. 

Length from 6 to 9 mm.; anterior division of the body more or less 
pyriform, posterior division subcylindrical, enlarging slightly to the 
posterior third, where the greatest diameter is attained in the vicinity 
of the testes. The anterior end is usually reflected dorsally. There 
are some variations from the above proportions, but they can usually 
be accounted for by different conditions of contraction. Oral sucker, 
pharynx, and ventral sucker all small, the ventral a little larger than 
the oral. The two testes are lobed and situated behind the middle 

« Joum, Parasit., vol. 9, op. 9-11, figs. 1(>-13. 
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of the posterior division of the body, one following the other, but 
separated by a space in which lie the transverse yolk reservoir, the 
shell gland and ootype, and the beginning of the uterus. The ovary 
is situated close to the anterior border of the first testis. As seen 
in lateral view it is long-oval, the transverse diameter greater than 
the longitudinal, tapering at the median end, thus becoming some¬ 
what pyriform. In a specimen from the laughing gull, moimted 
in balsam, the longer diameter is 0.28, Sorter diameter 0.16. The 
first testis in this ^ecimen had a maximum breadth of 0.46 and 
length of 0.24; second testis, breadth 0.59, length 0.36; distance of 
second testis from posterior end 1.40, or approximately one-fourth 
the entire length. In whole mounts of specimens from the ring¬ 
billed gull the ovary had the same dimensions as those given above; 
first testis, length 0.56, breadth 0.70; second testis, length 0.49, 
breadth 0.70; distance of second testis from posterior end approxi¬ 
mately one-fifth the entire length in each. Behind the second testis 
there is a capacious seminal vesicle and a contorted, thick-walled 
ejaculatory duct. The copulatory bursa was invaginated in all cases. 
It is fairly well developed, as shown in Figure 71, which is some¬ 
what diagrammatic, and occupies about one-half the distance between 
the second testis and the posterior end. The vitellaria are dis¬ 
tributed mainly on the ventral side from near the constriction be¬ 
tween the two divisions of the body to near the posterior end. In 
the specimens from the ring-billed gull and herring gull they were 
strongly developed, so much so as to mask much of the anatomy. 
The yolk reservoir is tubular. It originates on the ventral side and 
lies along the anterior border of the second testis. There is much 
variation in the number of ova. For example, in the specimen from 
the laughing gull there are relatively few ova, about 29, while two 
from the ring-billed guU. contain the one 138 and the other 220, and 
one' from the herring gull contains about 376. In one of the three 
series of sections the ova are few, in the others there are many. 
There is not much difference in the size of ova in the different ex¬ 
amples. In the balsam mounts they do not vary much from 0.11 
by 0.07 in the two principal diameters. The course followed by the 
uterus is in all cases from its origin between the testes forward towards 
the anterior end of the posterior division of the body, whence it 
returns on the ventral side to the posterior end. There is no seminal 
receptacle, but the early folds of the uterus were seen, in some of the 
series of sections, to be filled with ^erm. In one series of sections 
the germ duct throughout its somewhat tortuous course, from near 
the ovary to the diell gland, as well as the earlier folds of the uterus, 
was filled with sperm, 

Laurer’s canal opens on the dorsal surface about on a level with 
the anterior border of the first testis. It is a small, somewhat con- 
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torted duct, and proceeds antero-ventrad to the postero-dorsal 
border of the ovary, where it turns caudad, and appears to join the 
germ duct. The germ duct lies along the dorsal side of the first 
testis. It enters the shell gland, where, near the, middle of the in- 
tertesticular space, it becomes the rather thick-waUed ootype. The 
^ort duct from the yolk reservoir joins it just before it expands into 
tile ootype. The shell gland is relatively large and lies on the left 
side of the intertesticular space. Beyond the ootype the uterus is at 
first rather thick-walled and contracted. It then enlarges, becomes 
tiiin-walled, and lies in a number of folds between the testes on the 
right side. These folds were, in most cases, filled with sperm. The 
uterus passes along the ventral ^de of the first testis and continues 
forward to a point near the constriction between the two diviaons of 
the body, where it turns abruptly, and, returning to the posterior 
end of the body, opens into the ejaculatory duct near the genital 
pore. 

BJ300SD OF COXLECmON» 

Larus argentaPus. 

1915, September 1. 1; length 6.5 mm.; diameter, anterior division of 

body 1.36, posterior 1; anterior portion 
orange color, posterior yellowish. (Cat. No. 
Y951, TJ.S.N.M.) 

1916, January 8. 3; length of longest about 6 mm.; diameter 0.76; 

anterior yellowish, posterior dark bluish- 
grey. Dimensions, balsam: Length 9.38 
mm.; diameter, anterior 1.36, at level of 
testes 1.40; ova, longer diameter from 0.096 
to 0.108, shorter diameter from 0.063 to 0.075, 
average 0.10 by 0.07. Measurements made 
from series of sagittal sections: Oral sucker 
0.09; pharynx, length 0.076, breadth 0.09; 
ventral sucker, length 0.135, breadth 0.084; 
ova, average, 0.111 by 0.063. 

Laras (ArvMa. 

1911, July 19. 1; white, anterior portion tinged with orange. 

Dimensions, balsam, lateral view: Length 
6.16 mm.; diameter, anterior, 0.65, at level 
of testes 0.77; oral sucker, length 0.090, 
breadth 0.075; pharynx, length 0.070, breadth 
0.075; ventral sucker, length 0.112, breadth 
0.089; ova, average of 6, 0.115 by 0.072. 
(Cat. No. 7952, U.S.N.M.) 
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Larus delawarensis, 

1914, January 24. 3; lengths 8, 9, and 11 mm., in formalin. Di¬ 
mensions, balsam: (1) Length 6.88; di¬ 
ameter, anterior 0.91, at level of testes 1.09; 
(2) Length 7.8; diameter, anterior 0.91, at 
level of testes 0.84; largest ova in each about 
0.12 by 0.07. Measurements of sagittal sec¬ 
tions: Diameter of oral sucker 0.081, 
pharynx 0.066; ventral sucker, length 0.114, 
breadth 0.075; ova, average, 0.114 by 0.072. 
(Cat. No. 7953, U.S.N.M.) 

EXPLANATION OP PLATES 


a. yentral sucker. 

&. bursa, 
c. cirrus, 
cp. cirrus-i>oucb. 

* e/, ejaculatory duct. 

ew. excretory vessel. 
g, genital pore. 

gd, germ duct. 

Th. holdfast organ. 

i. intestine. 

Z. Laurer’s canal, 
m. metraterm. 

Unless otherwise stated, sketches 
lucida from balsam mounts. 


o. ovary, 
oe. esophagus. 
ph, pharynx. 
sg. shell gland. 
st\ seminal receptacle, 
at?, seminal vesicle. 

t, testis. 

u. uterus. 

vd. vas deferens. 
t?^r. vitelline gland. 
yd, yolk duct. 
yr. yolk reservoir. 

were made with the aid of the camera 
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JBtaematotrephus fodiens, new species, from Cfavia immer 

Fig, 1. Ventral view of free individual; length 11 mm. The dark-brown, 
opaque material, which filled the intestine, is not represented in the 
sketch. 

2. Anterior end of same, enlarged; length of pharynx 0.10 mm. 

3. Worm from a pedicelled cyst on the serous coat of the pancreas. 

4. Anterior end of same; length of pharynx 0.06 mm. 

5. Portion of body of same in vicinity of genital pore; diameter 0.14 mm, 

6. Posterior end of rami of intestine of same. 

Plate 2 

Psilostomum plicitum, new species, from Larus argentatus 
Pig. 7. Ventral view; length 1,61 mm, 

Psilostomum lineatum, new species, from Larus argentatus 

8. Ventral view; length 3.78 mm, 

Psilostomum varium^ new species, from Gavia immer 

9. Ventral view; length 1.54 mm, 

Petasiger nitidus, new species, from Colymdus auritus 

10. Ventral view; length 1.75 mm. 

70841—28-^8 
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Plate 3 

PetaHffer nitidus, new species (continued) 

Pig. 11. Ventral view of head, in glycerine; diameter, including spines, 0.49 mm. 
The recurved dorsal spines in this specimen seem to be exceptional. 

12. Ventral view of another specimen; diameter, including spines, 0.42 mm. 

13. Dorsal view of same. 

14. Transverse section at level of ventral sucker; diameter 0.88 mm. pr. 

prostate gland. 

15. Transverse section at level of ovary, diagrammatic. 

16. Transverse section near posterior end; diameter 0.20 mm. 

Eimasthlcb elmgata (Heblis), from arffen;l;atu8 

17. Ventral view; length 6,30 mm. ', , 

18. Ventral view of head in glycerine; diameter,’including spines, 0,36 mm. 

19. Postero-lateral spines, more highly magnified; length of spine 0.054 mm. 

20. Female genitalia; diagrammatic, from transverse sections. 

Plate 4 

EinKtsthla inoisa, new species, from Ovdenda deglanU 

riG, 21. Ventral view; length 9 mm. 

22. Anterior end of same; diameter at level of ventral sucker 0.6 mm. 

23. Oral spines, foreshortened, sketched from a transverse section; Spencer 

6x/4 mm. 

24. Oral spineslonger spines 0.051 by 0.018, shorter 0.039 by 0.012 mm. 

25. Transverse section near anterior border of ventral sucker; breadth 

0.43 mm. The section in front of this contained the genital pore. 

26. Transverse section at level of ovary; breadth 0.74 mm. 

27. Transverse section immediately behind ovary; partly diagrammatic, 

about four consecutive sections used; breadth 0.8 mm. 

Plate 5 

HimaBtlila incieaj new species (continued) 

Pig. 28. Transverse section at level of seminal vesicle; breadth 0,67 ram. 

29. Transverse section near posterior end; breadth 0.38 mm. 

30. Margin of body at anterior end of vitellaria; average length of serra¬ 

tions about 0.02 mm. 

31. Margin of body at level of ovary; length of serrations about 0.04 mm, 

32. Transverse section of body wall at level of seminal vesicle; Spencer 

6x/4 mm.; eg, cuticular gland; Zm. longitudinal muscle. 

33. Transverae section of body wall at level of ovary; Spencer 6x/4 mm. 

Mesorchis pseudoechinatus (Olsson), from Larus argmtatus 

34. Ventral view of body, lateral of head and neck; length 5.32 mm. 

35. Dorsal view of slightly macerated specimen, from which all spines had 

disappeared; length 4.48 mm. 

36. Ventral view of body, dorsal of head and neck; length 3.5 mm. 

37. Ventral view of head, in glycerine; diameter, including spines 0.42 mm. 
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Plate 6 

MeaorcMs pseudoecMnatus (Olsson) (continued) 

Fig. 38. Dorsal view of head; diameter 0.32 mm., from Larus argentatus^ 

39. Dorsal view of median region of body; breadth 0.6 mm. 

40. Sagittal section, median region; diameter of ventral sucker 0.22 mm. 

41. Ventral view of specimen from Oolgmbus holholU; length 2.56 mm. 

42. Ventral view of specimen from Gavia immer; length 2.20 mm. 

Aporohis rugosus, new species, from Btema paradisea 

43. Ventral view of anterior portion of specimen; diameter at wentral 

sucker 0.35 mm. 

44. Posterior portion of same; diameter 0.77 mm. Uterus somewhat 

diagrammatic in this and the preceding figure. 

45. Ventral view of anterior end; diameter at ventral sucker 0.35 mm. 

spines diagrammatic. 


Plate 7 

AporcJiis rugosus t new species (continued) 

Fig. 46. Camera lucida sketch of surface of body back of cirrus-pouch; 
breadth 0.28 mm. 

47. Lateral margin at level of seminal vesicle; length of spines 0.03 mm. 

48. Lateral margin at level of testes; average length of serrations about 

0.07 mm. 

49. Ovum; sketched from an ovum lying isolated from others in the 

metraterm; dimensions, exclusive of filament, 0.08 by 0.03 mm. 

Asoocotyle pJam, new species, from Butorides virescms 

50. Ventral view; length 0.67 mm. 

Levimeniella adunca (Linton), from Grooethid alba 

« 

51. Memorandum sketch made at time of collecting; tests and vitollaria 

added from stained specimen; length 0.8 mm. 

Galactosomum cochleariforme (Rudolph!), from Fregata magmficem 

52. Ventral view, uterus diagrammatic, length 2.3 mm. 

Plate 8 

Minuthorchis sanguineus, new genus, and new species, from Larus artrioilla^ 

Fig. 53. Ventral view, uterus somewhat diagrammatic; length 8.8 mm. 

54. Anterior end of same; transverse diameter of oral sucker 0.46 mm. 

55. Ventral view of ovary, etc., partly diagrammatic: ovary 0.5G by 

0.44 mm. 

56. Ova; longer diameter 0.09 mm. 
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Distomum species, from Oidenda perspidllata. (See A, p. 25.) 

Fig. 57. Ventral Tiew; length 0.30 mm. 

Distoimm secies, from Oidemia perspMUata, (See B, p. 26.) 

58. Ventral view; length 0.24 mm. 

OmithoMharzia i^ecies, from Larm argewtaiu$ 

59. Anterior end of pair, neck of male contracted; diameter of male at 

ventral sucker 0.6 mm. 

60. Anterior end of female, dorsal view; diameter of oral sucker 0.05 mm. 

61. Fragment of male with female; maximum diameter of male 0.52 mm. 
Dorsal view of male showing intestine; length 8.9 mm. 

Plate 10 

OmitTioMharzia species (continued) 

Fig. 63. Lateral view of pair; length of male S mm. 

JProalaria inMstvnota (Guberlet), from Larus atrMUa 

64. Sketch of specimen in alcohol, slightly compressed; length 1.33 mm. 

65. Ventral view of mounted specimen; length 1.22 mm. 
h. Lateral organ. 

Alaria species, from Lonw ddUmarensis 

66. Fragment, anterior, ventral view; length 1.05 mm. 

67. Fragm^t, po^erior; length mm. 

Plate 11 

Btriged lurngera (Brandes) 

Fig. 68. Lateral view of specimen from LaruB atricilla; length 6.3 mm. 

69. Ventral view of anterior end of specimen from Lams delmcmremia; 

breadth 1 mm. 

70. Sagittal section of anterior end of specimen from Larus argentatm; 

diameter 0.56 mm. 

71. Sagittal section, posterior end, somewhat diagrammatic; diameter 0.66 

mm. 

72. Posterior end of monnted specimen; diameter 1.33 mm, 

o 
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TWO NEW NEMATODES OF THE FAMILY STEONGYL 
IDAE, PARASITIC IN THE INTESTINES OF MAMMALS 

■ Ey ScMWARTJi ; ' 

Xoohjjist, of Aidmdi lnd4itri) 

Tto fl^st ^ara^it6 described in this paper was collected by Dr^ 
1^.' W. price, of the Bureau 6f Anihial Ind'ustiy, ift the fcour^e 6f ,a* 
poet-morteni examination of a t?art hog (Phaobdhdtrv^ 

Tmssaiem) which wtis deceived at the National Zooloj^cal Park, 
Washington, D, 0., on October 26j 1926, ahd' which died June 6, 
1927. The worms, ivhich represent 'a new genus and specieS, were 
found in the large intestine in association ivith three species of the 
nematode genus Oi^ophago^hiriAjm as follows: 0. ifi/ikimae, 0. e-tWiy- 
c6fhMiant^Au^0.yo¥ke^. > 

PHACOCHOBROSTRONGYLUS, new genus 

Stronotudae.—^T he mouth is directed straight forward. There 
are four, submedian ahd two lateral cephalic papillae. An external 
and an internal leaf crown are present. The bUcOal Oapsul© iS rathet^ 
sMlow and cylindrical in shape. The esophagus is club-shaped. 
Male bursa with two lateral lobes and a ,'\^4E-develOped dorsal lobe. 
Vehtro-ventral and latero-ventral raj^s shottj 'JiaraEel, and close 
together; externo-lateral, medio-lateral, and pottero-lateral rays 
ojpiginate from a common trunk, the last two being parallel and close 
tO^'thet, the, exterho-lateral ray diverging from them. Externo- 
<|hr^'and (fotsal fays arise from a common trunk.' Dorsal ray with 
■a pair'of bi?ah'<iheS anterior to its cleft. Each of the terminal 
branches of the dorsal ray with one small or rudimentary accessoiy 
branch. Spicules slender, filiform, and sheathed. Gubemaculura 
present. Vulva and anus very close together. The terminal portion 
of the female bent dorsad. Vagina relatively long, communicating 
on each side with an ovejector, the ov^'ectors and uteri being parallel. 

PBACOCHOESOSTIiiOlSrOYIiDS PBICEI, new Bp«d« 

The head (fig. 1) is sejjarated from the rest of the body by a welT 
defined transverse constriction. The buccal capsule is supported by 
chitinous w’alls whose a^peirance in optical section is shown in 
Figure 1. The external Itif Cfottn consists of 10 elements which; 
are long and pointed; the internal leaf crown consists of about 24: 

No. 272f3.-'PROCEHWf»Q8 U. S. NATIONAU M.U3CUM, VOL. 7S. Art. 2.: 

77067—28 1; 
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PTnnll elements. The first part of the esophagus consists of a broad 
anterior portion a'nd a narrow posterior portion the latter gradually 
widening out to form the posterior part of the esophagus. The nerve 
ring is located approjdmateiy at the bepnning of the second third 
of the asOphagus in the region of the: constricted portion of that 
organ. The cervical papillae are located slightly posterior to the 
middle of the esophagus. The lining pf jdie wjalls of the esophageal 
funnel is modified, to form six toothlike structures, triangular in 
shape with apex directed forward?.. 

Th^ naale is from about 8.5 to 10 ijam. long by from ^TO 
to slightly .over 4 Wjm, in inai^nniun, width, and froin about lo5^ to 200/* 
wide just anterior tp the bursa, j^in,the region of the pre-bursd papil¬ 
lae. The head , is jlh; 0 |ip. ,117/^ to 125/1 in ipaxixnum dianieter. The 
maximtun width of th^ bncpal capsule is about iOO/i, The esophagus 
is from Y56/i to 840/i long by 202/i in maximum width and 84/* in 
miniinum width. The nerve ring is Ipcated at a distance of about 
270/1 from the anterior extremity of the esophagus, and the cervical 
papillae are located approximately in the middle region of the 
esophagus. The ventro-ventral and latero-ventral rays (fig. 6) have 
a horizontal direction and extend to the margin of the lateral lobes 
of the bursa. The medio-lateral and postero-lateral rays extend 
close to the margin of the bursa, whereas the externo-lateral ray 
which diverges from the former terminates at some distance from the 
margin of the bursa. The externo-dprsal ray arises at a distance 
of from 220/1 to 250ja from the tips pf the terminal branches of the 
dorsal ray. TBie undivided portion of the dorsal ray has a pair 
of accessory; branches located at a distance of about 50/i from the 
point at which this ray becomes cleft ; the accessory branches arise 
■symmetrically (fig. 2) or asymmetrically (fig, 5) from the stem of 
the dorsal ray which is cleft op its posterior third, the diverging 
terminal branches being about 85/i long. Each terminal branch of 
the dorsal ray has a small accessory branch which may be rudi¬ 
mentary (fig. 6) and is located at a distance of about SS/i from t% 
tip. The spicules (fig. 3) are slender, alate, from 672/i to 840/*. 
long, and terminate in knoblike tips. The gubernaculum is more 
or less pear-shaped, from 63/i to 67/* long by about 21/* in maximuip 
width. 

FemAe .—^The female is from 9 to 9.5 mm. long by 470/* to 487/* 
wide. The maximum diana^er of the head is 134/*. Diameter of 
buccal capsule same as in male. The esophagus is from about 873/* 
to 923/*;.long by 235/* to 319/*. in maximum width. In one specimen the 
nerve ring is located at a distance of about 285/* from the anterior 
extremity of the esophagus, being somewhat.posterior to the begin- 
ning of the-second third of that organ. In the same specimen the 
cervical papillae are located at a distance of 436/* from the anterior 
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endl 'df the <!SoJ)ti[Bgifs which is slightly posterior to the middle of that 
Orgaiii. The ‘^stahce betweeh; th^'^ulva 'and anus (%. 7) is 67 ft. The 
tagiua is ^eht’ ‘850/<f'long and each ovejeotor is about 286^1 long or 
somewhat longer. The tail is 84fi long and terioainates bluntly. The 
postferitth ^diil'the ffemale iS'tumed'doifsad and has the appearance 
of a f6oe'(%. dy when Ae^Worm! is viewed'?feoin'the aide. ■ 

' ffa^.-^PHoooohoei^ miMkfpiem mssim^. ■ 

Z<?<?«fe'e)^^Larg4-intestine.' ■tf "' : ^ 'i,.. ■ i .'i: 

LokseMty .—National Zodldgieal Parkj 'Washington, D. C 
Tj/pe specknm. —^No. 27788.’ ‘ TJ.SiN.M. ' 

' Parh%p^s.-*-No. 27790. TJ;S.N.M. : ’ 

This ^ecies is named after Dr. E.' W. Price Who collected the 
nematode ^ecimens from the wart hog and kindly turned them over 
to the Wititer for deteirminati<na. ■ 

Thie Second lot of specimens, which also represent a new genus and 
^ecies, were collected by Dr. L. T. Giltner, of the Bureau of Animal 
Indast^^"irom the intestine of a common wombat {Phasoolomys 
'vriMeKsm) about 10 years ago. The host animal in question was 
received at the National Zoological Park, Washingtonj D. 0., on 
December 1, 1916, and died of pneumonia on July 8, 1917. Doctor 
Giltner made a post-mortem examination of the carcass and dis¬ 
covered a number of nematodes in the large intestine which he kin,dly 
turned over to the writer for determination. The illustrations 
accompanying the description of these worms (Plate 2) were made 
in July, 1917, Unfortunately most of the specimen? were allowed to 
become dijy at one time during the intervening period and it is there¬ 
fore difficult to study the material at the present time in as great 
detail as is desirable. However, the salient characters of these nema¬ 
todes indicate quite clearly that they represent a new genus and 
species. 

OESOPHAGOSTOMOIDES, new genus 

SraoNGTiiDAB.—^The mouth is directed straight forward. The 
mouth collar bears four prominent submedian and two lateral papil- 
lae. (Fig. 2.) The buccal capsule is of moderate depth and cylin¬ 
drical in shape. (Fig. 5.) An external leaf crown is present; an 
internal leaf crown is absent. The esophagus is club-shaped. A 
ventral esophageal groove is absent. Male bursa with two lateral 
lobes and a well ■ developed dorsal lobe. The ventro-ventral and 
latero-ventral rays are close together and parallel. The externo-lat- 
eral, medio-lateral and postero-Iateral rays originate from a common 
trunk, the last two being close together and parallel the externo-lat- 
eral ray being separated from them by a relatively wide groove. 
Externo-dorsal and dorsal rays arise from a common trunk, the latter 
being cleft approximately in the posterior half, each terminal branch 
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witih an Tli6> Spi®E3.6s ftp® ^fjual SiUd alat®; a gxibsp- 

nafculfflW is:preg^t. Thie valw ftud wi-us are fairly close. Tlie va¬ 
gina is reJatively long and Is connepted ^ith ij-wo parallel ovejef^rs. 
The uteri ate paralJal. : 

• The ^'!^v&£kegQphafffsi9mi4^i i^ palated t<> tjie ^nxjs Oes 0 pl^ag 0 s- 
differing prijaaialy from the latitw in Wo important char¬ 
acters as follows: (1) Oesophago#omoi^ lachs a ventral cervical 
groove, which is a primary diagnostic characted of the genus Oesoph- 
agoatormm and ,(2) tbe ovajeetor apparatus of OesophagoatonwUtes^ 
which resembles that of the gehlJ? W^ai^^&erp^rmgylm^ is a simp¬ 
ler structure than that of Oesp'jpJ^i^gcSiovrwip^ In the latter each 
uterus opens posteriorly into an oyejector, the two ovejectors opening 
into a hadneyishaped psnt ejectrix which jn turn communicates wi^h 
the vagina. In the genus Oesophayostoimides the ovejector apparatps 
is relatively simple, the two ovejectops, which are continuous with the 
uteri, opening directly into the vagina- 

The specific name.t?, gUtneri is proposed for the species from 
PhoLscolomgs mMoheTH as an appreiciation of Doctor Giltner’s kindness 
in turning these specimens over to the writer for determination. 

OESOrHAGOSTOMOIOES GILTNERI, new apecies 

The cuticle behind the moutli collar is slightly inflated. The 
buccal capsule is as deep as or somewhat deeper than broad and is 
supported by dhitinbus walls the appearance of which in optical 
section is siiown in Figure 5. The external leaf crown contains 8 ele¬ 
ments. (Fi'g.‘2.) The nerve ring is located anterior to the middle 
of the esophagus, arid the cervical papillae are located posterior to 
the nerve ring, their position being variable. In two well preserved 
specimens a definite constriction of the cuticle in the esophagfeal 
region was observed, the position of the cuticular constriction cor¬ 
responding approximately to the beginning of the second fourth of 
the esophagus. Whether this constriction is. also present in otlior 
spepim^s could not, ibe definitely determined owing to the coirditipn 
of the specimens, many of which have a wrinkled cuticle as a result 
of having become dry at one time. 

Male .—^The male is from 10 to 11 mm. long by about 375/i in 
maximum width. The diameter'Of the mouth collar is 84/x. The 
■esophagus is from 587ju. to slightly over 630/ji long by about 120/* iri 
maximum width. The nerve ring is located approximately at the 
be^nning of the third fifth of the esophagus. In a specimen in 
which the esophagus is about 630/* long the nerve ring is located at a 
distance of 264/* from the beginning of the esophagus. All the rays 
•of the bursa (figs. 3 and 4) are gradually attenuated and terminate 
in pointed tips. With the exception of the externo-lateral and the 
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externo-dorsal rays, all the rays reach the margin of the bursa. The 
dorsal ray is cleft anterior to its middle, the two terminal branches 
being about 152/* long. Each terminal branch gives off an accessory 
branch slightly posterior to its point of origin from the main stem 
of the dorsal ray. The spicules are slender, alate, about 780/* long. 
'5Qae gubemaculum is more or less pear-shaped. 

FemMe .—^The female is from 12 to 15 mm. long by about 495/* in 
maximum width, some specimens being more slender. The esopha¬ 
gus is from about 620/* to 695/* long by 138/* to 144/* in maximum 
width. The nerve ring is located approximately at the beginning 
of the fifth ninth of the oesophagus. The vulva (fig. 1) has prom¬ 
inent lips and is located at a distance of 190 to 228/* from the anus. 
The vagina is about 230/* long. The ovejectors are about 265/* long. 
The tail is from 90/* to 105/* long, its terminal portion being slender 
and blunt. 

Host .—Common wombat {PhasGoloTm/s rmtohelU). 

LoooMon ,—^Large intestine. 

-National Zoological Park, Washington, D. C. 

Type specmwis, —^No. 27198, TJ.S.N.M. 

Paratypes. —No. 19180, U.S.N.M. 

EXPLANATION OP PLATES 

■o., anus; c. p. cervical papillae; d., dorsal ray; e. d., externo-dorsal ray; 
e. I., externo-lateral ray; g., gubemaculum; int., intestine; 1. o., leaf crown 
element; 1. p., lateral-papilla; 1. v., latero-ventral ray; m. 1., medio-lateral 
ray; to. r. nerve ring; oe«., esophagus; ov}., ovejector; p. 1. postero-lateral ray; 
sp., spicule; s. p., submedian papilla; t. d., terminal branch of dorsal ray., ut., 
uterus; vg., vagina; v. and vl., vulva; v. v., ventro-ventral ray. 

PlATB 1 

Phaooohoerostrongylus prioei, new genus and species. Pig. 1, anterior por¬ 
tion of body; Pig. 2, externo-dorsal and dorsal ray; Pig. 8, posterior portion 
of male; Pig. 4, posterior portion of female (lateral view); Pig. 6, externo- 
dorsal and dorsal rays; Pig. 6, male bursa; Pig. 7, posterior portion of female. 

Plate 2 

X) 0 sophago»tomoides gUtnerl, new genus and species. Pig. 1, posterior portion 
of female; Pig, 2, top view of head; Pig. 3, posterior portion of male (ventral 
view); Pig. 4, posterior portion of male (lateral view); Pig. 5, anteiior por¬ 
tion of body. 
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FUBTHEB 00NSIDEB4TI0N OF THE SHELL OF OHELYS 
AM) :OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE AEMOE OF 
TUETLES M. GENBEAL 


By OucvBE P. Hat 

Associate of the 'Oanmegie Institution of WasMngton 


1. STJPBKBIOIAL, OR HPITHEOAL, BONBS 

In 1923 writer contributed an article to the Jovmd of Mor~ 
pJbology ^ entitled “ On the Phylogeny ol the Testudinata and the rela¬ 
tionships of DermocheT/ys.'^ In this paper he called attention to the 
occurrence of certain plates of bone on the carapace and plastron of 
specimens of the South American pleurodire tortoise Ohel/ys^ known 
as the matamata. Some of the specimens studied belong to the 
American Museum of Natural History, New York; others are pre¬ 
served in the United States National Museum. In the case of some 
of the shells there are many small bones irregularly distributed over 
the upper and the lower surfaces. The origin and nature of these 
were not determined. Other and usually larger bones occurred at 
definite points and were interpreted as relics of a prinoitive super¬ 
ficial armor retained nearly ocnnplete by the great sea turtle known 
as the leatherback, or DeamoaJidys. These bones were shown to 
occupy positions, which correspond to 6 of the 12 keels which exist 
cm the shell of Dermoohelys^ 7 on the carapace, 8 on the plastron. 

After the publication of that article another matamata reached the 
United States National Museum from the Zoological Park at Wash¬ 
ington and, inasmuch as this specimen presents many such bones, it 
is here described and illustrated by reproduced photographs. (Pis. 
1 and 2.) From the front of the carapace to its rear the length is 
13.5 inches (338 mm.). As in other specimens, there are on the cara¬ 
pace three prominent keels, a median and two lateral. The median 
keel presents five bosses or tuberosities, one at the rear of each verte¬ 
bral scute. The hinder two are high and pointed. In each lateral 
keel are four such tuberosities, one at the upper rear comer of each 
costal scute. The marginal bones (peripherals) have each a projec- 

» Vol. 26, pp. 421-446, -wltli 2 pis. 
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tion or tuberosity of greater or less prominence; and these are placed 
along the sharp border of the carapace, one at the rear of each 
marginal scute. 

From the carapace and plastron of the matamata here studied the 
scutes have been removed, and this has brought into view the super¬ 
ficial (epithecal) bones mentioned above. The epithecal bones of the 
plastron (not figured) occupy about the same positions as shown on 
plate 2 of the paper in the Journal of Morphologf; but are more 
strongly developed. The one on the right gular scute spreads back¬ 
ward on the humeral scute. No such bone occurs on the hinder outer 
corner of the humeral scute areas of either the new specimen or of 
the ones previously described. From the front of each pectoral scute 
to the rear of the plastron there is a nearly continuous series of thin 
overlying bones. In the United States National Museum is a 
mounted skeleton of Ghelys (Cat. No. 29546) whose epiplastron has 
along its whole lower border a rough surface which once supported an 
epithecal bone, where widest about 10 mm. 

On the carapace (pi. 1) a minute ossicle is seen on the rear of the 
nuchal scute. On the boss situated about three-fourths of an inch 
in front of the hinder border of the first vertebral scute a scale of 
bone is to be expected. It is not present exactly there, but just a 
little in front of this there appears bn«» to have been a narrow scale 
about 11 mm. long. Close to tihe rear of the second verttebral s«ute 
is a very distinct irregular ossiclb, 10 mm. long and nearly as wide. 
Surmounting the tuberosity of the tMrd scute is a bone about 12 mm. 
square for min g an inset in the fifth neural bone. A smaller ossicle 
caps the fourth tuberosity. On the crest of the idiarp ridge travers¬ 
ing the fifth vertelwal scute area are several pits from which ossiclefe 
seem to,have been tom away with the homy scute. 

On the lateral keel of the left side the. first, second, and third tu¬ 
berosities support each a distinct bone, but there is none on the fourth- 
The same statement may be made about the tuberosities of the right 
lateral keel, but an ossicle on the third was evidently carried away 
on the horny scute. . 

On the left border of the carapace no epithecal bone appears on 
any of the first three tuberosities, but on the second scute, at the 
middle of the border, is a scale 10 by 15 mm. which may be looked 
upon as having migrated from the tuberosity just behind it. On 
the fourth tuberosity is a pit showing that a bone was tom away with 
the scute. On the left fifth scute area is a nearly circular bone 10 
mm. in diameter, capping the boss. No superficial bone is seen cm 
the sixth marginal scute. On the rear of the seventh scute area is a 
deep pit where a bone 20 mm. long was lodged; in fact, a part of il 
remains. On the rear of the eighth scute area is a scar or rough sur¬ 
face from whith a superficial bone has been removed. Immediately 
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above this rough surjEace is a patch of superficial bone 10 mm. high 
and 5 mm. wide, and this is to be regarded as a part of the bone 
which occupied the scar. On the rear of the ninth scute area is a 
pitlike scar, 10 mm, long, which doubtless supported a nodule of bone. 
On the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth scute areas the apices of the 
toothlike projections of the marginal bones are rough and evidently 
were beset with minute ossicles. 

On the right border of the carapace a rough sutural surface is seen 
on the fourth scute area, while on the front of the fifth area is an 
excavation which gives the impression that the bone of the fourth 
area was nearly 30 mm. long and overlapped on the fifth area. On 
the rear of the sixth area was a minute ossicle. A rough articular 
surface on the rear of the seventh scute area indicates the former 
presence of a bonelet 10 mm. long. A long splinter of bone, part of 
■whidi remains, ran along the whole lower border of the eighth scute 
area, while on the rear of the ninth is a very distinct scale of bone 
5 m m. in diameter. On the border of the tenth area is a rough artic¬ 
ular surface, and a similar one is present on the eleventh. On the 
twelfth area, near the midline, is a scale of bone 22 mm. long, loose, 
and almost ready to drop out of its place. 

2. RESULT SECURED BY DR. H. VOLKER 

In my paper of 1922 I endeavored to meet some of the arguments 
advanced by Doctor Versluys against my views regarding the posi¬ 
tion of Dermochelys. In so limiting myself I did not do justice to Dr. 
Heinrich Volker, who, under the direction of Doctor Versluys, inves¬ 
tigated in a thorough manner the skeleton of the trunk, of the limbs, 
and of the skin. His results were published in 1913.® On his page 
516, Doctor Volker accepts the view that on the dorsal and ventral 
sides of Dermochelys we must distinguish two layers of dermal bones, 
a superfici^ (^ithecal) and a more deeply placed layer (thecal). 
To the epithecal, he concluded, belong the dorsal shield, or armor, 
and the ossifications of the five longitudinal keels of the ventral side. 
To the thecal layer belong the nuchal bone, perhaps vestiges of costal 
plates retained on the ribs, and the bones of the plastron. The earli¬ 
est recognition of these two wholly distinct layers of bone, Volker 
says, is to be credited to the present writer. On his page 526 Volker 
wrote “Mit Hay imd im Gegensatz zu Dollo (1901) nehme ich fiir 
die gemeinsamen Vorfahren von Atheken und Thecophoren den 
Besitz eines Doppelpanzers an.” 

On only one important matter, as regards the structure of the 
shell of tlie thecophorous turtles, does Doctor Volker differ from 

*Spengers Zool. JahrMcher, Abt. Anat. Ontol,, vol. 33, pp. 431-^562, pis. 30--33 and 3 
text-figs. 
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me. He insists that the peripheral bones are equivalent to the bones 
of the marginal keels of Dermoehelys and belong, therefore, to the 
epithecal layer, while I have regarded them as belonging to the 
deeper layer. In my original paper ® I could rely only on the rela¬ 
tion of the marginal scutes to the underlying bones of tortoises in 
general and on certain bosses on the peripherals of Tomochelys to 
sustain my view. Now, however, that these epithecal bones have 
b^n discovered on the median and lateral keels of GJielys and on its 
peripherals, I do not see how Doctor Yolker or anybody else can 
refuse to accept my identifications. It is evident that the theco- 
phorous peripherals were not derived from the athecate marginals. 
With the acceptance of this view Doctor Yolker would be relieved 
of his difficulty (his page 525) in explaining how it happens that the 
horny scutes do not coincide with the peripherals. 

On his page 530, Yolker concedes that the suprapygal bones belong 
to the thecal, skeleton, in view of my discovery that these in Tom- 
chelys were overlain by epithecal elements, but he insists that the 
pygal bone is an epithecal bone. As he says, “ Neither Dermoehelys^ 
nor Archdon^ nor Protostega offers a solution of the question.” To 
this may be said that Chelys does offer the solution. This bone is 
covered by the rear ends of the twelfth marginal scutes. As told 
above, on the twelfth scute atea of the right side is a large loose bone 
(pi. 2, fig. 1) 20 mm. long, A few millimeters above it is another 
small scale of bone. Near the upper left border of the pygal (same 
figure) is tightly embedded an epithecal scale. 

In evaluating the affinity of Dermoehelys with the Oheloniidae 
Doctor Yolker places the supposed epithecal marginal bones in the 
balance in favor of a close relationship. If we accept his view the 
elements of the shells of the Thecophora and of the Athecae may be 
thus expressed (his page 530) : 

Thecophora 

Nuchal. 

Thecal ele- Neurals. 
ments Costal plates. 

Plastral bones. 

[Marginal bones. 

Epithecal ele- Pygal. 
ments ] Vestigial shreds on the 
keels of rare species. 

If now the marginal elements and the pygal of the Thecophora 
belong to the thecal layer, as shown above, the statement will stand 
thus: 


Thecal ele¬ 
ments 


Athecae 

Nuchal. 

Possible shreds of cos¬ 
tal plates on the 
ribs. 

iPlastrals. 


■o -xt. 11 fDermal armor, upper 
Epithecal ele- lower. 

[Marginal bones. 


ments 


•Arner. Naturalist, toI. 32, 1898, pp. 929-948. 
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Thecophora 

Nuchal. 

Neural plates. 

^ Costal plates. 

Thecal ele- Marginal bones 
ments Suprapygals. 

Pygal. 
.Plastrals. 


Epithecal ele¬ 
ments 


Vestigial ossicles on 
the keels of a few 
species. 


Athecae 

Nuchal. 

^ , Vestigial shreds on 

Thecal ele-. 

ments piastrals, greatly re- 
duced. 


Upper and lower der- 
Epithecal ele- mal armor, includ- 

“aents ing the ossicles of 

the marginal keels. 


When we consider the fact that the thecal elements of the Athecae 
are nearly as much reduced as the epithecal of the Thecophora it 
must he admitted, I believe, that the two groups are pretty widely 
separated. 

3. ORIGIN OP THE PERIPHERAL BONES 


In my paper of 1922, on page 426, I suggested that the thecal 
peripherals of the Thecophora may have arisen from a series of bones 
at the outer ends of gastralia. At present I am inclined to look 
on them as a row of bones developed one at the distal end of each 
of the costal plates. The costal plates and these hypothetical pe¬ 
ripherals would have the relative positions of the large dorsal and the 
small lateral plates seen in the figures of Aetosaurus, The third 
peripheral may be regarded as belonging to the first costal plate, 
that overlying the second rib. The first rib is greatly reduced and 
no costal plate is developed in connection with it. Nevertheless, 
its distal plate may have bene retained as the second peripheral. 
Usually no neural plate is developed which corresponds to the first 
dorsal vertebra, but in some species of Trionychidae, as Aspideretes 
gmgeUom (Cuvier), there is present a plate of bone, the praeneural 
which seems to belong with that vertebra. At present it appears 
to me that the nuchal bone may be a plate homologous with the 
neural plates and to have been in relation with the neural spine of 
the last less cervical. In some ancestor a cervical rib may have been 
overlain by a plate of bone, long ago absorbed; but an accessory plate 
at its distal end may have been preserved and have become the first 
thecal peripheral. 


4. RELATION OE THE NUCHAL TO THE EIGHTH CERVICAL VERTEBRA 

Much importance is attached to the connection between the nuchal 
plate and the neural spine of the eighth cervical in the leatherback 
and the other sea turtles. If the writer’s suggestion is correct that 
the nuchal bone is a homologue of the dorsal neural plates the con- 
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nection mentioned above is a primitive one. In the great majority 
of tortoises this connection was lost, in order to facilitate the with¬ 
drawal of the head and neck into the shell or alongside of it. In 
the. seafaring turtles the articulation may have been retained as 
a point of suspension for the head and neck. 

5. SUBOEDERS OF THE TBSTUDINATA. 

Tortoises must have existed already at sortie time during the 
Permian, for in the Triassic they appear with all their essential 
characters. In the Permian aU the species may have belonged to 
one family, but differentiations had begun. There were yet probably 
none which could withdraw the head within the shell or hide it 
under the edge of the carapace.. No definite cervical vertebrae yet 
existed, but in place of each a congeries of cartilaginous of bony 
basalia. Nevertheless there were tendencies which later revealed 
themselves in the normally bent neck of the Cryptodira and that 
peculiar to the Pleurodira. 

Every chelonian is related to every other one of the order, but to 
some more closely,than to others. I grant that Dermochelys is con¬ 
nected with the Cheloniidae more closely than with any other family 
of the order. In the undifferenti?ited condition of Permian dayp t!fie 
ancestors of the Athecae and of the Cheloniidae may . have been inti¬ 
mately related, but when the primal athecate broke away from the 
association, choso a life on the high seas, began to throw off the armor 
preferred by the others of his tribe and clothed himself with another, 
he won the right for his descendants to be regarded as a separate 
branch of the testudinate host.' 

Doctor Volker recognized the considerable differences existing be¬ 
tween the Athecae and the other sea turtles, but he insisted that to 
regard the two as belonging to distinct suborders gave a very false 
conception of their kinship. He concluded (his page 512) that the 
relationship was best expressed by making Dermocheh/s and the other 
sea turtles a superfamily of the Cryptodira. If, however, this 
is done the other Cryptodira must constitute another superfamily 
and these two will form the suborder of Cryptodira. Then the 
Pleurodira and Trionychoidea must in their turn be given the rank 
of suborders. The writer believes that the Emydidae, Trionychidae, 
and the Chelyidae do not differ sufficiently from one another to be 
representations of as many suborders. Furtliermore, Doctor Volker’s 
scheme by no means brings out the great differences which have been 
demonstrated and which he concedes as existing between DermocTielys 
and the Cheloniidae. The writer maintains that the relationships 
between the groups of the Testudinata are best expressed by setting 
off the Athecae as a suborder opposed to the Thecophora. 
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6. EELA’TIOK OF THF QOBTAJj PLATES TO THE RIBS 

In the carapace of the thecophorons chelonians the broad costal plates 
are intimately fused with the underlying ribs. If my explanation of 
the construction of the carapace is correct, those costal plates at some 
time in the history of these animals were free from the ribs; also it 
is probable,.or at least possible, that in the embryologic development 
of some existing species the costal plates will be found to arise by 
distinct centers of ossification and only later to fuse with the ribs. 
Eminent naturalists have argued on this side of the question; others 
on that; a few, possibly, on both sides. Apparently Goette was the 
first to make a thorough investigation of the embryonic development, 
and he appeared to prove that the costal plate had in it no element 
of dermal bone. Nevertheless, Vblker found himself driven to con¬ 
clude that Goette was in error. A Japanese naturalist, Ogushi,^ 
working on a species of soft-shelled tortoise (Tf'ionyx)^ found that 
Goette’s explanation compelled the conclusion that the scapula, which 
OflLvC^en yei'tebrates overlies the ribs, has been brought to articulate 
by .its,distal end with the underside of the second rib. For this and 
other reasons Ogushi rejected Goette’s hypothesis. Joan B. Proctor,® 
in studying the early stages of the remarkable land tortoise, Testudo 
lcyve?^gii^ found important evidence that the costal plates originated 
independently of the ribs. 

7. RELATION OF THE HORNY SCUTES TO THE UNDERLYING BONES 

Volker (his page 523) discusses the relations of the horny scutes 
to the underlying bones. He agrees with me that primitively the 
scutes coincide with the epithecal ossicles and that now in the the- 
cophorous turtles the coincidence no longer exists. Each horny 
scute may covei^ parts of from two to as many as 10 bones. In my 
paper of 1898 I connected this expansion of the scutes with that of 
the epithecal bones, expressing the view that these bones may once 
have occupied most of the space now covered by the horny scutes 
of the living turtles. It is, however, not necessary to suppose that 
they were so large; although, to judge from Qhelys^ some of them 
must have had a respectable size. It can hardly be doubted that the 
scutes of the Pleurodira and the Cryptodira had their origin on the 
dominant epithecal bones of the keels of their* early ancestors. In 
the primitive Thecophora the bones of the deeper layer were gaining 
the ascendency at the expense of the superficial ones. Although the 
expansion of the epithecal ossicle was checked, the overlying scute 
continued to grow. We must suppose further that the space between 
the keels was in some cases occupied by small plates of bone, as now 

^Morpliol. Jahrb., vol. 43, 1911, pp. 13-15. 

« Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1922, pp. 483-526, pis. 1-3, 21 text-figs. 
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in Demwohelys, and that each of these was capped by a horny scute. 
Expansion of the large scutes was probably accomplished, not by 
suppression of the small scutes, but by fusion with them. As the 
gmall scutes were incorpor'ated in the various dominating ones, the 
underlying ossicles may sometimes have long persisted and have 
produced the appearances reported in my paper of 1922. 

Attention may be called to the point of origin of the scutes of Chdys 
and the direction of their expansion; also to the fact that the scutes 
of our land and swamp tortoises develop in the same manner. The 
vertebral scutes of Ohdydra and of Olem-rtvys (pi. 2, fig. 2) have the 
focus of their growth near their hinder border and they expand for¬ 
ward and laterally. The center of growth of the costal scutes is 
usually near the upper hinder border of the area and the expansion 
is upward, forward, and principally downward. The focus in each 
marginal scute is on the edge of the carapace, at the rear end of the 
scute; and the gi-owth is directed forward and away from the border 
on both the upper and the lower side of the shell. This correspond¬ 
ence of the centers of origin and growth of the scutes of all the 
scute-bearing chelonians furnishes strong evidence that these centers 
correspond to the bony patches found on the tuberosities of Ohelys 
and to bones in the keels of Dermoohdya. 

It is interesting to observe that in the case of all the scutes the 
growth is mostly forward, very little, or not at all, backward; and 
it is somewhat difiicult to determine the reason therefor. At pres¬ 
ent it seems probable that it is coimected with the growth of the 
front part of the shell to the end of furnishing a retreat for the head 
and forelegs. This has been accomplished principally by the for¬ 
ward expansion of the nuchal, the first costal plates, and the anterior 
2 or 3 peripherals. As the nuchal borders moved forward and 
laterally the growth of the first vertebral scute was in the same 
directions and little energy was left backward grow’th. Naturally 
the second vertebral scute grew forward to fill the space left vacant; 
and so for the succeeding scutes. The same explanation appears 
to serve for the costal and the marginal scutes. 

On the lower side of the shell the anterior plastral bones expanded 
forward and inward. The median, or interplastral, row of epithe- 
cal bones, with their scutes, were early suppressed, so that the 
definitive scutes were supplied from the bones of the lateral plastral 
keels. As a result we find that the horny scutes have their centers 
of growth on the outer and rear borders. 

In most Thecophora there are left few or no indications of the 
inframarginal keels of Dermoohelya except perhaps the scutes at the 
ends of the bridges. In species of Baena there is on each bridge a 
row of large inframarginal scutes. Where such scutes are missing 
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the space is filled by outward expansion of the humeral and abdomi¬ 
nal scutes.' In Terra^em thQ space is obsolete. 

It seems worth while to try to account for the extension of the 
scutes beyond the bone on which they originate. Briefly expressed 
the explanation is that they were originally associated each with an 
epitheoal bone which later ceased to support it, leaving it to wander 
until it reached the obstructing border of its neighbors. Sometimes 
parts of three Or more bones are traversed to meet the boundary; 
sOmetihies only two. By the superior growth of epithecal bones 
alon^ certain lines the keels of* the early ancestors of turtles were 
produced. In the course of time some of the bones of the keels be¬ 
came enlarged at the expense of other bones and of the scutes over- 
lying them. Along the middle of the back of Toxoche2y$ we find 
enlarged epithecals reposing on the neurals. We may suppose that 
the most favorable position of an epithecal would be on or near a 
suture between two neurals, since blood vessels and nerves could more 
readily reach it. If now an epithecal of the size of those of Tom- 
were lodged across each neural suture the neural bone itself 
would tend to be suppressed; and among the early Thecophora the 
neurals themselves were gaming the upper hand. Hence about alter¬ 
nate epithecals were suppressed. Although the dominating epithecal 
was itself later dispensed with, the horny scute associated with it 
would expand forward to reach the scute situated the length of two 
neural plates in front. The same explanation will apply to the 
fore-and-aft width of the costal scutes, which may cover one costal 
bone, a part of the one behind, and a part of the one in front. 

When, we examine the marginal scutes we find each one covering 
a portion of one peripheral and a larger portion of the next periph¬ 
eral in front. It seems to the writer that the explanation is as 
follows: The epithecals of this row were small and one for each 
peripheral did not menace the development of the latter. Hence its 
scute could spread only over a part of the next peripheral in front, 

8. DR. G. K. NOBLE’S OBSERVATIONS ON CHELVS 

In 1923 Dr. G. K. Noble reviewed my paper ® of 1922 and gave an 
interesting account of his observations made on a young matamata 
of about three-eighths the size of the animal described in the present 
article. In his specimen he was able to find no traces of the epi¬ 
thecal bones. Considering this young animal in connection with the 
adult in which the bones were absent Noble concluded that my 
“hypothesis should not be accepted without additional materials.!’ 
The present paper describes the additional materials desired. 


•Anrer. Naturalist, vol. 57, pp. 377-~879. 
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It must be remembered that we are dealing with structures whicli, 
as the writer maintains, became useless thousands of generations ago 
and ceased to be reproduced by the great majority of turtles. It is 
not strange, therefore, that they appear in the matamata irregularly 
and in some cases not at all. Doctor Noble must recall what happens 
in the case of the canine teetli of mares and of the first premolars of 
horses in general, not to mention other similar examples. 

Doctor Noble appears to suggest the attacks of parasites on these 
captive matamatas, but he does not pui'sue the subject. The life 
history of such a parasite would'be interesting, if it exists. Doctor 
Noble, however, finally concludes that the ossicles in question seem to 
be bony deposits over injuries received either during captivity or 
rarely in nature. He ought to have told us whether he has observed 
similar bony deposits beneath the uninjured epidermal scutes of 
snapping turtles and terrapins kept in confinement. 

9. PROCTOR'S RESULTS PROM THE STUDY OP TESTUDO 

Mention has just been made of the work of Joan B. Proctor on 
the anatomy of Testvdo. In her effort to determine whether the 
costal plates are simply expansions of the ribs or originate inde¬ 
pendently of them that author examined the recently hatched young. 
She found that the embryonic costal plate was in contact with the 
rib; also that the rib was undergoing degeneration at a; time when 
the costal plate was growing vigorously. She concluded^ therefore, 
that the plate was not derived from the rib. She was led to consider 
also the relation of the developing horny scutes to these «)stal plates 
and in doing so she hit upon a condition which, then unknown to 
her, had been described by Itichard Owen. In the young tortoise the 
horny scutes are already present and relatively large. Inasmuch 
as the vertebral scutes alternate with the costal scutes, there is along 
each side of the dorsal region a zigzag series of points, from each of 
which radiate the edges of three scutes. The author cited found that 
a costal plate developed immediately under each of these triradiate 
structures and that the forms of these plates in their early stages of 
development were in strict correlation with the sutures between the 
superincumbent epidermal shields. 

Now, with few exceptions, and these probably of secondary 
origin, the plates and scales of dermal bone in reptiles underlie and 
support the horny scutes, and the two structures agree more or less 
exactly in form and size. If the explanation proposed by Proctor 
is correct the costal plates take their origin at the intersectioxis of 
the borders of three scutes and these scutes determine the early forms 
of the plates. The present writer believes that these conclusions are 
erroneous. The presence of the bones beneath the borders of the 
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scutes is a coincidence and these are not the cause of the ossification 
or of the forms of those plates. In the genus Testvdo alternate 
costal plates are proximally broad, so as to articulate with three 
neurals; intervening ones are narrow. In the embryo figured the 
costals were preparing to assume those alternating forms. It will 
hardly be contended that the shapes finally taken by the costal plates, 
interlocking as they do, are determined by the homy shields. 
Furthermore, the proximal end of each embryonic plate is pretty 
certainly at the point where it quits the rib and reaches out to meet 
the neural plate. If the growth of the costal is determined by the 
epidermal shield the point where the rib becomes free ought to be 
just below the outer extremity of the vertebral scute. A study of 
the shells of a few species of tortoises will show no such relation. 
The vertebral shields may be very broad while the rib-heads are 
short. 

It is the contention of the present writer that the horny shields 
of tortoises had primarily no relation to the costal plates, but to 
more superficial bones, the epithecals. As a result of the suppression 
of the epithecals the horny shields were brought into contact with the 
more deeply lodged thecal bones. In Ghelys the epithecals are repro¬ 
duced in many individuals and from these the horny scutes spread out 
over the thecal bones. The only effect the scutes appear to have 
on the thecals is to impress on their surface the radiating and con¬ 
centric lines of growth. The shields do not grow at their edges 
merely, but a new layer of horn is laid down on its whole lower 
face, and these layers may often be separated from one another. 
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EXPLANATION OP PLATES 
Plate 1 

Clielys fimbrMa 

Yiew of carapace from above. X 0.44 

c. s. 1—c. s. 4. Costal scutes. 

m. s. 1—m. s. 12. Marginal scutes. 

n. s. Nuchal scute. 

V. s. 1—^v. s. 5. Vertebral scutes. 


Plate 2 

Pig. 1. Ohely$ fimbriata 

View of rear of carapace from behind. X 1 
To show specially the large epithecal bone on the twelfth marginal scute, 
m. s. 11, m. s. 12. Eleventh and twelfth marginal scutes. 

V. s. 0. Fifth vertebral scute. 

Fig. 2. Clemmys insculpta 

View of carapace from above. X 1 

Shows the vertebral, costal, and marginal scutes, their areolep, the outcrop¬ 
ping edges of the successive horny layers, and the direction of expan^on. 
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Carapace of Chelys fimbriata 

For explanation of see plate page 12 





Carapaces of Chelys and Clemmys insculpta 

Fob explanation of plate see page 12 






NEW HELMINTH PAEASITES FEOM CENTEAL 
AMEEIOAN MAMMALS 


By Emmett W. Pbiob 

Zoological Division, JSurew of Animal Industry, United States Department of 

Agriculture 


Among some specimens forwarded to the Bureau of Animal In¬ 
dustry by Mr. Harold W. Brown of Johns Hopkins University, Bal¬ 
timore, Md., were a few specimens of small nematodes which had been 
collected from the small intestine of a three-toed sloth, Bradyfus 
at PenonomI, Panama, July 17, 1926. The specific identity of 
the host is doubtfol, since Miller (1924) lists three species of three¬ 
toed sloths, Bradyjm castanmeps, B. griaem, and B. ignavvA, from 
Central America. The nematodes belong in the family Trichostron- 
gylidae Leiper, 1912, and subfamily Trichostrongylinae Leiper, 1908, 
two species being represented. One species appears to belong to a 
new genus, for which the name Bradypostrongyhbs is proposed; the 
other species is placed in the genus Ghrafhidivm Eailliet and Henry, 
1909. 

In this paper there is also described a species of trematode which 
was coUected by the writer from the gall bladder of a gray spider 
monkey, AteUs georffroyi, which died in the National Zoological Park, 
Washington, D. C., October 8,1926. This animal had been received 
from Nicaragua about two years previously. Since conditions in the 
monkey house are such as to practically preclude the acquirement of 
a trematode infestation, it is assumed that the infestation must have 
been acquired by the monkey before its arrival here, and presumably 
was acquired in Central America. This trematode belongs in the 
family Dicrocoeliidae Odhner, 1910, but owing to the peculiar ar¬ 
rangement of the testes, it has not been possible to allocate this species 
to any existing genus. The new genus OoTvtrorcJm is, therefore, pro- 
pceedior it. 

NEMATODA 

Family TEICHOSTEONGYLIDAB 

BRADYPOSTRONGYLUS, new genus 

Oemrio diagnosis. —^Trichostrongylinae: Cephalic cuticle inflated 
and coarsely striated. Oral aperture simple; esophagus slender, 
varying little in diameter. Bursa of male with two large lateral 

NO. 2726.—Proceedings U. S. National Museum, Vol. 73. Art. 4. 
77068—28 1 
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lobes and an indistinct dorsal lobe. Ventro-ventral and latero-ven- 
tral rays slightly thicker than the other rays and "with their tips 
divergent; externo-lateral, medio-lateral, and postero-lateral rays 
about equal in size, parallel proximally and diverging distally; ex- 
terno-dorsal ray arises from the base of the dorsal ray and is more 
slender than the other rays; dorsal ray thick, forming two branches 
distally and with each branch bifurcate; on each side of the dorsal 
ray, immediately in front of the two branches, a small lateral pro¬ 
jection is present. Spicules similar, short, twisted, and with a rela¬ 
tively long, twisted, median process. Gubemaculum double and 
heavUy chitinized. Telamon present. Tail of female terminates 
in a slender tip and is also provided with three spike-like processes. 
Vulva in posterior fourth of body; ovejectors and sphincters well 
developed; uteri divergent. Eggs oval, with thin shells of uniform 
thickness, and not embryonated within the uterus. 

Ty'pe species. — B^adypostrongyTm panomiensis., new species. 

BKADTPOSTEONGTLUS PANAMENSIS, new species 

Spedfio diagnosis.—Bradypostrongylm: Cuticle of cephalic ex¬ 
tremity inflated and coarsely striated transversely. (Fig. 1.) The 
expanded cuticle is about 85/i long and in diameter. The head, 
exclusive of the cuticular expansion, measures 32fi in diameter. The 
oral aperture is simple. The esophagus is about 770/1 long and 52/^ 
in diameter at the posterior extremity. The nerve ring is situated 
about 270/1 from the anterior end. Cervical papillae not apparent. 

Male 9.5 mm. long with a maximum diameter, in front of the pre- 
bursal swellings, of 156/t. The bursa (fig. 2) is large, elongated 
dorso-ventrally, and composed of two large lateral lobes and an indis¬ 
tinct dorsal lobe. The rays of the bursa, with the exception of the 
externo-dorsals, terminate near the edge of the bursa. The ventro- 
ventral and latero-ventral rays are slightly thicker than the other 
rays and divergent; the externo-lateral, medio-lateral, and postero¬ 
lateral rays are about equal in size and with their tips well separated; 
the extemo-dorsal rays are more slender than the other rays and 
terminate some distance from the edge of the bursa; the dorsal ray 
is heavy and bifurcates to form two branches distally; each branch 
in turn bifurcates to form an incurved median branch and a long, 
slender, widely divergent, lateral branch. A small, cone-like lateral 
prominence is present on each side of the dorsal ray, immediately in 
front of the primary bifurcation. The cuticle in front of the bursa is 
expanded laterally and supported by strong prebursal papillae. The 
spicules are equal, 205/it long, twisted, and with a twisted filamentous 
process arising from the inner aspect of each spicule. (Fig. 3.) 
The-gubemaculum is double and consists of two slightly curved, 
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parallel, well chitinized pieces, each measuring 44/4 in length. Th© 
telamon is composed of two feebly chitinized parts embedded in th© 
wall of the cloaca; the anterior part appears as a relatively wide 
band showing a deep Potch in the antero-dorsal border and a similar 
notch in the postero-ventral border; the posterior part is composed 
of a narrow band extending across the dorsal wall of the cloaca and 
the two ends of this band appear to unite or fuse with a V-shaped 
structure embedded in the ventral wall. (Fig. 4.) 

Female 14 mm. long and 220 /a in diameter. The vulva is a trans¬ 
verse slit located about 3.5 mm. from the end of the tail. The tail 
(fig. 5) terminates in a slender filamentous tip and is also provided 
with three spike-like processes. The terminal filament is about 23/* 
long and the spines about 16/* long. The anus is located about 185/i 
from the tip of the tail. The ovejectors (fig. 6) are strongly muscu¬ 
lar and with a combined length, including sphincters, of 585 to 600/t. 
The eggs (fig. 7) are oval, 66 to 69/* long and 33 to 40/* wide. 

Sosi. —^Three-toed sloth, Bradypus sp. 

Location .—Small intestine. 

Locality .—Central America (Penonome, Panama). 

Tyfe specimens .—^United States National Museum Helmintho¬ 
logical Collections No. 27002. 

The female of this species closely resembles that of the genus 
Anoplostrongylus^ a genus proposed by Boulenger (1926) for cer¬ 
tain trichostrongyles of bats; the male, however, appears to be more 
closely related to Omithostrongylus Travassos, 1914, and in the key 
given by Yorke and Maplestone (1926) it would run out at that 
genus. The dorsal ray, spicules, and gubernaculum appear to be 
sufficiently different from those of either of the above genera to war* 
rant the creation of a new genus. 

GSAFHIDIUM BBOWNl. msv Mteeies 

Spedfie diagnosis. — Graphidivm: Cuticle of the anterior extremity 
slightly inflated and coarsely striated transversely. (Pig. 8.) The 
cuticular expansion is about 77/* long and 38/* in diameter. The body 
shows numerous fine, wavy striations, and is also finely striated 
transversely. The oral aperture is surrounded by three small incon- 
^icuous lips. The esophagus is 650/* long in the male and 740/* 
long in the female, slender, slightly enlarged posteriorly, and is 32/* 
wide about the middle and 68/* wide at the enlarged posterior por¬ 
tion. The nerve ring is situated 237 to 260/* from the anterior end. 
The excretory pore opens ventrally 340 to 390/t from the anterior 
end. Cervical papillae not apparent. 

Male 8.5 mm. long and with a maximum width of about 130/* in 
front of the bursa. The bursa (fig. 9) is composed of two lateral 
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lobes and a smaller inconspicuous dorsal lobe. The rays are well 
separated and extend to near the edge of the bursa. The ventro- 
ventral and latero-ventral rays are divergent and about equal in 
aze; the extemo-lateral ray is slightly thicker and longer than 
the other rays; the medio-lateral and postero-lateral rays are 
divergent; the extemo-dorsal rays arise from the base of the 
dorsal ray and are curved dorsad near their posterior third; the 
dorsal ray forms two branches near its tip and each branch is bidigi- 
tate. Prebursal papillae present. The spicules are equal in length, 
slender, modified tubular in shape, and 632m long. The tips of the 
spicules are pointed and incurved, and have a sharp pointed process 
on the median a^ect a short distance from the tip. Tlie shaft of 
each spicule appears twisted about 156/* from its anterior end. The 
gubernaculum is elongated, curved, well chitinized, and is 128/* long. 
The telamon is composed of two similar, feebly chitinized, retort- 
shaped structures, embedded in the ventral and lateral walls of the 
cloaca. (Fig. 10.) The genital cone is small, rounded, and bears 
two prominent papillae; these papillae are pedunculated and are situ¬ 
ated on each side of the cloacal aperture. 

Female 14 mm. long and with a maximum width of 166/*. The 
vulva is situated about 2.7 mm. from the posterior end of the body. 
The tail (fig. 11) is slender and pointed. The anus is located about 
160/* from the end of the tail. The ovejectors (fig. 12) are strongly 
muscular and have a combined length, including sphincters, of 400/*, 
The eggs are oval, 64/* to 70/* long by 32/* to 38/* wide, with shells of 
uniform thickness, and are not embryonated within the uterus. 

Host. —^Three-toed sloth, Brad^pus sp. 

Location .—Small intestine. 

Locality .—Central America (Penonom6, Panama). 

Type specimens .—^United States National Museum Helmintho¬ 
logical Collections No. 27003. 

This species differs from GrapMdiwm, strigosum (Hujardin, 1845), 
the type of the genus, in the following respects: In (r. strigoswn the 
spicules, according to Hall (1916), are tubular and measure 1.2 to 
2.4 mm. in length; in G-. hrowni they are modified tubular and their 
length is only about one-half of the minimum length given for 
G. strigomim. The gubernaculum in G. trowni is long and well chiti¬ 
nized; in G. stnyostim it is short and so imperfectly chitinized as to be 
almost invisible. In G. strigosfwm the diameter of the female dimin- 
i^es abruptly behind the vulva; in G. hrowni the attenuation is 
gradual The cuticular inflation of the cephalic extremity is very 
distinct and coarsely striated in G. hrowrd, but this character is not 
mentioned for G. strigomm. An examination of the specimens of 
the latter species, donated to the Bureau of Animal Industry by 
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Professor Bailliet, shows that a coarse striation of the anterior end 
of the body is present but the cuticular inflation is not marked. 

TREMATODA 
Family DICROCOELHDAE 
CONTRORCHIS, new genus 

Generic Aiagnom. —^Dicrocoeliinae: Body oval in outline and with 
greatest width at the middle of the body. Oral sucker strongly 
muscular and directed anteriorly. Pharynx well developed; pre- 
pharynx absent. Esophagus short; intestinal ceca slender and ex¬ 
tending to the posterior third of the body. Acetabulum large, situ¬ 
ated about one-fourth of the body length from the anterior end. 
Vitellaria compact, extracecal, and not extending anteriorly beyond 
the posterior border of the posterior testis. Ovary oval in shape and 
situated immediately posterior to the posterior testis. Uterus with 
one ascending and one descending limb, each with numerous trans¬ 
verse coils, extending to the posterior end of the body. Testes oval, 
one lying anterior and the other posterior to the acetabulum. Genital 
oriflce immediately behind the intestinal bifurcation. Excretory pore 
terminal. 

Tyfe species.—GortroroMs hUiophiius, new species. 

CONXBOBGHIS BILIOPHILTTS; new gpccies 

Specific diagnosis. — Gontrorehis: Length 2.5 to 8 mm.; width 0.85 
to 1.1 mm. In preserved specimens the anterior end is slightly 
curved ventrally. The anterior third of the body is covered with 
small scalelike spines. The oral sucker is strongly muscular, 200/» to 
213/1 long by 148/i to 184/t wide, and with the oral aperture terminal. 
The pharynx is situated immediately behind the oral sucker and 
measures 84/t to 99/i long by 71/i to 84/i wide. The esophagus is short, 
67/1 to 71/1 in length, and bifurcates a short distance in front of the 
anterior testis to form simple, slender, intestinal ceca which extend 
to the posterior third of the body. The acetabulum is circular, 
strongly muscular, 183/i to 355/i in diameter, and situated in the 
median line about 500/i from the anterior end of the body. The 
testes are ovoid, elongated transversely; the anterior testis is situ¬ 
ated anterior to the acetabulum and measures 140/i to 210/i by 280/t to 
430/1; the posterior testis is atuated posterior to the acetabulum and 
measures 140/i to 210/i by 350/i to 430/i. The cirrus pouch is pyriform, 
142/1 to 227/1 long and 65/i to lOO/i wide, and contains a relatively large 
vesicula seminalis, a small prostate, and a short ejaculatory duct. 
The genital orifice is situated immediately behind the intestinal 
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bifurcation. The oTary is oval, 99/i. to 114ju- by 127ju. to 170/x, and is 
situated immediately posterior to the posterior testis. The recepta-* 
culum seminis and shell gland are located a short distance behind the 
ovary. The vitellaria are made up of few| compact irregular fol¬ 
licles, occupying a space SSO/i to 400/ii long, on each side of the body 
lateral to the intestinal ceca, and not extending anteriorly beyond 
the level of the posterior edge of the posterior testis. The uterus 
consists of an ascending and decending branch and of numerous 
lateral coils, extending posteriorly to the posterior end of the body 
and anteriorly to the ovary. The eggs are small, oval, brown in 
color, ^and are 35ju. to 38/i long and 21ii to 24ju. wide. 

Host — Aides geoffroyi. 

Location, —^Gall bladder. 

LooaLitg .—^National Zoological Park, Washington, D. C. 

Type specimens ,—^United States National Museum Helmintho¬ 
logical Collections No. 27599; paratypes, No. 27869. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES 

ABBBi:VIAT10N8 

ao. acetabulum j o. p. cirrus pouch; d, dorsal ray ; e, egg; e. d, esterno-dorsal 
ray; e. 1. externo-lateral ray; e. p. excrfetory pore; £rl>, gubemaculum; go. 
genital cone; ff, p, genital i>ore; i/nt intestine; I. latero-ventral ray; m. h 
medio-lateral ray; ob. oral sucker; ov, ovary; 1, 8, ovejectors; ppc, papil¬ 

lae on the genital cone; ph, pharynx; p. t i>ostero-lateral ray; $p* spicules; t 
telamon; t Ou anterior testis; t p. posterior testis; u^t, uterus; vit vltellaria; 
iml, vulva; i;. v. ventro-ventral ray. 

PnATH 1 

Fio, 1. BmdppostrongyUis panmiensis. Anterior end of female. 

2. Bradypostrongylus pammensiB, Bursa of male; dorsal view. 

3. Bradypoatrmgylus pammemis. Spicules and gubemaculum; ventral 

view. 

4. BraSypostrongylus pmamensis. Telamon; dorsal view. 

5. Bradypostrongylus pcmamensis. Posterior end of female. 

6. Bradypostrongylus pammensis. Ovejectors. 

7. BradypostrongyVus panamensis. Egg. 

Plate 2 

8. GrapMdium IrownJi. Anterior end of female. 

9. GrapMdium l>roumi. Posterior end of male. 

10. Grapliidium l)rovmL Telamon and genital cone; ventral view. 

11. GrapMdmm droumi. Posterior end of female. 

12. GrapMdium Irowm. Ovejectors. 

13. ControrcMs MliopMlus. Ventral view. 


o 














TWO COMMON SPECI^)8 OF PAKASITIO CRUSTACEA 
. (^ACCUUNIUAE) OF THE WEST INDIES 


By H. BoscHjttA 
Of tJts Z7n«V6f«i<ir of Mollm^ 


Hie chief chai'acteristic^ Refining the genera of the Bhizooephala 
1^6 shape aijd the situation, of the internal organs. One of 
t£e most important is the manner in which ilie visceral mass i& 
ti^^tk^, jnan^ by a mesentery, which may be thin, as in 
wd aliied genera, or thicker, as in PeU&ffmter and other 
' the group. Smith (1906), the author of a monograph 

‘)(^’^i&phizocephala, based the taxonomy of the group for a large 
part tih® differences in the size and the place of the mesentery- 
This author created the new generic name Set&rosaocus, the type 
species of -which is Saecndma hiam Kosanann, which is characterized! 
by a very short mesentery. In this species it is confined to the imme¬ 
diate -vicinity of the stalk only. According to Smith the internal 
^ucture of the other parasites of the group which live on crabs does 
not lAow any morphological differences, and consequently he united! 
them under the name Sacmlm/i oaroim. In this respect, however. 
Smith’s conclusions are wrong, for there are a number of species 
which can be distinguished from S. oetir<skA by constant morphological 
features. . 

The mesentejry hf cardm, is complete; it stretches from> 

the sta|k to ih® umntle qp«oing. In. some other parasites, which, 
have d^iadbed as species of the genus NcwomZitmi, the mesentery 
is incqa^pl^ for it toninates at some distance from the mantle 
^#«g. .,For there species of Sacculinidae with incomplete meseh- 
paper (Boschma, 1^7) I have founded the lie-w 
the type species of which is D. negteota {8pom- 
jkm i^gleeta Fraisse). Another ccmstant feature of all the spedess 
bdlonging to this genus is found in the shape of the testes; they are; 
curved, whereas in Sdgou^ima they consist of more or less straight 
tubes. 

There are a few species of Sacculinidae which in some respectsf 
constitute intermediate forms between the genera SaeGutma andE 
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DT^(moTohis* In these species the mesentery is complete, as in Sao- 
evitma; the testes, however, have a curved shape, as in Df&pamreTm, 
They differ from SuGOt^WiOi as well as from DvepisnoTohis in another 
anatoinical respect: The visceral mass is not (as in these two genera) 
connected with the stalk, but it is attached to the mantle at some dis¬ 
tance from the stalk. I unite here the species which show the above- 
mentioned characteristics under the new generic name Lofeothylamta. 
Accordingly, I consider the family Sacculinidae composed of four 
genera with the following chief characteristics: 

SaeetMm: Mesentery complete, testes straight, visceral mass united 
with the stalk. 

LoxotJm/lacus: Mesentery complete, testes curved, visceral mass 
united with the mantle at some distance from the stalk. 

Drep<mo7‘oMs: Mesentery incomplete, testes curved, visceral mass 
united with the stalk. 

'Mesentery almost wanting (confined to the imme¬ 
diate vicinity of the stalk). 

There are a great number of species belonging to the Sacculinidae, 
although this number is smaller than Giard (1887, 1888) assumed, 
who upheld that every species of crab had its own species of rhi^p- 
cephalous parasite. This theory (the theory of the absolute specific¬ 
ity of the parasites) has been combated by Smith (1906), who, how¬ 
ever, went to the other extreme and expressed as his opinion that all 
the parasites of the genus SacotMim belong to one and the same valid 
B^ies, 8. eoBTckd Thompson. Smith based this conclusion on the 
fact that he found no morphological differences between the para¬ 
sites on different crabs in the material at his dispt^. Now, this 
conclusion also was too far-reaching, for Giard (1887) had 
proved already that the parasite called by him SaocuMna fromsei 
{^DrepanorcJm neglecta (Fraisse), see Boschma, 1927) differs 
from 8. cwecvm in constant morphological characteristics, the 
form and situation of the testes in both species being very different. 
Moreover, Kossmann (1872) had described morphological differences 
between specif of Sacculinidae which were found on different hosts. 
Eis diagnoses of new species were based mainly on the structure of 
the chitinous covering of the mantle, which in many cases bears 
definitely shaped small excrescences. Kossmann also was convinced 
that a certain species of Saoeuli/na could live on one species of host 
<mly and accordingly described too many forms as new species. The 
discovery of the appendages of the cuticle, however, was a valuable 
progress in the study of the Sacculinidae as it furnishes reliable 
data fpr the taxonoiny of the group. Especially in tropical 
species (Kossanann’s material had been collected at the Philippine 
Mands) these small ,projecting pairts of the extema i cuticle are dis¬ 
tinctly vi^le. In the same way in the collection of the Siboga 
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Expedition^jEroidithe East Indian Archipelago also, the greater part 
of the Sacoulinidae are sufficiently characterized by the peculiar struc¬ 
ture of the excrescMioes on the external cuticle of the mantle (Van 
Eampen and Boschma, 1925). In the paper cited we were able to 
prove that a number of morphologically well defined species of 
BmmUm occur iii the East Indies. Two more striking facts were 
observed, fiirst, that a single species may occur as a parasite of several 
species of crabs, and,, second, that certain q)ecies of crabs may be 
boosted with two tnr more different species of Saocvlwa. Conse¬ 
quently this paper proves conclusivdy th®t the opinions of Giard as 
well as Smith can not be upheld. 

i«A comparative study of a great number of European representa- 
of the genus Saootdim (Boschma, 1927) yielded almost the 
Saaae results: Among the European forms one species of para¬ 
site may'ir^e^ differ^t species of crabs, as in the case of Sao&iMna 
Ithisi‘region, however, two morphologically different 
ihami never been found as paradtes on one species of host. 
4|fee#afe3y''.Gn&in-Ganivet (1911) published a paper in which notes 
w^ given on the anatomy of many European Sacculinids, and this 
author has already pointed out that a great number of the so-called 
species of Giard’s have no real systematic value. According to 
Gu4rin-Ganivet we may regard a certain form as a definite species 
OTily in those cases in which morphological differences from other 
species can be demonstrated. In the paper cited I based my conclu- 
snm on the sme premises. 

In some cases a certain paramte infests exclusively crabs belonging 
to a small systematic groups as DrepatnoroMs negleeta (Fraisse), 


which is known to occur on the species of the genera Maoropodia and 
Inaohm. Both 5f these genera belong to the subfamily Inachinae 
(fftmily Ifejidae) \and the parasite, which is structurally very dif¬ 
ferent from all<rfher known Eus^,«^n Sacculinids, is the only species 
of the group which is known to infest these cpabs. The parasite of 
thomsom, another epeciee of the. same subfamily, belongs 
to quite Ui different species which, is not.jfound 

crab. Another jWell defined 


te mem m one specaes of crab only, namely, Erifhm 
<^jithe? hand omwni infests a large 

numb^ of hosts bekmging to differmt families of BrachTOta. i 


The Bidian !specii^;of Sacculinidae are very imperfectly 
known. One species has been d^:ribed as jSaoetdma pcstwpcnei by 
Gissler (1884) after its host Pamopem herbstU (Milne-Edwards). 
The external form of this parasite is known, for the description is ac¬ 


companied by two text-figures; jts internal anatomy and the structure 


of its cuticle have not been described in the cited paper. Fortunately 
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mclmdes a nmnber of ^echueiis which imdoubtedly 
^j^deig to th^ i^une ^eacies ai^i a diagnosis of this species is found 
m the ioUowhig pages. The study of .its anatomy proves that it 
hekm^ to the genus Loceoiki/laeiMt, 

’ In the West Indimi region, however, more than one species 
^eeuMnidae occur. Besides that described by Gissler, this faxdily 
k r^resented by many other species^ aa I demonstrated a few yeais 
ago when I eaaimined the material collected by Dr. Van der Horst 
at iC^a§ao (Bosehma, 1925). Three specimens of SaetnMim were 
lepr^^rt^ in tiik collection, each of which constituted the type 
specimen of a new species. . 

Although there ma a great number of West Indian i^Kecies of 
Sacculinidae, only two seem to occur as common forms. One of 
tiie» is Gisslerte species, the other, which is d^ribed in the present 
paper under the name DrepimoTohis ooeidenicXis, has not been 
recorded before. It is an .interesting fact that each of these specaes 
is found on several species of crabs, but each infests a definite group 
systematically related hosts. Drepcmorclm ocoidmtcMs lives on 
crabs of the family Majidae, whereas Lomih/lacm pemopaei is 
known as a paissite of Pampem and nearly allied genera, all,of 
which are representatives of .tiie family Xamthidae. Gohsequeni|y 
juti; as in European the Sa^ulinidae. of the We^ ZncUhn 

region are restiricted to definite lamiMes of crabs within which these 
twoemomon paraStes infest sevmral different ^leoie^ 

The descriptions of the two spwies that fioHow are entirely based 
on tbe matmal''of ^ Umte# Stat^ Hatidmd Museum, in which 
botii are nep^re^ted by a number of spemmena i 

i m«GPa(?oi^:ms QccmBNTAma mtw 

Tppe. —Cat. No. 00608, tj.S.N.M., on Mithrase fotoeps (A. M.-E,), 
‘* Ffeh Hawk ” Sta. 7153. Headman’s Bay, west coast of Florida 
3he of the aninmls is roundish'or somewhat irregular, often 
Vrife more or lees well-marked angular tips. (Fig. 1.) Ihe size is 
variable, scane specimens have a greater diameter of 4 «>»»- or less, 
whilst others are much larger; The largest specimen in the collec¬ 
tion (fiig. 1<?, d) nSeasun® 11.5 mm. from the dorsal to the ventral 
surface (the diameter at - ri^it angles with the axis through the 
mantle <^>^Q!ing and thd staiOk). As in c^her species of Sacculinidae 
mze of tile parasites depieaids at I^tst partially on the skse of their 
hosts'; Tim lai^r specimens are'found ofi crabs be touging to specaes 
'fetnch'may attain a cckaparatively large size. 

■The mahtifi dpmni®, which li^ approximately oppoate the gfaillr, 
is iallmr wide. ’ Tt is often surrounded by a waU-tiiaped projection Of 
tiw mantfe^ which miy form a tab«i&» expansion. 
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The interaal Bnatomy of the specios resembles strongly that of the 
type species of the genus, Drefemc^oMs necfi^at (see Boschma, 1927). 
The closed end of the testes in D, ocdderniiMs is found in the posterior 
part of the viscera) ffla^ (nearer to the stalk than to the mantle 
(gening); in ^ne^e^ta this part of the testes is sittiated at a com¬ 
paratively greater distance from the stalk. The testes of D. oooi- 
dmteMs have a fairly huge size. (Fig. 2.) 

The colleteric glands oosupy about the center of the lateral sur¬ 
faces (in D. ‘mgleetsoL these organs are much nearer to the mantle 
opening). The colleteric glands contain a comparatively small num¬ 
ber of branched tubes. 



Fig, 1.—spjjciMBNs or Debpanorchis occidhintai*i8. 

.PBOM StoHRAX rORCIBPS (A. MMaNH-BOWAROS) , THB SOBFACB 
BtlNG against THB THORAX OF THB HOST, X 3%. % THB 

sAmRI SROOIIW^ THR SURTACH I<XIMG AGAINST THB AJBDOMBN OF 
" ^ : THB HOST, X dU WBXM MACBO<Xffi>r.OMA OAMFTOCmtFM 

(StaMPSON), THB StrRPAiC® Rxmo acoinst thb thorax of 
t THB host/ X 8- WHB SAMH SPBGIM0S, THB SUBFAOB LTING 
against THB ABDOMBN OF THB h6sx> X 3. IN THBSB FIG- 
ORBS THB HANTiai OlPimiNG IS FOtilD IN THB tJpPiai PA»T> THB 
STALK IN THB LOWBR PART 

characteristics of i?. oociderdc^ are those of the ex- 
eu^e ,of the mantle. The external cuticle is a 
la^, el thicks do^ not exceed 10#u, It has a 

smooth surface tti^ont any cjxcrescehces. Seen from a^ve the sur¬ 
face is divided into anall areas v^hich have a diameter of 10 to 15/jf 
and are surrounded by more or less meandering lines. (Fig. Z o, &.) 

On the internal cuticle of the mantle a great number of retinacula 
are found, more than in any other species of Sacculinid. (Fig. 3, 
o-A) The internal cuticle is divided into small areas of approxi¬ 
mately lOOjtt diameter; in detached pieces of this cuticle the marginal 
parts of these areas are more or less wrinkled. Each of these small 
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bea3^ dtte or W6 retinacula. (Fig. Sd.) The retinacula are 
aboht 30)1 loJig? their broadened basal part is surrounded by a circular 
grodl?iS at the place where they are attached to the cuticle. The apical 
part 6f the retinacula bears 6 to 10 spindle-shaped excrescences of 
about ISjtt Mgth, which 'ate provided with small lateral barbs. (Fig. 
3 0—A. ) 

In the material of the United States National Museum Drepamr- 
oMii 6mi/3ieni(Ms occurs on the following hosts: 

'Ma&oimlom)a omaptoemm (Stimpson); of Florida. 

Maeto^eUma, dipkmMhmri (Stimpson); Cuba. 

Miorophrys hioOT- 
nutw (Latreille); off 
Florida; Cuba; Ba¬ 
hamas. 

Mithrass f6roep^ 
(Herbst); Bahamas. 

MUhrase forceps (A. 
Milne-Edwards); west 
coast of Florida. (Host 
of type.) 

Mithraas sovdptua 
(Lamarck); Jamaica. 

PUho amsodon (von 
Martens); oflE Florida. 

Pit ho Iherminieti 
Schramm; Key West 
or west coast of 
Florida. 

Pig. 2.—^Dsiwanobchis occiiniKxu.is isou Uixbbax StCtWCionopS furcoid 

TotunsB (A; Mti.NB-HDWABDs), MWGiiroiHAi, saoBios, eoelata (Milne-Ed- 

^ *** wards); off Florida, 

Among these crabs the ^ecies of the genera Maoroooeloma, Mi- 
erophays, and MUhrm belong to the family Periceridfia, and the 
family Majidse is represented by the genera PUho and Btmodonop^ 

LOXOTHTLACUS, new genus 

Body laterally compressed, mantle opening opposite the ^Ik. 
Visceral ma^ attached to the manUe at some distance from the stalk.' 
M^enteiy thin, extending froth the place where the .visceral nxasss is 
united with the mantle to the mantle opening. CoUeteric glandh 
tsdth a, humber of branched tub^ in or near the central part of the 
later^ sur&ces of the visceral mass. Testes curved, the cdnvmc'part 
rumti^ a|on^ the me^ntery. 


veus (Msrens 
^inahtk 
tesiis 

daJ&nme 
toverinq 
nih& 
viaeaxd 



coUeterio 

gUuui 

jjuwtk 
cotvity 
vMh' 
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The type species of this genus is 8(ic<ytj^hut coTmjtJ/um Kossmaiin. 
Among my material I have complete series of sections of three 
specimens belonging to this species. All of these have a complete 
mesentery and curved testes, whilst the visceral mass is united with 
the mantle at Some distance from the stalk.^ Kossmann’s fi^re of 
the type ^ecies does not Show distinctly the unusual place of the 
stalk,* The other characteristics of the genus (the curved testes and 
the complete mesentery) are 61early drawn in ahother figure by the^ 



Pig. 3.—^DBBPANOECHIS OCfCmUNTALIS. g, past op thb bxtwenal cumcfMi of a spbci- 
MBN FEOM PITHO ANISODON (VON MAETBNS), X 440. "b, PART OF THB BMBSNAL COTI- 
CLB OF A SPBCIMFN FROM MiPHRAX FORCRPS (A. MlLN»-BOWARDS), X 440, 0, EBT^- 

INACULUM OP A SPPCIMBN FROM MACitOOOEIjOMA CAMPXOCBRUM (STIMPSON), X 440, 
ll, INTBRNAIi ifvm BBTINACULA ^P A SPBCIMBN FROM MiCROPHEXS RICOBNUTUS 

(IiA'PBBIU.B), X 110; A RBTINACDLtrM OF A SPBCIMBN FROM MiTHEAX SOULPPCrS 
lO-MAECK, X 440. ft RBTINACUIiUM OP A SPBCIMIJI^ PROM PiTHO ANISODON <V0» 
Martens), x 440. g and rbtinaccla of a specimen prom Miceophrxs bicobno- 
Tos (Law«du>, X 440 . J f 



ae amthor,® ProbaHy the first of Rossmaim’s aboTe cited figurea'^ 
aPdg^iir Wrectj for all other pecuKarities of Bay speci- 
r Bt ih -with tto author’s description. As in the t^& 
Sir external cutifcle is proiddM with long and Stout spifies. 
On abdouht of the last-named feature the is^edes liOtiMJi^laom 
coroulmn. (Kossmaim), is one of ihe best charactenied spades of 
the whole family. Ihe Wfest Imdian spedes wbidi is described 
below differs from Z. ccyrmTmn, especially in the smaller dze of its 
cuticular excrescences. 


1 See Van Kampen and Boschma, 1925, pi. 2, fig. 3, 
* See Kossmann, 1872, pi. 2, fig. 55. 

I Idem, pi. 2, fig. 5a. 



-S' / : PiliDOEEDIKGS OF THE UAMONAL MXJSBTEJM r t<w^7» 

. f liOSOOnTLACITSPANOFAEI (GiMlw) .i'. 

SaooiHim^ pmofiaei GibSub, 1884 

The, «)«iTpa.l has a roundish shape; in ^me cases the mantle bf(.s 
more w less di^cftly marked tip^. (Fig. 4.) The size is variahlo, 
thryigh in general the pjurasites of this specie? are small j the larged 
: in the collection has a greater diameter of about 6 mm. 

. The n^mtle opening lies at tibie top of a small tube-like expansdon 
■of the mantle, which is usually directed towards the surface which 
dies against the thorax of the host. In the type specimen (see 



Fig, 4^—1?W0,SFBCIMBNS of liOXOTHFLACUS PANOPABl (GlSS- 
FitOBX FAKOFBUS HFBBST^Z MILKB'BI>W4&I>&, 

, tK® LTING AGAINST TK® THORAX OF THB 

HOST, X T%. THE SAME SPECIMEN, THE SURFACE 
AfiAfNST THE ABDOMEN OF THE HOST, X 7%, 0, 

FROM ItoATFANOPBUE lEBPRESSUS (telTH), THE StTRFACE 
iTO9. ,4aA|JfS^ THE THOBAX OF THE HOST# X T%. 4, 

TE^^SABSE specimen^ THE SITEEAC® DXING AGAINST THE 
abdomen OF TKE HOST, X 7^* In THESE FIGURES THE 
MANTLE OPENING IS FOUND IN THE UPPER PART, THE 
S T AL K IN THE LOWER PART 

"<Jissler, 1884, figs. 1 and 2) this tubular expansicta of the mantle also 
is well developed. 

In the accompanying figure (fig. 5), a longitudinal section parallel 
to the dorsal smd the ventral surfacesi, all the characteristics of the 
genus LcmothyTacm are visible: The stalk is attached to the maptle 
at some distance from the visceral mass, a section of the closed part 
-of one of the testes is found in the posterior part of the visceral mass, 
and in the lower part of the figure (consequently in the anterior 
part of the animal) the visceral mas? is attached to the mantle by 
iiie m^entery. The section is from the immediate vicinity of the 
:mantle op^ng, a part of the sphincter which surrounds the mantle 
■opening is visible in the lower part of the figure. 
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The testes are stroBgly curved, their (Kdafemity lies at a short dis¬ 
tance from the vasa deferentia (in L. corcukm the closed end of the 
testes lies much nearer to the mantle opening). The colleteric 
glands occupy about the central part of the lateral surfaces; they 
contain a large number of tubes. 

The external cuticle of, fl^e mantle is rather thin, 8-12/* approxi¬ 
mately. Its upper surface eohsiets of small areas which have an irreg¬ 
ular contour; the diameter of these areas is about 9-12/*. In some of 


the specimens of the nmterial 
each qf the cuticular areas bears, 
a snail spine (fig. 65); in other 
specimens a much smaller num- 
Mr of these spines occurs, as 
Only about one-fourth of the 
total number of areas has such 
an excrescence . (fig. 6ai). These 
^ines are taj^fedng from the 
?to ^ t(^, whidi is evenly 
]&aSed; they may attain a 
length of 20/* and a thickness (at 
the base) of 3/*. In different 
parts of the mantle of one speci¬ 
men of L. jtanopaei Ihe spines 
may be of different sizes. (See 
fig. 6o, d.) On the whole the 
differences between the cuticular 
excrescences of different speci¬ 
mens (even those "W^hich live on 
different hosts) are not more 
striking than those found among 
tjie ^ines of different parts of 
the mantle of one specimen.. 

The internal cuticle of the 



mantle bears amall retinacula 


(fig. ’6j y-i) which consist of a very indgnificant basal part and h 
j(8 to 5) of spindle-^aped excrescences of 6-9/* length. 
»iP^‘t^bs ^u|| not be detected on these spindles. 

tiie IJhited States National Museum, conlalxis. 
spedmcqs pampaei on the following hosts: 

(S^asure)Porto Rico. 


E'W'ypomopem deprmm (Smith); Florida (?); Texas. 
Pcmopem Milne-Edwards; Jamaica; Cuba. 
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“Gisd^r’s specimen on which the original description of the species 
*wa^ bstsed. was a parasite of P(tfyiop6W collected on the coast 

rof Florida (Tampa). 







TFIG. 6,—^LOXOTHTLACUS PANOPABI (GiSSLI®). a, PAKT OP THB JDXTEOEINAL CUTICLD OP A 
SPBCIMBN PEOM BUBYPANOPBUS DBPRBSSUS (SMITH), X 440, PART OP THB 3BXTBB- 
NAli CUTICLB OP A SPBCIMBN PBOM PANOPBUS HBBBSTII MILNB-BDWAEDS , X 440. 
e AND APPBNDAGBS PROM TWO DIPPBEBNT PLACBS ON THB EXTERNAL CUTICLE OP A 
SPBCIMBN PROM PANOPBDS HBBBSTII MILNB-BDWABDS, X 440. CDTICULAR AP¬ 
PENDAGES OP ANOTHER SPECIMEN PROM PANOPBUS HERBSTII MILNE-EDWARDR^ X 440. 
i, COTICULAR Apmn>ACaiS op a SPBCIMBN PBOM I^ANOPBDS OOCIDBNTAUS (SAUS- 
sure), X 440. fir, RBTINACULUM OP A SPECIMEN PBOM EURYPANOPBUS DBPRBSSUS 
(Smith), X 440. and i, retinacula op two DiPPufeaNT speciiAdns from' Bano- 
PBUS HBBRSnt MILNB-EDWARDS, X 440 
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TWO STEW CKABS »FEOM THE EOCENE OF TEXAS 


By Mart J. Eathbtot 

Associate in Zoology, TJnitei States National Museum 


The' species here described come from the same general region in 
Texas. The Eanimd was taken in a core drill, Lane No. 1, depth 
S60 feet, by the Marland Oil Co., a part of the Thomas Jordan 
Survey of land in Navarro County. The Lane farm is located about 
4 miles north of Kerens and 8 or 10 miles west-southwest of Tool in 
Henderson County. Until now the genus Notoseehs was known 
from only one species, a Eecent one. 

The Xanthid was collected by John E. Adams, Bureau of Eco¬ 
nomic Geology, Austin, Tex., in the bed of Little Brazos Creek, 
Brazos County, on both sides of the old Bryan and Brazos Valley 
Eailroad bridge. 

The type-specimens are in the United States National Museum. 
Family EANINIDAE 
Genus NOTOSCELES Bourne 

Notosoeles Bormi®, Joum. linn. Soe., Zool., London, vol. 36» 1922, p. 78; 
type, N. cMnmonis Bourne, a Recent specie from. t]ie Sulu Seb. 

NOTOSOELES BOUBNEL tiew ^eoies 
Plate 1 

sp. Eathbun, in Hirll, Bull, Amer, Assoc, Petroleum Geologists; 
toL No, 1, p. 109. 

Cap^pape 1, fig, 4) about two-thirds as wide as long,, widest 
at-tBi^ddle of its length, lateral spine in front of middle of antero¬ 
lateral margin. Surface minutely punctate, punctae close together; 
except on the frontal and orbital regions where the surface is densely 
and roughly granulate. The granulation begins just in front of the 
base of the lateral spine and at the end of a curved (convex forward) 
ridge which passes obliquely forward to a point just behind the 
inner of the orbital fissures and then transversely behind the front; 

No. 2727.— Proceedings U. S. National Museum, Vou 73, Art. 6. 
76798—28 T 
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the siirfacs of ths rxdgs as wsll as tli6 space anterior to it is grann- 
late. Front with a sharp well advanced median tooth with a small 
tooth on either side; outline obscure but the accessory tooth points 
obliquely outward. Orbital slits deep and open, the inner sinus longer 
than the outer, its outer margin exceeding the inner margin, while the 
reverse is true of the outer sinus; margin between the sinuses oblique 
and nearly straight. Outer orbital tooth broad, tipped by a long, but 
thick and slightly curved spine, convex outside. The antero-latei^al 
spine of the carapace is similar to the orbital spine but longer; it also 
is curved but directed very slightly outward, but not so far as the line 
of the widest part of the carapace. The postero-lateral margin is 
slightly sinuous and marked by a raised line formed by a single row 
of close granules; it rounds into the truncate posterior margin. 
Length of carapace 12.6, width 8 mm. The above description is 
made from a small specimen imbedded in a cross section in such a 
way that only the dorsal surface of the carapace is exposed. Cat. 
No. 369608, U.S.N.M. 

Fortunately another specimen showing sternal as well as dorsal 
surface was taken previously from the Midway, basal Eocene, near 
Kerens, Navarro County; it was submitted to Dr. W. L. Stephenson 
by D. W. Ohem, Borealis OU Co,, Oklahoma City. This specimen 
lacks the frontal and orbital regions; it measures 25.6 mm. in length 
up to the anterior base of the lateral spine; approx,imat6 width 22 
mm., estimated length 34.6 mm. Carapace (pi. 1, fig 1) very convex 
from side to side, high in the middle where it forms a broad smooth 
ridge; either side of it on the posterior half of the carapace there is 
a shallow depression; at the widest part of the carapace on the left 
fflde (the right side is broken away) there is a large round smooth 
boss. I am not sure that this is natural to the crab as it looks much 
like a swelling due to parasitism. 

AddiUoncA ocewrrenGe. —^Two specimens were taken in the Midway 
of southwestern Arkansas at Buzzard Bluff, sec. 16, T. 14 S., R 26 
W., Miller County, by J. P. D. Hull, and were returned to him. 

Oom/pairison vMTi ty'pe-spedes .—So far as the carapace and sternum 
(pi. 1, fig. 2) are concerned this species agrees in all essentials with 
the Recent or type-species of the genus. The postero-lateral margins 
converge more rapidly and the posterior margin is correspondingly 
shorter than in N. chmmoms. The lobe at the middle of the supra¬ 
orbital margin is subquadrate in^ead of triangular. 
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Family XANTHIDAE 
Genus HAKPACTOCARCINUS A. Milne Edwards 

Barpaotoctzreinius A. MUiNb Edwaeds, Ann. Sd. Nat., Zool., ser. 4, vol. 18, 
1862, pp. 46 and 64; type, E. pvnotulatus (Desmarest) from tie Eocene 
of Prlabona. 

HAEPACTOCARCINtrS AMBBICANDS, new ipeciei 

Plates 2 and 3 ' 

The specimens were obtained chiefly from the interior of con¬ 
cretions, but the material was so friable that the fosals broke into 
many pieces. One female and one male were in a layer 10 feet be- 
loT? the concretions; they are used as holotype and paratype. 

DiagiMms .—Lateral teeth behind the orbit five, very small. Sur¬ 
face of carapace uneven in posterior two-thirds. Chelipeds similar 
and <bE moderate size in the female, unequal in male, the major one 
of enormous size, the fingers greatly elongate. 

Descrt^p^n .—Carapace of female holotype (pi. 2, fig. 3) very 
little broader than long; chord of antero-lateral margin nearly as 
long as postero-lateral margin, and amply rounded; postero-lateral 
margin slightly sinuous, nearly straight. Surface very convex, more 
so from front to back than from side to side; punctate and very 
finely granulate. From either side of the widest part of the meso- 
gastric region a broad, nearly longitudinal furrow runs back to 
the intestinal region stopping short of the posterior margin. A 
large but low swelling occupies the inner angle of the branchial 
region, and a larger but less weU defined one adjoins it in an antero¬ 
lateral direction. From the lateral tooth a very blunt ridge runs 
backward and inward and upward on to the dorsal surface. At 
the end of this ridge and a little above and within the postero-lateral 
margin there is a round shallow depression. The postero-lateral 
margin is very thick and not clearly defined, the antero-lateral is 
thin but blunt and furnished with five small teeth behind the orbit; 
their tips are for the most part broken off; the anterior or first 
tcMith is very dight, scarcely a tooth but a very oblique angle in 
jlihe ^rgin; the other teeth appear to be normal to the margin, the 
i^cond one very small, the third and fourth larger and perhaps 
subequaJ, the fifth probably considerably larger, judging from a 
section of the ba^. The intervening sinuses are imequal and in 
the order of their length on the left side are 1.3.2.4.5, the first sinus 
longest, the fifth shortest. On the right side the first tooth is nearer 
the orbit. The upper margin of the orbit is approximately a semi¬ 
circle viewed from above, the outer angle narrow and well advanced; 
at the lower inner angle there is a strong, conical, subacute tooth, 
more advanced than the outer tooth. 
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The under side of the carapaee (pi. 2, fig. 4) is more coarsely 
granulate than the upper^ the granules more distant; on the margins 
and along the pterygostomian ridge the granulation is fine and 
close. The remains of the buccal cavity and the outer maxillipeds 
indicate the following: The buccal cavity widens forward, its an¬ 
terior margin sinuous. The exognath and endognath of the maxil- 
lipeds are wide, the exognath widest at the middle; endognath 
obliquely placed, ischium widening distally, merus obliquely placed, 
its anterior margin fitting against the arch of the buccal margin. 
On the sternum at the base of the cheliped and either side of the 
proximal end of the terminal segment of the female abdomen 
there is a large tubercle obliquely compressed. The first- five seg¬ 
ments of the mature abdomen are short, the sixth is nearly twice as 
long as the fifth, measured at the middle, and is longer at the sides, 
the distal margin being a broken line; terminal segment not quite 
so long. Surface coarsely and unevenly punctate. Length of cara¬ 
pace approximately (front margin broken off) 35 millimeters; width 
to base of lateral tooth, 44.6; fronto-orbital width, 23 millimeters. 
Cat, No. 36960T, TJ.S.N.M. 

A pair of loose chelae, one with fingers (pi. 2, figs. 1 and 2), may 
belong to the holotype as they have the same rusty coloration and 
gloss. Left palm about two-thirds as high as right. A large tuber¬ 
cle opposite the digital sinus and an oblique line of three tubercles 
on the proximal half; the upper and middle tubercles are elongate 
and similar, the middle one shorter; the lowest one is conical; a lobe 
on inferior margin at proximal end. Upper margin incomplete in 
both palms but having three large tubercles, while the hinder portion 
in the smaller palm is produced in a lamina bearing three smaller 
tubercles (fig. 2, St)* An outer margin of the upper surface shows a 
few low swellings. The inner surface (pi. 2, fig. 2) has through the 
middle a short longitudinal line of granules, three on the larger 
palm, four on the smaller. Fingers of the larger chela similar, short, 
triangular in side view; prehensile edge largely occupied by two 
huge, low molariform teeth or tubercles. 

Paratype a\ One concretion yielded not only the body of a crab 
but a manus. The front between the eyes is fairly well shown 
(pL 2, fig. 6); the median teeth are separated by a very shallow 
sinus and are only slightly in advance of the lateral pair, 

Paratype 5 (pi. 2, fig. 5) shows the position of the outer maxillipeds 
and the basal antennal article (a)* 

Males *—^Paratype ci The male (pL 3, figs. 1 and 2) which was 
found outside a concretion is much larger than any of the females; 
carapace about millimeters wide, but so damaged that few charac¬ 
ters are discernible. One lateral tooth (perhaps the third) remains 
(pi. 3, fig. 2^); it is strong, conical, obliquely upturned; the inter- 
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mediate maa'giml granules are of important size, almost tubercles. 
The surface is more even than in the smaller females. The right 
cheliped is presmt and the stumps of three ambulatory legs (pi. 3, 
fig. 1). Oheliped massive, its chela as long as the carapace is wide. 
Surface of carpus and chela coarsely granulate. Carpus (pi. 3, 
fig. 2) a little longer than wide; on the upper side a shallow groove 
runs parallel to the distal margin. Chela strongly curved both cross¬ 
wise and lengthwise following the conformation of the lower surface 
«f the body. Palm (pi. 8, fig. 1) increasing rapidly in height from 
the proximal to the distal end, but not attaining a height equal to 
its length. The outer surface is bent strongly over horizontally to 
form an upper surface (pL 3, fig. 2); the lower margin is very con¬ 
cave, accented by the strongly deflexed finger. Outer surface (pi. 3, 
fig. 1) with a high conical swelling (s) opposite the interdigital sinus 
and further back from the margin than in the female; of the three 
proximal tubercles only the uppermost (r) is preserved, a short 
longitudinal ridge highest at its middle and sloping down to either 
end. Upper surface of pahn (pi. 3, fig. 2) oblique and convex in both 
directions except at the distal end, where there is a depression; its 
inner margin is marked by a row of four large tubercles on the proxi¬ 
mal half and a suggestion of two others on the distal half; its outer 
margin has near the middle three or four small and very low tuber¬ 
cles. Fingers very broad at the base where they meet when closed, 
but rapidly tapering to long, narrow, thick fingers, broad-oval in 
cross section, with subacute tips. Each finger (pi. 3, fig. 1) has at 
base on the occludent margin a large conical tooth or tubercle, the 
dactylar tooth folding within or proximal to the propodal tooth. 
Near the middle of the dactylus is a similar though smaller tooth; 
extremity of immovable finger unknown. The stump of the merus of 
:%^Teft dhelij^ sqggests that the latter was much smaller than the 
irig^!<ji£l^ie^ The merus of the ambulatory legs is long and nar¬ 
row, the cross section narrow-ovaL 

I^rafrfpe 4: Distal half of dadyius of a larger male chela than 
any preserved showing a part of the large tooth at middle (pi. 3, 
fig- 6t. Paratype e: A. much worn left pahn of medium size with 
stumps of fingers. The remoteness of the large tubercle from the 
fillers indicates a male. Paratype f: A piece of a left cheliped com¬ 
prising merus and carpus (pi. 3, fig. 3); the former is short and 
stout, not quite so high as long, its margins bluntly rounded except 
at the proximal end of the lower outer margin, which is drawn to a 
thin, sharp edge (i). The subtriangular outer surface of the carpus 
ends proximally in a projecting point (p). Sex indeterminable. 

3. americamis, the first species of the genus to be described from 
the American continent, resembles several European species. In its 
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few <and mail lateral teeth, it is like H. quadrUdbaius (DesiiaaEest)^^ 
and B. somerbiei (A. Milne Edwards); ® in the shape of the major 
d[xela of the male it resembles H. macrodaoiylua (Milne Edwards); * 
wliile the astonishing sexual dissimilarity and inequality of the 
chelipeds is paralleled by H. jmnadulcdus (Desmarest), which is de¬ 
scribed at length from abundant material by A. Milne Edwards.* 
The chelae of the female are of the same type as those of Zcmthopm 
haolm (Desmarest)® and have similar ornamentation. The carapace 
of E. cmericamns, however, though uneven is not lumpy as it is in 
even the smoothest of the Zamtho'psig species. 

EXPLANATION OP PLATES 
Plato 1 

Notosoeles loumet 

Pigs. 1-3. Paratype, near Kerens, Navarro County, dorsal view, X l%v 
1. Dorsal view. 2. Ventral view. 3. Left profile, ventral side 
uppermost. 

4. Holotype, 4 miles N. of Kermis, dorsal view, X 10. 

Plato 2 

Sarpaetoearomus aanerioamts 

Pigs. 1 and 2. Chelae, supposedly of holotype, X 1%. 1. Outer view. 2; Inner 
view; St, 3 tubercles on lamina. 

3and4. Holotype, 9, X 1%. 3. Dorsal view. 4. Ventral view. 

6. Paratype 6, ventral view, X 2; g, basal article of antenna. 

6. Paratype a, 9, fronto-dorsal view, X 2. 

Plato 3 

Harpactooaroinus ameHcofuis 

I^as. land2. Paratype o, X 1%. 1. Ventral view; e, end of movable 
finger; r, uppermost of 3 proximal tubercles on palm; conical 
swelling opposite interdigital sinns. 2, Porso-frontal view; f,. 
sole antero-lateral tooth; r and a, as above. 

3. Paratype f, merns and carpus of left cheliped, upper-outer view, 

X 1%; p, posterior angle of carpus; thin proximal-outer 
edge of merus. 

4. Merus of a left ambulatory leg, outer view, X 2. 

5. Paratype d, left daetylus of i, outer view, X 1%; tooth at 

middle. 


' A. Milne Edwards, Ann. Sci. Nat, 55ool., ser. 4, vol. 18, 1862, pl. 4, flg. 1 

* Idem, pi. 6, fig. 3. 

* Idem, pl. 10, fig. la. 

^Idem, pp. 68-70, pl. 8, figs. 1, la; pL 9, figs. 1, la. 

«BeU, Monograi^ Poss. Malac. Crust Great Britain, pt 1, 1867 {pm, 1858), pl. X 
fig. 3. 
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Notosceles bournei from the Eocene of Texas 


For explanation of plate see page 6 
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Harpactocarcinus americanus from the Eocene of Texas 


For explanation of plate see page 6 






A NEW FOSSIL REPTILE FROM THE TRIASSIC OF 

NEW JERSEY 


By Chabues W. Gilmore, 

Curator of Vertebrate Falemtology^ UMted/ States 'National Mueeum 
INTRODUCTION 

Through the generosity of Dr. C. N. Fenner of the Geophysical 
Laboratory, Carnegie Institution of Washington, the United States 
National Museum has come into possession of a foss.il specimen of 
considerable scientific interest. Found in the Upper Triassic of 
New Jersey, this specimen is important as adding one more form 
to the meagerly known fauna of that geological period. 

Under date of October 19, 1926, Doctor Fenner wrote me regard¬ 
ing the discovery of this specimen as follows: 

It was found on or about September 10, 1926, by Herbert R. Fenner, 64 
Broad Street, Clifton, at the intersection of the street with the tracks of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western Railroad. An excavation was being 
made there to change the grade of the street and carry it under the railroad 
tracks and the specimen had evidently been turned up in these operations. 
It was found as a loose slab. Search was made in the vicinity for the missing 
portions of the skeleton, but they were not found. 

While I was at my brother’s home last summer I visited the excavation a 
number of times and took note of the character of the strata. GChey consisted 
of the usual irregularly bedded alternations of reddish brown sandstone and 
shale that are diaracteristlc of the Triassic of this region. There are occa- 
sipnal thin beds, or strings of pebbles. Frequently the dividing surfaces 
between sandy layers were smooth, almost glossy, films of shale, such as might 
be left by the drying up of a pool of muddy water and very pretty rill mark¬ 
ings were common, but no mud cracks or ripple marks. The smooth films of 
shale carried many small circular markings, perhaps bubble rings. There 
were also numerous little oval lumps of which the structure was too poorly 
preserved for any definite conclusion, but they vaguely suggested replacements 
of vegetable growths, such as cones or collections of short, acicular leaves. 

The locality is about 0.3 mile to the east of the First Wat^ung trap ridge, 
and the gentle westerly dip would make the stratigraphic position about 400 
feet below the base of the sheet, if there are no intervening faults. As you 
doubtless know, the Triassic of this region has been supposed to be entir^y 
Upper Triassic. 

At first glance the specimen gives the impression of being in an 
excellent state of preservation, but this idea is soon dispelled when 
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its study is begun. Those details of structure so essential for reach¬ 
ing a satisfactory decision as to affinities and relationships are largely 
■wanting, and for that reason its classification "within the order 
Eeptilia remains much in doubt. However, it seems to represent an 
tmdescribed genus and species for which the name Hypsognathm 
f&rmeri is proposed, the specific name being in honor of Mr. Herbert 
E. Feimer, who found the type specimen. The illustrations were 
made by Mr. Sydney Prentice, draughtsman of the Carnegie Museum, 
Pittsburgh. 

DESCRIPTION OP SPECIMEN 
HYPSOGNATHUS, new genus 

The characters of this genus are included in the following descrip¬ 
tion of the type and only species: 

HYPSOGNATHUS PBNNERI, new species 

Type. —Cat. No. 11,643, TJ.S.N.M. Consists of bone impressions 
of much of the axial skeleton anterior to the pelvic region. 

Type locality. —Clifton, Passaic County, New Jersey. 

Geo'hgioaL horizon .—^Brunswick shale. Upper Triassic. 

When received the specimen was imbedded in a single block of 
sandstone, the ventral side downward (sjee pi. 1) and, with the ex¬ 
ception of some disarrangement of the neck vertebrae, the remaining 
parts of the axial skeleton more or less articulated. The posterior 
veitebral column, from a point in front of the sacrum, is missing, 
having been inclosed in another slab of rock which was not recovered. 
Likewise, the skull and upper parts of the vertebrae and ribs were 
held in the block of sandstone that split off the top of the specimen 
and for which unsuccessful search was made by Mr. Fenner. The 
lower jaws occupy their proper relative position in front of the verte¬ 
bral column, and the ribs of both right and left sides are spread out 
in sequential order on either side of the line of vertebrae. Of the 
appendicular skeleton only the proximal end of a humerus and por¬ 
tions of one foot are recognized; the latter, from its position in rela¬ 
tion to the skeleton is regarded as being the left manus. 

Unfortunately, the soft chalky nature of the fossil bone did not 
permit developing the skeleton along the usual lines by freeing it 
from the matrix, and it was only after some experimentation that it 
was decided to remove the bones so as to leave their natural molds 
in the rock. (PI. 2.) 

Casts were then made of these impressions, thus securing accu¬ 
rate replicas of many of the actual bones. For purposes of study 
and description these casts were found to serve almost as well 
as the originals. 
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Shdl and lower jams .—^The skull is entirely missing except for 
the articular ends of the quadrate bones which remained in 
an articulated position in relation to the lower jaw. This fact 
leads to the conclusion that the skull was originally present. The 
impression left by the removal of the left quadrate shows the articu¬ 
lar end to have been bi-lobed. Measured across the quadrates the 
skull had a greatest width of 48.5 millimeters and from the ante¬ 
rior end of the rami to the center of the articular end of the quad¬ 
rate it measures 42.5 millimeters, which allows the inference that 
the length and width of the skull were about equal. 

The impressions left by the mandibles show them, to lie in 
perfect relation to each other. They are broadly separated behind, 
and in front turn strongly inward to form a relatively wide, broadly 
rounded anterior end. The 


two rami meet in a strong 
sutural symphysis in which 
apparently the splenial bones 
did not participate. The strik¬ 
ing characteristics of the man¬ 
dible are the great depth of 
the prearticular portion and 
the transversely swollen char¬ 
acter of the median portion of 
the jaws which enclosed the 
large Meckelian orifice. The 
postarticular processes are 
relatively short, thin dorso- 
ventrally but widened trans¬ 
versely, especially on the outer 



Fig. 1. —Hypsognathits funnebi, new spbcibs. 
Type, Cat. No. 11643, tT.S.N.M. Natural 
SIZE. Lower jaws, inferior view. Brawn 

FROM A CAST MADE FROM THE NATURAL MOLD 
IN THE ROCK. An, ANGULAR; 0, CORONOID; 

B, dentary; 8a, surangulae; 8Pf splenial 


border where a thin shelf of bone is developed that becomes gradually 
wider in an anterior direction, reaching its maximum width slightly 
forward of the cotylus of the jaw. This feature is clearly shown in 
Figure 1, a sketch made from a cast of the impression left in the rock. 

Viewed externally the angular is plainly visible as a triangular 
area interposed between the lower posterior end of the dentary and 
the lower anterior end of the smangular. The suture separating the 
angular from the surangular appears to pass backward nearly to the 
extremity of the jaw. The surangular is relatively short, its anterior 


extremity being about opposite the middle of the coronoid process. 
The dentary as usual forms the great part of the ramus and except 
for the dentigerous border its mold is completely preserved. 
Although much of the bony matter of the dentaries was present 
when the specimen was received, nowhere did I find evidence of tooth 


roots or the presence of alveoli. This would seem to indicate that if 


teeth were present they were not held in distinct sockets, and this 
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fact allows the suggestion that the dentation may have been acrodont 
in character. 

None of the sutures on the internal side of the jaws can be detected, 
rendering it impossible to differentiate the elements. Meckel’s 
groove is prominently developed and leads back to the enlarged 
cavity in the swollen part of the jaw. It would seem that the for¬ 
ward part of this groove was open and that it was not covered by the 
splenial as in many reptiles. There seems to have been a small sub- 
circular internal mandibular foramen at a point immediately oppo¬ 
site the coronoid section of the jaw. (See fig. 1.) A slight indenta¬ 
tion immediately forward of the midlength of the ramus on the inner 
side strongly suggests the presence of a second but smaller foramen. 

The unusual height of the mandible as a whole, its relatively short 
surangular, receding chin, and transversely swollen portion posterior 

to the middle are all features found in the 
jaw of the cotylosaurian reptile Diadeebes. 

Measurements 

Millimeters 

Greatest length of mandible- 46.5 

Greatest width across center of symphysis- 14.5 

Greatest width across posterior ends of 
Fig. 2.— Htpsognathus ^bn- ^.^5 

NBBI, NEW SFBCmS. TYPB, " ’ ^ 

Cai. No. 11643, U.S.N.M. Greatest depth of mandible at center-5 

ansbbiob (1) oottSAi, TBEXB- Greatest width of postcornoidal part_ 13.0 

BRA. viEWBD jTEOM XHB AN- Greatest width at center of ramns_ 7.3 

OVRIOR BND. NAa?nBAI. SIZE. 

Drawn mom a cass made Vertebrae .—^Evidence is foxmd showmg 

presence of at least 17 presacral verte¬ 
brae, but none is sufficiently well preserved 
to show the complete details of structure. Those immediately pos¬ 
terior to the lower jaws are widely scattered, but the remaining parts 
of the vertebral column were in articulated series, except for a short 
gap near the posterior end of the slab. 

The centra are deeply amphicoelous and may have been noto- 
choidal, though there is lack of positive evidence of this last sugges¬ 
tion. Neither do I find any evidence of the presence of intercentra. 
The zygapophyses are of good size and have the articulating planes 
horizontal as in Beymouria and Telerpeton. The mold of a vertebra 
lying on its posterior face, immediately posterior to the right ramus 
(pi. 3) serves to illustrate the great conical concavity of the centra. 
Furthermore it shows the relatively large size of the neural canal, 
the high arch, and the general heaviness of the vertebra as a whole 
as shown in Figure 2. From its position in relation to the rest of 
the skeleton I am led to the conclusion that it pertains either to the 
posterior cervical or the anterior dorsal region. 
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For the most part the dorsal vertebrae protruded into the over- 
lying block of sandstone which was split off and lost, and hence little 
knowledge is to be had of the upper portions of the remaining dorsal 
vertebrae. These seem to have had broad centra with slightly con¬ 
cave sides with a slight median keel developed on the ventral side. 
Five articulated centra in the mid-presacral region have a combined 
length of 44 mm. Single vertebra vary from 7^ to 8 mm. in length. 
These measurements indicate an animal approaching the size of 
KoUoshiosafu/nis^ a colytosaurian from the Triassic of Germany near 
Coburg, described by Huene.^ 

Telerpeton from the Triassic of Eligin, Scotland, has 24 presacral 
vertebrae in the complete series, and from the fragmentary evidei^ice 
at hand it would seem that the specimen now before me may have 
had an equal number of vertebrae in the complete presacral series. 

Riis .—^Impressions of 14 ribs of the left side and 11 of the right 
side are present. While only a few are preserved in their entirety, 
they show a gradual lengthening from the neck to the middle of the 
dorsal region, posterior to which they become progressively shorter 
and more slender. The longest rib measures 63 mm. from end to 
end. All of the ribs having a complete proximal end may be called 
single headed, though in reality both capitulum and tuberculum are 
probably present though connected. Williston® has suggested the 
term holocephalom for this type of rib articulation. He also points 
out that this form of articulation is almost invariable among the 
Cotylosauria, occurring occasionally in the Theromorpha and in the 
living Sphenodon. Those ribs that remain in articulated position, 
and there are at least eight of them, have their heads lying opposite 
the sides of their respective centra, a fact that seems to indicate their 
articulation to have been with transverse processes on the side of the 
vertebrae and not intercentral. 

PeotoHd girdle ,—^Two deep, sloWike impressions lying on either 
side of the vertebral column and in front of the longer ribs (fig. 3^), 
a position entirely in accord with the relative position of the pec¬ 
toral girdle, are doubtfully .regarded as having been made by the 
blade portions of the scapulae. The one point opposed to such a 
conclusion is the fact that the greatest diameter of these impressions 
lies transverse to the vertebral series, whereas, in the properly articu¬ 
lated skeleton the longer diameter of these bones would be more or 
less parallel with the backbone. Further development might dis¬ 
close the true nature of these molds but this course was deemed 
inadvisable inasmuch as surrounding impressions would be destroyed. 
If these do represent the pectoral bones, and if they occupy their 
proper position in relation to the lower jaws, it would be evidence 

^ Huene, P. vonj Die Cotylosauria der Trias, Palaeontograpliica, vol. 69, 1919, p. 76. 

» Williston, S. W., Osteology of the Reptiles, 1926, p. 113. 
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opposed to cotylosaurian aflStnities, as Williston states that “ the pec¬ 
toral girdle [in the Cotylosauria] is almost invariably found lying 
immediately back of the ^11, the front end of the interclavicle, 
indeed, between the angle of the jaws.” If this is true, I would 

favor an assignment to the 



Theromorpha on account of 
the longer neck. 

Fore foot .—The natural 
molds of a group of small 
disarticulated bones on the 
left side of the skeleton and 
clear of the rib ends are 
regarded as being the ele¬ 
ments of the left fore foot. 
(See fig. 3, F. F.) Two of 
the longest of these are 
thought to be metacarpal 
bones (see fig. 3, mo .); the 
longest has a greatest length 
of 10 mm., the other 9.4 mm. 
The molds of some smaller 
bones lying anterior to the 
metacarpals may represent 
carpal bones, but I have 



been unable to identify any 
of them. Obscure indica¬ 
tions show the presence of 
phalangeal elements, includ- 


Fia. 3. —^Htpsognatsus pennbbi, new spbcibs. 
Type, Cat. No. 11643, U.S.N.M. Outmnb op 

SKBMJTON AS POUND IN THE BOCK. ABOUT 
ONU-HALP NATUBAIj SIZES. F. F.f EILESMENTS OP 
IJDPT FOBB foot; Hj PROXIMAL END OP HU¬ 
MERUS ; me, METACARPALS; Rj BIBS; Ra, 
BAMI; 8, SCAPULAE; V, teetebrae; X, UN- 
IDBNTIFIEID BONE 

ships of any of these scattered bones. 


ing one slightly curved, 
pointed, ungual phalanx that 
has a greatest length of 5.5 
nun. The preservation is 
such that I have been unable 
to positively identify the 
proper articulated relation- 
One of the metacarpal bones 


has a wide shaft with expanded extremities, while the longest has a 


shaft that is subcircular in cross-section. 


DISCUSSION OF RELATIONSHIPS 

In the absence of the skull and other diagnostic parts of the skele¬ 
ton no satisfactory conclusion has been reached concerning the family 
and other relationships of the specimen under consideration. The 
presence of holocephalous ribs, deeply amphicoelous vertebrae, den¬ 
tary of unusual height with receding chin, and mandible greatly 
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swollen transversely are a combination of characters in which 
H^sognc^h/m seems to show cotylosaurian afl&iities. On the other 
hand, as Dr. B. C. Case has pointed out to me, the relatively narrow 
and high neural arches of the vertebrae seem to be opposed to such a 
relationship. After an examination of a cast of the type specimen he 
says: 

The nenral arches of all cotylosanrs are low and very broad; this Is high- 
I |(a exemption to tjtiis mle, low broad neural arcbes in tbe Ootylosauria. 

Bolenodohsmrm is reported by him to have narrow neural arches, but 
others who have seen the specimen say this is obviously due to compression. 

Perusal of the literature shows the above generalizations to be cor¬ 
rect, though it seems to me they do not jEully apply to certain of the 
cotylosaurians from the European Triassic described by Huene.® 
Reference is made to the vertebrae of KoUoMoscmnis^ which appears 
to have a neural arch equally as high and narrow as the vertebrae of 
EypsogmMhus, The spinous processes are likewise of nearly equal 
height. Furthermore, the lower jaw of Kiolo^hiosaurus in its con¬ 
siderable height with receding anterior end, and rapidly reducing^ 
height of the end posterior to the coronoid processes are features held 
in common with the mandible of Eypsognathus, If correct in my 
identification of a portion of a limb bone as being the proximal end of 
the humerus, this end is shown to be much expanded as in other coty¬ 
losaurian reptiles. The few metapodials preserved are also in accord 
with such relationships. While the evidence thus briefly reviewed is 
insufficient to certainly determine the affinities of the present speci¬ 
men to lie within the Ootylosauria, it nevertheless strongly suggests 
such relationship. 

Of the few feown elements of the Upper Triassic fauna of North 
America Stegomomchas longipes (Emerson and Loomis) is the 
oh|ly form that need be compared with the present specimen. The 
larger size of Bypsognathm, the absence of dermal armor, the deeper 
heavier mandible, and the ^ort and stout metapodials are a group 
of features that seem quite sufficient to show its distinctness from 
that species. In size and general proportions it closely approxi¬ 
mates EoUosJcioBaurm coburgienm Huene, and in general appear¬ 
ance it would probably not be greatly unlike Huene’s restoration 
of that animal. 

On account of the several resemblances to certain Triassic coty¬ 
losaurians discussed above I propose to provisionally refer Eypsog- 
nathus fenneri to the Order Ootylosauria in the hppe that the 
discovery of better preserved and more diagnostic specimens will 
either confirm this tentative reference or reveal its true rela¬ 
tionships. 


* Die Ootylosauria der Trias, Palaeontolographica, vol. 59, 1912, pp. 69 to 102. 
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-explanation of plates 

Plate 1 

JS^psognatJuis fennesri, new species. Typ©> Cat. No- 11643, IJ.S.N.M!. About 
tbree-fourtbs natural size. Shows the condition of the specimen as received. 

Plate 2 

Eypsognathus fmneri, new species. Type, Cat. No. 11643, XJ.S.N.M. About' 
three-fourths natural size. Shows the natural molds of the various bones 
of the specimen after the removal of the challcy osseous matter. 

Plate 3 

SypBognatlme fenneri, new species. Type, Oat No. 11643, U.S.N.M. More 
than three-fourths natural size. Wash drawing which more clearly depicts the 
form and relation^ps of the preserved skeletal parts. 

o 
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Hypsognathus fenneri, new species 


For explanation of plate see page 8 
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Hypsognathus fenneri, new species 

For explanation of plate see page 8 
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■■;’*lsf4''■■'' * ' \ BjS.M, Aldbics, ' ' .' 

' Division of tnaecie, United $ia^ ff/kionatMnsetini 


present paper<si3ai|l!aiBad«sm of 36 apocietaoi 2 .variei^ 

of flies belongii^ to the genus jRglaosifit, of wMdh 19 speciea and .2 
ippoties are new to sci#ce. 

It is based on the matedal in the United States Natbnai Museum, 
together with, that in the American; Museum of Natural Hishjry, Ihe 
University of ipiaasas, the Vienna Natural History Museum, and the-t 
private leoHecrions of 0. W. Johnson, Prof. Jas. S. Hiue, a(Qtd 
^dli |:^|A,r|4elander. Mr. C. H. Curran, in charge of the Diptera;^ 
the CMi^an National Collection, kindly furnished paratyp^ of two 
of his species that I had not seen. I should especiallymenti^i^e 
generosity of Dr. F. Maidl, of the Vieima museum, who sent all the 
material in that museum which had been studied by M^srs. Hhmer 
and Be^genstamm. - : 


Genus BESLiYOSlA l^hiB^n-Besveidj 




p. Van BBS Wrap, Eiol(^, DW; 


Catpsiogt© «.. A. mm n, r ^.—van bbb. wrap, Um, 

. and pb. 6, 


OT^\EoBnmAV-:^BSV^t|iM3f^im,;^ p,, 

BmaimTiuu, Zweifi. Eaa. plK.,.p4. i, l^S, p. §f: pi 6,1893, 


WMsionia Bbaudb aiid BaaOaSeTAUc/'Zw^d. Mus,,- pt. 4,1889^ p, 
97; pi 6,1891, pp. 34% ^3; pi % 11^3, p,':l2&r^®0WNflBI®, iioeedd 

; ^9()8,P* 108., _ I, ‘ ■ 

Tqwnshnd, Mjiscoid 19Cj8, p. 1Q5. ^ , 

ffoniomima TownSbnd, Musooid Hies, 19jfe, p. lok i , 

Tnaehora TowireHiNB, Muswid Hies, 1908, p. 105. 

Bfdtmsiomitna Townsbnd, Proe^ U. S. Nat. Mas., to 1.-49, 1915, p.'413. 
Behosiopsis Townsend, Eevista Muaea Paulistai 'VoL 15, l^,p. 248. 

The sole original species of Bdwsia was Uemeta, new, from Carolina 
mid the Antilles. L^eMia contained two American species, Mmca 
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bifdsciaM Fabricius and mbifasciaia, new, as well as eight from the Old 
World. Brauer and Bergenstamm apparently indicated iifasciaia^SiB 
type, and this species was definitely designated by Coqnillett/ LafreU^ 
lia being preoccupied^ l^reiMimyia was proposed to replace it, taking 
the sanie genotype, WiRistonia had but cne originally included species, 
Mmca emriens Fabricius. Oonioinima had but one originally included 
species, Belvosia luteola Coquiilett, which was also designated as type. 
TricmhoTa had but one originally mcluded species, LatreiUia unifasciata 
Robineau-Desyoidy, which was also designated as type. Belvosiomima 
•had but one originally includedjpeciesj/os^eri, new, which was also 
designated as type. Bdmsiopsis was proposed for the single species 
irmUiensis^ newl also de^gnated as typej this I place a synonym 
of BelmsmUucopy^ Ym d&rWvip. ' 

Thus it appears that there are seven different generic to 

condder in iMs ^oup, each based on a different type species.' Have 
studied with care all the type spedtes, with reference not only to“#4e 
generic dharacters originaUy mentioned but to others which migllt 
have this value. In nearly 40 species, represented by about 700 
specim^Dis, there is such a complete blending of the characters that I 
can not find one wh^bi will divide the mass in a consistent manner; 
nor do 1how a satislactory division can be made into hdtf w dozen 
or more genera. The gen^a have all been niad#on %o& 
and the describers attribute hlghei^ vkfete to lel3^h of abtennae, dis¬ 
tance of vibrissae from oral margin, etc., than I ceta find. It is triie 
that certain species when compared with ^ch other seein generically 
distinct in the absence of others which connect them; and I thought 
* for some time that two or three genera could be maintained. The 
genitalia are very homogeneous and the reproductive habits are the 
same throughout, as far as known. 

Williston, in his 1893 paper, discussed the characters in an able 
manner, and showed that those used by Brauer and Bergenstamm 
were not of generic value. He saw that if they were even specific 
there must be many more species than were then supposed, but left 
the question of specific limits, for future study. 

The generic characters of Belvosia as here taken are as follows: 
The head is uncommonly wide, but short, the anterior surface flat¬ 
tened; length at vibrissae not much less than at antennae; front broad 
in both sexes; eyes bare; ocellar bristles absent, frentals varying widely 
in the sexes and in different species, from three irregular rows to one 
nearly regular; proclinate orbitals present in all females, and in the 
males of IvMola, wni^asciata, fosteri^ ocJiriveniriS) slossonae^ and equi- 
TmMolis; vibrissae considerably above the oral margin, the distance 
in general about the same as the length of the second antennal joint; 
parafacMs broad, bare; facial ridges always bristly to nearly one-half 


J Proo. U. S. Nat. Mos., vol. 1910, p. 558. 
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their hei^t, often miijch' niore; pennHiimate joint of arista distinct 
and a littlo elor^ted,;noit geniculate; arista usually thickened, for 
most 6f its length, sometimes flattened nearly to the tip; cheeks uni- 
’forinly a fittle fe^ than half tke eye height; palpi and proboscis nor- 
ih^, ' 'I^orax with usually four sternopleurals (from three to six or 
mPre);lscwi^tiija with a row of long, depressed laterals, from four to 
I six paim, .wid sometimes a smaller, suberect, spiny apical pair, which 
'&*% hi^ily yariable and poorly developed as a rule. The number of 
is somewhat vaHable also and of slight impdrtance in sepa¬ 
rating the species. Abdomen generallj?^ broad, nevSi: wdth discals, the 
genitalia of the male rather small and showing but feeble specific 
characters; they are of a common type, consisting of inner and outer 
pairs of thick, short forceps, the penis elbowed and ending in a vase¬ 
like opening. The wings are very uniform, third vein with only a 
few bristles at base, apical cell open far before the tip. Legs vidth 
good characters in the male pulvilli, which are usually enlarged, and 
with the bristles of the outer side of the hind tibia variously developed 
subject to sexual variation in the species. 

The charactera which seem most useful are the color of the small 
hairs below the lowest frontals, and the extent of the pale pollen on 
the third and fourth abdominal segments; other details of the pollen 
of the abdomen furnish many minor points, and these seem to' be. 
very constant in well-preserved specimens. I have omitted the tho¬ 
racic chaetotaxy almost entirely, as it is too uniform to give any spe¬ 
cific characters except in rare cases. A delicate character of some 
importance in males is the shape of the upper curve of the compound 
eye; wWp |hia is more brolly rounded the front does not b^gm to 
•widen .for a, short distune® the vertex; but in some sp^sies 

: eye is narrow and almost pointed above, so 

immediisteiy ifrom the vertex. The pollen of 
^ giyes a number ^ good specific characters, especially 

in imilee. The frontal bristif^' f view ivith suspicion, as they' sbem 
highly variable. The length of the third wtennal joint as competed 
.Wi^ the second has a considerable value, Although sonie variation 
lltest be expected. The pulvilli of the males offer severed degree^ of 
dev^^ment, and seem constant for the sex and species.. 

The nearest related g«ius is perhaps Atacta SchinSar, in whieh 4he 
thoracic and abdominal structure are much like 'unifasciata; it, how¬ 
ever, has a narrow front in the male, very flat facial ridges, frontal 
bristles reduced, and the ©cellars are present. 

The reproductive habits are the same in aU species as far as known; 
the females lay laige numbers of minute eggs on foliage which are swal¬ 
lowed by caterpillars along with the leaf which they are eating. This 
is the second group of Pantel, which includes Gonia, SpaUanzania, etc. 

The genus is known only from the New World. 
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535T SO SPBCIES OJ* BBLVOSIA i 

1. aegmezit wiioHy abiidlag blat^i .^he ui^al pollan nbsobl^. 

Fonrtli abdoaniisal segment blaok, with a con^lcuons laifge spot of pale 
. alKive, whidi does not extend down the sides nor reacih the ; ahdqmea 
elsewhere blac^ (Argentina, Brazil)—,—.weyenhexghiana Van der Wu^. 
Fourth abdominal segment densely polBnose on basal half or more, the 
l)oUen extending down ihe sides and ranging in color from almost White 
to reddMt orange--—— ------8. 

% Second abdominal segoaent with two or ^three pairs of ^inelihe .median mar¬ 
ginal biistles; large, splniose,,roibtt^^e^es jC]^ll>da)^manni, new species. 
Second abdominal segnmt wltb a confliihohs row of abon^t 18 

brisaes; m^um-^zed, less spinor igpOeies (south 

new 

0. Both third and four^ abdominal segments with pollen oi deop omnge or 

reddish color-________ 

Boltojt not alike oh the two se^nents, or else p^er, at most 5- 

4. 'BqUm of Imd Irown except facial ridges and a spot on parhfaciafc it 

is silvery (San Domingo)-_____vandcrwuipi Willisfcon. 

Pollen of head silvery white (Jamaica)-ferraginosa 1?owns^d. 

©. The small hairs below lowest frontals are pale and delicate-.^—6. 

These htiirs are black and generally delicate—:_14 

6. P<mrth abdcmdnal segm^t wholly pale poUinose to apex-™--7. 

Fourth abdominal s^ment with the tip black, including phases of marginal 

bristle ^uth Florida)--- 

7. Third and fourth segment of sdzdome^ wiffi ilhbs- 

bands of dense yeHow ponSek i^i^ 

Third segmmt not strongly ^s^nd; ttie ^tood if ^ 

dearly interrupted; abdon^ ge^eraftyj^^ yellow in ground 

oolor------— 

SL Third s^ment densely yellow poUinose to tip, like the fozn^ 

States)-—^--semiflava, new^^^l^ 

-Third segment black at tip (Mexico, Brazil)_mexioana, new sp^ttsa, 

9. Second abdominal segment shining translucent yellow, with median black 

stripe (Forto Bico, Peru)__luteela Coquillett 

^cond abdominal segment with obTious pollen over most of its surface, or 
black in ground color-- 10. 

XO. Ground color pf abdomen yeUow (Mexico, Panama). 

ochriventris Van der 

Ground color of abdomen black, sometimes tending toward reddish bhtf®t 
yeUow-11. 

11. Male without orbitals (reoticomis Macquart)-12. 

Male with orbitals____—--13. 

12. Third antennal joint black (Mexico, Peru, Ecuador)—recticond^ Mac^uart. 
Third antennal Joint almost entirely red (Brazil). 

recticomis var. rudcornis, new. 

18. 0?hird antennal joint six times the second in the male, In the :tottaie three 

times; male pnlTilli small (Paraguay, Brazil)_fosh^ TOJs^ill^d. 

®ird antennal joint hardly three times the second in the malSi twice in the 
front pul villi in m^e longer than last tarsal jotpt. (??eru, Guate¬ 
mala, Porto Blpo)-^-------equinpatialis Townp^. 

nbdcmiinal segment with dense yellow pollen to tip-116. 

Fourth abdominaj s^ment black at tip, including the bases of the marginal 
bristles-:-ii--:_22. 
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' alMtoiiial ^gments velvet bladfc, tol?-ef* fourth 

r ___'wiedeoaiaaias^ aiew sj^eoies. 

Fblleu uot ^bsorlhed:—_-—^--i-—-17. 

l#y iaale y?m. orMtals^r ftiout In both sexes translu- 

^ not poUltK^' (eastern United. States). 

P ^ . nnffaseiata Bohin^u^I>e®vsoidy. 

striped; male without orbitals; front mmih darker 

____;_,-oniissa^' nmn ^ecies. 

i blacki^ s^jeeies; male v^ih lai^ pulvilli---------18. 

male with small pulvilli except possible in 

18. ^Ehird abdominal segment wtih broad, deep yellow uninterrupted poHinose 
^ band matching the fourth and leaving only the apical quarter black 

(Mfeskio, ______mesdeana, new species. 

Third s^gmait not as described (cmnimre camUs also)—..--—19. 

19. Third abdtointdf s^nent With very narrow basal pollinose Imnd; male with 

out^ forceps brown, not swollen (Mexico, Costa Bica; maU$ of authors). 

ciliata, new species. 

'l^ird ^^dcamtol segment with interrupted pollinose hand covering basal 
half; male with outer forceps yellowish except at tip, distinctly swollen 

' Oouth ijnerica, Panam^ West Indies)_^__ciliata var. formosa, new. 

29. 5^orax v&j distinctly striped; third antennal joint of male very long, seven 

or eight times the second (Paraguay)___^vittata, new species. 

Thorax indistinctly striped; third antennal' joint not so long__21. 

21. Third antennal joint red, hairs of cheeks pale yellow (Brazil). 

frontalis, new spedes. 

53^rd antennal joint black, hairs of cheeks blackii^ but delicate (Brazil). 

elusa, new spedea 

22. Third abdominal ^gment with comjdete dense golden pollinose band cover¬ 

ing all but the apical fourth or fifth, which is black_:_23. 

Third abdominal segmeot wholly goldsa pollinose to the apex on the sides, a 
narrow marg^ aiong^ the middle of the dorsum bladr (Alberta, 

—-----canadensis Chnrran. 

with narrower or distinctly interrupts cross- 

____________27. 

entirely black, ^ the only p^e pollen being on the fourth 



(ferassil, Venezuela)- 




-leucopyjra Van der Wu^;>. 


23, Cheels with very thin poh^ the black ground color showing through! P^ure.- 

frontals shining black (Manitoba, Biinois, Kansas) __§plendena <^te*an. 

^Cdieeks with dmise white poHoi_________21 

"ihcmt caiypter blackened, frequently the hind one alk>; wir^‘bk^feish; 

'■'‘''-'#Ey large form®__—_..._ ) 

caiypter while or barely yelk^wi^; wings brown; not solarge-.-«^ 
281 First, and second abdominal segments with three pair:s (rarely two) of 
median marginals; male with front pulvilli long, much longer than last 
tarsal joint. The largest species of all (United States, mostly northeast). 

borealis, new species. 

First and second abdominal segments with only a single pair each of median 
marginals; male with front pulvilli ^ort, not equalling last tarsal joint 
(if with long pulvilli see memcana) (United States, Guatemala). 

bifasciata Fabricius. 
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2a^Male wltii bright silvery parafroatals; a^tonae biacife, tbir<l 

three times the second; facial rh^s of «ie stirongly bristly ^eastern 

: United States)___nrgentiftoiia, new species. 

Male with parafrontals generally with yellowish pollen, dull; antennae some¬ 
what reddish, third joint in male twice the second; bristles of facial 
” - ridges not uncommonly strong (United States)-townsendi, new speciesj 

27. Third antennal Joint only a little longer than second; vibrissae more tlian 

two-thirds the length of the third antennal Joint above oral margin (wide¬ 
spread)_i___„,biclncta Robineau-Desvoidy. 

Third joint usually more than twice the second, vibrissae never more than 
half the length of the third Joint above the oral margin-28, 

28. With only a single row of frontal bristles, not counting, the orbitals in 

female—j------■'--— -__-_29. 

With at l^st a i^rtial second row of frontals----30, 

29. Third abdmninal segment with only narrow trace of pollinose basal band, 

male with bright silv^ paraf rontals (Brazil)-poteas Wiedepann. 

Third abdominal segment with pale yellow basal crossband qoverli^ half of 
the segment (Salvador )^--nigiifrons, neW ^>eeies. 

30. Second abdominal segment with two or three pairs of median marginals; 

robust, spiny species (Guatemala, Brazil):-lata, new species. 

Second abdominal segment with <ml7 one pair of median marginals as 
usual--- ^ -31. 

31. Third abdmninal segment with only a very narrow basal pollinose band, 

covering about one-sixth of its width (Brazil)-.^smithi, new species. 

Third abdominal segment with interrupted band covering one-hall of 
its width, rarely a little less ,—^ 

32. Hind coxae on inner side with two or three strikingly long, stout spines 

directed backward (Paraguay, <©iba)^-4,-„^inicoxa, new species. 

Hind coxae with distinct but not striking bristles_33. 

33. Hind tibia stout, with coarse, irregular bristles on outer side (Brazil) i. . 

esuriens Fabricius. 

Hind tibia with a dense row of almost even cilia on outer side-- 

34. Second abd^inal segn^nt shining black, parafrontals in male dark plumbe¬ 

ous (Brazil, British Guiana)-williamsi, new species. 

Second abdominal segment opaque black, parafrontals in male with dense 
yellowish pollen (Canal Zone, Brazil)-canalis, new species. 

BELVOSIA WEYEOTERGHIANA Van der Wulp 

Behosia weyenberghiana Van dee Wulp, Tijdsch. v. Ent., voL 26, 1880, 
p. 26. pi, 1, fig. 16. 

Male ,—Front at vertex 0.34 of the head width, the sides nearly 
parallel for a short distance; face, parafacials, cheeks, and posterior 
orbits white pollinose. Parafrontals with much thinner pollen, dark 
and subshining over most of their area. Frontal bristles very irreg¬ 
ular, hardly m three rows, more erect than in most of the species. 
The hairs of the upper parafacials are black; cheek nearly two- 
thirds the eye height, with blaek hairs, some quite bristly. Anten- 
the third joint quite short, one and a baM times the 
second, Tibrissae about the length of the second antennal joint, 
above me otal'Uiai^m; facial ridges with black bristles extending 
above the middle. Palpi ydlow. 
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; Ti«>r.ax .W!a(>h;i g3r{^i |>ollea in* froot, beconamg brown behind, 

deeidftdijts®- on; tbe .senteHum, Stemoplefurals TMiable, ^rom three 
to six. 

Abdomen black subopaque, of uniform color, except on the fourth 
s^menVwhich.has a vwy striking simt of pale yellow pollen cover -1 
ing the whole upper surface except the apical fifth. This pollinose 
area beam no small hairs and ends abruptly at the ^des. Second 
s^ptepf wi^ 4 to fi marginals. 

black. Front pulvilli elongated, nearly twice the last tarsal 
joint. Hind tibia with a row of nearly a dozen bristles of increasing 
size on the basal two-thirds, a few coarse hairs with these and extend¬ 
ing to the tip. 

Wings almost black, fourth vein rather strikingly curved backward 
aii the bend, which is rounded. Calypters blackish. 

Femcde. —Front'0.35 of the head width, widening from vertex. 
Front pulvilli small. 

Length, 10* mm. 

iFUdescribed from 1 male specimen collected at Sao Paulo, Brazil 
(Df; A’; Lute), and 6 males and 10 females in the Vienna Museum, 
IS of which are labeled “ Beske, Brasilien ”; 3 are “ Natterer Brasil "; 
1 simply “Brasilien.” Three of these are added to the National 
Museum collection. The type was a male from Argentina. 

BELVOSIA EANNI, ner apceiet 


Female. — A. large robust species without pale pollen on the abdorden. 
EVont at vertex 0.38 of tiie head width, widening immediately from 
tihe level (rf tiie antarior ocellus. ■ Parafrontals with thm plumbeous 
pollen, becoming shiningin the middle region. Frontal stripes almmt 


bla^ tke foEiiQh^l^^ irregular rows, besides three proclinate 

^^e, the small hairs below the frontaJs are black. > 


BlppwIMihad cheeks witik almost white pollen, both very broad, 
th# '(fiiSBfc fully one-half the 'eye he^t, with bladk hairs. Facial 
ridges with small bristles about halfway up. The vibiissae more 
than half the length of the third joint above the oral margin. ^ Ahteh- 
lae black, the third joint less than twice the second and somewhat 


fshtuberant near the arista. Palpi dark yellow;- beard whitse. 

Thorax decidedly black, with thin gray pollen, which changes to 
dark brown on the scutefium- Scutellum with six pairs of long bristles 
in the described specimen, without any smaller apical subereot pair. 

Abdomen very broad, entirely black, rather dull, without distanot 
pollen. The first segment with three pairs of marginal bristles, the 
second with three on one side and two on the other, the third with a 
marginal row of about 14; the fourth with a row of about the same 


number situated at two-thirds of the length, a few smaller bristles on 
the extreme apex. 
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iljega blaek} dijEws and pulrflK yelte^; Mad tibi* with 
sefeWsot bristles on the outer sidsa, just bcMad whieh ar© nuih.eie®aS' 
rioping cilia. ■ . , 

Wings* dark brown^ bead of fotirih vein rather dose to marpn, the 
didane© about h€ilf of that between hind 'cross vein and bend. Both* 
<mljpt^ blackish. 

Length, 1^.^ mm. 

Described from one female collected at Ldamas,* Bolivia, in Decem¬ 
ber, 1931, by Dr. W. M. Mann, wlide director of ibe Mulford 
Bkjiogieal Bsiplorarion. 

Femaie, Gat. No. 40474, D.S.N.M. ' * * 

BEnVOSlA AUSTBAUS. mew (pedes 

Female .—^Front 0.3’6 of tine head width at levd of the feeaat. obd- 
liK, widening rapidly below; pardrontals with thinVlambeoufapisdStoi, 
having a blackiabi appearance in some directions but hot actusUsfi 
shining. The frontal bristles mostly in a single row except three 
pairs of prodinate orbitals. The hairs bdow .the frontals are rather 
numerous and distinctly black. Face, parafadal, and dieek shining 
white pollinose, almost dlvery; vibrissae not so far above the mouth 
as iu most species, the distance being somewhat le^ithalt die ldii;th. 
of the second {mtermal fadd ridges bris%|.;tp/>flho 

anteimae blackish, third jomt «&e and a hdf times the second. 
Pdpi ydlow, rather large lEid sWbffd^^ ¥hite. 

Thorax black with gray poBaa, that of scuteJfam dark brown. 

. Abdotnm Vhdly bhbdk, th© last two S^ments rather sfahnng^'the- 
first wi& two pairs of median marginds, the second with a comf3.et# 
marginal row of abotit 2Q, the durd with a marginal row of 14, the 
fonrth more shining black thsm in the preceding, with a submai^nd 
row bf smallisr bridles, about 14 in number. 

Legs black, daws and pulvilli yellow, the hind tibia with a rather 
even row of sloping small bristles or stout cilia, about 25 in number, 
one bdow the middle somewhat larger. 

Wings dark brown; both calypters blackish. 

Length, 11 mm. 

Described from one female, Kio Grande do Sul, Brazil, from the 
ooUeetion of C. W. Johnson, to whom the specimen has been returned. 

BEI<VOSIA VANbESWUnPI WiUiiton 

Bebosia nanderwitlpi WhiJmston, Trans. Amer. Bnt. Soo., voL 13,1986, p. 303. 

WemAe (type).—'Vertex 0.30 of bead width. Head wi& biwwn 
pdien* throi^ghout except the facial ridges and an indefinite spot on 
the lowe^ part of the parafacial; the facial ridges contrast strongly in 
ddeT with tile fatee, ttey being of a drill dlvery or d%hf3y plumbeous 
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color, yrliieii ’6:^%] bristles in a single 

r®«p,; ^ loiif^@|.i|wo^®r tlffee eqrtea^iig almost transversely toward 
the eye. Antennae black, second joint more than one-half the third; 
arista naming. .. ^alpi black. The parafacial hairs below the frcmtals 
8i?e blaok ah<i: fSither stion^y developed; the hairs of the cheek are 
ai^jWaofct*. The hair on the back of the head and the beard are 
brosTO in ccdor> a very unusual mark* 

damaged with glue so the pollen is spoiled. Sterbo- 
on one side and three on the other. Calypt^ra brown. 
r, 2 |.bdoinen uniformly black on the first and second s^^ments^ th® 
third and fourth uniformly aud densdy covered with poIlM of a 
peculiar deep reddish orange or burnt orange color, which extends to 
the tips of the segments includuag the rows of bristles. The color of 
this pollen is very ^haraotOTistic and quite unlike the common fonns. 

Legs blach. 

Wings brown with a distinct ydfiowiah tinge along the front pant 
near the base and becoming snbhyelhie around the anal angle. Bend 
<i|,^qrth vein slightly oblique, its distance frmn the margin only a 
than from the cross veii^ Third vein with two bristles at 

base. 

Length, 13 mm. ,, 

Redescribed from the type specimen, now in the University of 
Kansas collection; it is from San Domingo, West Indies. . 


Bsnvosu. rniCinTGlNOSA. Townaend 


Babosictferrpgifto^a TowNSasn; Trans. Amer. BJnt- Soc., voj. 2?, 18^,p,71. 
Ihe origined descriptlpn'is sa foUows: 



gxe^ in life; front brownish red on eaidi aide, 
vitta' solt brownish golden; fsoial dasir^ 
ifeh^ve^ white poWnose, Iwdry. Aataonae 

?|he ^rd joii^ linear and three tiroes ^ long as seeondi 

teWn; paljd brownish blabk, yellowish op tips; yprtex somewhat yellow¬ 
ish; posterior orbits silvery white. Thorax and sci^eilUBi browAndx r^' the 
former thinly pollin(» before, leaving the beginnings of iFour naariew vittabl 
riigfcwrners <rf roes<Mcutum yellowish, also a litfle ywBowiah behind huroesl, s AfeQo- 
’baeh of a beautiful iron-rust ydlow, in the first and second si^mrontf-tb® yellow 
shad^ predopunoting, in the third and fourty the irop-ipat sbadef fts# SSgment 
brownish under seutelluro; a median pair of macroehaetae on ;^t a,^, second^ 
a maiginal row on third and fourth s^inents. Legs soft blachish, pidvilli’ abd 
claws yellow. Wings utuformly pale fuscous; tegulae Same color. 

Bath, Jamaica (E. M. Swainson); bred from a lepidopterous ehrys^; one 
male. A beautiful species. Type in coU. Townseiid. 


The type of this species appears to be lost, as it is not in the Uni¬ 
versity of Kansas collection where the other early types of Town¬ 
send’s are deposited. I have not found any specimens which I could 
identify as belonging to this species. 

78967—28-2 
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, /, BEIrVOSIA SLOSSONAE CogniUett 

y-: slosadnae CoQUU/LETt, Froc. Acad. Nat. Sci, Phila., vol. 47, 18M, 

^ p. 812; Jlevis. TacMn., 1897, p. 84. 

Male ,—^Front 0.37 to 0.41 of the head width at vertex, inner mar¬ 
gins of eyes diverging only slightly, so that the front is nearly as 
wide as the face, rather prominent at the antennae. Parafrontals 
silvery on lower part, translncent brownish above^ except in diagonal 
view; frontal bristles in about three rows and there are in addition 
two pairs of proclinate orbital bristles as in female; face, parafacial, 
cheek, and posterior orbit silvery poliinose, the shiaH hairs below the 
frontals are pale; cheek with f^ale hairs, and at the ItiWer edge an 
irregular double row 6f black bristles. Palpi ;^ellow; beard white. 
Antennae black, first tWo joints brown, third joint elongated and 
somewhat swollen at the origin of the arista, more than fotf tiihes 
the length of the second joint. Arista thick and flattened, broad % 
the tip. Which is bluntly rounded; its total length is about thrfee- 
fourths of the third antennal joint. Vibris^e quite close to the oral 
margin, the distance being only half the length of the second anten¬ 
nal joint; facial ridges with stout^bristles for more tlmn two-thirds 
their height, almost up to the arista. There are some white hairs 
on the ridges outside of the bristles. , . ^ ' * 

Thorax black, densely P^BMo^^ foHtf ^ IndfetAct 

blackish stripes; pleurae With 

darker and larger bristles; , scutellum black, the margin slightly 
reddish. 

Abdomen black, second segment with gray pollOh, fading dht hear 
the middle in most angles, biit m certain directions visible almoil to 
the hind margin; third segment about the same, but with a more 
distinct black hind border; fourth segment with denser and slightly 
more yellowish pollen on the basal two-thirds, mixed with a consid¬ 
erable number of erect black hairs. None of the pollen of the abdo¬ 
men is very deep yellow. First and second segments wdth one pair 
of median marginals, third and fourth with a marginal row. 

Wings brown, more yellow basally; both calypters white, contrast¬ 
ing with the wing. 

Legs black, front pulvilli nearly as long as last two tarsal joints; 
hind tibia with a sparse, subereot row of about 13 bristles, the largest 
just below the nodddle. 

Female .—^Front at vertex 0.38 to 0.41 of the head width; front not 
so brown as in the male; third antennal joint shorter and second 
longer, so that the third is hardly more, than twice the second; the 
famai ridges are much less bristly than in the male. 

'' Lmgth, 9-12 mm4 

l)e^iS>ed from a series of 5 males and 13 females, collected by 
O. T. Townsend at Miami, Fla., October 26-November 14; 2 
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of these B|)6ciififtEls’*#ejh bdinfrareidliy PioJi Ai L. Melander with the 
single feoiaeM tjpl)e of '^hS$oncee, ioimelrlf i&i the eollAstion of Mrs; Annie 
Ttnnihttff Sloissdn, but now in that of the American Mnseum of 
Natm&l Hfetb:^. It '^as collected by Mrs. Slosson at Charlotte 

•Harbbr,''*Ma.'''’-' •' ' ^ ’ 

l .■ BenVOSfA. SSanBEAVA. nnr apei^ 

< at verteES Q.40 of the head width, widening only a lit¬ 

tle fer a'dn>rt distance. -Frontal bristly in three irregular rows, the 
pfatafisuntals with white pollen becoming thinner and moreigray abare, 
the'npper part blach and snbshining; face, parafaciala, cheeks, and 
posterior orbits silvery white. Face rather narrow. The hairs hrfbw 
the frontal bristles are pale with a yellow tinge. Cheek elmqet half 
the eye height, with pale hairs. Antennae nearly blackirhasal jhint 
somewhat paler, the third joint a little more than twice the second- 
Vibrissae rather hi^ above the mouth, facial ridges with half a dozen 
small bristles reaching about halfway up their length; palpi rather 
dark yellow, in some specimens brown. Beard white. 

Thorax black, not much pollinose except in front; scuteUum more 
brownish. 

Abdomen deep black on first two segments, not very shining, the 
remaining two entirely covered with deep yellow pollen; First and 
second segments with a single pair of median mai^als, third and 
fourth with ihaigina] rows of about 10. 

Legs black; front pulvilli elongated, but scarcely equal to the last 
two tarsal joints. Hind tibia with suberect row of bristles on outer 
hind side, one larger belpw middle, . 

Wings brown, except toward base; cal^ters decidedly brown. 

FeinM^.-fFront at y®tex 0.40 fin two) ot the head width; - third 
antetot^ jdint second. 

bma specimiffias «f :.both aasies. -Thet type and allq- 
typeacafr^ Rio Ruidoso, WhitiaMonntains, N.;Me«E., collected; 

19, on flowers of BTms glahm (Townsend)? 1§.spemmeps, frpip 
s««^,(Bourb<»i, Franklin, linn, and Cheyenne;CountifiB; H. Bow®?, 
Williams), received froip University of Kansas; 1, Agriopltujp,! Col¬ 
lege, Mi^. (Wheeler); 3, Clemson College, S. Q. (Oon«^); 1, Oak 
Grove, Va, (Townsend); and 3 from the Kansas c<^|^tion labelqjl 
“W. T.”in not very legible writing. I take these labels tp be in 
WiUiston’s handwriting and; to mean Washington Territory, but as 
the species is common in Kansas and not otherwise known frcnn the 
Northwest I fear a mistake in labeling has occurred, , 

Type. —^Male, Cat. No. 40467, U.S.N.M. 

BELVOSIA HEXrCANA, new H>«dei 

Male .—^Front at vertex rather broad, 0.37 of head width in two 
specimens, widening almost immediately. Parafrontals gray pollinose 
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su|}ghiniiig near th&yartes:, t<]be l^lack Qolor.skowkig 
oiftiifto^fc :of tjieir surface; IVontals in three irregular rows. Jfaof, 
par^aci#, cheek, ajp.d orbit white poUinose with satiny r^BLpctipn; 
Th<e h^rs below the lowest frontals are black, cheek with fine blacki^ 
hair. Antennae reddish brown on basal joints; the third joint blw5k> 
a little more than twice as long as the 'second'. Vibrissae considerably 
above ttite oral margin, ithe distance bding about equal to the second 
antenaaai joint. Facial ridges bristly. i almost to the arista. Palpi 
yeikiJw; beard wMte; : 

Hickax'black wfib, thin pollen anteiiorly, pofeterior .part and scu- 
brown. 

. Abdomen blacken the<two^basal jdmts, the tiiird bnoad golden 
yeHow hand‘eewerHlg'all but theapical fourth; fo^urtii ent^nslygol^in 
ptdhnese; first and second segments each having one pair of ipedian 
maigiaaS bristles; third and fourth with a marginal row; i < 

black, front pulvilii eiongateld; as long as last two tersdl jcttats: 
Hin d tibia with numerous large, irregniar bristles on outer side. 

Win^' tod ealypters dark brown. ; 

Female .—^Front at vertex 0.40 of the head width. 

Lengthy 13;5-14 mmv • i . . 

Described firbm twbi males end ©ne.f^aaleis; '‘Slii© type is a male 
from Federal District,. Me@p®e matei is 

labeled simply “Mexico,” wlrfN ^%e>SariBte' Wes*e^pe®feedfa’t43ainpi* 
nas, Brazil (F. X. Williams), 1924i. i M 

Type.—^Male, Cat. No. 40482, U.S.N.M. 

BELVOStA LtFTEOLA Ceanillett ^ 

Bdwsia hOeola Qo^xrmswre, Proe. XJ. S. Nat. Mus., vol. 22, ISOO, p. 268. 

Goniomima luteda Townsend, Taxonomy of Mnscoid Flies, 1908, p. 105. 

Made .—^Front 0.40-0.41 of the head width at vertex, not widening 
vfflcy rapidly; frontal bristles in two or three sparse rows, quite irreg¬ 
ular; two pairs of proclinate orbitals. Parafrontals yellowish polii- 
nose on lowest part, the remainder translucent and subshining; face, 
parafacials, cheeks, and posterior orbits silvery on li^t ground colo(r. 
Hairs of upper parafacial and cheek white. Anteimae with basal 
joints reddish brown, third joint black, elongated, four times the 
second. Arista flattened nearly to the apex, which is acute. Vibris- 
sae not very far above the oral margin, the distance equalmg the 
length of the second antennal joint; facial ridg^ with about six bris¬ 
tles, not quite reaching the level of the arista; several amaii white 
hairs outside the bristles. Palpd yellow; beard white. 

Thorax black with rather dense yellow pollen, the usual stripes 
narrow and distinct; stemopleiBrak three or four; scutellum dark 
yeMoW ia;gronad color., 
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'$ii^^#l^''is^'l>h^l:;'^''^Si^isd>'.-s^^a»l '#li^‘m^'wed.’lrom 
beftia4 at'^ base, 'wbldb tiuits out pos- 

taociorilf ; tlsi^ tab a mnisk deoser coating of yellow pol- 

lei^ ytrhii^fhmimep, is not distinct^ visible in some angles. Tbe 
liiwi-’mffirgins of the second and third segments are shining in all 
armies; fourth s^ment smaller than in most species, denady covered 
'pollen to the apeac. First and second segments with 
pair of median maiginals, those on the first quite small; third 
alidjfi^arth s^ments with a nra^inal row of about eS^at.' Geni- 
^dia a little larger in proportion than in some of the spedes, outer 
forces very deader and atraight> blunt at tip; inner forceps broad at 
base with long hairs on the middle portion which extend forward 
beyond the apices. 

Legs bladr; front puIviUi small, shorter than last tarsal joint. Hind 
tibia with irregular bristles, one larger at middle. 

Wings decidedly brown, the veins a little yellow toward the base, 
t Caiyptos almost pure white. 

■ Leai^h, 9-11 mm, 

Bedescribed from the sin^e male type, Vieques Idand, P. E., Feb¬ 
ruary, 1899 (August Busck); and from seven additional mate col¬ 
lected at Chosica, Peru, 3,000 feet, May 8 and 9, 1913, oto flow^ 
Mikania (C. H. T. Townsend). ! 



BEtTOSTA OCHBtVENimiS Vtoi aei Wnlp 
Cnephalia ochriverUris Van dee Wulp, Biotogia, Dipt., vol. 2,1890,, p. 47. 

M(de .—^Front at vertex 0.8S of the head width, not widening very 
rapidly fra: a dmrt .^tane^ Parafrontals yellow poUinose, near tihe 
“ ’ “'7 a dmilUr and subshining ground color. .Frontal hris- 

Iflfipiiraj Wjithtvfopairs of prodinate orbitals;, face, 
silye^ a tinge of ydlow;; i^stefdpr 
BTore nenseiy yellow. Antenni^ radish about |:p the arista, rqin^ip- 
der black; tiWrd Joint rather deader qxcfpt atthree 
fefond. Arista distinctly flattened but ,lhe aim?. acuteV ‘ 


: )f®&ddorably above the oral rufugin, the .d^t^O^^uai tp .Ihe jeqg* 
.o| .^ second anterupl joint; facial ri^es mih 
extendhig up almost to the arista. Palpi yellow. .Jf^afa^ds 
pale yellow hairs above ia an uncommonly large patch; ,.ehpek 
hairs of same color, and there are some additional on^ op the jhidW 
ridges outside the bristi^; beard pale yelipw. . 

Thorax black with dense, yeUo^h-gray pollen showing only veiy 
narrow, longitudinal lines. Scutellum rather ydlow in ground color 
with dense yellow pollen. 

Abdomen red in ground color except in an almost hidden median 
stripe; first s^ment subshining at the ddes, remainder of the abdo- 
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mi^ iratheor uiaifqimly feoTered. witii deep yellow pcdleo^ ithe, Ijind 
ma^ioB of seeood and .third aegmante not abkang, the fourth 
ment has this pollen to the apex. First and second segments with, a 
single pair of median marginals, third with a marginal row of 8 or 
10, fourth with a submarginal row of 8 considerably smaller. 

;L^ blacky front pulvilli elongated, equal to the last two tarsal 
joints. Hind legs missing in the specimen. 

Wings light brown, yellow toward the base, Calypters rather 
pure yellow. 

* Female ,—^Front at vertex 0.37 of the head width, with thi^ee pairs 
of orbitals. Antennae more ydlowish, rather slender, the second 
joint a little more than half the third in length; facial ^ridges with 
three widely spaced bristli^ on one side, two on the other above the 
vibrissae. Other characters as in the male. The second toad/third 
abdominal segments at some angles show .a shining reddish hind mar¬ 
gin, in other angles, this disappears. 

, li^gth, 10-11 mm. 

Redescribed from two specimens; one male from Higuito, San 
Mateo, Costa Rica (Pablo Schild); and one female, Potrero, Mexico, 
April 10,1923' (Hi Ta Odaom)^ reared fromarmy worms^'^ identified 
te Hawaiian Sugtor Planters^ Association.. OriginaPy des^crited Irqm 
fee State of Guerrero,in{ - ) li ^ 

Type ,—^In the British Musemn*; ..^5 ^ 

, BEnVC^ B£Kn?XCC»ft^ 

Gonia recticornis Macquabt, Dipteres Exotiques, Suppl. 6, 1864, p. 118 
(sep. ^), . ^ 

WUHsiofiia recticornis Bbaxjbb, Sitzungsber. Kais. Mus., voL 106, ,iS97, 

, p, 354. . 

BdooUa ^eUa Giqlio-Tos, Boll. R. Univ., Torino, vol. 8, 1893, Nfo. 168, p, 3; 
Biti dfe Moss:, pt, 3, 1894, p. 30, fig. 6. 

AfoZe.—Front 0.30 to 0.32 of the head width at vertex, not widen¬ 
ing rapidly for a short distance, beyond which the inner margins of 
the eyes diverge rapidly to the lower part so that the face is broad. 
Frontal bristles mostly in two irregular rows, the parafrontals wife 
rather dense yellowish-gray polleri anteriorly, which becomes only a 
little thinner toward the vertex. Face, parafacials, cheeks, and pos¬ 
terior orbits silvery poUinose with a very slight yellowish cast, the 
small hairs below the lowest frontals pale and those of the cheek also 
niostly pale. Antennae brownish black, a little more reddish basally, 
the third joint about three times the second, considerably broadened 
in the neighborhood of the arista. The distance from the vibrissae 
to the orto[ margin is about equal to the length of the second anten¬ 
nal joint; facial rid^s with strong bristles almost up'to the arista; 
reddjsh brown to brown, 

' ^^horsix biacit, somewhat cinereous pn the anterior part, the hind 
a litri0%ddjfe; sotitelldm "nearly black. 
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Abdomen bkds^-see^d'segment with a'narroW' and sometimes 
ratbey i^dist^ct b^a^ pale croa^b^iid interrupted in the middle; 
jibi^ segin^t witb a gray pollinose crossband, interrupted in the 
middle, its width depending very much on the angle of yiew, somer 
times coyering all .but the apical third of the segment, but in most 
angles about, battji fourth s^ment densely light yellow poUinose to 
the e^reme apex, the upper surface bare, or with a few scatt^^ 
and second segments with a pair of median marginals, 
a row of 8 or 10, fourth with a row of about 6 smaller, 
"lie^ black, front pulvilli elongated, equal to the last two ,tars^ 
joints; hind tibia with a row of bristles the whole length, one larger 
at the middle. 

Wings brown, both calypters of the same color. 

Femcile .—^Front at vertex 0.33 to 0.36 of the head width; facjal 
ridges less bristly, third anteimal joint about two and one-half times 
the second. Hind tibia with a row of suberect bristles of increasing 
size on the basal three-fifths, a few smaller beyond, 
liength, 9.6-11.5 mm. 

. Ite^eseribed from 34 specimens of both sexes. Nine were reared 
by .Barnes Zetekat Fori) Amador, Canal Zone, from Eylesia sp. (Zetek 
2445); five from Balboa Heights, Canal Zone (Zetek 2142); one from 
Ancon, Canal Zone, reared by Zetek from Mylesia daAingi Dyar 
(Zetek 1212); six from Ancon, Canal Zone (A. H. Jennings), one,of 
them reared from Eylesia sp.; five specimens from Porto Bella, Panama 
(A. Busck); two specimens, Paraiso, Canal Zone, bred from Eylesia 
(A. Busck); one from Corozal, Canal Zone (Busck) ;.one.specimenfrom 
Misantla, Mexico, mared irom Eylesiadlvn^a (Wm. Gngelmannj ifpur 
specimens, Guayaquil, JJcuadpr (X B. Borer). , • 

l)fpe .—^Hke type of leUa is. a female labeled “Mexico" in Jh® 
Zpoh^l^ of the Royal IJniversity at Turin, Italy., .I.have 

tow the Vienna Museum material I had c^ed this spaeies 
heUa Giglio-Tos. In that collection are two series of 20 spe fflpf™ 
in all. The first, of 12 sptoimeos frora Bra^i^) ^ot®rmiaed 
individual specimens as WMislonia by Brairer and Bejgfpatamiu, 
has a label on 1 specimen, "Qonia recticomis Mcq. Vidi 1^. 

Hiis connects with Brauer’s notes on the Macquart types in the B%Qt 
collection, which he received from Verrall for study; in thtoo notes, 
cited above, Brauer writes that an undetermined species in the, Vienna 
Museum is the same as the Macquart type. He also says that ^eifferi 
Schiner MS. is closely related but somewhat smaller. This connects 
with the second lot of the Vienna material, eight specimens tmder 
Sehiner’s name. These are labeled “Ind. or.?” and “Pfeiffer! det 
B. B.” These do not differ, except slightly in size, from the first 
series. 
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, j . , V. ,BEI>¥OSU«ECm<POBNIS,«rie^.BtWIC!OBJflES>v»ew ! ! i 

—^^ront 0.32 aad 0.33 of tKe head width at vertex, widehi^ 
Thit littite for a short distance, then more rapidly. The face tod 
p!o6teiior prhit are silVeiy white, the facial ridges, parafacials, tod 
cheeks pale yellow pollinose with satiny reflections; parafrontals 
rather more deeply yellow poUinose, the upper third, however, sub- 
^bining and somev?’hat dark; frontals in three very irregular rows, 
the haifs hdow thern pale yellow, as are also thOse of the cheek and 
a few on the facial ridges outside the bristles. Cheek almost half 
the eye hei^t; antennae red,;the third joint tending to become a 
little bro%i in the niale, more distiietly so in the female.' The third 
toteimal joint two and a half times the second, arista thickened 
almost to the. apex, the th), however, slender. Talpi yeflowj* beard 
vMte. '■ ' 

Thorai^ hlack, the sides and seutellum ohseurely yeflowislb/ 
pc^n moderately dense in front. 

Abdomen brownish black. Second segmtot with interrupted, basal, 
l%ht yellow crossbtod, which in some lights extends almost to the 
ndddle of the s^ment, graduisdiy fadittg ottt j thhd segment with a 
similar but soine'^ti^ more distinct brossbahd 'Whicb from some 
angles covras cofeMderaWy rnore than half of thd fblirth 

segment covered with d!^tse yellow ’poifer to nr^t'h^ 

second segmoats with a stogie pih'of nie<fl^ noar^bls,idifl'd ^th a 
marginal row, fourth with a suhmaT^al wtaker tow. ^e yeflow- 
iah pollen on the second and third segments is distinct^ visible 
underneath and not so changeable as above. 

Legs black; front pulvilli as long as the last two tarsal joints; Kttfd 
tibia with a row of bristles of increasing size on basal three-fifths, 
(Hiiy a few sloping hairs adjacent to these. 

Wings light brown, both calypters pale yellow in color. 

The pteropleura and adjacent parts bear a considerable cluster of 
fine, yellow hairs. 

Length, 10-11 mm. 

Female .—^Front 0.37 of the head width, the upper part of thS 
parafrontals subshining, but this region is not sharply Ihnited. 

Described from three specimens, Chapada, Brazil (H. H. Smith), 
from the collection of the American Museum of Natural History, 
and one finale from the Vienna Museum, bearing only the label, 
‘‘potens p. p. 266. Coll. Winthem.” 

Pataiype. —^Male, Cat. No. 40475, tJ.S.N.M. 

BSUVOSIA FOSXBBI Xovniend 

TownSaBs, Proe. V. S. Nat. Mus., vol. 49,1916, p. 413. 

Jfole.—-Ikbnt 0.45 of the head width at vertex; the eyes diverge 
from eatdi other along their inner border very slightly so the face in 
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sewals iiii8gnte,.,^3i^;-pf^fidtoate orbi^aJs'PiJesentJ face jowJ 
p»r»f86Mil| aslFei^, cfeeete and pdsterier orbits witb a yellow tinge, 
tbe feaiJa on tliie npper parafaeial piale, also those of cheeks and some 
just, ontpide. tble brisi^es of the facial ridges^ Facial depression 
<fe(dd®<l|y: ddep, .#1© Tibrissae not much above the mouth, facial ridges 
bristles almost to the arista. Antennae red at base, 
||fei|G^jbeeon£iing brown beyond the arista and nearly black at 
j^jj'aew^d antMunal joint short, only about one-feixth the length of 
which is considerably elongated. Arista flattened almost 
to apex, which is acutely pomted. Palpi yellow; beard pale 
y^ow. , , 

Thorax black with thin gray pollen; scuteUum yellowish brown. 
Abdomen black, the sides tinged with reddish in ground color. 
Second segment with indistinct pale yellowish band, very narrow in 
most angles, sometimes, however, spreading ahnoet across the segments; 
third segmfflit with yellow pollen covering almost three-fourths of its 
^ngth in the most favorable %ht, but so changeable that it usually 
aeeips to cover about one-half; fourth segment entirely deep yellow 
p(dHnose with scattering erect hairs. First segment with a smsdl pah 
of median marginals; second with a normal pair; third with a 
marginal row; fourth with a sparse marginal row smaller than those 
on the third. Genitalia small, brown. 

black; front pulvilli minute; hind tibia on the outer side, with 
a suberect, irregular row of about 10 bristles. : , 

Wings s%htly infuscated, b^d of fourth vein with or withopb 
ali^t appendage. Subepaulet orange yellow, calypters pale yeUow-. 

Fe»iaZe:.~Front at .vieai^x fl.43 to 0.44 of the head width. Thf^ 
antennal joint todly three tiroes as long as the second, more sJeH-dM! 

Abdomen murir more reddish in 


Bom, , ^t:,. , ; 

Bedesmbed from original, type series, twOf and one Jlpjmle,, 
Sapueay, PaiJ^uay (W. ,Tv,,Fo®ter); and'^e male sent 
.Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association, collected by F. ,X. |^]aa| 9 Bp;'at 
Clampinas,Brazil. . iv, ’ 

—Female, Oat. No. 19607, 


nraivr^u. EQUINOCTIAIJS T^wmiaid ' 


Triaehora equinodialis Townsund, Ptoc;. U. S. Nat.Mua., v<4.43,1912, p. 348, 
? Bdsoiaia insularis Cttbban, Amer. Mas. Novitates, No. 28<J, 1927, p. 4. 

? Bdvosia antHliana Otjbban, Bull. Brooklyn Ent. Soo„ vol. 22,1927, p. 151, 
in key but not described; Mr. Curran informs me that by an oversight this 
name was not changed to insiilaris as intended. It is the same species. 
78957—28-3 
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Mdhj-^l^rotit e^b vertex 0.37-0.39 of tiie head width, widening from 
^out the level of the postaior ocelli. Frontal bristles in three irr^ 
B^ar rows, with two pairs of proclinate orbitals. Parafrontals with 
yellowish pollen anteriorly, most of their surface subshining and rather 
dark, a little translucent. Face, parafacials, cheeks and posterior, 
orbits silvery white, the small hairs below the frontals white; cheek 
with white hair. Antennae reddish-yellow about to arista, remainder 
more blackidi. Third joint hardly three times the second. Ajrista 
decidedly flattened almost to the apex, which is more blunt than 
usutd. Vibrissae not far above the edge of the mouth, the distance 
being about half the leiigth of the second antemial joint. Facial 
ridges wUh 6 or 7 bristle extending up almost to the level of the 
arista. Palpi yellow; beard white. ’ 

Thorax black, with rather uniform thin gray pollen!. S^telum 
reddish. ? 

Abdoinen red in ground color at the sides, black in the median 
portion; second segment Avith changeable yellowish pollen which is 
^in and almost invisible over most of the surface, leaving the shining 
red and black ground color distinctly visible inmost angles. Third 
segment much more densly poUinose wdth deeper yellow. A median 
narrow black stripe usually and an apical bladt m reddirii shining 
band always visible; fourt^i, s^ment entii^ ^How p^Sndse 
scattered black hairs m addition.;^ Jirst 

and second segments with a sir^e pair r^i rnodl^ maigmals, third 
with a row of about 12. denitaUa ^aH; the outer forceps someAThat 
longer than the iimer and decidedly sharp at apex. 

liegs black, pulvilli elongated, the front ones almost equal td’Wife 
last two tarsal jointSi Hind tibia Avith a row of unusually erect 
bristles on the outer side. 

Wings considerable broAvnish at base, less so apically. Calypters 
whitish, the anterior Apith a slight yellow tinge, both with yellow rim. 

jFcwiole.—Front at vertex 0.35-0.37 of the head width. Three pairs 
of proclinate bristles, antennae more slender, third joint less than 
double tbe second. Facial ridges Avith only three or four bristles. 

Length, 9-10 mm. 

Redescribed from the type lot, consisting of five males and two 
females collected at Piura, Peru, August 28 and September 4 and 8, 
1910 (C. H. T. ToApns^d); the museum also has two additional males 
from Peru CTo^rasend), and Professor Hine has sent a female which 
he collected March 18,1905, at Panzos, Guatemala. Insularis was 
described from a sin|;le female from Barrios, P. R., which I had pre¬ 
viously compared Apith this typeseries and APith some doubt pronounced 
ideaarisal. , : . , 

2VP«—Female, Gat. No. 15191,TJ.S.N.M. 
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Male. —^S‘jr6|it At W^eit OiSS and 0.34 of' the head width, wideniiig 
ahnost ihu^^ateiyy*’ ^ace and parafacials, dheeks and posterior 
drbitd light gib^h-ydlloW- poHinose. Parafrontals are the same 
■odfor iiHtiMdorlyJ’ posterior part a little darker. iBVontal bristles very 
h^ly in three rows. Hairs of upper parafacials 
j|^^^^|^ad‘*TO!afse, fe^ in numheri Hairs of cheek pale and fme. 

ahtennae nearly black, second joint and extreme' 
third' a Ettlfe htOwh. Arista not flattened, tapering to a fine 
Iplftf* 'Third antexmal joint rather long, three times the second. 
■Vihrissae about the length of the second antennal joint, above the 
«dge of the mouth. Facial ridges bristly almost to arista; the face 
not niubh depressed. Pollen of mesonotmn gray; scutellum subsiun- 
■ ing black. 

Abdomen alinOst Mitirely velvet black above, except the fourth 
segment wMch is dfflusely covered with pale yellow poUen to the apex. 
First abdonimal segment without naedian marginal; second with a 
^n^e pmr; third with a marginal row of 14 or more; fourth with a 
suBniai^al row' Of about 12. 

Legs black, front pulvilli rather large but hardly longer than the 
last tarsal joint. 

Wing blackish. - 

■ Female. —^Front at vertex 0.32 and 0.34 of the head wid(h. 

Length, 10 mm. 

Described from e^ht males and five females sent from the "Vienna 
Museum. The ^ecimens have evidently been taken out of alcohol 
and are somew^hat shriveleif, haxCe the width of the front niay not 
hold gboSd trith freak's|^e^Wens. They all bear the Same lahys 
^*He^ch^,^‘lgi^]^au,’«;‘‘tx)^ulata^^^ B. B.”; “Coll. Winthfean.” 

##b’ ^ feriBBlM; ■ i>|,raiypes, are ■ retained ’ In * the- 
BSnSetim coUecrion^-'remsiadet inchiding ithe 
retorhed to the Yienna Museum. The spetAes^ Fa<^im 
Wmdeinahn was based upon t#hepeeilhiei£l.s byor^rngto -rmy 
genera. One Of these belonging to the genus has ^JMeKSy' 

• l^n derignated as the type, h^oe a new'nome ^ neerasay for "the 
pr^ent spemes. Z have (fiscU^ed the 'sp»flmdQS inlfhOse 

Proceedings (vol. 72. 1927, art. 7, p. 10). ‘ , | : 

Faratype .—Mide and female. Cat. No. 40564, tJ.S.N.Mi' ‘ ■' ■ *' • 

' ' ' ” ’ - ‘ ^ ^ ,1 r - 

BIELVOSIA tJKlFASCZATA B^iaean-Destoldy ' ^ 

LatreiUia unifa^oUita Robinbaxj-Bestoidt, Myodaires, ISSp, p* 105. ; 

Exorista ficmcauda Eilbt, Second Missouri Beport, 1870* p. 61; Gfen, Irwfei: 
Mo. Bepts., p. 88, quoted. 

Behiosta unifascUUa CoQuinitETT, Bevis. Tachin., 1897, pp. 10,84 .—Johnson,. 
Cat. Ins. of New Jersey, 1899; ed. 2,1909.— Fblt, 21st N. Y. Beport, 1906, 
n. 65. —^Johnson, Bull, Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., vol, 41, 1919, p. 437.— 
Bbimlbt, Ent. News, vol. 33,1922, p. 21. 
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Gotdomyia unifaseiata Sherman, Journ. Boon. Ent., vol. 8, 1915, p. 299.— 
BairroN, Check-List Dipt, of i onn,, 1920. 

Triaohora unifaseiata Townsend, Muscoid Flies, 1908, p. 106. 

M<de .—^Front at vertex 0.36 to 0.39 of the head width, the eyes 
not diverging very much to the lower part of the face. Parafrontals 
with a little pale poUen below, most of the surface dart and subshin¬ 
ing. Frontal bristles in three irregular rows, with the addition of two 
or three proclinate orbitals. Below the lowest frontals are some 
rather conspicuous dark hairs which in some specimens and at some 
angles may appear pale m color, at least partly. Face and parafacials 
white, almost silvery, the former rather broad on the lower part and 
the latter considerably narrower below than in most species,. Cheek 
about one-fourth the eye height with yellow pollen and mostly black¬ 
ish hairs. Antennae red at base, third joint black, nearly four times, 
the second- Arista flattened in a uniform width almost to the apex, 
yibrissae not very far above the mouth, the distance a little less than 
second antennal joint; facial ridges bristly almost to the arista. Palpi 
yellow; beard white. 

Thorax black, rather densely gray poflinose, the stripes slender. 
Soutellum entirely black. . 

Abdomen black, gray pollinose on the first and seenud JSegWienm, 
the latter more shining at tip; third segment withf pofleiu sli^tly 
more yellowish; fourth 8egmeBt!tW% P to a]^. 

First and second segments each with a single pair of median mar¬ 
ginals; third and fourth with a. row. 

Legs black, front- pulvilli.minute; hind tibia with ,coarse ^ping 
bristle, mised with hairs m the<outar side. 

Wings li^t browoUr Caiypters white, the margin a little darkened, 
at vertex 0.36 of the head width, the same m three 
specinamns. F6W5ial ridges more flattened than in the male. Third 
antennal joint hardly twice the second. 

L«pgtb, 9.5-11 mm . 

About 100 specimens of this species have been examined. Those 
belonging to the National Museum collection include the following: 
Two types of Eeorista jlavicauda Riley from Missouri; 1 specimen 
from Georgia; 2 from New York (Southwiok); 38 from the District 
of Columbia and adjacent Virginia and Maryland, collected by Town¬ 
send, McAtee, Shannon, Greene, Quinter, and Aldrich; 14 from 
Mount Holyoke Gap, Mass. (Townsend); 1, Clarke County, Va. 
(Aldrich); 2, Chesapeake Beach, Md. (Aldrich). In the Aldrich col¬ 
lection, recently donated to the National Musemn, are 18 specimens 
from Lafayette, Ind., and 4 from Ghent, N. Y., 2 from Castle Rock 
and Fem Rock, Pa. (Harbeck); 1, Habana, Cuba (C. F. Baker). 
Wtom I>r. A. L. Melander three specimens were received, one from 
Dixie Ijandihg, Va. (Townsend); one from Pennsylvania and one 
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frona (Ferbes);^- From Prof. Jas. 8^ Hine were received 1 

specimen fisoln We®fe York, Mias., and 16 from Okid, ooUected by bint 
at Sandnsky, Jefferson, Ira, Fort Ancient, Columbus, and Cincinnati. 
Ikom the American Museum were received one specimen from Forest 
. X (iWeidt); one, Valley of Black Mountains, N. C. (Beuten- 
mtUler); one from Mount Vernon, N. Y. (Weidt). The last is a male 
^rithottt. orbitals but agreeing otherwise and no doubt belonging to 
thih.iperies. ' 

. iQftds, species has been reared from the army worm several times, 
&!St by Eiley (the type of Exorista jUwkauda). Sherman has pub- 
liahfi d some notes on this habit in the Journal of Economic Entcf- 
mology (vol. 8,1914, p, 299). We have no other host record- 
The type was from Philadelphia, in the Dejean coHeotion. 

BELVOSIA OMiSSAy new species 

MoHe .—^Front broad, 0.40 of the head width at vertex (the same in 
four specimens), narrowest at the level of the front ocellus, evenly 
widening to the lower part of the face. Parafrontals shining dark 
gray, gradually more poUinose toward the frontal stripe, the frontal 
bristles in three irregular rows; no orbitals, a few dark hairs- Mow 
the lowest of the bristles. Parafacials silvery-white, the face more 
pure white, cheek nearly half the eye height, thicMy cotered with 
dark hairs; facial ridges rather flattened, strongly bristled neMy to 
the arista. Vibrissae not very much above the edge of the mouth; 
the distance equaling hardly more than haff the second antennal 
joint. Antennae black, the second joint rather reddyirbrown, the 
third fully four times Ihe second. Arista tapering from rmm: the 
base, apical portion sieoder- Palpi brown; beard v^hit©. ' ' ^ , i 

Thmax' bhM^ sctiteUum; the dorsum gray; pollinoee, 

bhtek stripes vesy p^ceptihle to the nsdsed ey% 
^ miner parr extending only'a shori^ dklaaoe behinda^itufiei a 
^ort dark median stripp juht before tite s(mt^ium< ^ 

First three segments of abdomeu Maek wM rathen-n^hnifenim.^ti^r 
pqllen, which, however, is sights ehasgesdblein 
< ii^isatunal ailment entirely deep orange poilinesa'bB sa#e^reiiQd 
Flret s^mehi without medran sfeoM Si^inenit 

wfib-'tiiio thhd se^ent with a marginal row of Siilout 14; f«m^ 
segment with d subapioaJ row of abont 10, and rather mmstefwueblarh 
hairs scattered Over the poUinose surface. Gemtslia small, tiri mater 
forceps short, black; the outer forceps yeUow and, oonsMeirdyiy 
swoUen, about as long as the inner. ■ ; - : 

Legs black, front pulvilli shorter than last tarsal si^pieni, the 
other pulvilli small. Hind tibia with a single dense row of rhther 
short cilia on the outer hind side with one stout bristle just beyond 
the middle. 
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Wing .snbhyaline, brownish along the veins, the third vein with 
three or fora small setules at base. Both calypters white. 

. Len^h, 11 mm, 

FemdU. —^Front 0.40 of the head width, with three stout proolinate 
orbitals on each side; palpi brownish-yellow; third antennal joint 
three times the second. 

Length, 11.6 mm. 

Described from five males and one female collected near Washing¬ 
ton, D. C. The type and one other male axe from Falls Church, Va.,, 
collected June 10, 1913 (S. A. Eohwer), on flowers of chestnut. 
Another male was collected near Glen Carlyn, Va. (W. L. McAtee),. 
June 11, 1916; one at Difficult Eun, Va., SeptembOr 14, 1913 
(Shannon); and the fifth one at Plummer Mandj Md:.-'(H. L. 
Viereck), July 4, 1916. The single female (allotype) was collected 
at Falls Church, Va. (C. T, Greene), on Ceanothus flowers, July 4, 
1917. 

I)fpe. —^Male, Oat. No. 40473, TT.S.NAI. 

BELVOSU CnJtATA. new sp^ei 

AfoZs.—Front 0.30 to 0.31 of the head width at level of anterior 
ocellus, widening gradudly for a short distance, then mOTe rapidly;, 
frontal bristles in three irr^gulsff rows^ tlie«l^a®a beif<? theB^ -hlaok 
and rath^ coarse; parafroxrfeste .i Spith* p^Oba. which 

becomes* very tiiin above, so that ■ the; dcu'k ground color shows 
to some extent; face, parafacial, cheek toid> posterior orbit 
white;, cheek with black hairs. Vibrissae a little hi gbA r 
ab4v4 tilb epiitomia than in most of the species bnt not quite as h%h 
€is In Mcincta. Famed, ridges with strong bristles almost up to the 
arista; third antennal joint black, rather slender, concave on front 
side, hardly twice as long as the second, which is reddish brown in 
color. Palpi yellow; beard white. 

Thorax black, the sides and scutellum reddish, anterior part with 
thin gray pollen and with inconspicuous stripes. 

Abdomen black, sometimes sightly reddish on the sides, the seo- 
mid s^ment with at most a mere trace of pollen at base, sometimes 
none; third segment with a narrow interrupted basal band of pale 
pollen, or sometimes none at all on upper surface; fourth segment 
with-whitish or pale yellow pollen extendmg to the tip. First and 
second segments each with one pair of marginal bristles, third with a 
marginal row, fourth with a rather scattered submaiginal row smaller 
than those on the tj^d segment. 

1^8 Waek, front pulvilli fuHy as long as the last two tarsal joints. 
Binift tibia with dense, stout cilia apparently in several rows close 
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Win^ and bolii eaIy|Jters bi®^. ' '' ' 

Fc»^^*d^a4; .fliajrraw f®i? this sexJ^ measuring at vertex 

0^ ^ 0,3!?^ head mdth; • three pairs of proclinate orbitals. 

' length* I2y-14mm. 

Describe from 24 specim^ of both sexea The principal series, 
in^Hd^ type end allotype, were reared by Hy. Edwards from a 
eolleeted in Merico, without more definite locality. This 
s^^ie^,ladnding 11 specimens, bears the Edwards number 16671 and 
i^aei^ved from the American Museum of Nature! History. Other 
spec^ene received from the same museum include three from 
Tacubaya, D. E., Mexico (William M. Wheeler), and one from Brazil 
(H. H. Smith), In the National Museum collection are tl^ie following 
specimens: One from Ancon, Canal Zone, collected by A. H. Jmnings, 
identified by CoquiUett as Bdvosia analis Macquart; one from Mex¬ 
ico without collector, with the same identification; one labeled “on 
Automeris leucane Mex.”; one, Mexico City (0. W. Barrett) from 
the collection of C. W. Johnson; two. Federal District, Mexico (one 
from Juan Muller); one, Jalisco, Mexico, bred from Oopaxa la'm^ 
dmfef, reared by H. L. Bowers; one, Cordoba, Mexico, collected by 
William Schaus; one female from Mountain Grove, Mo. (M. P, 
Somes). In Professor Hine’s collection there is one specimen fron^ 
Mexico. There is another in the Canadian National Collection. , ;. 

Paratypes. —^Males, Cat. No. 40476, U.S.N.M. . : 

BELVOSU. CmUTA rar. VOBMOSA, wr 

This variety is the sanle i© the preceding except that han4 
on the third abdominal segm^t is v^ muc]hy?i^der, coye^wg a li^we 
ovfflT one-half of the segment at the base; it is narrowfy but’distinic^y 
inteiTnpt^.yi^. . _ 

! ^jedsmeMj 3 ihales, including the type, are f?pm 

Sh Brf^m Wbst indies (P. W. Urich), reare?^ ;fi'om l^a m 

Avtdmeris species; the .allotype ^ from,; z 
Jennings); 2 specimens in the Canadian. 

Mexico, bred from Satumicu Orizaba by 
the American Museum of Naturd History 
H. ^Dpith); 1 ^>ecime&fiSom Higuito, Costa Bdoa (Pablo Sfehild); there 
i& i&o^a^^male-TO the ^nna Natural History Mnseupa, which I have 
lately ©xamiaed andl am including as aparatype. ,Itis ld)^e4 
Coll. Winthem” and came to me under the idenlificatioil 
Fabricius, 

Type. —^Male, Cat. No. 40477, U.S.N.M. . 

Some of the specimens approach rather closely to Meincta, but can 
he separated very easily hy having the pollen of the fourth abdominal 
segment extending to the extreme apex. 


I.n€[qn,,(pah^ Zow CifS- 

from C^apada, Bra^ (H. 
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BELVOSU VXETATA, new species 

Male. —Front 0.36 of the head width at vertex, widening from about 
the level of the front ocellus. Frontal bristles in about three irregu¬ 
lar rows, the parafrontals with changeable dark pollen almost tessel¬ 
lated iu effect; the outer and upper portion shining black. Pace, 
cheeks, and posterior orbit white pollinose with satiny reflection; below 
the frontal bristles there are only one or two black hairs. Cheek with 
fine brown hairs. Anteimae dark red, the third joint very long, seven 
or eight times the second, black all along the front margin and about 
the apex. Arista broken off. Vibrissae quite close to the mouth, the 
distance being as usual about equal to the second antennal joint. 
Facial ridges not very prominent, mth sparse stout bristles extending 
slightly above the middle. 

Thorax black, the pollen distinct so as to leave four black Stripes 
very plainly visible to the naked eye and reaching almost to the sctt-i 
tellum, which is black with gray pollen. Stemopleurals 3; scutelltan 
with scars of five stout lateral bristles, no differentiated apicals and 
three pairs of email discals. 

Abdomen black, with changeable ^ay pollen on the basal part of 
the second segment, which is not distinctly limited; the third segment 
is yellowish gray pollinose on about the basal half, narrowly inter¬ 
rupted in the middle and extoiding on the venter; tfeefourih segnsSnt 
is covered with dense rather ligh%-ydipw pollen to tpe apex, but with 
a narrow median black shining simpe. The first segment has no 
median marginals, the second a single pair, the third a marginal row, 
the fourth a sparse submargihal row of six or eight.' 

Wings brownish, the calypters whitish-yeUow, in the center a Kttk 
infuscated. 

Legs black, front ones missing; hind tibia with cilia in a single 
dense, even row with one stronger bristle at three-fifths the length. 

Length, 11 mm. 

D^oribed from one male, Sapucay, Paraguay, taken May 24, 1902, 
by an unknown collector. 

3Vpe,—Male, Cat. No. 40469, U.S.N.M. 

BELVOSIA FBONTAUS, new (vedes 

Male .—^Front 0.36 to 0.38 of the head width at vertex, the sides 
<fivergii^ quite rapidly. Pace white pollinose, a distinct shade of 
light yellow in the dense pollen of the parafacial, cheek, and posterior 
orbit; parafrontals with thin yellowish pollen through which the 
light ground color shows considerably. In the type there is a sharp 
line of divisbn just above the lowest frontal, above which the pollen 
IS more distinctly yellow; but in the paratype this line of division is 
barety perceptible. Antennae deep reddish-yellow, the third joint 
four times the second. Vibrissae rather close to the oral margin, 
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facial ridges bristly almost to the arista. The hairs on the upper 
parafadLal are blacfc. Cheek with fine pale hairs which look a little 
dark® in some angles. Palpi pure yellow. 

ThorJCx black, the poUen forming more distinct stripes than in many 
of the species. Scutellum reddish around the margin, but with gray 
pollen. . . 

Abdomen black except the last segment, but somewhat damaged in 
the type, so that it is impossible to describe the third segment very 
a^^actorily; the fourth segment with pale yellow pollen to the apex 
cpjesring its whole surface, which is also sprinkled with sparse but 
coarse black hairs. First segment without median marginal bristles; 
second with a single pair; third with the usual marginal row; fourth 
with a rather sparse row of smaller size. 

Iiegs black, the front pulvilli minute; hind tibia with dense, short 
cilia in a sirgle row, with one bristle at the lowest third. Wings 
light brown; calypters pale yellow. 

Length, 10 mm. 

Described from two males collected at Chapada, Brazil (H. H. 
Smith), received from the American Museum of Natural History. 

Pccratype.^Male, Cat. No. 40470, U.S.N.M. 

BELYOSIA. ELUSA, new gpeciee 

Male .—Front at vertex 0.30 to 0.35 of the head width, not wid®ft- 
ing for a short distance from the level of the ocelli. Parafrentals with 
gray pollen below, becoming darker over most of the area. Face, 
parafacials, cheeks, and posterior orbits white with satiny reflection; • 
the hairs below t^ frontal fedstles and on the che>^ are black. 
Antennae brown, third joint: more blackish, a little msere jthan twice 
the Imgidi of V&rissae about half the lengtk'ef sec¬ 

ond emtwp^fS^^^aboye the or^ mai^; facial ridges wjth^aong 

of^tihe;ariata.. Palpiyellowi 

'^Jnorax black, the scutelinm, Wad posterica’fpiat brpwnishj The 
dn^ceous pollen rath^ denst before suturej lowing, four narrow 
black strips. ‘ 

, ' Abdomen subshining black, the second s^ment with more or-Jfese 
of adaint b^al interrupted band oi pale yellow pollen, aisrmflar but j 
mudb more disrinct band on the third s^meat, which in;mostsangl0 
of view ooTOTs about one-half of the segment; four& segmsht with 
pale ynflow pollen to the extr^ie apex, the first and second s^naeuts 
each have one pair of marginal bristles, the third a rather dense row 
of about 14, the fourth a row of S or 10. 

Legs black, front pulvilli minute, shorter than last tarsal joint; 
hind tibia with a row of more or less coarse cilia. 

Ferrude .—^Front at vertex 0.34 to 0.35 of the head width, the whit¬ 
ish pollen of the anterior part more extended, so that the dark sub- 
shining portion is restricted to part of the upper half. 
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Lraigtii, 10-11 mm. 

Besoribed from two males and two females, including the type and 
allotype, collected at Chapada, Brazil (H. H. Smith), received from 
the American Museum of Natural History; and one male from San 
Bernardino, Paraguay (E. Mebrig). 

Paratype. —Male and female, Cat. No. 40468, U.S.N.M. 

BBI.VOSU. CAKADENSIS Corsan 

Bdvosia canadensis Cueean, Bull. Brooklyn Ent. Soo., vol. 22y 1927, p. 162. 

Mde. —^Pront 0.42 and 0.43, in two, of the head Width at vertex, 
widening rather graduaHy; parafrontals cinereous poUinbse, the pollen 
becomes thinner in the middle, but still somewhat evtdeht; frontal 
bristles in about three irregular rows. Pace, parafadala, cheefcs ^nd 
posterior orbits white, the parafaciai and orbit silvery, thb few: bairs 
below the frontals and those of cheek black. Antennae black except 
at junction of second and third joints, of moderate size, the third joiht 
dightly more than twice the second. Arista flattened for most of its 
length, but sharply pointed. Vibrissae considerably above the oral 
margin, the distance about equal to the second antennal joint. Facial 
ridges with a single row of moderate bristles about to the middle of 
the third antermal joint. Palpi brown, extreme apex paler; beard 
white. 

Thorax black, with thin gray pollen in front. Hind aisles and 
scutellum dark brown; sternopleurals three, the fourth hairlike. 

Abdomen black, third and fourth s^ments golden pollinose, except 
a narrow hind margin, which in the tliird segment only occurs along 
the middle, the golden pollen extending to the extreme apex of the 
segment along tiie sides; in the fourth segment there is a distinct 
shining black margin all the way around. The first and second 
segments with a single pair of median marginals; third with a row of 
12; fourth with about 8 considerably smaller. 

Legs black; front pulvilli minute; hind tibia with a row of bristles of 
increasing size on the basal three-fifths, six or seven in all, not very 
large. 

Wings blackish, front calypters the same color, hind calypters 
almost white. 

Female, —^Pront at vertex 0.42 of the head width, the same in three, 
widening rather rapidly; three proclinate orbitals, the frontals in 
three irregular rows but not very strong. Third antennal joint less 
than twice the second. 

Length, ^11 nam. 

Redescribed from a male and female paratype, the former from 
Calgary, Alberta, September 2, 1902; the latter, Douglas County, 
Kans., May 19, 1923 (W. J. Brown); 1 male collected by Professor 
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Hine at Fort 1 female, Mandan, 

H. IjSj; ISfli® (AMridb) | 1 f emaleyMadiaMi-JuiKjtion, Yellow¬ 

stone Park' (MdtodOT); and a series of ,18 specimens from various 
counties' in (Beam^, Williams, Brown), received from the 

University of Kansas collection. 

■ The tjs^e fe in the Canadian National Clolleotion. 

Pttj'a^^a.^hial and female, Cat. No. 40371, U.S.N.M. 

5 i.H i ' ; i 


MMhYtmtA LETTCOPTGA Van 4er Wnip 


lmf>&vyga Van deb Wulp, Notes fr im the Leyden Museum, vol. 4, 
4S82, 84; Tijdsch, v. Eat., vc^. 26,1883, p, 27; Bioibgia, Dipt,, voL 2, 

1903, p, 470, 

.1/' . 


bdvQsioji^s hrmUim^is Townsend, Revisto Mus3U Paulista, voL 15, 1926, 
pp, 248,189. 

ifaZe.—Front 6.31 of the head width at vertex, the sides nearly 
parallel for a.short distance, then diverging rapidly; face, parafacials^ 
cheeks, and posterior orbits densely white pollinose with satiny reflecc 
tion. Parafrontals gray pollinose anteriorly, the pollen becoming 
thinner above so that the dark groxmd color is quite conspicuous; 
fttmtal bristles in two irregular rows, the hairs below them bla 9 k; 
hairs of cheek almost all pale. Antennae black, basal joints brownish 
red, the third joint not quite three times the second. Aiistapooderately 
flattened, the apex, however, slender. Vibrissae rather j^h aboyeithe 
mouth, the distance being greater than the length of the seepnd ^tenr 
nal joint; facial ridges with the bristles almost to the Iqvel .ecf.the 
arista. Palpi yellow; beard white. , : 

Thorax black, the posteador mJgl^ and, scutelJum hrtwq. pqliin^. 
^ternopleipals fpur on <#0 side, five on the othkr, ‘,: ; / .,.;. , : 

'Abdomen de^ bla^j hot very fining, the fourth segraent 
yeHow ,thp The pollen extendn w the 

is jnteriupted ^by a slender - m^Ji*n fine 

hlack, front and hinll broken o|f. ^ r, ; 

Wings dark brown, fourth vein with a ihfiler slMadf Jben4t^ 
l^^ular. Caljrpters blackish. • .1. 

Front 9.35 of ;&e head width at vertex, wh^wbat iubhedj 
tlm .paraftontals, a inflated, with yeiy thin.,pollen so that 

black ground color is conspicuous^ From the scars it woul^ appear 
that most of the bristles axe in a single row; there were thr^ pro- 
clmate orbitals. The hind tibia has a row of bristles oh the basal 
two-thirds, too much broken to describe further. 

Length, 10 mm. 

Bedescribed from one male and one female, collected at Valera, 
Venezuela, by Dr. E. P. DeBellard. Van der Wulp described it from 
Brazil and in 1903 reported it from Yucatan. 
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BELVOSIA SPIiENDE^fS Cunan 

• Belvosia splendem Ctibran, Bull. Brooklyn Ent. Soo., vol. 22, 1827, p. 1®. 

Male. —^Front 0.40 to 0.42 of the head width at vertex, widening 
immediately so that the narrowest portion is very short; parafron- 
tals almost entirely shining black, only the lower portion gradually 
becoming gray poUinose; bristles in about three rows with coarse 
hairs outside of them. Face gray poUinose, the poUen of the para- 
facials more shining and thinner so that the dark ground color shows 
through perceptibly; cheek subshining black with only a httle pollen, 
half the eye height, with black hairs, the lower ones rather coarse; 
posterior orbits rather plumbeous, shining black above, the hairs 
below the lowest frontals black. Antennae black, reddish at junction 
of second and third joints; second joint a little longer than usual, 
fully half the length of the third; arista thick basaUy, flattened 
toward apex, which is, however, acutely pointed. Vibrissae not very 
high above the oral margin, the distance only about half the length 
of the second anteimal joint; facial ridges with partly double row 
of medium-sized bristles extending up almost to the arista. Palpi 
blackish basaUy; apices brownish-yeUow; beard white. 

Thorax shining black, but little poUinose in front, the scuteUum 
shining dark brown; stemo^pleurals five. 

Abdomen black, first and secopd segments subshining, third and 
fourth golden poUinose except the apieal fourth or less, including the 
marginal row of bristles; first and second segments with a single pair 
of median marginals. 

black; front pulviUi only a little enlarged, about as long as 
the last tarsal joint. Hind tibia with a row of irregular bristles on 
the outer side, about 14. 

Wings dark brown, both calypters the same. 

FemcUe. —Front at vertex 0.40-0.45 of the head width. Parafron- 
tals shining as in male, but not so bristly; the usual three or four 
proclinate orbitals present. 

Length, 13 mm. 

Redescribed from one male and one female paratype, Aweme, 
Manitoba, bred from Lepidopterous larva by E. and A. Griddle. 
I have also seen a male and female from Glen EUyn, Ill., in Profes¬ 
sor Melander's collection, and a specimen from Kansas in that of the 
University of Kansas. 

Ty^e .—In Canadian National CoUection. 

Paratypes. —Male and female. Cat. No. 40372, U.S.N.M. 

BELYOSIA BO^£l4.I/IS» new species 

—^Front 0.36 to 0.38 of the head width at vertex, widening 
gradually for some distance; frontal bristles in three irregular 
rows. Parafrontals white poUinose below, the pollen becoming 
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con^derably tliSanar .Abd^etSO «6S to show ground color to 

some ostteitt. ‘ Face, Jy&rafamals, cheeks aiid posterior orbits densely 
silvery ppllinbse. ThS hairs below the upper paxafacials and 
those of the che^s tdaek. Antennae black, rather long, the third joint 
about two end a half times the second; vibrissae situated consider¬ 
ably aboye the oral margin. Facial riches bristly almost to the arista. 
Pa]^i yeifto# to brown, beard white. 

'' ^i|t^hlack, dol^hih quite shining with very thin pollen anteriorly; 
sfhtopp6a*dark brown; stomopleurals usually six or seven. SouteUum 
or sevm pairs of lateral bristles, no distinct apioals. 
B»'i®domen black and subshining on the first two s^ments, the 
braining two deep golden pollinose except apical fourth. First s^- 
ntfflttt with four to six spiny margmals, second segment with the same 
number; third and fourth with a marginal row. Venter with clusters 
spines mostly on the tergites. 

Legs black, front pulvilli elongated, almost equal to last two tarsal 
joints. Hind tibia with rathw long bristles and numerom coarse 
hairs. 

Wings blackish, both calypters of the same color. 

Female .—Front 0.39 to 0.40 of the head width at vertex. 

Length, 15-16.5 mm. 

The species is very robust, one of the females measiiring 9 mm., 
across the abdomen. 

Described from 5 males and 15 females. The type is from Harrib- 
burg. Pa. (Sanders), and two females, mdudiog allotype,^ arefroni the 
same place (Walton); one femr^, JRockville, Pa. (Ohaanplaia); qne; 
female, Inglewood, Pa^ (i^fc)> pne^ Iingl<®town,^ Pa, (Fisher,, thb 
with the two, in .Walla’s donationVo Musaw^; 

onq m^^ Pa. ; thpe females, 

by Brausr and BefgenstiimiJtt ae 
" Fab.;" :^6, Oolebrook, Conn. (Wheelen)^ 

fpa^fd from C. W. Jehnsion; oasiPcadiug, Pa'.; lonp, Pmmait |lim, 
Va. (Enab); one, DifiBcuIt Pmi, Va. (Sian»0Ja);-4s^, 

^un%, Ohio (Bine); on®, A#rioidtip»l Ooilege, 

^ from 0. H. Curran). From, the Amepo^ 

m^xyd .^b females from Black Mountyias, N, 0; Q|ein«mmtlll^)» 
and ono-frsw. Fawns, New York (^lity (An^is),,; i : , .n •!< 

Ys(fpa.--h^aje; Oat, No. 40481, U;S.N.M. . . - ^ i 


^nvosiA BmiscuaA rdUdm 


Musca hifaadata Fabbicius, Sy^ma Ent., 1775, p. 777; Ent. Byst,, vol. 4, 
1794, p. 325; Syst. Anti., 1805, p. 299. 

Ocyptera Ufa^eioia LATBmiArH, Dic<L Nat,, wL 24, 1804, p. 195. 

Tachinajbifasciaia Wiedemann, Auss. Zwedfl.y vol, 2, 1830, p. 305. 

LatreiMa bifmeiata Hobineau-Desvoidt, Myodaires, 1830, p. 104. 
Nemora&i hifasciata Macquabt, Hist. Nat. Dipt., vol. 2, 1835, p. 104.— 
Bigot, in Sagra^s Cuba, vol. 7, 1857, p. 342. 
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Be^mia i^(mAoeta MiOQUiURT, Dipt. Exot., vol. 2, pt. 3, p. 214f .f(se®i. p. 
§7 )»'t^stenSaokbn, Cat, N. Apxer. Dipt., 1878, p. 163 .—Vxs DBaWijj^. 
THjds^. V. Ent, vol. 26,1883, p. 23; Biologia, Dipt., vpl. 2, 1888, p, 30, 
pi. 2, fig. 8, and 1903, p, 469 .—^Rilbt, Fifth Mo. Eept., 1873, p. 140, 
fig.; Fourth Kept. U. S. Ent. Comm., 1886, p. 110 .—^ROdbe, Stett. Ent. 
Zeit., 1886, p. 346 .—Townbund, Psyche, vol. 8,1‘897, p. 128 .—CoouHiMtt, 
Rovia. Tachm.j 1897, pp. 10 and 84 .—Johnson, List Ins. N. J., 1899.— 
Howabd, Insect Book, 1902, pi. 22, fig. 16.—Johnson, Proe. Acad. Nat. 
,Soi. Phila,, 1896, p, 332; Bull. .^er. Mus. Nat. Hist., vol. 32, 1913, p. 
72.—F. fi. Snow, Ejkna Univ. Soi. Bui., vol. 2, 1908, p. 217 .—^Wilus- 
TON, Trant. Amer. Eni Soo., vol. 13, 1886, p. 302; Insect Life, vol. 
6, l^,.p. 238 .—HabtbTj-BuI. Brit. Col, Ent. Soc.; ii^cember, 1906, p. 
2 ,—^Walton, Proc, Ent,,Soo. IFash., voL14,1912, p. 22,-+^RiaNHARD, Ent. 
News, vd. 30, 1919, p. 280 .—Bbitton, Checklist Dipt. Oonn,, J920,— 
CbebnE, Proc: D, S. Nat.'Mus., vol. 60, art. 10, p. 14, 

Eat. News, t'ol. 33, 19Sffl, p. 20 .—Walcott, Checklist Ifis. Rico, 

1923, p. 2^j—J ohnson, list Dipt. New England, 1926, p.:498.: ' s 

Ixdage b^fosciato Robinbau-Dbsvoidt, Dipt. Bnv. Paris, vol, 1,186^ 

bifaiciata Beaubb apd Bbbobnstamh, Zweifl. Eais. Mas., 

4, 1889, p. 97, fig.; pt. 6, 1893, p. 123. , 

iKitreSlimtfia b^asciata TowNSBNi>, MuBcoid Flies, 1908, p. 103.— Johnson, 
Cat. Ins. New Jersey, 1910, p. 779. 

Male. —^Front frctoa 0.40 to 0.46 of the head tvidth at vertex, wid¬ 
ening immediately, aJS the upper porlaon of the eye is very narrow, 
almost running to a point. Parafrontals almost silvery below, the 
pollen becoming thinner upward so as'»to shoW the Bladfc'|3:bhpd color 
over a considerable area. Frontal bristles in about thrfee v^ irr^- 
ular rows. Face, parafacials, cheeks, bhd ]^steribr orbits silvery pol- 
linose, the paraf acials especially shining. Hairs below the lowest 
frontals black, cheek with black hair. Ahtennae black, reaching 
nearly to the vibrissae, the third joint about three times the second. 
"Vibrissae considerably above the mouth, the distance nearly equal to 
the length of the second anteimal joint. Facial ridges bristly to a 
little below the arista. Palpi varying from yellow to blackish; beard 
white. 

Thorax black, somewhat shining, with thin pollen anteriorly. 
Stemopleurals from four to six. 

Abdomen black on first two segments, but the second sometimes 
showing a trace of pollen at the base; third and fourth segments with 
broad dense bands of golden poUen covering all but the apical fourth 
or fifth, which is shining black. The first and second segments each 
have a single pair of median marginals, the third and fourth a mar¬ 
ginal row. Venter without unusual development of soft hair. 

Legs black, front pulvilli noticeably smaller than in most of the 
species, hardly as long as the last tarsal joint. Hind tibia with sev¬ 
eral largo bristles on the basal three-fifths of the outer ade- 

Wings Maekehed; front calypters brown, the hind one of the same 
<»1<^ at least oh ihe basal half, tending to become paler on the apical 
half, especiany in southern and western specimens. 
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jF^c^^Epob,#;^ ironi % '0.47 of the head width, 

ttdd^auB^ pgiM4pdibt€%' ks m tibo maja^. The jpoUea of the parafrontals 
ii fa sdit^ ienste'#iiii en&ugh to show a oonsiderable dark area, but 
in most bf this f^eeitoens is not very dark. Third anteimal joint 
only ^ litt^ iuoi^ than twice the second, 
mm. 

fs|^d^®«Eflied li^ln 99 specimens of both sexes as follows: 11 from 
the District of Columbia, including Chesaipeake Bay, 
hjijsgani'* Ctek Qroye, Va. (Viereok, Shannon, Greene, Aldrich, 
I, and McAtee), also 3 reared by the late Henry F. Schoen- 
fiom OUheromm regalis Huebner and Anisota rulwmda 
s, and 1 reared by Pergande from the former host; 4 from 
Sa«dusky, Columbus, and Cincinnati, Ohio (Hine, Alleb); 2, Norfc 
Carolina, 1 being from Southern Pines (Manee); 5 from Florida, 2 
collected by Charles Palm without other data, the other 3 from 
Miami (Townsend); 4 from Mississippi, 1 with iliegible place (J. I. 
Hurst), 2, Agrictdtural College (Alien), and 1, McHmuy (Allen); 2 
from Arkansas, 1 being from Lake Village (E. E. Holley), the oth«F, 
Bimton (D. G. Hall) ; 15 from Texas, 13 of these being from CoHe^ 
Station (Eeinhard), 1 Bryan and 1 Austin (Melander); 37 frem Ari¬ 
zona, of which 36 are from Sabino Basin and Sombrero Butt© (Town¬ 
send), 1 from Fort Grant (Hubbard); 1 from Socorro; N- Mex; 
(Williston); 1 from Lancaster, southern CaJifomia; feared by 
from HemMeuca sp.?.and 1 from San Pedro h|adm), Cftiihuah^! 
Mexico (Townsend); 4 additionsd specimeos m^e without Ibct^ties, 
There are nine specimens, ©i^srectly determine, ia the Viaana 
Museum material. IVq aie from Heatu^y-^ are labeled 

“Texas Boh”;. ^eoigia’'; on©*'‘N**Amfflac8”; ’^d 

L -take .to/mean';-the ooBeteHM 
' 4 - >•':.. *<•, ■; ;■ ^ uyui» ,>: 

lannaeUs); Dedham, Ma^. 

SuE<^ .Va.'(J<^|tnspn);' St. Ai^pstmOf 

.fQ^pp^on, Cdo.; and Blanco, T^. .4 rs-.I'S' 

From the American Museuin tfm .fallowing.^eoahe^_ wew 
reiwaved: Two from yaek^ville and Bisoaiuie Bay, Ha. (Wesson); 
one each from Brooklyn, • N, Y. (Akhurst);. BnptterriP^.ifiiflY. 
(Woodruff); Browns Mills, H. J.; and one from.the WilUstonjofiike- 
tion without locality. 

From the Univerrity of Hansaa were recrived ID eporimm^ 5 o£ 
them from Bourbon, Morris, Marshall, Wilson, and Morton Oouhtie& 
(Beamer, Martin, Williams); 1, Magdalena Mouutains, N. Mex. 
(Snow); 1 j Cochise County, Ariz. (Snow); 1, Galveston, Tex. (Snow); 
and 1, District of Columbia. 
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Qri^Bally described from the West Indies and redescribed by 
Wiedemann from the original specimens and some additional; 
which he refers to as South American. I have been unable to 
coyer any trace of the original Fabrician material, or even of the 
specimens added to the species by Wiedemann. On this account 
the identification is to some extent a traditional one, the species 
being the common one of eastern North America which is identified 
in , most collections under this name.- It is reasonably certain that 
Eobineau-Desvoidy had this species identified as hifaseiata since he 
refers to the black calypters and mentions speeimens from Virginia 
and Cm-olina, but he probably had more than one speoies, as he 
mentions other specimens from the Antilles. In Eobinean-Dosyoidy, 
1863, a Fabrician specimen is redescribed, the statement bei^,ih«de 
that it bears a label in the handwriting of Fahrioins. > Thfe 50^8® to 
agree with the accepted interpretation. t,,,:. - 

The literature of thri abundant species is confused, since up%|||g, 
present several species have not been separated. Osten Sacken ana 
Coquillett followed Macquart in including Me/imta as a synonym; 
Williston first indicateri the distinctness of the latter, but in 1893 
hesitated to recogni^ the forms he figured as distinct species. He 
si^gested, however, thaft if these <haractem ape* ^^njfic, there must 
be “at least, a dozen speriff j’ in Ameriicas><’W4ieh lHltobri{^Nti»g 
variations of chaetotaxy in im 1,91,3 hs^&dfid in las series of 

ten specimens three which I now in tptsmsmii and four of my 
horeaUs. In the distribution it is distinOtiy a species of the Temper¬ 
ate Zone, although not rare in southern Florida and represented by 
oim specimen from Guatemala. 

The species has been reared from Lepidoptera, mostly the large 
kinds; published. host records include Ciiheronia regalis Fabrioius 
(Coquillett, 1897), BasUom impenalis Drury (Brimley, 1922), Ani- 
sata semtoria Smith and Abbott (Brimley, 1922), Ceratomia undidosa 
Walker (Brimley, 1922), Dryocampa rubicu7id& Fabricius (Riley, 
1873), Semdeuca sp. (Coquillett, 1897). An unpublished host is 
Oeratomia amynior Huebner, the parasite being reared by C. Zeimet 
at Black Mormtaiu, N. C. 

BBLVOSIA AB6ENTIFR0NS, new ipedes 

Mcde. —Front at vertex 0.34 to 0.37 of the head width, not widening 
for a short distance. Face, posterior orbit, and cheek silvery, this 
color extending in an unusual manner upon the parafrontals almost 
to the vertex; frontal bristles mostly in one row, but a few irr^^ular, 
th® hairs below them black; cheek two-fifths of the eye bright with 
bla^k hairs, some quite coarse. Vibrissae not so far almve the mouth 
as m mamF of the aperies, the distance being hardly equal to the 





,te»gth.' M“'^iei ’MlM^,''ttfi6 

Tifexjrax bl«^iiib8*®pay'aiE®d«*8#6ly deitse'^ith faiat stripy.' Seuv 
teHamwith f dUM (d tlie same color as the tbora^ bat im^e dMse.' ■ 

Afedo&Oii l)iiici:> second s«igDaeat with a veiy harrow imterTapted 
basal polBads^ bahd bf pale yellow; third and fourth segments T^th 
ydBow pcdl^, the apietl fifth however shining black. Qe^i- 
ts&i bla<^, the outer forceps ooncolpitniS, with rounded 

black; front pulvilli slightly shorter than the last two tarsul 
leints; hind tibia on outer side without cilia, but with a scattwed 
row of bristles of increasing size on tihe upper three'^fiiths. 

•Wings light brown, both calyptere white, with only a slight tinge 
of yellow. 

Female .—^Front at vertex 0.37 to 0.40 of the head width, the para- 
frontal silvery below, but with a larger dark region above than in 
the male. 

Described from six specimens of both sexes. Three males and two 
femalesj including type and allotype, were reared by C. T. Greene i«t 
Falls Church, Va., from a iepidopterous pupa (Hopkins 14802 F^; 
one specimen from Georgia which was figured in Howard’s Insect 
Book (1902, plate 22, fig. 15) as Belvosia hifoiseiala; the remahting 
specimen, a male, was sent for study by the American Musema of 
Natipal History; it was bred at l^oklyn, N. Y., by J. AkhmBt,>fe)6t 
n#t given. ^ 

T 3 g>«.—Male,Oak No. 40478, D.S.N.M. ;• , ■ v;:r ■» 


i 1m^«$^§iM).^Sf!of ^e head wid4dii,:eonih]i»iS^ 

-wider; 

’4p^l«os(4j|bfl cdot fihoi^ing'through-y^ 

lieesaepfi quitaiar'badk..-;>,'l^'l!yii^lee!emdb tloee^irmgiAirf'iowe,/ 
the small® hairs below-them.:iWd>oh'the «ibee&B fm9iye^^^ 



-il^iinpse. Anto^ae blaok, Innetimi soccmdandflhifd.^f^ltmts 
reddh^ the third fully twice as long as the Second, ahnos^ par- 
aBelshieSL'. Yibrissae about as far above the epktotna as thetleegth 
of theseOtmdantenii^ jomt; Facial ridges with smaili^ erect bzIgSMs 
not quite to the level of the arista. Just outdde the hms^es 4he^ 
are also some distinct black hairs. Palpi yellow; beard w^te. 
Thorax black, gray pollinose in front, the scutehum; exoept the base, 
with yellowidi pollen. 

Abdomen black, the second segment with a distinct but very nar¬ 
row and widely interrupted basal whitish pollinose crossband. Third 
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-apoOTEsrasrefs or the naiiokal musettm 

aad s^ments with golden pollen except on the apical fpuatihj 

the black hina marghi becomea a little narrower underneath;-first 
and second abdominal segments each with a single pair of median 
marginal bristles; third and fourth with a marginal row. Genitalia 
rather small, the outer forceps rather narrow at base and broad at tip. 

black, front pulvilli elongated, equal to the last two tarsal 
joints. The hind tibia on outer side with about eight irregular sloping 
bristles and next to them on the hind edge some sloping hairs^ 

Wings brown; calypters very pale brown, appearing nearly white 
at first ^nce. 

bengtb, 11 mm. • ! ■ 

jp’emoZe.—Front 0.36-0.37 of the head width, the parafrohtals with¬ 
out yellow pollen, but rather dark and semish in i ng . ' Anteruhae 
tending toward reddish. ,' > 

Length, 12 mm. . ..k V 

Described from 64 specimens of both sexes; the principal ■eeiEiisi, 
consisting of 24 males and 4 females (including type and aHotype% 
.was collected by C. H. T. Townsend between July 29 and August 1 
at Oak Grove, Va., on flowers of carrot; 2 specimens, male and female, 
were reared from Oitheronia regalis by Biley on July 17 and September 
17,1873, the first being mentioned by Ckiqufflett under-© 
page 10 of his Bevision of< the Tadbaniidae?, in S&e Atdl^tiieh 

are 4 specimens, 3 from Pennagfeania, 03 %indly< ooHected, by C. W. 
Johnson, 1 of which is labeled “frt^ bhsysalis 6i Eades imperialis 
6/9/1891”; the fourth specimen collected at Lafayette, Ind. Be- 
eently received from C. W. Johnson for identification are two speci¬ 
mens, one male from Clementon, N. J,, August 29, 1919, the other a 
female from Bainbridge, fS-a. (J. C. Bradley). From Walton’s collec¬ 
tion are two males and one female, one male from Hertford, N. C., the 
other two from Catawissa, Pa., reared from Eades imperialis from the 
same larva. These are Nos. 1,2, and 4 of the analytical table published 
by Walton,* where they are included under lifasciata; two females 
from H. W. Allen, one collected at Moxmt Laurel, N. J., by L. B. Par¬ 
ker, the other collected at Palmyra, N. J., September 10, 1924, by B. 
J. and N. B. Sim; two females from Clemson College, S. C., Septem¬ 
ber 23, 1908 (F. Conradi), received from J. O. Pepper; three males 
from the American Museum of Natural History, one collected by 
'Mrs. A. T. Slosson at Lake Toxaway, N. C., one collected in New 
York, reared from Eades imperialis by Hy. Edwards, the third from 
Newark, N. J., July, 1923; one from Wauseon, Ohio, sent by Prof. J. 
S. Hine; one male. Fails Church, Va., reared by C. T. Greene from 
large lepidopterous pupa (Hop. 14802 F); three males. Black Moun¬ 
tain, N. C., reared from Oeraiomia amynior on May 23,1923, by Carlo 
-Zriaaet; one male, near Peaks of- Otter above 3,000 feet, collected by 


® Proc. Ent. Soc. Wash,, vol. 16, 1913, p. 27. 
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WiHiam®Etoaafs<i0s»3Haifl3@5tI'aJl0sfllM«]ajf¥a.' 4 €teesae )5 and one male 
Jrom ia tfa© ®f Kaiisas'colleotioQ. 

TK^.’-HMalej Oat. Noi-4(M66vi U.S.N.M. 

Named in honor of Dr. 0. H. T. Townsend, a very keen and 
.experi^pced 4ollector of the museoid flies. 


’ ' BELVOSU BICINCtA SoMneau-Derroidy 

. Robin®ao-Destoedt, Myodaires, 1830, p. 103.— WiL^rpTON, 

S^s, j^er, Ent. Soe., vol. 13, 1886, p. 302.— Townsend, Trane. 4mer. 
Soo., vol. 19, 1892, p. 89; Ann, and Mag. Nat. Hist., vol. 19, 1897, 
' p. 33.— F. H. Snow, Kans. Univ. Sei. Bufl., vol. 2, l^dS, p. 217. —^JoHNsdk, 
Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phil., vol. 46, 1894, p. 278; Bull.' Asaier. WEB.^Nat. 
Hist., vol. 41,1919, p. 436. > 

Senometopia hidneta Macquaet, Hist. Nat. Dipt., vol. 2,1836, p,. il2. ., 
Bdvosia bifasciata Fab.ricios (part), Macqttakt, Dipt. Exot., pt', 2, No. 3, 
(Mem. Soc. Soi. et Arts Lille, 1843), p. 212 (sep. 55).— Osien SAOKai'N‘,'i5S. 
N. A. Dipt., 1878, p. 163.— Van deb Wulp, TijdscK. v. Ent^, vol. 26,1888, 
p, 23.— CoQuiiiLBT, Revis. Tachinidae, 1897, p. 84. 

Bdvosia piurana Townsend, Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., vol. 43,1912, p. 349.! 


JfoZe.—Front 0.27 to 0.32 of the head width at vertex, widening 
rapidly after a short distance; frontals in two irregular rows,one 
containing the largest bristles is rather distinct; parafrontals densely 
covered with dark hair which inclines toward the median line above, 
while on the lower part it becomes somewhat more proclinate espe¬ 
cially near the orbits. The parafrontals are almost silvery pollinose 
at the lower end, but the pollen rapidly becomes thinner upward 
and in their middle and upper portion they are dark and subshihing* 
Fao^ paratfaciafe; and posterior orbits silvery white pollinoso. 

"Rkfe-facefe ^^fittleil^ gliafcerflng. The hairs imndtediately below the 

trf the nheek are black. Antenhae brotrnl^ 
reaching a littlennxre thah--half 


specie^ althoT^ some have miaily 4he 
'mistly- iii to aheut the niMdle‘ol'lhe 

^l®*than hAK of the total hei^t. Palpi! uat^a%^ yelBoV)'Ward 
.white. ' ■■ • 'v.'Vh';. 

; Thorax 'black, becoming brown behind, anteiidsp pot^iai Wife 
gray ^llen. Scutellum shining brown. ’ ■ . • ,i ifv 
Abdomen black, frequently with a trace of red in the ground oohjr 
of the sides; second segment with a narrow basal pollinose band of 
gray or pale yellow interrupted in the middle; third segment With a 
much broader band of the same color, which is very slightly orinot 


at all interrupted; fourth segment with denser and usually deeper 
yellow pollen on the basal two-thirds or three-fourths, the apex, how- 
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liSfsee, ire?ry’fdasbiii4llyi9abslu^^ black. First s^ment 'with a anuffl 
pair'd^'marginals; second with a.normal pair; third a 
margroal row; the fourth has the uanal row of bristles mixed irith 
loE^ hairs. 

Genitalia brownish-blackj both pairs of forceps moderately elon¬ 
gated, the inner bent up at tip, the outer ones slender with parallel 
sid^, the tip bluntly rounded. 

black, front pulvilli longet than the last two taisal joints; 
InnA tibia ciliated on the outer side with dense sloping bristles of 
uniform si»6> mostly m a single row. : i 

Win^ brown, ealypters varying from nearly whiteito brown. 

Femde .—Front 0.33 to 0.35 of the head width kt para- 

facials with denser wlu&te pollen than in the male, so thb^ 'E^' dark 
ground color shows through much less distinctly, the front^.pitstles 
are naostly in a single row with the addition of three prodiina^? orbit¬ 
als; the hairs of the paiafnontals are mudt drorter than in the male 
and are inclined in several directions. Spines of hind coxae long and 
stout as in spmicoxa. Cilation of hind tibia coarser and less regular 
than iu male. . > : ■ 

Length, 11.§7-14 , ' ; . ^ 

Eedescribed from 82 Sisecimens of both, ^eSi ;?f:nlrtbpse/W!WO col¬ 
lected in southern Bramt S-Sm#diy 

American Museum of Natural the fame muaehm there 

.is one from Cop^uro, Trinidad. Eldi'^fpockniens were received from 
Jas. S. Eine, including five from l^rica, British Guiana, 
Aipril 13-May 4,1901; one from Puerto Banios, Guatemala, M!arch, 
1905,'mid four from Holguin, Cuba, December 31, 1904, and March 
?, 1905. These Cuban specimens agree in having- black palpi and 
blackish oalypters. Two specimens are from the Canadian National 
Collection—one, British Guiana; one, Tropical Research Station of 
the New York Zoological Society, Kartabo, British Guiana. From 
the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Es^ieriment Station were received two 
specimens from Blairmont, British Guiana, and one from Mera, 
Ecuador, all collected by F. X. Williams. In addition to the mate¬ 
rial cited, the National Museum has 18 specimens with the following 
data:* Three from San Antonio, Tex. (Crawford); one, Brewster 
County, Tex. (Mitchell and Cushman); one from Rio Piedras, P. R.; 
one from Higuito, San Mateo, Costa Rica (Schild); one, Puerto Bar¬ 
rios, Guatemala (Deam); one, Culebra, Canal Zone; two, Jamaica, 
“refffed from hawk moth pupa”; and three specimens collected 
in Bolivia by Dr. W. M. Mann while a member of the Mulford Bio- 
k^hal Exploration. (Meof the last lot is from Rurrenabaque, Beni; 
one from Cayinas, Beni; the tibird from Rio Ivon; one from Sapucay, 
Paraguay. Also Hf ^ecimens from SuUana and Piura, Peru (Town¬ 
send), types of Bdtxma piurana Townsend. Three specimens from 
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C. Wv J4waso», Qa*iJ» jCpjsiijftd .Bolirar, Vewzuela^ '8od 

BarMca, Biltish Guiana. • s, • ^ 

I».iJ]i%yjOTfnaiMiieeiB3a saatwal aje 11 ^eoimens; 7 in one series 
aredabeied,“Saj<^ Bssp. 1887. I>r. Paulay. R. d. Janeiro, aus ein. 
gr. Raiif#ge».’’® . Of the four other specimens, one is “BrasiBem" 
an4; ;b^ esuriens, IFiihler anders.”; another is also from 

# l^eled ‘‘esiiriei© coll. Winthem”>^ and in faded htqmn 
in3E,‘*^!SgttRenaH. Musoa esv R. Para. Brasilia.” Thetenyaielalc^eled 
VfWiUistoniadet. B. B.”; and on a folded paper l ind “ Ind. 

Jonazonenfl.” The last bears “Wthm ”&nd “ WiSlistoaiadet. 
Bi B.” Although two of these bear the name, eswiem, they do not 
agree with Wiedemann’s statement that the third antexmal- joint in 
that species is more than twice as loi^ as the two preceding. ■ '' 
The types of Immeta were said to be from Carolina and the 
Antilles. , , , 

BELVOSIA POTENS Wiedemaim 


Tachina poiem Wiedemann, Auss. Zwe’fl., vol. 2,1880, p. 290. ’'' 

‘WiUistonia potens Bbadbb and BbbBensxamu, Zweifl. Kais. Mb3., pt. ti, 
,■ 1891, .p. 403. . 

Behoeia potens Aldbkjb, Proc. U, 8. Nat, Mus,, vol. 72, .^rt. 7, p, 3A 


Male .—Front at vertex 0.34 of the head width, the tiawdw^Bt pond; 
being directly across the anterior ocellus; the entire front of the head 
and the posterior orbits are silvery poUinose, the frontal stripe, hdw- 
isvnr, brown. In this specimen the reddi^ ground ooior cd thepiimr 
fadab, facial ridges, and ohee^s dmws through to a notieealiii!! eiturt 
and the suture isi&^ntiy^bblxjbred with a darimr tin^ to isis bwiM 
ha', a sb^e’M#,* the hairs below'thwlOwesA'are 


hldnitilhe length dl ihetieoondiioii^aaal 



tioh iW third, wMdb'bt 
L ia^^e^i^.' ' Balpi dark .yoBow, 

iM'wliilie. ‘ *i-f'-t'ijnf 1.. _ 

:: <i[%drax broWindr 'black with ue^bI thin pcdbai; ixkm dbiluitill 
front. Boutellum brown with lour pairs of bsisd^thd 
of the same appearance as the others. The dbk hds'dbpiittnid^i^ 
depressed small bristles. Calypters brown. Stdimpletasls 4‘'cm'bne 
side, 5 on the other. ■< < ■ 

Abdomen black, with faint reddish tinge at tJie sides; third s^nent 
with only a very narrow basal interrupted, white, pollinose crossband, 


»A note on this material occurs in Brauer and Bergenstamm, Zweifl. Kais, pt* 7, 

1894, p. 680. 
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h&rdly iiiore than a line; fourth segment with dense pale yellow 
pollen, the apical third black. '■ 

Legs black, front pulyUli slightly longer than last two tarsal joints; 
hind tibia on outer side with a row of small, suberect bristles mixed 
with a few hairs not so bushy in appearance as in many species. 

Wing brown throughout, narrow at apex, bend of fourth vein rec¬ 
tangular and rounded, its distance froin the hind margin less than 
half,of that to the large crossvein; third vein with two bristles. 

Genitalia smaller than in most of the species, the inner forceps 
black, closely pressed together near tip and bent forward almost with 
an angle; outer forceps hardly so long, dark yellow in^color, flat and 
bluntly rounded at tip. 

Female .—^The front is not silvery in the female, but eoverod with 
rather dense gray pollen through which the dark grotffld coldr' is 
slightly visible. ’ 

Length, 10 mm. 

Eedescrib^ from Wiedemann’s type specimen which was received 
for examination from the Vienna Natural History Museum. One 
additional male has been examined from Brazil, sent by 0. H. Curran; 
and there are two females in the National Museum collection from 
Ypirai^a, Sao Paulo> Brml (Honseca),:, = ., , < t- . . 


BEIiVOSIA ; 




J’emaZe.—Front rather brdad, measuisag at v^Asxfl.38 of the head 
width (the same in two specimeirS, the other not in condition to 
measure), wideniig rapidly so that ^e inner border of the eye when 
viewed frdm in flVnt is perceptibly concave. Parafrontals shining 
blackish gray alonig.the inner border next to the frontal stripe, with 
gray pollen; frontal bristles in a single row, with some rather stout 
refelinate bristly hairs just outside of them; three or four proclinate 
orbitals Of varying size. Parafacials pure white, slightly glistening; 
cheeks and posterior orbits of the same color. The parafacials are a 
little wider than usual. Vibrissae about the usual distance above the 
mouth; facial ridges not very prominent, bristly almost to the level 
of the arista. Antennae black, reddish between the joints, the third 
joint about twice the second, reaching nearly to the vibrissae. Cheek 
with black hairs; there are also a few minute black hairs on the 
parafaeial, just below the lowest frontals. 

Thorax black, rather densely gray pollinose along the front border, 
the scutellum with reddish grotmd color and brown pollen. 

Abdomen black, first two segments shining; third segment shining 
OB about the apical half, the basal half bearing an interrupted gray 
fa^a, which fades out posteriorly; fourth segment with dense very 
pali^ yellow pollen, except the narrow apex bearing the bristles, 
which is shining black; the pollinose portion is destitute of hairs. 
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ijegs.black,aec^eral laage swberect bristles on the 
outer hiai aLie of ihoreaBii^ size, the largest a little below the middle. 
ISie pulTflliespejdeeidedly sKudh 

Wii^ and oalypters uniformly blackened; four or five bristles on 
base of third vein, i 
Length, 10.5 mm, 

ivJOteaenbed&flmt threetemales.* The ty]^ and one other female were 
frota pupae of. OaUosamia eoUeta, which were collected at 
l^aaol' in the Eepubhc of Salvador at 4,000 feet altitude, by 
Dehiinger. The adult emerged November 20, 1913. The third 
specimen was reared at La La^na, Kepublic of Salvador, August 
1913, by the same collector, from pupa of Attaeas orizdbci} reedived 
from C. W. Johnson. 

Type. —^Female, Cat. No. 40472, U.S.N.M. .. 

BELVOSU. UiTA. new epedee 


Female .—^Fropt at vertex 0.36 to 0.37 of the head width, increasing 
in width rapidly; frontal bristles mostly in a single row. With three 
proclinate orbitals; parafrontals with rather plumbeous poUbn, nearly 
black in some angles; face, cheeks, and posterior orbits densely whit^ 


poDinose, almost silvery. The hairs below the frentals are bladk; 
cheek one-half the eye height, with black rather sparse hairs. Anten¬ 
nae black, more or less reddish at the junction of the second aud third 
jo^lia, the third somewhat less .than,twice the ^cond. Vibrj^sw 
coMsiderahly above the level of the mouth, not qi^t® so .ihuch As in 
, Taeial ridges* rather .flat; bristly about Aatf |P,ak>i 

^^bwj'b«^''White[. , t”'-; '/y, f' 

cinereous'poliinose'; ''.the''idhd 
. St^rnopleihuls-?^-' 





entwitha'We^ ii#¥hw mf®«upt^ 


* It I f. St > ^ ^ 


i I A'jH iJ 


_I_lAfr 1' _L-'LL .LJj. * W'f ' 


m She pi^mtal^ iyre ^d<MmoldJy 

nn^bud with dne bilstie <d this 

side; the fdrirth se^^t with a submarginal rdW of a^fet 

as stout as on the third s^naeint,, Between these and, 

tip there is another row of smaller bristle. Tenter with sh>ut spin® 

mostly on the inflexed tergites. ‘ ‘ 


t A male and 7 females of Bekotia nigrifronSy new species, recet^ later from P.V.BigiSKS, Xa 
Cieba, Honduras. He reared them from a single brva of a large moth of the genus The 

male has a narrower basal pale band on the third segment, and the trout is not so shilcingly darkened, 
being silTery with a perceptible dark tinge. The front ii^ the male is narrowest at the vertex, where it 
is 0.33 of the head width. 





^ ... i sMOommmm ax' tbm itakokai^ museum. • 

Ii€^ eoxae with sferoog curved bristles or ^ines. 
with a row of erect bristles of iucrearing size endiug just 
middle; rather numerous small hairs and bristles exteradihg ah l^e 
way to the tip. ^ ' 

Wings brown, both calypters deeply iofuscated. 

Iiength,’14-16 mm. 

Itraeri.1^ from foxir females; two, including the type, were collected 
at Euerto Barrios, Guatemala, March 5,. 1905, by Prof. Jas. S. Hine, 
from .whom they were received; another was collected in Brazil by 
H. H. Smith scud was received from the American Museum of Natural 
Bistory; the fotirth is in the collection of the ViennaiMui^um; labeled 
“Sehett. Brasilien/’ tmd “Wiliistonia det. B. B.'? •• Tias last fe&s bu| 
three margmals on the second abdominal segment, bat sgre^ Motbet 
characters, especially in the dense spines of the middle 

Type. —Female, Cat. No. 40471, U.S.N.M. 

BELTOSIA SMlTHIa new vpeci^ “ * 

Afufo.—Front rather narrqw, 0.^0 to 0-32 of the head width, the 
narrow space contmuiug a J^ttle in ad^vanpe of the ocelli, thence rap¬ 
idly widening. Frontal bristlps in three ir^gular .rpys, the outer not 
very strong. Parafroptals with tiun.spmewhat plum^us PoJJsA; 
Face, parafacial an<l cha^,’®ith 
yellowish brown bans wluch 

hairs below the Irontals on the l^iese • are not quite 

blapk in spme Hgiite;, ,yacieJ Thi?4 

antennal yoint blaoS^ noti^^^jtapfrinf toward the ti^ ^ 
as the second; the hrtii* sind swjond joints yellowish brown. Vihripi^ 
ahnpst heJI^ tiie jteo^ pf third joint above the oral margin; palpi 
yellow; b^ardwl^ta, 

Thorax black, brownish along the sides, with gray pollen, that of 
^e sputdilum more brown. 

, Al?<Jomen subshining black, the third segment with a narrow and 
sometimes faint interrupted pale pollinose band at extreme base; f our^ 
s^ment pale yellow pollinose, except the apex including the brisilM 
and a distiuct median black line; the pale pollinose portion has a few 
erect hairs rather large on the sides and the black of the apex expands 
underneath to include the whole width of the segment; in other words, 
the pale pollen does not extend much below the middle of the side pf 
the segment; first and second segments with a single pair pf mi^au 
insrginal bristles. The venter has rather striking soft blSjH^ hair 
which is dense on the second and third segments, but does.not form 
distinct patches. Genitalia blackish, outer forceps somewhat paler, 
jmt distinctly swtdlmt. 

■ hlftck,, front eJaws and pqlvilli much elongated, the latter an 
loeg^usihe latii two' hasrsai jomte. Hind tibia with dmise dliation in 
several rows. 









ii)# the i B&tb bso^i 

Leagtii, 14-15 tarn. ■■ • 

' vertfi« t&& kead "w^l^j polifett <i4 bead akin 

j&tM. iLQMo]^' ^kt!5^ flie^lh»d joint lit<^ eiisigod a4- 

>9!ai!S‘ofiekeeft aadi'Ofipair’p&railatekd 
' i^lfisctiois o£' kkd t&sa: latker 'dradiimairer 

bp^l^ii{t'&it)6l’l»d«i. • ■■-'•-‘''iVl ■; i'-'i' 

twomaled dadiOno 

BliiSfl) By 5. H. Ssait^, S^t ie»r id^iftffics'dim' ‘Si# >itjiiiiiraeia& 
Miteeion of Natural History. The male paTat 3 rpe is<reiidft$d'Bp^®^ 
Natioual Museum. jv’ y 

Named in honor of the late H, H. & 3 cuth, a wonderfully capable 
and energetic collector of insects. 

Porotj/pc.-r-Male, Cat. No. 40479, U.S.N.M. 


' Bunvosia setSUCOXA. new Kpttiei 

3faZc.-^!Frost rather narrow at vertex, iheasuring 0.34 to 0.37 of the 
head width; the sides above subparaHel for a short distance; para- 
frontals shining brownish-black, more poHinose adjac^t to the frpntal 
staipe. Frontal bristles in two or more irregular KwSi a few bla<d: 
hairs below the lowest ones; p^rafae^a pure glistening white;>.:f£a9e 
cheeks of the same color.) Vihrisnae a little Idgher abovo the 
mouSi than m moat of the ^pp@ies» abnost a^ in ^dn^. Antenoiae 
black, second third & little pv^ tl^ pee^kldjr 

coneMffl^bly ew#^.jiii(#|e,ha^ 4par the arista, which tftp^.evMfe 


pale fascia, broadly interrupted in the iniddle) se||^i|r)j^^; 
deneej^ yeBowish white poUinose jpHj 

biding (Mit;pc»teriorly; b>i^rth segmpn4 di^(]^l|r;p^ni|^ 
with l^t yellow eneept j^ther broad apied bdat^ >po:^op. 
the mar^al bri^eSj the light ydlow part destitute of 
first and second segments have (me pak of mai^nal bristles, the tlord 
and fourth a marginal row. 

Legs black, front pulviUi ne^Iy as long as last two tarsal jomts. 
Hind tibia with several rather striking subereot stiff bristles on the 
outer hind side in addition to numerous smaller and more sloping 
bristles and hairs. 
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ifWiiigBudtefc.brown, front calypters tiie same, the hiad jcwjes.ral^r 
pA'brbto. 'Beadtrf fonrth Tein a Mttk nearer tile hind,inaiigHj,tJ)>ap^/ 
usual, the distance being about two-thirds of that from the bwd to 
the hind cross vein. 

Described from 16 specimens of both sexes. Three males, includ- 
ing the- ty|>e, are from Sapuoay,,Paraguay; the allotype and another 
pair are from Cavinas, Beni, Boima (Mulford Biological Exploration, 
cottector W; M, Mann); six spechnehs Were received from the Ameri¬ 
can Musexim of Natural History, collected at Chapada, Brazil (H. H. 
Smith), and one from East Amazonas; one from Guantanamo, Cuba 
(Eamsden), was received from 0. W. Johnson; and one female from 
Yucatan (G. F. Gtiumer) was received from the IJnivekiiy uf Kansas;^ 

Length, 18.5 mth.. ■ ' . . . 

Type. —Male, Cat. No. 40480, U.S.N.M. ^ 

Bm.VOSIA ESlIBiSNS'FsIMcliu ' ’'M’iwK 

ildfttsca Fabricius, Syst. AntU, X805, p* 301. 

Taehina esuriem WiBDiJMANK, Auss. Zweifl.', VoL 2,1830, p. 309. 

WMutonia esurieiis Bj^atjbb aBd,,BmG]Ba>?ST,A 3 iM^,Z"W’eifl. Kais. Mu-«., pt. 4, 
1889, p. 97; pt, 5,1891, pp. 349, 403; pt. 6,1893, pp. 123,204. 

Belvpsia esvHasrt^ A?#^ch, Pme, U. S. Nat* Mu 9 ,,:voL 7(2^ 1927, p. 32. 

AfoZe.—Front at vert^ O.Sl of tiie head rather 

broadly rounded above so'that the n«i»tM’-fi^it'iSi&Sa^UeS'f^ 
from the ocelli, then' rapidly'w#il!g|h^ ^arafeenjtad 'iHlhs^hree veiy 
irri^nlar rows of bristles inclined towi^'^tiie cfenter, tibte pollen gray, 
becoming very thin toward the vertex. Face and parafacials pure 
wMte, the latter smnewhat silvery; hairs below the lowest frohtals 
black, in certain lights two or three may have a pale reflection; cheek 
white poUinose and with white hairs among which three or four are 
black. Vibiissae almost the length of the second antennal joint above 
the oral margin; facial ridges with seven or eight strong bristles, the 
row almost reaching level of arista; third antennal joint three times 
the second, which is brown in color; palpi yellow. 

Thorax black with thin gray pollen anteriorly; the scutefl-um 
subshining with a brown tinge. Calypters decidedly brown. Stemo- 
pleurals, 4. 

Abdomen black, subshining; second segment with narrow basal 
band of light-yellow pollen; third segment with a distinctly inter¬ 
rupted band of almost white pollen covering a little more than tbe 
basal half and expending on the venter; fourth segment decidedly 
pollinose except the tip where the bristles arise, which is black? there 
is also a slender black median line scarcely interruptmg the pale pollen. 
Mrst wad second segments with one pair of median marginals; third 
apd fourth with a marginal row. 

' liegs Medtj the frent claws and pulvilli elongated, the latter slightly 
longer than the last two tarsal joints. Hind tibia with several rather 




4^ 


l],a^,,'theJower 

faaM w^|bH^i^ii£l 9 pA 3 f|^^|^^»pi^p;.i|^|if^><''^f^^#l^ ^t^and 

along tke oat«r,wde of some more depressed hamlike ones. 

Wings rather light broWh’ih cdl6r, hatihw'to^^d the apex, bend of 
femftht^Ffife'bwstasD^lair »bHt rottoded, a Httle meBaper ttte majigin of 'the 
wi®@,ltJ^pfe'«t^Sl^'h<^l^of^<&^rd Y«in with thrae''OT*#6to • ; 

' ^ 'i'- 'j...'.. .its'.t./.cii. r 

fisbffii- avals'spemmen recet^ed fromlthe-lVilsaBa Nat*> 
MhaetiBai whioh ia apparently’one <i6thQsw;!r|d|fe Wfede^i 
miaah’had before him when he redesoribed 
lab^ed “Col. Winthem,” and bears these 
writing which Braner says indicateB> Wiedemann’b € 

Wiedemann erroneously < calls t|us apeeimen a‘feciitife'.^f 
tional specimens of this species, a male and three f feihale^’h*lvja 'b^eW' 
received from the American Museum of Natural History they 




collected at Chapada, Brazil, by H. H. Smith. The mdle has a ifen^: 
third antatmal jbint and a narrower band on the thhd abd^Bihal 
s^nesat than Ihe Vienna specimen, but the females l£ke<&e'latten.< 

BELVOSU. WmUAHSl. new speelea ' ‘ ‘ ' 


Male. —Front at vertex 0.28 to 0.30 of head width, 'widening v^ 
slowly for a short distance. Parafrontals almos|t black es^ept for a 
short distance anteriorly, where they are gray. Frontals in t'syo irregUr 
lar rows. Face, parafacials, cheeks, and orbits silvery white, the hairs 
below lowest frontals are black. Cheek with fine hajm which show 4 
slightly reddish reflection. Antennae brown at base, third jontt 
black, twice as long as the.secpi^. Facial ridges, bristly to a E,ttle 
below the arista. Pa||d ye^w; beard white. 

Thorax black,'s^jdbining, with a little gray pollen in front; scu- 


tdlSm i 


biown. 


I shining, htia^ on the first two segments, the second with 
It .trace Of a basal poHiaue© line; Hurd s^ment with a: .basal 


interrupted pale yellow cro^band covering approximately poe^half 
of the summit in the most favorable viewpoint, t ipiw:i ftpAer 

^lining-black; fourth se^rat with dens® ydflot^ ipell^^fai 
the ,bajigd three^foupHis, narrowly interrupted.en'tluemiddle 
first and second segments with a sin^^e pair of median 'irltnginalil 
third and fourth with a marginal row,: , *.,. .-av 

Legs black, front pulyilli greatly enlarged, a little longer fhtm the 
last two tarsal joints. Hind tibia rather evenly ciliated on the outer 
side with the usual larger bristle below the middle. 

Length, 10.5-12 mm. ' 

Described from three males. The type is from Campinas, Brazil, 
March, 1924 (F. X. Williams); one from Brazil without further data; 
the other, received from C. H. Curran, is from Kartabo, British 
Guiana, 1924 . 
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Cat. No. 40483, U.S.N.M. ' ’... ' > 

‘ N^ed'lii fibitor ^ iFl X. "^tliliains, iflie cdUecitor.’ ' ’'***' ■ ' ' ’ ■> 

BELTOSIA CAKAUS. nev nwdei . 

JifoZe.—“Front at vertex 0.30 of the head width, not widening for a 
little distaiHJe. Parafrontals with distinctly yellowish poUrai from 
the anterior part almost to the vertex, where the ground color begins 
to' diow dark. Fitmtds m two somewhat irregular rows. Face, 
parafeeiai, cheek, and orbit silvery poUinose. Hairs below the low- 
Irontals black, cheek with mostly pale hairs. Antennae black, 
third' joint a ivtUe more thim twice the sec(md. W>rissa»e rather 
h^ above the mouthy the distance being about equ^it<y ^ seeoead 
antennal joint. Facial ridges bristly almost: to the fuxsta; ‘ palpi 
yellow; b^d white. - .'wjt > 

Dorsum of thorax subshiniug, more pollmose anteriorly; soi^dlpa 
with brown pollen. ' ' '') 

Abdomen deep black, not very shining on the first two segments;* 
third segment with pale yellow basal piollinose band, covering almost 
half and interrupted on the middle line. Fourth segment with 
dense pale yellow pollen, covering all but the apical fifth and even 
here more or less diatinfetly: visible in' ^agoptd tiew*. First and sec¬ 
ond Segments of the abdb&efci vnth a Srh^e pair 
the hairs of the median $Mtd and 

fourth Si^gments with a margmal baiB^osi’ Veattdr-with more 

soft hair' than usual, IPt not so much' | Outer forceps 

black, strong swoEen in the basal And middle part, the tip thin. 

Le^ ’ftbofr'ptdVilli efilarged, as loUg as the last two tarsHskl 
joints; hind tibia coarS^ cEiatSd, with two larger bristles neUr 
middle. ' 

Wings and calypters brown. 

FsmdU^.-^'FsoD.t 0.36 and 0.37 of head width at vertex, Para¬ 
frontals not with yeUow color, rather plumbeous. Three pairs of 
prooKnate orbital bristles. 

Lei^h, 11-12 mm. 

Described from one male and two females; the male is from Barro 
Colorado Island, Canal Zone (Greene); the females from Campinas, 
BrazE, March, 1924 (F. X. Williams). 

Type. —^MaJe, Cat. No. 40484, U.S.N.M. 

UNRECOGNIZED SPECIES 

BimVOSIA OBESTTLA Van der Wolp 

Cnephalia obeaida Van dbb Wulp, Biologia, Dipt., vol. 2,189Q, p. 46, pi. 3, 
fig. 3. 

. The original description is as follows: 

; bead Wbite; frontal band, palpi, and base of tbe antennae rufous; 

sout^um testaceous; front margins of tbe abdominal segments with yellowish* 
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cinereous refiecMons, tiie anal segment wholly of that color; the abdomen some¬ 
what transpar^t. 

Length, 1(X5 mm. 

Face and sides of the front silvery-white; front much broader than the eyes; 
frontal band and vertex rufous; frontal bristles forming on both sides three rows, 
the mn^ row d^ending to the end of the second antennal joint; the bristles of 
the intermediate row shorter and weaker; oral margin not prominent; above the 
f<^r bristles on the facial ri%^; cheeks without black hairs; beard 
hnd of the <^iput whitish; eyes bare, a row of short black bristles behind 

Ant^mae longer than in the preceding species; basal joints rufous; third 
joint black, with rufous base; second joint elongate, bristly; third joint twice as 
long as the second; arista indistinctly jointed, thickened to near the tip. Pro¬ 
boscis blackish; palpi rufous, thickened toward the end. Thorax blackish, before 
the transverse suture with whitish-grey tomentum and two black lines; pleurae 
greyish; scuteEum testaceous. Abdomen short ovate, very convex; first segment 
black; second segment blackish, with grey reflections and a white front margin, 
laterally rufous, slightly transparent; third segment yellowish-grey, with brown 
reflections on the hind margin; anal segment short, pale ochraceous; macrochaetae 
as in the preceding species. Legs black; shorter and more robust than in C. 
omiMa, but with similar bristles; foot-claws and pulvilli short. Tegulae white. 
Wings brownish-grey, intense yellow at the base; venation like that of C, onu$ta. 

Hab. Mexico, Teapa in Tabasco (H. H. Smith). 

A single female example. 

Although it is clear that this species belongs to Belvosia, I have not 
been able to identify it in the material seen. 

BELVOSIA ANALZS Macanart 

V 

Bdeosia ancdis Macqttabt, Dipt. Ezot. SuppL, vol. 1,1846, p, 160, pi. 14, fig. 
4 .—GigIiIo-Tob, Ditt. dell Mess., voL 3,1894, p. 29. 

OrigixMiBjT’ d6scrib«dfromBrazil, the type now presumably destroyed, 
xdentifiied ii, specimen £rom Tuspango, Mexico, and Coquil- 
idesijdileid aiSterial as belonging to this species; but tjbe 

the abdom^ is blue, wbicbi seems to 
tlub ^emiS; eatm^y, as none of the known species of 
this peculiar c(dor> ■ • I bare described Coouillett’s ^cies 

ieSiafa. 

BELTOSIA. AU9D0LBNT4. ratoot 

AHTidsifta Bigot, Annals See. Hot. 188^ p. 84. 

WsHisionia aurtdenfa Bbaubb, ^tzoBg^jer. Eais. Mtts., vt^ 106,1397, p-3S6. 

The %pe is a fmale from Bi^azil, and has been examine hy Bi»u#, 
who refeired it to I do not find ^tb^in b^ repiad^ <a 

in the origin^ deseiption the nee^aiy characters to connect the 
name with *my of my specie 


O 




THE SCORPIONS OF THE WESTERN PART OF THE 
UNITED STATES, WITH NOTES ON THOSE 
- OCCURRING IN NORTHERN MEXICO 


By H. E. Ewing, 

Of the Bureau of Bntomology, United States Department of Agriculture 


INTRODUCTION 

During recent years many inquiries have been received in regard 
to the identity, habits, and the seriousness of the stings of our 
scorpions. Most of these have come from the Southwestern States 
where scorpions are abundant and where the activities of the people 
bring many of them in frequent contact with these venomous arach¬ 
nids. Scorpions in this section of the country are a great annoyance. 
Although serious cases of stinging have been few there, across the 
border in northern Mexico many reports of serious consequences 
following scorpion stings have been made. In the State of Durango 
even death has been attributed to them. Because of these inquiries 
and reports it was decided to investigate especially the scorpions 
of the Southwest. This paper is the first to be prelpared dfealin^ 
iY|th them. In it a taxonimic synopsis is given of all the 
;|-^ir|ed from the Unit^ Sta^ west of the Mississippi River; la 
‘* ^^^. “with the more common species the distribution, far 

S wn up to the present, l^^^be^ ;Aithough'i>ut little has 

arned of the life histori^^ hahit^ 
post; of our species, that which is hnowa is sunpt^^W^:., More c^- 
. ^^^^jfevtpopary papers dealing^ with ihe^texquoauy ^d. liferafurfe^^ 
oocurring in North America are plapi^. , j , , , ‘ 

frequently added concerning specif, *o^iarri^ in noHh: 
ern Mexico^ ;, These are of particular value since the :^ter hag Wd 
the opporttini^ of studying a large collecticm qf acqfpions tfthm in 
Durango, Mexico and wnje other localities , in that countty by Dr. 
W. J. Baerg, of the Uniyersi^ Arhansas. Al^ i^, is of much 
importance to know if w;hich are being reported as being 

fatal , to man in Durfsqpi iq^ur within, oar borders and. if so to 
wbat extent and pndei'i^hat conditions. 

No. 2730.—PROOEEtjuucfi U. S. National Museum, Vou 73, art. 9. 
78968 - 28 -;- 1 1 
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Before attempting the present synopsis the writer was sent by 
the Bureau of Entomology to the States of Louisiana, Texas, and 
Arizona to investigate scorpion conditions and make collections. 
While there something was learned of the habits of scorpions and 
of man’s encounters with them; also many live specimens were 
captured. Various persons in the Southwest aided the writer in 
securing information and in collecting specimens. Special mention 
should be made of the following: Mr. E. V. Walter, Bureau of 
Entomology, San Antonio, Tex.; Mr. H. B. Parks, apiculturist, 
State Apicultural Research Laboratory, near San Antonio, Tex.; 
Mr. V. L. Wildermuth, Bureau of Entomologyj:Tegmpe, Ariz.; Mr. 
E. E. Russell, Bureau of Entomology, Yuma, Ariz,, and several 
members of the Bureau of Entomology staff at Dallas, Tex. 

CONCEHNING SCORPIONS IN GENERAL 

Scorpions are large, more or less crablike, arachnids of very ahSt^if" 
origin. 'By leading authorities they are considered as the most an¬ 
cient and generalized of the true arachnids. They have the body 
divided into two definite regions, the cephalothorax and the abdomen. 
The latter, however, has the posterior part greatly narrowed and 
formed into a so-called “tail.” This region, known as the post¬ 
abdomen, bears on its distal segment the sting, the only weapon 
which the scorpion has to make itself dreaded by man. 

The legs of a scorpion are eight in number throughout life. They 
are clawed at the end and are all similar. The palpi are greatly 
enlarged, and.the last two segments form a powerful pinching struc¬ 
ture known as the chelae. The true jaws, which should be known as 
the chelicerae, are much smaller structures than the chelae and are 
partly concealed from above by the front edge of the carapace, the 
hard covering of the cephalothorax. 

The organs of special senses are poorly represented; however, the 
eyes are conspicuous and of two kinds. There is a i)air of large 
eyes situated on the sides of a turret or tubercle near the middle of 
the dorsal surface of the cephalothorax and several smaller eyes, or 
ocelli, situated on the lateral margins. The more important struc¬ 
tures used in taxondmy are given in the accompanying illustration. 

Scorpions are found in greatest abundance in tropical and sub¬ 
tropical countries. Only a few species range far into the temperate 
zones and none extend across either of these zones. The taxoncanic 
work on the United, States species has been done chiefly b^ Wood, 
Marx, and Banks. In the past 20 years no extended paper has 
appeared dealing with our species. The subject of the control of 
scorpions and of the treatment of their stings will be dealt with in 
a subsequent paper. 
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But four families of scorpions occur in the United States and 
northern Mexico. These may be separated as follows: 

KTSl TO THB FAMUJOS OF SCORPIONS OOCUBRINO IN WSSTSRN UNITBD STATB)S AND NORTHRBN 

MEXICO 

A\ Sterniini subpentagonal, with sides almost parallel. 

Membrane at base of last tarsal segment of most of the legs with a sin¬ 
gle spnr; postabdomen frequently reduced-Scorpioaidae. 

B*. Membrane at base of last tarsal segment of most of the legs with two 
spurs, 

<y. Only two ocelli on each lateral margin of carapace-Chactidae. 

(Only one genus, Broteas, in United States and Mexico.) 

Cf. With 3 to 5 ocelli on each lateral margin of carapace_Vaejovidae. 

A*. Sternum triangular, the sides being strongly convergent anteriorly; mem¬ 
brane at the base of last tarsal segment of most of the legs with two 
unbranched spurs; fixed arm of chelicerae without ventral tooth* 

Buthidae. 



STBSNAIi REGION OF MALE; C, CAUDAL SEGMENT OF MALE; I>, ANTBRO-LATEBAL SECTION 

OF carapace; B, last two segments of leg IV 

Family SCORPIONIDAB 

In this family the sternum is subpentagonal in shape, the sides 
being almost parallel. The membrane at the base of the last tarsal 
segment of most of the legs bears a simple spur. The postabdomen 
is usually somewhat, or even decidedly, reduced. 

The family is well represented in Central America and the tropical 
regions of the Old World but is poorly represented in the central part 
of South America and in the United States. Dr. de MeUo Campos 
(1924) mentions only a single species as occurring: in Brazil, and but 
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fcee species are known from the United States. Our two sub¬ 
families and two genera may be separated as follows: 

KBS TO THB STJEFAMILMS AND OBNBKA OF THD FAMIDY SCOEPIONIDAH OOCTBBINQ IN SHB 

UNITBD STATES 

A*. No spine or tubercle under the sting on caudal vesicle. 

Subfamily Ischnurinae. 

Only a single genus represented in the United States, 

Opisthacanthus Peters. 

A*. A spine or tubercle under the sting near its base__Subfamily Diplocentrinae. 
Only a single genus represented in the United States. 

Diplocentnis Peters. 

Genus OPISTHACANTHUS Peters 

In OpisthacmiTiim the pedipalps are very large, and the, post¬ 
abdomen is redu<»d and compressed. The carapace is deeply emar- 
ginate in front and has a median groove for the entire length. There 
are three ocelli on each side. The tarsi have two ventral rows of 
small spines. The pectines are short, with only a few teeth. 

Formerly this genus included species occurring in tropical Africa 
and Madagascar as well as those found in tropical America. Now 
the African species are placed in a distinct genus. We have but a 
single representative, O. leftwrm Palisot de Beauvois^ which has 
been reported from Florida. • Formerly' this species i^tas known as 
O. elcdm Gervais. The species occurs iii Panama and the West 
Indies. Eecords of its occurrence in Mexico appear to be wanting. 

Genus DIPLOCENTBUS Peters 

In Diflod&nimts the anterior margin of the carapace is deeply 
emarginate; there are three ocelli on each side; and the ocular 
tubercle is in front of the middle of the cephalothorax. The fingers 
of the chelae are provided with a close-set longitudinal series of teeth 
and a lateral series on each side of scattered teeth some being en¬ 
larged. The fifth ®gment of the postabdomen has a ventral semi¬ 
circular area boimded by a row of granules. Ihe sting is provide 
with a basal tubercular tooth. 

The genus is found throughout most of tropical America. Dr. 
de Mello Campos (1924) records a single species from Brazil, Three 
species occur , in the United States, two in the Southwest and one in 
Florida. The sputhwestern species may be separated as follows: 

KUY TO THE WESTERK UNriED ELATES SPECIES OF DIPIiOCENTRTTS 

9olor v^ dark ^Uish brown, almost black; length from 5 to 7 cin.; j wHnni 

t6em 14^ -:— -:-• (Qertals), 

GoloS ttsaaish brpwtt but not approaching black; length from 4 to is pm'.; peC- 

-:--1). ieygesUBigi Karsch. 





iSr. S 


SCOlSf>IOSfS OP SEittBS—^EVrSTG 


' "wuimi <e«ro^^ 


D. wMfei is a very dark reddiA brown scorpion, from S to Y cip;. 
in.Ienjgth, with large stout chelae and short fingers. The sting is 
scarcely half as long as the vesicle that bears it and is strongly 
curved. The subaculear tooth rs large and diaped like a tubercle. 
The caudal vesicle bears several long setae distaUy. 

jythough the type speoiiaen of this species came from Mexico, ac¬ 
cording to Pocock (1902): “ No exact localify in Mexico has ever been 
assign^ to specimens of this species.” Pocock further states that 
the “ example in the British Museum is the type of the species, whiok 
is dried and too imperfect to be available for description.” In the 
United States National Museum there are only two specimens. They 
wei?e taken on the Mohave Desert, Calif. The description and figures 
given by Pocock (1902) were from an adult male and female taken at 
San Mego, Tex. In the Baerg collection there is a^ single adult 
specimen taken at Tlahualilo, Mexico. 

The writer has been inclined to associate serious scorpion stinging 
with this species. The descriptions of scorpions given by a number 
of people living near the Mexican boimdary, involved in serious 
stinging cases, apply best to this species, although all descriptions 
given have been devoid of that exactness demanded in scientific 
taxonomy as being necessary for identification. Most individuals 
interviewed insisted upon the scorpions with the “deadly” sting 
being “black” ones, and that they were not the big light-ojlored 
species and were not the analler striped <Hies. Speculation, however, 
upon hearsay evidence is a hazardous procedure. What is needed is 
experim^tel d^itmnriration. Unfortunately this scorpion is seldom 

in-ft'wild state. - ■ 



T%iis scorpion is very siiUiiltr fjo Di' wMim but is smailei' aM .» 
lighter color and has not mo^ tltau in the pferfvinal t 

while D. v)hitei has 14. Also ihe carapace is mam gramifeite m 
■'IPiJ'-wMSei. ’’ ‘ 

little is known ccmemning 4be dlstribi^on o# #ds 
gate but two records- for‘iti-bctti IMfaxiod. 
?^^e|K«pt8 it £K»n California, statk^ that there aare spead- 
mens in the Marx collection labeled “ CalifOTnia.” The sperikae^ 
referred to, which are,said to be “nearly black” are probably those 
marked “ Di^eentru$ vmustus.'’’ These large very dark speci¬ 
mens have from 10 to 12 teeth in the pectines, and may prove to be 
either a new species or a variant of D. whiieL Specimens in the 
National Museum from Paisano,Tex., determined as D. wTdtei should 
be considered as D. keyserlingi. In the Baerg collection there are 
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two large specimens from Durango, Mexico, and six smaller ones 
(includuig some that are evidently immature) from Atotonilco, 
Mexico.' 

It would be of much importance to experiment with this species to 
see if it could be implicated in any. way in the serious c^es of scor¬ 
pion stinging reported from Durango, Mexico. 

Family CHACTIDAE 

The family Chactidae differs from our other American scorpion 
families in having only two ocelli on each side of the carapace. The 
sternum has straight, but slightly converging sides and an outwardly 
angulate anterior margin. It is as long as, or longer than broad. * 

The family has a wide distribution in the world but is yranting 
in the Ethiopian and Australian regions. Kraepelin (J8W) liSte 
four genera and 29 species for the Neotropical Eegion, all of whiA 
are characteristic of this region. In the United States but a rfngle 
genus and species is found. 

Genus BROTEAS Eoch 

In the genus Broteas the latest tarsal segment bears two rows of 
short spines on the under surface. Se^ents I-IT bf the pd^ab- 
domen are keeled below and the stigmata are slitlike. Only one 
species occurs in the United States. , 

BROTEUS ALUBKI <W«od> 

ALtiBN’S' SCORPION 

This is a small dark-brown species. The hands are slightly keeled 
and swollen; the fingers are very short, being but little over one-half 
as long as the hand. The small, slender tail has the vesicular seg¬ 
ment depressed; the sting broadens out proximally into the vesicle. 
A National Museum specimen measures 8 cm. in length. 

This species occurs, as far as known, only in the extreme south¬ 
western part of North America. The type was taken at Cape San 
Lucas, Lower California. There are two specimens in the National 
Museum collection, both from Fort Tejon, Calif. These two records 
are the only ones known to the writer, hence it is assumed that the 
species is rare. Its habits are unknown. 

Family VAEJOVIDAE 

Members of the family Vaejovidae have the sternum subpentag- 
bnal',' the sides being subparallel. There are two spurs on the mem¬ 
brane at the base of the last tarsal segment, and from three to five 
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ocelli on each aide of^ the'cepWo&<®ax. This family is rather 
closely related to the famity Chaetidaej but differs from it in having 
more than two ocelli on each side of the cephalothorax. 

The family is best represented in North and Central America, but 
also occurs in the northern part of the Old World and in South 
Ammca. Br. de Mello Campos (1924) does not mention it in his 
the Brazilian scorpions. The four genera found in the 
rnay be separated as follows: 

'':r ^^ ■ 

.. . . . ISSm TO THE 9KNJSEA. OF VAEJOY^DAH OCCUBEIHG IN THE UNITED STATES 

A?. Middle area of pectines broken tip into more than eight BmaU pieces* the 
most of which are subcircular;,first four segments of postabdomen with¬ 
out single ventral keel. , , , 

Movable finger of chelicera with a spinelike tooth on the lower surface. 

Large hairy scorpions_.i_Hadrurus Thorell. 

B* Movable finger of chelicera without ventral tooth-‘Taejbvis l^ocb. 

A*. Middle area of pectines more or less indistinctly broken^ up into seven or 
less pieces. 

-I^visions of middle area of pectines unequal and few in number; sting 

sometimes bulbous near base_Anuroctonus Pocock, 

Bl Most of the divisions of the middle area of pectines subequal and nutn^ 
bering over five; sting normal_TJroctonua Thorell* 

Genus HABRUEUS Thorell 


.In Hadrurus the middle area of the pectines is broken up into moi^a 
than eight small pieces, those toward the distal end being very smkU 
and subcircular. The first four segmenl^ of the po^tabdpjncii, or 
cauda, are without the single median keel The movable finger of 
the chelicera has a spinelike tooth on its lower surface, 
f This a few North American specie. One 

in .^the^fouthw^tern t^e Upifed 

speeies jbn^ Me;sifp.. These may be ^parat'ed by 
means of the fc&owing key: ., i... .,, . : . . ,. , 

KET TO TU15 Kbsm AHDS^GAN ^ HAUeUltir^ . - 

' . ‘ - .1 : , , ' t 

' A^ Length over 70 mm.; body reddish brown; appenda^ add po^tabd<jm^ 
; v^ hairy; number of teeth in pectines 84 to 40. * 

l^ntal space of carapace finely granular; hand and brachium finely 
'' ^ V > ^ and cl(»ly granular; movable finger l<mgcr than carapaf^ 

^ hirsata^ 

B*. Frontal space of carapace spars^y studded with large rodnd granules; 
hand and brachium smooth except on crests; movable finger shorter 

than carapace------H* aztecus Pocock, 

A*. Length not over 60 mm.; body olive gray; appendage and postabdomen less 
hairy; number of teeth in pectines 25 to 82. 

H. hirsutus vor. arizonensis, new variety. 
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HADEUBUS HIESUTUS Wpod 
GIANT HAIET SCOHPION 

This species (pi. 1, fig. 1) is our largest and most distinctive 
species. The region in front of the ocular tubercle is very vfhite 
and in live specimens shows up in sharp relief the lateral ocelli giving 
the scorpion the appearance of having a face. The body as a whole 
is a dark yellowish or reddish brown. The appendages and the post¬ 
abdomen are very hairy, hence the name Tiirmtus. Some of the 
alcoholic specimens in the National Museum collection measure over 
11 cm. in length. Many specimens are much smaller, and in desert 
situations they are scarcely more than half this size. These, however, 
should be regarded as a distinct variety. 

This large araclinid is found in many places in southwestern 
United States and northwestern Mexico. NationaT Museum speci¬ 
mens are from Nevada, Arizona, and California, in the United 
States, and Sonora and Lower California, Mexico. Pocock (1902) 
questionably reports the species from Guatemala and mentions “ two 
smaller examples for which no locality is known,” which probably 
should be referred to the variety to be described farther on in this 
paper. The writer obtained a live overwintering female specimen 
of this species at Tucson, Ariz., March 27, 1927, and has kept her in 
captivity up to the time of writing this paper, July, 1927. Between 
April 27 and May 19 she ate three large roaches, two being adults of 
Periplaneta cnnericcmia. Since that time she has refused to eat. The 
specimen at once excavated a pit in the earth at the bottom of the 
breeding cell and occupied it at all times afterward. 

HABBITBUS HIBSUTUS, var. ABIZONBNSIS, new 

In the desert regions about Phoenix and Tempe, Ariz., there occurs 
a scorpion that should be regarded as only a variety of Mrmtm. It 
is smaller, less hairy, and the color of the appendages and legs is 
a light yellowish, while the abdomen is almost black. 

Length, varying from 4 to 7 cm. 

Type locality .—^Papago Saguaro National Monument, Ariz. 

Type.—Cat. No. 971, U.S.N.M. 

Four specimens obtained, all by the writer; three, including the 
type, from under stones, Papago Saguaro National Monument, Ariz., 
March 31, 1927, and one (kept alive) from Tempe, Ariz., March 29, 
1927. 

This live individual was taken from under a stone in , a rocky 
place at Tempe, Ariz. It was a female specimen much distended, 
apparently with developing eggs. She was placed in a museum jar 
and carried about all the way to the Padfic coast and back to Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. On April 26 I arrived at Washington and placed her 
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in a jar with a oi s@ii at tibe Ix^tom and a small piece of 

“'wood inclined against^^neiBide-of ^he jar. The idea in placing the 
wood in the jat was^ to give the scorpion a place to conceal itself as 
it notmaHy dc^ in nature. One edge of tibe wood, however, was 
lifted to allow easy vision of the specimen when the jar was 

held to ihe lighi 

. Dmiing the very flrst day the scorpion started digging in the sandy 
ipg; f Thte wm acoomplidbed by sudden backward jerky movements 
bir two legs on a side at a time. '*Th6 first and second or the 
secphd :^d third legs of a dde were most frequently used. After a 
considerable, amount of excavation had been made she remained com¬ 
paratively quiet in the hole under the wood. Although offered several 
ro<a<^3^ as food, none were eaten. During the latter part of May she 
Pame out from under the piece of wood and did not return until she 
had dug a tunnel similar to those of gophers. Inside of this tunnel 
she r^ed contentedly. This specimen, as Well as others kept in 
captivity, , at ^first showed much activity during the night. When 
were temed <m the scorpion would be fotind scrambling 
up&e^des of the jar, lifting itself as high as possible by the cauda, 
then falling back again. 


HADBUBUS AZTECUS Pocodc 
MEXICAN HAmy SCORPION 


Focodfe (lt02) des<n*ibed as new a species taken at Jalapa, Mkrico. 
In general appearances it is almost exactly like the well known 
S. Mrsut^is ot the Mexican border, but differs from the latter in a 
number of imnor , <iiarac3t:e^ In aetecm the frontal area of the 
carapace is budded with large round granules instead of being 
cioe^y terga are mi^y smooth in front 

of berdg fihtly and eoai^y granular as in 

^ bmef disyt^cee. 

ie <4stiihution and habits of this specif Tiave not been studied. 
There are no specimens of it in the limted^ States National Museum, 
and it is not represented in the Baerg Mexican collection. 



Ckmts YA1!J0?ZS Eod 


ymjovis is si mi l ar to 3(]ui(nm^ but ea^y d^ingdi^ed 
the latter by the ab^nce of the spinelike tooth on the ventral ^de 
the movable finger of the chelicerae. 

The species of Vaejoms are smaller than those of Hadrurm and, 
with but a single exception in the United States, are much le^ 
hairy. In this genus is to be found a majority of the North Amer¬ 
ican members of the family Vaejovidae. One of ite species far out¬ 
ranges all other scorpions to the northward in America being found 
up to, or possibly over, the northern boundary of the United States. 

78958—28 — ■■2 
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KBI TO THB ONITBD STATUS SPBCIBS OP TABJOVIS ‘ 

A*. Hands provided with ridges or keels and granular. 

B\ Caudal vesicle densely beset with long hairlikei setae, some of which 

equal the sting in length—_V, hirsuticauda Banks. 

B*. Caudal vesicle practically bare. 

0\ Ventral keels distinct on all the segments of postabdomen; sting 
about as long as the vesicle from which it arises. 

X>\ Second and third segments of postabdomen longer than broad. 
E?. Middle dorsal keel hand well developed, as prominent 
as the others; sting curved throughout and a little longer 

than the vesicle that bears it- JV. punotipalpis Wood. 

1Bj\ Middle dorsal keel of hand obsolete; sting curved distally 

and shorter than vesicle-V, yosemitensis, new species. 

D*. Second and third segments of postabdomen broader thhn long. 

V, mlniwrus' Biraepelin. 

0*. Ventral keels on first two segments of posta^do^^g^ or 

wanting; sting not over two-thirds m long fte ^epi^ pom 
which it arises. - , 

D^. Integument smooth or finely granular. A liglat 

or greenish species_:_V. boreus Oiraird. 

Integument coarsely granular. A dark reddish brown species. 

V. mexicanus Koch, 

A^ Hands without ke^s and smooth. 

B^ Segments IV and V of postabdomen stouter than those in front of them; 
color greenish or yellowish, with broad, indistinct, yellowish, median 
stripe on dorsum of abdomen and 4 dark longitudinal lines on under 

side of postabdomen_!_V, spinigerus Wood. 

B*. Segments IV and V of postabdomen scarc^y as stout as those in front 
of them, 

Cf. Hand slender, not swollen on inside, about twice as long as wida 

Western species--- V. llavus Marx 

O’. Hand not slender, markedly swollen on inside, about one and a 
half times as long as wida v 

1>\ Segments III and IV of postabdomen without ventral subme¬ 
dian keels. Eastern species-V. carolinianus Beauvois. 

H*. Segments III and IV of postabdomen with ventral submedian 
keels. Western species_V. subcristatus Pocock, 

VAEJOVIS HmStJTICAtJDA Baakii ^ 

Bants (1910) has described a scorpion of this genus with a very 
hairy tail. It is reddish brown, very granular, with a slender and 
very strongly keeled postabdomteai, the vesicle of which is brushy 
because of the large number of hairlike setae it bears. The length 
is about 31 mm. It was taken in San Bernardino County, Calif. 

VAEJOVlS PTJNCXIPALPUS Wood 

F. pimctip(dpm is a long species, larger specimens being 6 cm. in 
length, with a well developed postabdomen. The hands are stout 
and keeled; It is of a uniform reddi^ brown color. 

^ The species described by Bor^i as V. ailveatrii Is not included in this key, as its status 
is somewhat In doubt. 
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i; This sp«aes ocws ill the southrwestem past of the United States 
ani tile a^tiiwestem part of Mexico. In the. National Mnsentn 
collection there are specimens from Utah, Nevada, California, New 
Mexico, and Lower California. Essig (1926) reports it also from 
Arizona. 

VA13JOVJS TOSmarSNSlS. new (pedes 
;■ . .XOSBWITH SCOETION 

! As fiiT as known only a single species of scorpion occnrs in the 
Itosemite Talley. This species (pi. 2, fig. 3) was taken during the 
spring of 1927 imder the rocks at the base of the XcMiemite Falls. 
Mere, and only here, in a perpetual fog of spray from the falling 
waters of one of the world’s highest cataracts, could specimens be 
obtained. Just why such a situation was so well suited to the specie 
is hard to understand. Usually scorpions prefer much hotter and 
drier plac^ The technical description follows: 

General color reddirii brown, with the finger of the pedipalps and 
■the abdomen proper darker than the rest. Hands stout and wdl 
kMed, the inner dorsal keel continues almost to the tip of the fixed 
finger, the outer dorsal keel ends with the hand, middle keel reduced, 
obsolete, but darkened with pigment. Fingers strongly upeurved 
and equal to the hand in length. Carapace with broad deep anterior 
marginal notch, deep median groove and granular surface. Ab¬ 
domen uniformly colored above. Pectinal comb reaching to the side^ 
of the abdomen, with 14 teeth and 10 to 12 pieces in middle area. 
Postabdomen longer than abdmnen proper, ventral keels strongly 
tubercular and on all segnmnts except the caudal Tesidle.. Sting 
much less in Imigth than the v^de, almost straight at the base and . 
very broad. It is blac^ %t the tip but of the same color as the v^cle 

1 ^^!^ Jtel^th, 49 mm.; letogtir bf podfcdbdomen, 23.S mm.; greatest 
widths ^..carapace, mm, (measiiremmts made f^pm fredi 
alcoholics), ... . ^ _ . 

T’Sfp® Yosemite TaPey, Calif, ! • • 

Yype.—Cat No. 972, U.S.NJtf. . 1,1 

Description based on three specimens taken during Aprfl, 1^, by 
Ih-.';Pred Ewing and the writer on the ground Wder ro<hs ^Vthe 
base of Yosemite Falls. Chie of these was a young ^)ecim«Q. It was 
taken on April 14th. The other two were adults and were taken <m 
the 15th. 

VAEJOVIS HINIHUS Em^n 

Kraepelin (1911) described a small species of Vae^ovis from San. 
Pedro, Calif. In this species the upper side of the body is reddidi 
brown and the rmder side, as well as the legs, is yellowish. The post¬ 
abdomen is very short, each of the first three segments being broader 
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than long. There aire 10 teeth in the pectitial coiab in the male and 
0 in that of the female. Nothing is known of the habits or dis» 
tribution of the spedes. 

VAEJOVIS BOEEUS (Girard) 

NOBTHBEN SCORPION 

This scorpion (pi. 1, fig. S), the most northern in its distribution of 
any American species, is unmarked and dark yellowish brown. In 
length it taiies from 3.6 to 6 cm., and is of slender proportions. The 
sting has a broad base which expands imperceptibly into the vesicle. 

Webster (1923) reported the spedes as occurring in North Dakc^ 
in the region known as the “ Bad Lands.” His specin^ens werp identi¬ 
fied by the writer. Chamberlin (1924) identified.a.speoinaeBLO^stbis 
sp«des taken at Medicine Hat, Alberta, Canada. It is not known jfpr 
sure, however, that V. 'bdo'em is actually established in Albp^ji^ 
Scorpions are constantly found under artificial conditions far norih 
of their natural range, where they have been transported by ship¬ 
ments of household goods, fruit, lumber, or other materials. Such 
specimens have been determined by the writer from Washington 
and Philadelphia. It is well known, however, that in a state of 
nature scorpions are not found in the environs of either of these two 
cities. In the National Museum there are specimens from the fol¬ 
lowing States: Arizona, Nebraska, Oregon, Idaho,’Wyoming, Mon¬ 
tana, South Dakota, and North Dakota. It is believed that this 
material indicates fairly well the natural dietribution of the species. 

Nothing is known concerning its habits other than the situations 
in which they are found, which are those common to most scorpions. 

VABiOVIS HEXIGANUS Eodi 
MEXICAN VAEJOVIS 

This scorpion is dark, reddish brown and is very granular. The 
p'ostabdomen is large, the vesicle rather slender and the sting shorfc 
There are no ventral keels on the fiiist two segments of the postabdo¬ 
men. Length about 4.5 to 6.5 cm. 

The species is probably the most widely distributed of any in 
Mexico occurring from Mexico City to the southwestern part of ikte 
United States. In. the mountainous regions of Mexico it breaks up 
into two distinct subspecies, duged Pocock and srrdtM Poc<iek. Ih 
the National Museum collection there is but a single specimen which 
was taken at Eagle Pass, Tex. In the Baerg collection, there is a 
j^iecimen. from Durango, Mexico, and two frcan Guatimape, Mexico. 
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llus siJeeks (pi. 2, fig. 4) is ea^y recognized from the others occur¬ 
ring in tile r^cto where it is found by ite large aae and the presence 
of ^ur hsagitudinai dark stripes on the under side of the “tail,” or 
II varies in length from about 5 to 8 cm. and is rather 
tod is exceeded in size in the Southwest only by Sca&nt- 
am Im'mstm (Wood) (pi. 1, fig. 1), a hairy spCcies of a differetit 
gfeftmS. 

Its home is the desert r^on of the Southwest where it has been 
reported from Texas to California. Ihe type ^edmtos were taken 
in Texas. This species must range far into northern Mexico, but 
it is not represented in the Baerg collection from the State of 
Durango. 

It is found particularly in rocky waste places where there is some 
moisture. Howerer, during the spring of 1927 the writer tock two 
a large rock at a street comer in the center of the town 
hf Timpe, Ariz. It is the most common scorpion in the Papago 
SeguarO National Monument, in the Salt River Valley, Ariz, At 
Yuma, Ariz., a persistent search for it by the writer failed in locating 
specimens. However, on May 4, 1927, E. E. Russell, of the Bureau 
of Entomology, took three specimens here along the reclamation 
levee and railroad track. A few years ago the writer determined a 
number of specimens of this species from southern New Mexico, for 


Dr. W. J. Baeig. , . 

Baerg (1924) allowed this specms to sting him and reported ,1% 
resaliB sts fdfiows; ; . , 

“ The sensation was vm^" much like that of a pin pri<^ ^d the 
pain, which sli^bt,.lasted scarcely half an hour. 

Vas to white area' arOiiid the punctures and not the slightest 
swdli% or inflamnaation.” • . , . 


^ABjoYis ‘ 

' - This yellowish species is probahiy our ,m^ lender 
of the genus. The pedipdps are particulariy weak and idender tod 
the hands smooth and without keels. The fourih and fifth summits 
of the postabdomen axe scarcely as stout as those in front of them. 

The species occurs in the arid Southwe^, but is rarely encountered. 
Two specimens are in the National Museum, one from Albuquerque, 
N. Mex., and one from “ Fort Yuma,” Ariz. Records from Mexico 
appear to be wanting. The species doubtl^ occurs io that country 
near the United States border. 
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‘ VAEJOVIS CAKOUNIANUS Bcauvois 

SOUTHERN UNSTEEPED SCORPION 

Besides the common striped scorpion, CentTWoldes vittatus (Say) 
(pi. 2, fig. 5), there is another scorpion species somewhat smaller 
that is found in many of the Southern States. This species, "F. eaiFO- 
Jmiames, is unmarked, of a dark reddish brown, with a large post¬ 
abdomen and rather slender pedipalps. , A museum specimen meas¬ 
ures slightly over 4 cm. in length. 

The species ranges from South Carolina to Texas. In the Na¬ 
tional Musemn collection there are specimens from Alabama, Georgia, 
and Kentucky. Little is known about the habits of this species. 

VAKTOYIS SlIBCRISTiLTUS Poeodc 

This Mexican scorpion is of medium size (length 5.15 can. male, 
5.20 female, according to Pocock) and has the body mottled abuve 
with reddish yellow and blackish brown. The first two segments of 
the abdomen are broader than long. Pocock (1902) reports it from 
San Andres and Jalapa, Mexico. The only United States record 
that the writer has found for this species is by Borelli (1909), who 
reports two young; females from Tucson, Ariz., taken by Professor 
Silvestri. 

V^AiEJOVIS SlLVUSTSn UoieUi ' 

Borelli (1909) described as new a scorpion taken by Silvestri in 
the Sierra Madre Mountains, Southern California. This appears 
to be the only scorpion taken by this collector in a region rich in 
described species. The species can not be satisfactorily placed, and 
may be a synonym of one of the several species of Yaejovis known 
from this region. 

Genus ANUROCTONUS Pocock 

In A'nm’oetonus the middle area of the pectines is broken up, 
sometimes in an indistinct marmer, into seven or less pieces; and these 
divisions are tmequal. The sting is sometimes bulbous near the base. 
But one species of the genus is known from the United States and 
northern Mexico. 

ANUBOCTONUS PHAIODACimUS (Wood) 

SHINT-STINOBD SCOKPION 

Not only has this scorpion a shiny sting, but a most peculiarly 
d(ap^ one. Betwemi the tip of the sting and the base, but nearer 
the latter, there is an inflated, bulbous structure. Probably the term 
“swoUen-stinged scorpion” or “bladder-stinged scorpion ” would be 
equally appropriate with the one given at the heading of this para- 
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grstph, which wa^ ©i^giiialiy ^ggested by. Essig. Thfe scorpion is 
from 5 to 6 cm. long, T^h a reduced postabdomen but a very large 
Tesicle, The pedipalps are stout and the fingers short and strongly 
curved. The^ are black, while the remainder of the scorpion is a 
reddi^ brown. 

The shiny-stinged sdorpion has a wide distribution. Pococfc 
0.902) reports it from Virginia, Colorado, Utah, California, and 
0natOTaala.' The first of these records, however, should be ques¬ 
tioned. The species probably does not occur in a state of nature 
in eastern United States. National Museum specimens are from 
Utah and California. 


Geaiw UROCTONUS ThoreB 

Vroetonm differs from Anmootonm in the nature of the divisions 
of the middle area of the pectines. This area is broken up into 
over five pieces, the most of which are subequal. Only a single 
species is reported from United States and northern Mexico. 

UBOCTONUS HOBDAX ThoieU 
MORDANT SCOBPION 

The mordant scorpion has large pedipalps and stout hands, while 
the “ tail ” is somewhat reduced. The sting is but slightly curved, 
except toward its tip. It is a dark-brown species, the carapace and 
pedipalps being darker than the abdomen, and the abdomen in turn 
is darker than the legs. 

Z7. mordtjxB is a Pacific coast species, being reported from Cali¬ 
fornia and Oregcm. Banks (1910) reports it from nine localiti^ m 
California, including one record from Santa Rosa Island. Borelli 
(}j 909) reptulu it from Oregon. In the National Museum collectitm 
4 ^^ are four lots of speeuheii^ all from California. The habits 
of the species have not been studied. 

Family BUTHEDAE 

' -The faoodly Butbidae is at once distinguished from our other 
American famili^ of axjrpioxis by the shape of the sternum. The 
sternum is triangular, the sides bmng strongly convergent ante¬ 
riorly. The membrane at the base of the last tarsal segment of most 
of the legs has two imbranched spurs. The fixed arm of the chelic- 
erae is without a ventral tooth. 

The family Butbidae is the most widely distributed of all the 
families of scorpions. It is the only family to be repr^ented in 
each of the six chief zoogeographical regions. Not only is it found 
in all these regions, but from several to memy species are found in 
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eadb, of tl^noL Krja^peliii (1906) gives tJiB ntunber of genera and 
species for the zoogeographical regions as follows: 



Genm 

Species 


11: 

95 


6 

62 

Ori AlvtiA.l _ 

8 1 

46 


3 

8 

Nearctift _ ____ 

2 

. 22 


4 

61 





Four genera are now known to occur in the TJnited States. They 
are keyed out as follows: 


irvtv »po THU OXneillDIti. OF BUTHIOAB OCCUttBING IN THN TJNITBp STA1?B^ . 

A\ First tarsal segment of legs HI and IV with a distal spur—TTropleetes 


A'. Hrst tarsal segment of les IV without distal spur. .. ■ > 

B‘. Obliqne rows of teeth on fingers of chelae flanked with supemnmerary 

rows of teeth_Centraroldes Marx. 

B*. Fingers of chelae without flanking snpernnmerary rows of teeth. 


Cf*. Most of oblique rows of teeth on fingers of chelae overlapping. 

Tltyus Eoch. 

0*. Hows of teeth on fingers of chelae not overlapping. 

Isometms Eemprich and Bhrenbeig. 

Genas UROPLECTES Peters 

Uropleotes differs from our other genera of Buthidae in having 
a distal spur on the first tarsal segment of legs III and TV. It is a 
genus that belongs to the Old World, our species apparently being 
an introduction. 

TIBOFLECTBS MBStCANUS Comstock* 

MBKICAN UROPUBCTBS 

Under this name Comstock (1912) describes a species as follows t 
“ This is a pale species. There is no spine under the sting; the teeth 
on the finger of the palpus are in many oblique rows, with stouter 
teeth at the end of each and to one side; there are from SO to 85- 
teeth in the combs; and the keels on the under side of the, last caudal 
segment are very riaongly toothed.” 

He writes that the species has bam found in Texas and California. 
Eraepriin (1905) is of the opinion that this scorpion probably was 
introduced from the Old World. Banks (1910) does not include it 
in his list of California scorpions. There are no specimens of Ameri- 
ean.ZTropfej^es in the National Museum collection. 

*€odQ»todfe*a 131:2 desefrlption is tisse first fdr this speciea appears to have used 
Bankers roantraodpit wpie Uropiee^e^ m€9$eanua. 
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€^eaas CENTEUROIDES Marx 

In Orntrya-oides the first tarsal segment of leg TV" is without a 
distal spur; the teeth of the fingers are arranged in oblique rows 
with supernumerary rows on each side. This genus is exclusively 
American, but in this continent has a wide range, being found from 
C^tral United States to Chile. Many species are included in it. 
j^^kdy 'is here given to those of the western part of our country. 

KEY TO THE CBNTEUSOIDES OF WESTEEN UNITED STATES 

A*. Ijength oyer 8 cm.; Ijody unstriped. Large dark species. ^ 

Fingers of hand furnished with nine middle rows of teeth, exclusive of 

short apical row--C. nigrescens Pococ]^ 

B*. Fingers of hand with only eight middle rows of teeth, exclusive of short 

apical row---C. margaritatus (Gervais).^ 

A*. Length less than 7 cm. Keddish brown or striped species. 

Sting without ventral spine or tubercle near base; fingers one and a half 

times as long as hand_C. exilioaudata (Wood). 

B*. Sting with a ventral spine or tubercle. 

0\ Abdomen with two more or less interrupted longitudinal stripes 
above; sting with a spinelike tubercle below. 

D*. Black stripes irregular but never appearing as a row of dots. 
Eastern species--C. vitt 3 .tus (Say). 

Black stripes partly or entirely interrupted at each body 
ment so as to appear as a row of spots. Found in Cali¬ 
fornia_C. californicus (Girard). 

C*. Abdomen without longitudinal stripes; sting ^th a vestigial tubercle 
below; dorsal surface of abdomen very rough. 

• C. sculpturatus, new species. 

CBSKlSaURpIl^ES NIGBESCENS (Pocock) 

^ ^ ‘ ^ smspioH ‘ 

, bla(^ scorpion. The color tarie^ 

to a jet black. The appendages 
being abonfc one ^d a half tiipes as long as 
the hand. Ihe postabdomen is much longer than the aSS^jlhen. ^Tb4 
sting is very long and curved with a slterp' sufbactilear hibetcle. M 
lar^ National Museum specimen measiir^id cm. in bf^h. 

IPocqA (1902) reports this sp^ies from Xautipa and Amnia in 
Guerrero^ Orizaba, Mexico. Borelli (1909) does not mentis it in 
his list. Banks (1910) does not give it in his list of Califdrma 
scorpions. In the National Museum collection there are two qp^i- 
mens from Eagle Pass, Tex,, and one from San Antonib,: Tex. 
H. B, Parks, apiculturist at the state apicultural research labora¬ 
tory, a few miles south of San Antonio, Tex., told the writer that 
he is familiar with a large, black scorpion the description of which 
fits this species. While collecting scorpions at San Antonio the 
writer did not see any examples of the species. 
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CENTfiUBOIDES MAKGAKITATTS <C!ei:Tai*) 

0. mm‘garitodm is similar in general appearances to G- nigresoem^ 
but has one less row of teeth in the middle series on thg fingers, and 
the basal segments of the postabdomen and the legs are lighter in 
color than the body. Male specimens measure as much as 10 cm. 
in length. 

This is a widely distributed species occurring in America from the 
southern United States to Brazil and Chile and, according to Pocock, 
is found in West Africa. Comstock (1912) reports it from Florida. 
Pecock (1902) states that there are ^ecimens in the British Museum 
from California. Banks (1910) does not include it in his list of 
California scorpions. Specimens from the United States aj;e wanting 
in the hTational Museum. According to Baerg (1926) this species is 
the one most commonly met in the Panama Canal Zone. : ■ 

Baerg (1925) experimented with this species, inducing it to >Ming 
white mice and himself. The effect on the mice was not serious, and 
the bitten area showed no inflammation or other effect. When the 
scorpion stung Doctor Baerg there was a severe pain at first and the 
affected area was reddish. No permanent effects were produced. 
Baerg reports the experiences of two scientists who were stung by 
this species. In these cases there was considerable swelling pro¬ 
duced and in on^ case some lameness in the tongue. 

CSNTBUKOIDBS EXIUCAUDATA (WeoflO ' 

SLBNDBE-TAILED CBNTEUEOIDES 

This scorpion not only has a dender tail, or postabdomen, but also 
slender appendages. The fingers of the hand are very slender, being 
about one and a half times as long as the hand proper. In the male 
the postabdomen is almost twice as long as the abdomen. There is 
no vestige of a tooth or tubercle under the sting. The absence of this 
tooth alone, distingui^s this species from all other United States 
species of its genus. A male specimen in the National Musemn 
collection measures 5.1 cm. in length. 

This species was orginally described from Lower California, the 
type specimens being in the National Museum. Also in the Na¬ 
tional Museum there are a number of specimens from Lower Cali¬ 
fornia, most of them coming from Cape San Lucas, but there are 
tw® specimois coming from San Diego, Calif. 

According to Jackson (1910) the stings of this species may prove 
fatal to man. In fact he attributes many deaths to it in the State 
of Durango, Mexico. It is possible in this connection, however, 
^lat the species involved was not 0. eatiUcaudata, as I do not find it 
in a large collection of scorpions taken in Durango by Baerg. 
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SOO^IOJTS or W3$SIElBJir TOEEED STAtpS— WmG 
CENmCIUHBES VITTATUS (^y) . 

CSdMMON S33tIjPBI> SCOEPiON 

Thig sp^i^ (pi. 2, fig. 6) which is jfrequently referred to as G. 
carolimiaTms (Wood), has two broad, dark longitadinal bands on the 
dorsal side of the abdomen. In young specimens these bands are 
fiSttiuo, but in most of the mature individuals they are partly 
or even entirdy interrupted at the middle of each abdominal tergite. 
In adults of both sexes the appendages and the postabdomen are of a 
uniform yellowish brown except for the distal part of the sting, 
which is blapk. In young specimens the hands and the fifth segment 
of postabdomen are black, and the postabdomen has three longitudi¬ 
nal black stripes below, Male specimens have a vmy long post¬ 
abdomen, but that of the female is only about a third longer than 
the abdomen. A male specimen measures 6.1 cm. in length, a fe¬ 
male specimen, 5.9 cm. 

0. vittatus probably occupies a greater area of the United States 
than any other scorpion. Poeoek (1902) reports it from Georgia, 
Florida, Kansas, Texas, and California, The California record, 
however, should be ascribed to another species. Specimens in the 
National Museum are from Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, and 
Texas. The species has also been reported from South Carolina 
and doubtless occurs in all the Gulf States as well as Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Missouri. 

Conceniing the habits and life history of this species considerable 
is'lmown. Out of doors it is found very abundantly under the loose 
Imrk of large trees and logs, and under logs and stones on the ground. 
Jlbdut huinani h^|aMons jt jjt^feys probably above all else tlie wood- 
atonl or foundations. In some parte' of 

has-it'infesting'back yards, and r^wrts of 
h&ve iikqtxmt. A number of specimens 
kept in eapfavity* by fiie winter; Orae adult re<^ived 
October 2, 1925, was kept alive tmta 4a*e in of 1^6. ,ijpi 

captivity G. viMaius feeds readily upon small roacfiies .and b# 
^fuses many kinds of insects and nearly all ©f the larger er hard 
ones. While other scorpions have bemi observed to dig into 
grotead in captivity, such a habit was not observe! in fthte j^ieias. 
0. vibtaim has a habit of clinging to objects lying ©n. the 
so that when the latter are turned over with the hands one te UaMe 
to press upon the scorpion and get stung. ^ . 

The life history of G, mttatm has been studied by Smith (192T). 
He found the species to be ovoviviparous. Each young “ was bom 
in a very thin and transparent envelope from which it freed itsdf 
in about 16 minutes.” The young molted in from 3 to 6 days 
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and remained on the back of the mother from 5 to 15 days. Smith 
estimates the period of growth at from three to four years. 

The writer has induced this species to sting him and has ob^rved 
the effects of its sting on others. At the time of the stinging there 
is a sharp pain, but this soon subsides. A small swollen area, or 
wheal, usually develops about the puncture point. This soon disap¬ 
pears. There are no permanent effects of the sting reported for the 
species as far as known to the writer. 

CENTRUBOIDBS CAUFOENICUS (Gtrsrd) 

CALIFORNIA CENTRUROI0E8 • 

The striped scorpion of California has been considered as a syn¬ 
onym of €. viUaim by Pocock (1902), but as pointed outljy T/food 
it differs from vittatus in a number of ways. In the Kationfd 
Museum there are three siieeimens from California determined by 
Mars. Two of these are from Lake County and are labeled “ 0^ 
trurm vittatus Say var. califomicm W.” and one is from Tule Lake 
and is labeled “ vittatus Say ” without any variety being given. 

An examination of these specimens shows that the Lake County 
specimens are similar to vittaMs but lack any definite dorsal stripes 
and have the integument much more roughaaed and in a manner 
noted by Wood. The one specimen from Tule Lake is without the 
subaculear tooth or practically so. It should, be referred either to 
<7. ewUiGom^a or a new species now to be described. All dorsal 
colorations are wanting in this specimen, but this condition may 
be due to the preservative used. 

CENTSTIBOmES SCULPTUBATUS, neir ipecin 

The writer has found an unstriped rough species (pi. 2, fig. 6) with 
a subaculear tooth in southern Arizona. It is related to eanUcaudviia 
but has the subaculear tooth. It is also related to vittatm and oaMr 
f omicm but has neither spots or bands dorsally. It is described as 
follows: 

General color a yellowish brown. There are no dorsal stripes, 
spots, or other color naarkings. Cephalothorax without dorsal color 
markings; median groove pronounced; integument granular. Hands 
slender, fingers about one and a half times as long as hand. On the 
posterior part of the carapace there is a pair of longitudinal, tuber- 
culate, carinae that extend forward from the posterior margin about 
one-half &e distance to the eyes. They are situated about one-third 
distance from the median groove to the lateral margin of the 
carapace. Abdmnen very coarsely granular above; each tergite with 
ai more or 1^ distinctly devated tuberculate posterior margin and a 
well-devdoped median carina. Post abdomen longer than abdomen; 
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first segment about twice as long as broad; last segment with a long, 
slender, strongly curved sting, a low pointed tubercle below the sting 
and a swollen vesicle. About 24 teeth in pectinal comb. Leilgth, 
5.2 cm. 

Type loccHUy. —^Tempe, Ariz. 

Type.—C&t. No. 973, TJ.S.N.M. 

, Pesc;^|:|(m based upon two adult specimens, a part of two lots as 
follows: adult and one young from Tempe, Ariz., March 29, 

1927, by the writer, under a stone in a rocky place, and one adult and 
one young from the same place, April 1, 1927, by the writer, under 
stones near a- camp of Mexicans. 

OHNTRmOrDBS OF NORTHBBN MEXICO 


In addition to the Gentruroides species reported from the western 
United States in this paper, all of which probably occur in northern 
Mexico, there are others found there, which as far as known do not 
extend as far north as the United States boundary. These will be 
mentioned. 

CBKXBnSOmBS SVFFUSnS VoKoes. 


Judging from the material collected by Doctor Baerg in Mexico 
this is the common scorpion in the State of Durango. It is the 
Sonoran representative of vittatus, from which it differs in having 
the dorsal black stripes wider than the median yellow one and in hav¬ 
ing the interocular triangle but slightly, if at all, darker than the 
awia behind the ocular tubercle, as well as in a few other particulars, 
it is, near eso&i&mdaia, but has bright stripes on the abdomen and 
a taberde under the stmg. 

-fnfiffvism ^ja;;Subspecies of vittcdm. This mate- 
from pf Durango, Mexico. Although 

with Gerdn^roides hh the original description, the 

doseet affimty of this form*ii'^|>rbbabIy with €. omatm Pococfc, of 
which it alight with some prci^^ejty;be cppsadered a yariety,. 



ORNATE SCQBPIOK 


Podock described titis sj^ies from Jalisco, Mexico. It ^is 
indistinguishable from his In fact, the "^rriter m 

what inclined to consider the common striped scorpion of Durango, 
if it were to be recognized as only a sutepecies, as a subspecies of 
omatvs rather than mMatm as was done by Pococfc Further collect¬ 
ing in Central Mexico will throw much light upon the true aJBfaiity of 
oTTiatus. One specimen in the Baerg collection from Atotonilco, 
Mexico, should be referred to this species. 
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CBNTBTTBOIDBS CHIABAVIGU Bor«Ui 

,]^orelli (1918) described as new a species taken at Dinamita, State 
of Durango, Mexico. According to his description it is a pale yellow¬ 
ish species, with a triangular brown spot on the anterior part of the 
cephalothorax. The cephalothorax is densely and finely granular. 
The teeth in the pectinal comb of the male are 28 to 29; in that of 
female, 26 to 27. Length of male is given as 7 cm.; of female, 5.8 
cm. Numerous examples of males, females, and young were obtained, 

Borelli’s description of this species is very suggestive of 0. mfwm 
Pocock. That the males should exceed the females by 1.7 cm. in 
length is somewhat unusual. Pocock gives lengths of mfuaua as 
follows: Male, 6.2 cm.; female, 4.6 cm. The ratio of Pocock’s meas¬ 
urements are, however, similar to those of Borelli. I can find noth¬ 
ing in Baerg’s collection of scorpions to correlate with this s^»eeies 
except mfusw, which agrees in many respects. 

Genus TITYUS Koch 

In Tityus the first tarsal segment of leg IV is without distal spur. 
The fingers are provided with overlapping oblique rows of teeth but 
there are no supernumerary flanking rows. 

This is an American genus. It is best represented in the Tropics 
but extends from California and Florida to Argentina. Only two 
United States species are known. They may be separated as follows; 

KBS TO UHIXBD 8TLTB8 STBCIBS OF TITn>8 

Sting with large Tentral tooth near base; total length about 8 cm. Found In 

Florida___T. florldanus Banks, 

A*. Sting without a ventral tooth; total length about 6 cm. Found in Oall- 
fornla_____T. tenuimanus Banks, 


TirVUB TEMUIMAIfVS Bank* 

CALIFORNIA XITVUS 

Our Itnowledge of this species is limited to the original description 
of it which was published in 1910, It is described as a yellowish- 
brown scorpion, 2 inches in length, with a weakly keeled hand and 
long fingers. It differs markedly from the Florida species, in the 
absence of the tooth below the sting and in its much smaller size. 
The only record for it is from Buena Vista Lake, Calif. 

Genua ISOMETRUS Hemprich and Ehrenberg 

Isometrus is similar to Titym, but the rows of teeth on the fingers 
of the chelae do not overlap. There are no supernumerary rows of 
flanking teeth. 

The genus is represented in both the Old and New Worlds. 
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ISOMBTOUS BUEOPABXIS lituttAeiw 

This long known and widely distributed species is remarkable for 
the degree of sexual dimorphism shown. The female is of a rather 
slender body, but in the male the postabdomen and appendages are 
exceedingly lender. The postabdomen of the male is about twice 
as long as the body and the hand is about four times as long as 
broad. The general color is a reddish brown. The subaculear tooth 
is long, sharp, and conspicuous. The length of the male is from 6 to 
7 cm* The species is frequently known under the name of /. mamJUr 
Icdus De Geer. 

This scorpion is reported from many parts of the world. It occurs 
in South America jand the West Indies. In the United States it is 
known from Florida and California. There are two specimenB in 
the National Museum, both from Key West, Fla. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES 

All pEoto^aphs were taken by J, Q. I»ratt and are natural size. 

Plate 1 

Fiq. 1. Ma^rurm MrButm (Wood), Specimen from Calexico, Oallt 
2, VaeJOiJis horeus (Girard). Specimen from Fort Pierre, S. Dak. 

Plate 2 

Tm, 8. y<i 0 jovt$ ^AemitenBie, new species. 

4. Yuejovis $pini(;erm (Wood). Specimen from Papago Saguaro National 

Monument, Arlz. 

5. Centruroides vittatm (Say). Male specimen from Texas. 

6. Omtruroides smlptaratui, new species* Specimen from Temple, AriaiC 

o 
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FEW VICKSBXJEG (OLIGOCENE) MOLLUSKS FBOM 

MEXICO 


By C. Wythe Cooke 
Qeologist, United States 0eologieat Survey 


Th^ fossil mollusks described in the following pages were obtained 
in Ifovemberj 1920y by Dr, T. Wayland Vaughan from the Alaasan 
clay at and near the type locality on Rio Buena Vista, in Vera Cruss^ 
Mexico. It was intended to include the descriptions, which were 
written in 1921, in a comprehensive account of the stratigraphy and 
paleontology of the area covered by Doctor Vaughan’s investiga- 
some of the papers by other authors that were to have 
been induded in that report are not yet written tliis contribution is 
published in advance of the others. Thanks are due to the officers of 
the Aguila Oil Co., who presented the collections to the United 
States National Museum and who have generously given pcarmission 
to publish all the scientific results of Doctor Vaughan’s expedition, 
and to the Director of the United States Geological Survey for per¬ 
mission to study this collection as part of the writer’s oflBicial duties. 

The illustrations are from photographs made by Mr; W* O* Hazard 
and retouched by Miss Frances Wieser. 

The Alazan clay was originally described by Dumble^ as follows^: 

Whetlier the fes^llferquig Alaaan are an integral part of the lower 

nard blue shales or are nnconfoOTable upon them has not j'et been folly 
determined, but they are probably later and are certainly upper Uoceae. 

The type locality of the Alasan shales is on the Buena Tista Elver at the 
crossing of the road between Alaean and Moyutlau. 

At this place the stream has cut down to the blue shhles and exposed that 
formation along its western banfe and in the bed of the river for a distance 
of more than half a mile. Overlying the shales to the west is a hill of yellowish 
clay, probably Oligocene. On the east side of the river there is a broad valley 
covered to a depth of 20 feet or more with recent deposits. 

The general body of the blue shale seems to have been but little disturbed; 
for the most part it is smooth and evenly bedded and has a low dip to the 
southeast. Three hundred yards below the crossing there is a limited ar^ 
which shows the surface of the shale more or less disturbed and broken, and 
it is here that the fossils occur. In places it appears as if small basins or 

1 Dumble, E. T., Geology of the northern end of the Tampfco Embayment area: Califor¬ 
nia Acad. Sci., Proc., ser. 4, vol. 8, pp. 14X--142, 1018. 

No. 2731 .-Proceedings U. S. National museum. Vol. 73, Aht. lo 
78050—28 1 
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potholes 8 to 10 feet in diameter had been eroded in the underlying shale and 
the fossil-bearing blue clays laid down in them. At other places the fos- 
sUiferous beds seem broken and piled together in every direction. The entire 
fossU-bearing area is not more than 200 feet in length, and a few hundred 
yards below this the main body of shales ends abruptly as though faulted, 
and the water plunges into a deep pool. 

The material in which the fossils occur is very similar to that of the main 
body of the shales, but the fossils here are entirely confined to the disturbed 
and eroded area, and not a single fossil was found elsewhere in this exposure, 
and none at all was found in the main,body of shale. 

The fossils are fragile and, while abundant in this limited locality, are hard 
to separate from the shale. 

, The fossils from the Alazan shales were submitted to Dr. B, E. Dickerson, 
who reports that they are of upper Eocene age, containing some forms char¬ 
acteristic of the Tejon of Oalifomla and others of the upper Eocene of the 
Gulf coast. 


Although the Alazan clay has heretofore been correlated with 
upper Eocene deposits, study of the fossil mollusks has convinced the 
writer that the beds from which they came are of Vicksburg (Oligo- 
cene) age.’^ As the overlying Meson formation has been correlated 
with the Qlendon formation, the Alazan doubtless is equivalent to 
the Mint Spring marl member of the Marianna limestone. No char¬ 
acteristic Eocene species were recognized. The qE>ecies in the fol¬ 
lowing list are common to the Alazan clay and the Vicksburg group 
of Mississippi: 


rotos^^em (Conrad) 
PleuroUHa oooUtearia (Conrad)? 
Pleimyfusia afC. P, servata (Conrad) 
DrilUa tmtulu (Conrad) 

DrilUa cf. D. caseyi Aldrich 
Latirus protractus (Conrad) ? 
Latiru6 p$reMs (Conrad) 

DMorsio orasHdens Conrad 
PhOB nUsBisBippiemiB (Conrad) 
Turritella miSBiBsippienBia Conrad 


Polynices (Buspira) hyr<menBiB Cooke 
Sinum misBiBsippieiMe Cdnrad 
ArcMteotonim triUrata 'ViiokBhtBrffBriBis 
(Dali) 

OoBsis oaeHtura Conrad var,? 

Peoten pouUon/l Morton? 

MacrooalUsta ( Chionella) b oh r in a 
(Conrad) 

Oorhula laqueata Casey 
Oorhula engomta Conrad 


The following species are described as new in this paper 


<3^emmula alamna Cooke 
Genmiula mem Cooke 
Qemmula mem var, mewita Cooke 
Pseudo toma alamna Cooke 
Boohimella prionota Cooke 
Qlyptotoma rhomhioa Cooke 
SorBOfUa aguilae Cooke 
AnoUla (AnoUlina) alamna Cooke 
Protomma hartsoM Cooke 


Turritella oeihma Cooke 
Natioa alazana Cooke 
PolynioeB (Lunatia) laorimans Cooke 
PolyniceB (Empira) hyramensiB Cooke 
Ampull'tna vaughani Cooke 
Dentalium ovale Cooke 
Dentalium alazanum Cooke 
AmuBBium alazanum Cooke 
Peoten oeihanus Cooke 


The species named in the preceding lists probably include only a 
small part of the total number of mollusks in the Alazan clay. Al- 


*This correlation was announced r>ec. 27, 1923; see Oeol, Soc. Amer. Bull., vol, 35, 
pp. 853, 856, 1924. 
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most as many more species represented in the available collec¬ 
tions by specimens which, although good enough to identify, are 
too imperfect to serve as types in view of the probability that more 
and better specimens will be found in the not distant future. 

Characteristic specimens of Anadara lemmuri (Dali), a little ark 
that is very abundant in the Byram marl of Mississippi and rare in 
the Glendon formation, have been found in the Meson formation at 
TopHa, Mexico. 

The following descriptions of the localities at which the fossils 
were obtained are based upon memoranda furnished by Doctor 
Yaughan. 

ai. 47 V,, M, 4S V., M. 49 T., CROSStNO OF THB ALAZAN-WOTUTIii. e6ai> 

The esppsures are a short distance south of (below) the road 
crossing over the river west of Alazan. The strata are mu(di dis¬ 
turbed by minor crumpling. A thickness of 70 to 80 feet is exposed. 
Stations 48 and 49 represent actually or nearly the same bed, which 
is at the stratigraphically lowest part of the exposure. Station 47 is 
probably about 25 feet higher stratigraphically than station 48. 

STATIONS M. 52 V., M. 58 V., M. 54 T., r.i CHIBA CROSSING 

This locality is on the east side of Eio Buena Vista, 9.8 kms. in 
a straight line above Tumbadero. A description of the exposure 


follows: 

Section at Lta Ceilfa oroBBi/ng 

Quaternary: Feat 

6. Biver silt, light grayish fawn colored— -— __ 10 

4. Coarse gravel and cobbles at base of river deposit---*__ 2 to 4 

Unconformity. 

Obscene: Alaaatn clay: 

5. Silty clay, originally light gray, weathers to medium fawn col- 

;ored; collection M, (52 V— __—^ 4 

2.1 Fine to medium • grained» light lead to darh fawn qqlared, soft 

sandstone; grains not well rounded; collection M. 53 0 to 1 

1. Light lead colored clay; collection M. 64 V____ 1 


bn 'the slope along the eastern side of Rio jBuena Vista 60 feet 
above the base of the exposure described above and separated from 
it by fluvial deposits there is an outcrop of a yellowish foraminiferal 
limestone composed largely of Lepdoeyolvm mdom var. tumMa 
Vaughan, a Meson species of OpercuTma, and other larger Forami- 
nifera. As there is no indication of local faulting, it appears that 
the foraminiferal limestone occurs stratigraphiically about 46 feet 
liigher than bed No. 3 of the exposure on the river. Whether an 
unconformity or disconformity intervenes between the top of the 
Alazan and the base of the Meson can not be determined from these 
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exposures, but exposures elsewhere suggest stratigraphic gradation 
without the intervention of an erosion interval. As the Meson is at 
least approximately the equivalent of the Glendon formation of the 
eastern Gulf States, the stratigraphy indicates that the typical 
Alagam corresponds to a part of the Oligocene older than the 
Glendon. 

DISORIPXION or SPBOIBS 

GEMMULA ALAZANA. n«v ipeciea 
Plate 1, Figure 1 

Shell polished, apical angle about 28°; nucleus of four hr five 
convex whorls, the first two apparently smooth, others with dose-set 
axial costae; later whorls carinated, carina very slightly anterior to 
the middle, crenulated; posterior slope concave, with one spiral thread 
close to the suture and several very faint threads; anterior 
slightly concave, steeper, with several threads of variable fineness 
and one coarser thread adjacent to the suture; anterior end of body 
whorl with two coarse threads and many finer threads; aperture 
about one-third the length of the shell; canal straight; anal sinus at 
the carina; inner lip enameled. Jjength of specimen with six and 
one-half postnudear whorls, 15 mm.; breadth, 6.1 mm. 

OeTmimla aZmma closely resembles G. measa, but is more dender, 
lacks the double threads on the carina, and has a shorter nucleus. 

Ocourrenoe. —Oligocene, Alazan clay, Rio Buena Vista, west of 
Alazan, Mexico. (M. 49 V.) 

Type.—GsA. No. S52696, U.S.N.M. 

, OteMMTUtiA MBXAp new sp«cie« 

Plate 1, Figures 2, 8 

Shell polished, apical angle about 35°; nucleus of five and one-half 
or six convex whorls, the first two very small, smooth, others deco¬ 
rated with dose-set axial costae; later whorls carinated; carina 
slightly anterior to the middle, crenulated, with two adjacent nodular 
threads, the posterior threads somewhat more strongly nodular than 
the other; posterior slope concave, with a faint thread near the 
suture; anterior slope concave; anal sinus deeply reentrant at the 
carina. Body whorl broken in type; in very young shells the canal 
is short and straight, and the anterior end of the body whorl is set 
with spiral threads. Length of nudeus and five and one-fourth sub¬ 
sequent whorls, measured to carina, 8.6 mm.; maximum diameter, 
6 mm. 

Ocomreno^. —^Oligocene, Alazan clay, Rio Buena Vista west of 
Alazan. (M. 49 V.) 

Type.—Cmt. No. 352693, U.S.N.M. 
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eBMMBLA MBXA T«r. MBXITA, new rariety 
Plate 1, jBlgure 4 

Variety iMmta differs from typical G. mem in having three threads 
on the anal fascicle and several faint threads on the posjterior slope. 

With the preceding.’ (M. 49 V.) 

Gat. No. 852694 U.S.N.M. 

PSBunOTOMA ALAZANA, now epecle* 

Plate 1, Figure 5 

Shell obese, apical angle about 62°; nucleus smooth, of two and 
one-half convex whorls; subsequent whorls medially carinated, loosely 
appressed, ornamented with dose low corrugations marking growth 
stages and many fine revolving threads; posterior slope concave; 
anterior slope nearly straight to the suture; base of body whorl 
concave to the sutural band; anal sinus shallow, situated between the 
suture and the carina. Length of nucleus and three and one-half 
postnuclear whorls, measured to the carina, 9 mm.; breadth, 9 mm. 

Ocewrerm. —Oligocene, Alazan clay, Eio Buena Vista, west of 
Alazan, Mexico. (M. 49 V.) 

2’3^^._Cat. No. 362697, U.S.N.M. 

SCOBIKBLLA PRIOKOTA, new ipedei 

Plate 1, Pigures 6, 6a- 

Shell polished, slender, apical angle about 86°, whorls appressed, 
peripheral outline serrate; tip of nucleus obtuse, with about three and 
one-half convex whorls, smooth except last one-fourth whorl, which 
is axially ribbed; subsequent whorls, 7 in type, coronated; posterior 
half of whorl concave to a strong antesutural thread; middle of con¬ 
cavity occupied by a nodular thread which marks the deepest re¬ 
entrant of the anal sinus; coronal band divided by a groove which on 
ithe earlier whorls is medial but on the later whorls is anterior to the 
nodes on the corona; nodes of corona blunt, serrate, twelve on the 
seventh whorl; suture bordered by nodular threads, the anterior being 
stronger than the posterior; base of body whorl cancellated, axial 
outline serrate; aperture rather narrow, less than half the length of 
the shell; canal straight; outer lip broken, inner lip with two prin¬ 
cipal columellar folds and three or four faint secondary folds. 
Length (anterior tip broken), 15.6 mm,; breadth, 6 mm. 

Occwrenoe. —Oligocene, Alazan clay. Bio Buena Vista, west of 
Alazan, Mexico. (M. 48 V.) 

Type.—C&t. No. 352696, XJ.S.N.M. 
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GX»YPTOTOMA RfiOMBlCA, new ipeciee 

plate 1, Pigures 7, 7e 

Shell small, outline rhombic, stout, apical angle about 57°; nucleus 
blunt, with two convex polished whorls, smooth except the last one- 
fourth whorl or less, which has'three faint axial riblets; four subse¬ 
quent whorls with a broad antesutural band having two strong spiral 
threads, next, an equally broad, slightly concave band with one fine 
thread, next, a peripheral band of the same width with two strong 
threads; base of body whorl set with alternating coarse and fine 
threads; entire surface except nucleus and anterior tip cancellated by 
close threads parallel to the growth lines; anal sinus deeper than 
broad, coinciding with the peripheral band; aperture broad, a little 
more than half as long as the shell; outer lip internally lirate, inner 
lip with two very high columellar folds; canal straight, flaring at the 
tip. Length, 6 mm.; breadth, 3.2 mm. 

Occurrence. —Oligocene, Alazan clay, Bio Buena Vista west of 
Alazan, Mexico. (M. 49 V.) 

Cat. No. 362698, U.S.N.M. 

BOBSONU AOUItAE, new epedea 

Plate 1, Figures 8, 8a 

Apical angle about 35°; nucleus of two or tibree whorls, apparently 
smooth; posterior half of postnuclear whorls concave to a rounded 
antesutural collar which becomes obsolete on mature whorls, smooth 
except for faint spiral lines and growth lines; anterior half of whorls 
with distinct spiral threads continuing to tip of body whorl, but only 
four visible on whorls of spire; periphery angular; cut by short round 
costae about as high as wide, nine costae on sixth whorl; canal straight; 
aperture nearly half as long as the shell; outer lip broken, iimer lip 
carrying one strong columellar fold with a much weaker fold in front 
of it; anal sinus semilunate, deepest part midway between the pe¬ 
riphery and the suture. Length, 12.5 mm,; breadth, 6 mm. 

Occurrence. —Oligocene, Alazan clay, Bio Buena Vista west of 
Alazan, Mexico. (M. 48 V. and M. 49 V.) 

rype.—Cat. No. 362699 U.S.N.M. 

ANCILLA (ANCILLINA) AI.AZAMA. new ipectei 

Plate 1, Figures 9, 9® 

Shell small, subulate; nucleus conical, of about three convex whorls, 
scarcely separable from the subsequent whorls; postnuclear whorls 
barrel-shaped; suture bordered posteriorly and nearly concealed by 
a band of enamel which extends backward from the aperture and 
gives the earlier whorls a medially constricted appearance; aperture 
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narrow; canal short; basal notch shallow; basal fasciole narrow,, 
marked by two grooves. Length, 7 mm.; breadth, 2.8 mm. 

Some specimens of this species preserve traces of the original color. 
The shell appears to have been light brown with a darker line at 
the suture and a nearly white band of enamel behind the suture. 

Ocffwrrmoe. —Oligocene, Alazan clay, Bio Buena Vista west of 
Alazan, Mexico. Abundant, (M. 48 and M. 49 V.) 

Ty'pe.—dfiL No. 862700, U.S.N.M. 

PROTONEMA, new genus 

Melanellids having the nuclear whorls spirally threaded. 

Gmotype.—Pwtonema tartschi, new species. 

PBOTOlSrElMtA BABTSCHI, new ipeciee 
Plate 1, Figures 10, lOo 

Shell robust, apical angle about 28°; suture impressed; nucleus of 
about four whorls, dextral, first whorl very minute, others convei, 
with three spiral threads; later whorls polished and smooth except for 
faint axial growth lines; first and second postnuclear whorls globulai’, 
later whorls flattened; fifth and subsequent whorls constricted in 
front of the suture, giving rise to an antesutural collar; parietal wall 
free from callus; outer lip broken in all the specimens at hand. 
Length, 5 mm.; diameter, 2 mm. Another specimen attained a 
length of 7 mm. and a diameter of 3 mm. 

Occurrence. —Oligocene, Alazan clay, Rio Buena Vista at La Ceiba 
Alazan, Mexico. (M. 49 V.) 

rype.—Cat. No. 352701, U.S.N.M. 

. . , . , TUBBITBnnA CEIBANA, new ipecici 

Plate 1) Figures U, 12 

Shell long, slender, apical angle 12° to 14°; suture deeply im¬ 
pressed; whorls decorated with two pairs of raised beaded threads- 
adjacent to the suture and one lower beaded thread in the depressed 
medial region. Length of a broken specimen of nine whorls, 88.5 mm.; 
diameter at larger end, 8.75 mm.; diameter at smaller end, 3 mm- 

This species somewhat resembles T. prOeceUens Brown and Pilsbry, 
but lacks the fine riblets and differs, in other details of sculpture. 

Occurrence. —Oligocene, Alazan clay, Rio Buena Vista at La Ceiba 
road crossing, Vera Cruz, Mexico (M. 53 V.); Antigua, B. W. I.,. 
Cat. No. 167006 TJ. S. National Muse um . 

Type.—Q^%. No. 352702, U.S.N.M. 
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NATICA AI4AZANA, new i9p«cies 
Plate 2, Pigures 1, la, lt> 

Shell small, thick; whorls four and one-half, smooth except for 
deep grooves that extend forward from the suture almost to the 
periphery; suture well marked; aperture asymmetrically semilunate, 
wider in front than behind; inner lip contiguous to the whorl for 
half its length; umbilicus with one strong rib. Length, 6 mm.; 
breadth, 5 mm. 

Naiioa oLazana ‘closely resembles Natica “ canrena ” from the 
Chipola formation of Florida, but its whorls are more convex than 
those of the Florida species. 

Occwrenoe. —Oligoeene, Alazan clay, Rio Buena Vista west of 
Alazan, Mexico. (M. 49 V.) 

Ty No. 852704, U.S.N.M. 

FOLTtsriCES (LUNATU) lACRlUANS, new cpeciti 
Plate 2, Figures 2, 2a, 26 

Shell small, globular, spire moderately high; whorls rounded, 
smooth except for antesutural corrugations which become obsolete on 
the body whorl; apwtur© large, semilunate; callus half filling the 
umbilicus, set with a medial bump resembling a teardrop and sepa¬ 
rated from the rest of the callus by shallow depressions. Length, 8.5 
mm.; breadth, 7.2 mm. 

Qocwrmoe.' —Oligoeene, Alazan clay, Rio Buena Vista west of 
Alazan, Mexico. Abundant. (M. 47,48, 49 V.) 

rype.—Cat. No. 352705, U.S.N.M. 

POnTNICES (EUSPntA) BTBAUEMSIS, new gpeciei 
Plate 2, Figures 3, 3«, 36 

Lunatia sp. g., Oookb, TJ. S. Geological Survey Prof. Paper 129, p. 84, 1022. 

Spire rather low, sides flattened; whorls, five, constricted in front 
of the suture; body whorl large; aperture semilunate; umbilicus 
large, with a broad, low, rounded, spirally striated rib continuous 
with the callus of the inner lip and bordered anteriorly by a shallow 
sulcus; callus of iimer lip thin. Length, 13.4 mm.; breadth, 12.7 mm. 

The umbilical rib is very inconspicuous in all the specimens ex¬ 
amined except the type. 

This species is rather rare at Vicksburg and Byram, Miss. The 
specimens from Mexico are small and broken, but seem to have no 
^ecific differences from the Mississippi forms. 

Ocomrence. —Oligoeene, Byram marl, Vicksburg, Miss, (type, sta¬ 
tion 8722) and Byram, Miss, (station 6454) ; Alazan clay, Rio Buena 
Vista west of Alazan, Mexico. (M. 49 V.) 

Type.~Gfi,t. No. 362706, U.S.N.M. 
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AMPtFLUNA VAU6BAN1, new weciee 
Plate 2, Figures 4, 4a, 4& 

Shell small, globose, of about four whorls, spire low; aperture ellip¬ 
tical, posterior half of inner lip thickened and callous; basal faseiole 
raised, samooth, curved, sharply set off from the remainder of the 
body wherl and from the tuabilicus; umbilicus large, open anteriorly, 
partly covered posteriorly by the callous inner lip. Length, 6.2 mm,; 
breadth, 5 mm. 

This species is described from a unique specimen which may be 
young but which appears to show the characteristics of mature 
^eUs;. 

0-e<mrr>mce. —^Oligocene, Alazan clay, Rio Bumia Vista west of 
Alazan, Mexico. (M. 49 V.) 

Cat. No. 862707, U.S.N.M. 

DENTALITJM OVALE, new ipecies 
Hate 2, Figure 5 

Shell large, covered with many close-set subequal ribs, those on 
the concave side a little finer than the others; transverse outline 
elliptical, the shorter axis in the plane of curvature of the shell; shell 
thick, concave side thicker than the convex. Length of fragment, 
18 mm.; maximum diameter at larger end, 5.5 mm.; minimum 
diameter, 4.8 mm. 

Occurrence. —Oligocene, Alazan clay. Bio Buena Vista west of 
Alazan, Mexico. (M. 49 V.) 

- ry^.*-Cat. No. 362708, U.S.N.M. 

DENTAnnnw (dentalium) alazanuh, mw «,«]«( 

Plate 2, Figures 6, 6o 

Shell moderately large, curvature slight; sculpture, hear the tip, 
of 16 longitudinal ribs, increasing in number toward the aperture 
by intercalation, all attaining nearly equal size; entire surface cov¬ 
ered with elevated transverse riblets, unequally spaced and of 
unequal size. 

This species is known only from fragments, the largest being 16 
mm. long and 3.5 mm. in diameter. Of living eastern American 
species, DentdLmm, aHazanvm most closely resembles D. carSmts Dali, 
but its sculpture is much coarser and more irregular. I know of nc 
comparable fossil species. 

Occurrence. —Oligocene, Alazan clay, Rio Buena Vista west of 
Alazan, Mexico. (M. 48, 49 V.) 

Tijpe.—Cat. No. 352709 U.S.N.M. 



JK) ^-''OTo«»m»s'Ocr'>tB» 3srAra«NAii:Mtr®trH =• m.7s 
immsnm xiAZMmm, •m*- mmm 
Plate 2, mgwefe %, 7a ' 

Shell small,'thin, sttfoorbictdaTj nearly ^pailateral, somewhatitHafioid 
medially but ccanpr^ssed' laterally, surface smbodb'eixoept for tery: 
:^tint growth lines and Omi^cmetea striations; apical angle about 
115**}' ears large, subequal; internal sculpture of ten strong, round, 
threadlike ribs mcteading from the umbo, where they are covered 
by a thin layer of shell, nearly to the margin and ending in flattened 
nodes. HeigM, t-Smim; width, 7.6 mm. 

The length and number of internal ribs are variable. Another 
specimen nearly the same size as the type has 11 ribs, and the ribs 
extend Only about two^thirds the distance to the margin. The distal 
third is smooth and very thin, 

Oocmrenm. —Oligocene, Alazan clay, Rio Buena Vista west of 
Alazan (M. 49 V.) (type) and at La Ceiba Crossing, 9.8 kms. above 
Tumbadero (M. 52 V., M. 54 V.). 

Cat. No. 352710, U.S.N.M. 

PECTEK CEIBANTJS, rtew- ipeeleA 
Plate 2, Figure S 

Right Talve equilateral, moderately inflated; ribs 21, round but 
slightly grooved distally; interspaces nearly flat, narrower than 
ribs; submargins narrow, convex; anterior ear with about 3 riblets, 
broken distally; byssal notch apparently shallow; posterior ear 
oblique, with about 6 riblets; finer sculpture nearly obliterated in 
type but traces of close-set scabrous sculpture which probably origi¬ 
nally covered entire shell remain near distal margin. 

Height, 28 mm.; width, 32 mm.; diameter of right valve, 8 mm. 

Oomrrmce. —Oligocene, Alazan clay, Rio Buena Vista at La Ceiba 
Crossing, 9.8 kms. above Tumbadero, Vera Cruz, Mexico. (M. 63 V.) 
Tyfe.—C^t. No. 352711, U.S.N.M. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATES 
Plate 1 

Fig. 1. Gemmula alasam Cooke 

2. QefiMnula mexa Cooke 

3. Qemmula mexa Cooke (apex) 

4. Chmmula mexa var. mexita Cooke 

5. Pseudotoma otluzana Cooke 

6. Sco'bi/tiella prionota Cooke 

7. Glpptotoma rTvombioa Cooke 

8. Borsonia aguilae Cooke 

9. Andlla iATicilUna) alazana Cooke 

10. Protonema l^artscM Cooke 

11. Turritella ceibanu Coolsja 

12. Turritena ceibana Coo^ 
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Plate 2 

PxG. 1. Naticd alazcma Cooke 

2. Polynioea (Lunatia) taorimam Cooke 

3. Polynices (Bmpvra) J)yrcme7i8is Cooke 
4* Ampullim mughmi Cooke 

5* Denialium ovale Cooke 

6. Dentalium (Bentalium) almamm Cooke 

7. AmmBium a^azamm Cooke 
8* Peoten oeiJxmus Cooke 
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A PEEHISTORIO PIT HOUSE YILLAGl SITE ON THE 
COLUMBIA EIVER AT WAHLUKE, GRANT COUNTY, 

wash: , : 


By Hbhbbet W; KEiHdBE 

•Cttrator of BihtK^ogy, United States National Museum 


Puring the spring and early sinmner months of 1926 and 1927 a 
regional archeological survey of the middle and upper Columhia 
River Valley was made by the writer for the Bureau of American 
Ethnology. This survey is part of a larger project to determine how 
far the general plateau; culture may be classified according to its sub- 
areas and to what extent these subareas interrelate with each other 
and with early cultures on the north, west, east, and south. The 
survey began with a study of the extensive collections obtained by 
members of the Columbia River Archeological Society from burials 
and surface finds at various ancient and historic Indian village sites 
and. cemeteries in the middle and upper Columbia River Valley. 

Most noteworthy among the collections studied are those of H, T. 
Harding, of WaUa Walla; the Eells collection of Whitman CoU^e, 
also of Walla Walla, Wash.; of Adams H. East, 0. B. Browne,R. T. 
Congdon, T. H. Grosvenor, of Wenatchee, Wash.; of P. C. 
Evertsbusch and others of Pateros, Okanogan County, Wash.; of Earl 
Simmons and.others, of.Quincy, Wash.; and the extensive and valu¬ 
able matedi4 eotia^Mtby;.l^<;B..Hall and others for the State Museum 
)4:Wnishiigto<^ !'lhithuw^ interest in the survey was 

shovrh by members of the Colpn^bia River Axpheolngieiil Society who 
have done pioneer work-in ..In^ aboriginal yiil^es . and 

burial sites and in gathermg.and qliWsifyisE® tjpoa uf 

archeological material. , . ; i ■< 

Information as to location of sites and type^ectBaea^ 

was in every instance cheerfully .given.; A^fehwk was aaad® on data 
already oolleoted, amplified in sevejpl instances by a visit ;to the 
reported location of >an isolated pit-house ruin, oamp site, or talus 
burial. 

The next , step in the survey was the plotting of an archeological 
map of the’ middle and upper Columhia and tributary river valleys 
showing known aboriginal village sites and cemeteries. The necessity 
for obtaining an archeological map of the valley at this time becomes 
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apparent when one notes that the ancient Indian village site is 
usually the most favored location chosen by the modem orohardist 
for his planting. The reason for this lies in the need of each for 
protection, shelter, and an adequate water supply. A young orchard 
can successfully be developed oidy on a level river Ijench high 
enough to be secure against seasonal flood waters and near enough 
to the towering escarpment of the river bluffs for shelter from the 
winds which sweep over the plateau above. It was just this type of 
narrow bench land, located above danger from floods and close to 
the precipitous basaltic or lava-capped river bluff, that was selected 
by the prehistoric occupant of the Columbia Kivwp Valley as a loc^,i 
tion for his permanent winter home. Here, the practically 

inaccessible cliff barrier, was security for the >^inst 

attack by hostile bands. ^ * ' '' ’' •; 

As the middle and upper Columbia VAlfev'Is 
barren to a degree, an adequate water supipl^ 

land selected as a village must be neither't^Hi^ nor the bankS'lw^ 
steep to preclude easy access to the river. On the sloping beach 
below the river bench were obtained useful varieties of stone pebbles, 
float bowlders, and driftwood. 

From The Dalles, in Oregoh, and Spedis, located on the Washing¬ 
ton side of the Columbia, to the environs of Kettle Falls, near the 
Canadian border, the' mining Of archeological stations was contin¬ 
ued both along the mid^® kttd upper Columbia and tributary river 
valleys as ttie lower Snake, Yakima, Walla Walla, Deschutes, John 
Day,’ Wenatchee, Methow, Okanogan, and others. 

ExploratiiobL and study previous to this survey of the prehistoric 
ctflture types of the middle and upper Columbia River Valley have 
been limited in extent or have been supplementary to a project cover¬ 
ing another field. Though limited in their scope, these studies have 
produced conclusive archeological data. 

In volume 1, part 2, of the Memoirs of the American Anthropolog¬ 
ical Association, published in 1906, there appears a mont^aph'^j 
Albert B. Lewis on the “Tribes of the Columbia Valley and the Coast 
of Washington and Oregon.” This is an excellent summary of source 
material concerning the Indian tribes of the Pacific Northwest coast 
and those of the Columbia and tributary river valleys in so far as 
early historical contacts, travel, and exploration accounts are con¬ 
cerned. Conclusions drawn by Lewis with regard to aboriginal cul¬ 
ture areas and subareas, tribal migrations, and trade relationships as 
they existed at the time contact was fibrst established with the white 
race through exploring expeditions such as that of Lewis and Clark 
are still applicable and are for the most part sound. 

“The stone arrowheads, stone mortars and pestles, and carved stone 
images and animal heads found along the Columbia from the mouth 
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of the Willamette to near the mouth of the Snake show that the simi¬ 
larities throughout this region are not of recent origin. Some of the 
finest and best carvings come from above The Dalles, while very few, 
if any, have been found below the mouth of the Willamette. It would 
hence appear that this stonework, if it did not originate, at least had 
its highest development in a region where wood was scarce, and thence 
probably moved down the river. On the lower river wood carting 
probably took its place, as the wood here was soft and'easily worked 
with stone and shell tools.” 

In commenting on the archeology of the interior tribes of the Oolum- 
Ma YaJley, Lewis refers to the need for further knowledge regarding 
culfure centers and the various sources of culture diffusion that must 
have influenced the large area known as the upper plateau and the 
Great Basin. 

A study of a limited area of the upper plateau region at Lytton 
and other sites on the Thompson River in southern British Columbia 
with regard to its archeology and early culture connections was made 
by Haiian I. Smith. A summary of his investigations was published 
in tibo Bulletin of the American Geographical Society.* 

Smith also carried on archeological investigations for the American 
Museum of Natural History during 1903 in the Yakima Valley in 
Washington between Clealmn of the forested eastern slope of the 
Cascade Mountains and Kennewick on the Columbia River; also 
between the mouths of the Yakima and Snake Rivers in the treeless 
arid region of the Columbia Valley and in the vicinity of Priest Rapids. 
Smith concludes that definite age can not be assigned to archeological 
finds made during his investigations, but that they antedate the 
coming of the white man tp the valley of the Columbia, as no objects 
of Emofean mmmfactuiei were included.* 

ff ,'fittdi‘to the partial identity of the Yakima Valley and 

Thonipson River region in the southern interior of British Columbia 
is supported by definite evidence. “The preponderance of chipped 
points over those ground out of stone; cache pits; circular lodges; 
rings of stones; and of semisubterf4nekn housM with atones on the 
eneircling ridge; pairs of arrow-shaft smoothers, and bone tubes, 
vm^ all found to be common to both regions. Tubular pipes, mod- 
^'COj^er tubes or beads, incised designs consisting of a circle with 
a d^'in it and engraved dentalium shells, each of a particular kind, 
besides picto^phs in red, rock-sHde sepulchres, modem graves 
walled up with parts of canoes, the markmg of recent graves with 
sticks, and the custom of burying artifacts with the dead were also 

»Vol38,May,1906. 

»His larger publicatloa’oa tbe «Archeology of the Yakima Valley*' appeared as vol. 6,pt.l of the 
Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of Natural History published in 1910. The r^ts of 
^ studies in British Columbia were published in 1000 as a part of the publications of the Jesup North 
Fadflo Expedition. 
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fotiEd liD ilae common to both aiisas. Circles of stones wrhwA ,i»atk 
places where cremated human remains were fcuad in ^this 
sometimes indicate graves in the Thompson Eivar region.” 

Puring the months of August and September, 1934, an aroheoloi^- 
ioail reconnaissance of the lower Columbia Eiver region was oonducted 
for the University of California department of anthropology by W, 
D.'Starong, W. Egbert Schenok, and H. J. Biddle. One of the fea. 
tures of this reconnaissance was a study of petroglyphs on the W<s«hr 
ington or northern side of the Columbia Eiver across from The 
PaHes, Ofeg. Some of the findings of this study were published in. 
the. Amerioan Anthropologist;^ The authors correlate teebni|ne 
designs shown in the rook paintings and sculp' 
of reaJistioaUy conceived and executed anixo^ 
the bufialo, mountain sheep, elk, and deer, with those 
Spinden from Idaho and by Mallery from Utah, alaa 
deacribed petroglyphs from Virginia Oity, Nev. The Wat 
elude “ that while the data are soatitened and incomplete The 
petroglyphs in question find their, olosest analogues in the Great Basin 
area, and would appear to toaik: ilhe aoifthwetterly limit of that type. 

”' * * The vahdity tei^iativie <ne«idiiw»8 larrived at in this 



paper can only be substantlated ifey ia ai .'Ae 


.adiaowMbatresis.”. 1 .v .jtiit;,.vt . 

,An area* oonttguioVatto th«tt Kif 4 |ha:^d#» 0dniK)hia Eiver Valley 
on hbn oas* wi^-.^vegtigehed <i»d'ethnologioan^ by 

for ‘the Peabody Museum, 
later otudiss were incorporated in a mono¬ 
graph appea^fi^ in the Memoirs of the American Anthropological 
Association and entitled “The Nez Perc4 Indians.”^ The area ocon- 
:PMdiby.lh6 d#es Ee^ within historic times extended from the Bit- 
taorofitt iMeuntains on the east to the Blue Mountains on ,the rweet, 
ao tlmt the territory claimed by them included what is 
part of central Idaho, eastern Washington, and eastepa.tOiHigilt 
located within the basin of the Snake Eiver. 

The Nez Perods are of the same linguistic stock as the Shahaptian 
tribes of the Columbia Valley. Their matKrial culture possesses 
many traits in common, although .enviromnental .differences, due in 
part to the presence of the bison, and a closer proximity to the Indian 
tribes of the Plains and remoteness from the tribes of British Colum¬ 
bia have caused a cultTiral development along somewhat different 
lines than tha;t posseted by the anoi^ sedentary tribes of the mid- 
die Columbia before the coming of the horse. Other cultural differ¬ 
ences may be noted in the type of house structures; art designs 


* Viol. No. 1» JiWMiary, 1825. 
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mcorporated gq surfaees of feotn, wood, bGne, aad stone; substitution 
of the bowl fOPthe tfiibular stone pipe, and the entire absence of jade 
celts and of csfearaental objeots of eop|>er was noted in some of the 
ancient cemeteries' excavated: by the writer along the lower and mid¬ 
dle portions of’the Snake River Talley. Ancient bafsketry designs 
also vari^ in the two areas. 

laveafiigatioHs at the better known early centers of Indian popu¬ 
lation at The Dalles by the department of anthropology of the Uhi- 
versi^ of California have led to the discovery of objects and of art 
dOSl@® similar to those of the wooded area of the lower Columbia 
BliSiiiV although many surface finds of a varied nature have been 
made there. All of the upper plateau tribes had recourse to the 
salnnsn and oib® varieties of fish in the Columbia and tributary 
streams and derived iu this manner a plentiful food supply. Groups 
from each of the plateau tribes visited well-known fishing grounds at 
the several rapids and falls. It is therefore possible to make minor 
comparisons of the various kinds of abandoned fishing equipment, 
pes^l% bewis, kitchen middens, and other implements and domestks 
e^tiiptnent' feft by these groups at the place of their temporary 
encampment. Due to the temporary nature of hunting and fishing 
camps, the large subsurface deposits of charcoal, kitchen refuse, arrow 
points, canoe parts, and other fragmentary objects found in the vimn* 
ity of these great trading and fishing centers afford no reliable indi¬ 
cation of age. The impermanent and unstratified character of 'the 
soil in the shifting beach or low river bench hr which such deposits 


are found is less likely to yield important archeological results than 
are the permanent winter village sites, with their ruins of abandoned 
pit houses and Si^aoi^t oeiketeries. 

tfce Colitobia River where this stream breaks 
^iM|(^:tliti0&sO(ide MormtMns^rirarllS'the beginning of the wooded 
ar^^f: riv«^ valley. TOie* ^dar^f aboriginal irrhabitant® of 

thisregSon'pettSbssed a dii^hret type^of dulture whiekwas based prin¬ 
cipally on fee use of wood in Meir'arti^and eralRis, wMle the WlMWf 
occupying the middle and upper riv®vwefe expert In the utiMishrioii' 
of *stbne, horn, and' bone. Reafistio ekrvhi^ of human fifeurhaesin 
wood and bone, and curvilinear surface etchhrgs on wood; bone, and 
stone characterize the lower vahey, while a more formal, conventional 
rectilinear desi^ executed chiefly on antler and stone ^strnguish the 
art of the arid middle Columbia Valley. 

Traces of Indian occupation are in process of rapid obliteration by 
the plow which is to-day the most productive excavator of antiquitiies; 
Of the marry sites inspected by the writer, excavation was undertaken 
at eight. The largest collection of material exhumed, such as ceremo¬ 
nial burial offerings and skeletal remains, was obtained from the pte- 
historio pit house village site and cemetery at Wahluke, Grant County, 
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Wash. There was no evidence that burials there had ever been 
disturbed. Neither was there in the objects recovered from the graves 
any indication of Hudson’s Bay Co. influence such as trade beads of 
glass or of shell beads which in historic times were traded to the 
Indians as a substitute for the DentcAium iniianor'iim,or of iron knives 
or copper implements. It was likewise impossible to obtain at 
Wahluke any direct evidence of great antiquity of occupancy or of 
culture type. 

Wahluke is in Grant County on the west bank of the Columbia 
Eiver, which in this part of its course flows north, immediately south 
of the point where the stream impinges on the precipitous esoarpmenfej 
formed of yellowish gray volcanic debris, white silt, volcanic dus^ 
and ash known as White Bluffs. Wahluke is the site c# fiqtnafr-pit- 
house village consisting of 30 semisubterranean struotew;^^(^^(^,dn 
an irregular row extending a distance of 100 rods along 
bench. Each habitation ruin to-day consists of nothing 
a stone-capped rim of earth surrounding a centrally excavated pitm 
varying depth with a diameter of 80 or more feet. The bench land 
at Wahluke is broad and high enough to afford protection against 
the flood waters of the Columbia. The opposite i^nk of the river is 
much lower and is subject to seasonal was not 

occupied by the ancient inhabitants of at^tras a ^ace 

for procuring game.; Tiowdylng pyst-hfifSloS^graduafl^ sloping down 
to the river’s edge were favo^^ . w^ttejjihg places for animals which 
often traveled many miles to reach them^ although no evidence was 
uncovered that tteibbaon evef reached thib region. 

The hi|h river biuff , which faces Wahluke at right angles on the 
north is an exposed section of the EUensburg formation laid down 
in the late Tertiary in old fresh water lake beds that at one time 
extended from the Pacific coast to what is now the upper plateau 
country east of the Cascade Mountains. In the valley of the Yak¬ 
ima Biiver the composition of the EUensburg formation is coarser 
than that of the White Bluffs on the Columbia River which, 
tains large quantities of volcanic ash and wind-blown dust. 

At Wahluke the Columbia River is deflected iu a general south¬ 
easterly direction, where it completes the final sector of its course 
kno’wu as the big bend. The vertical escarpment of the White 
Bluffs formation lies hard against the northern end of the village 
site; the cemetery proper is an extension of the viUage and is 
directly south of the long and irregular row of semisubterranean 
pit-house ruins. White Bluffs extend in a line reaching from east to 
west. From the point where the channel of the Columbia is deflected, 
the escarpment continues on the west as a range of hUls known as 
Saddle Mountains o(r,locaUy, as Sentinel Bluffs, forming a relief feature 
several hundred feet high. Twenty-five miles farther west this range 
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again lies at right angles to the Columbia, where the channel cuts a 
gap through it. This gap is just below the confluence of Crab 
Creek, and about 40 miles by a circuitous course upstream from 
Wahluke. From the gap through Saddle Mountains to Wahluke 
the river inscribes a’semicircle to which Saddle Mountains and White 
Bluffs are tangent. During this section of its course, the Columbia 
River passes over the 15-mile stretch of Priest Rapids, famous as a 
gathering place for various tribes during the fishing season. Here, 
on the west bank, was located the village of Smohalla, a leader in 
the Ghost Dance cult. 

Saddle Mountains are of importance ethnologically, as the range 
forms one of the few natural geographic barriers. Within historic 
times this range separated the Shahaptian-speaking tribes on the 
south such as the Wanapffm, or Columbia River Indians, the PalGs, 
the Yakima, the WaUa Walla, the Umatilla, and other tribes from 
the Salish groups, as the Kalispel, Winatshi, Okanagan, Nespilim, and 
others that occupied the region of central and eastern Washirgton 
north of the range. 

Saddle Mountains are geologically important because of their bear¬ 
ing on any attempted interpretation of the antiquity of man in the 
valley of the Columbia. In the deeply out gorge of this river, in its 
escarpment of columnar basalt, is written much of the early Tertiary 
geologic history of central Washington. South of Saddle Mountains 
the basaltic lava flow is covered with thick deposits of andesitic 
materials, volcanic ash and dust, and loess. 

During the Miocene, sheet after sheet of basaltic lava was poured 
out over the greater part of Washington, all of eastern Oregon, part 
of California, and a large area in the Snake River Valley of Idaho. 
'Rns basalt represents a great number of flows. About 20 of these 
a^'^spf^e^ in scwae of the lava bluffs of the Columbia and Snake 
Rivsrsi A cross section of the gorge out by these rivers shows inter¬ 
vening beds of varying thickness of soil in which trees grew to a 
thickness of several inches before they were charred and buried by 
later flows. Embedded sand, clay, gravel, and soil ddbris all bear 
evidence of burning and baking. 

After the completion of the period of basaltic upheaval and the 
later depositions of andesitic material in the fresh water lake beds 
which characterized the Tertiary history of central Washington, there 
began the gradual uplift of the Cascades in the Pleistocene and the 
formation of the high plateau region. The invasions of ice sheets 
from the north and from the northeast date from this period. One 
of these great ice sheets came down the valley of the Okanogan River 
from the north and filled the old chaimel of the Columbia River, 
causing it to form new and more direct ones, among the more impor¬ 
tant of which are the Moses and Grand Coulees. Later, on the 
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recedence of the ice sheet, the Columbia River agaia followed its 
old chanuel, which it still occupies. 

Any cursory study of the geological history of the Columbia Valley 
must indicate that human occupation of this region durk^ the Pleis* 
tocene was impossible. Supposedly valid evidence of man’s antiquity 
in the valley of the Columbia has been found, nevertheless, in the 
form of crude, unfinished stone implanenta cached in the vkanity of 
a glacial morraine in the Lake Chelan country. This cache, however, 
is entirely superficial or intrusive and was deposited at a much later 
date. 

Another cache of unfinished knives or sfp^ 
wise from andesite porphyry, was found 
burial on a bench of the Columbia River 
as Simmons’ graveyard, near Quiney, Gw 

ial here is unique in that it lies dheotly t _ 

below a pit>house village erected a/t a lal<ti>|htsl. > 
anoe of the rou^y chipped unfiEdshed leel^ldiape thick 
stone blades has led to the mistaken assumption of great antiquity. 

Pleistocene faunal rermnns which protruSdefrom the vertical escarp¬ 
ment of the Whi'te.BlSKiBlmrmalion along the Cohunbia River near 
Wahluke and atse aseomaited 'Wfth wea|>on points and implements of 
chipped stone: areinhr txfueindktH^^ Of a living association of Pteisto- 
oene faunalaisd' meohM aa hae> been supposed. The elevation 

above the itorOW provided a splendid 

observation point for the Irdiwii hwttri in search for game or on the 
thelewihotEtlorhcis^'St^ < ‘ While Muffs also was a well-marked 
tndii^useil/by the Indim Whw he journeyed eastward and northward 
awi^. from tbia; river on food-gathering expeditions. The chipped 
stone objects fouid are clearly intrusive and belong to a much later 
date. 'The geologic history of central Washington does offer, however, 
an explanation in part of the material culture of the early occupants 
of Wahluke. Environmental factors there have served as a causa¬ 
tive agent, likewise as a barrier to the development of a culture 
complex within other than certain conscribed limits, This basic fact 
is most strikingly brought out in a consideration of their stone culture. 

Evidence obtained from the nature of the objects exhumed at Wah¬ 
luke would appear to indicate that in prehistoric times up to some 
as yet undetermined date there existed a close connection of material 
culture and tribal practfices throughout the entire area of the western 
plateau in what within historic times became known as distinctly 
Sdsdi, Shahaptian, and Shodionean cultures. There is definite evi- 
danei that tMs cdture extended far to the south and formed the nucleus 
orsubstTatumi of the Basketomaker oulturoof the Southwest. 

-At many pkwes dong the, banks of the, Columbia and tributary 
stajeams sedimentary deposits are exposed-wMch were carried down in 
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the flood waters eftosed by the m^teng of the »iow in the Cascades 
and ia the Rocfey Moantaios. TibeBe deposits often cover charred 
cooking stones; heaps of charcoal, kitchen refuse, and occasionally 
artifacts shaped from stone, horn, and bone, together with othecr defi¬ 
nite evidence of thefooation of a camp or burial ground. Temporary 
firiaing eamps, ^whete naany discarded objects of domestic use and 
weapohs OndimpieKientecf stone and bone were abandoned and cov¬ 
ered wl&^Ooiierai thick deposits of sediment, were again in later years 
exposed' #h/ea the stream formed a new bed or when flood waters 
eroded ^e banks. At Pateros, in Okanogan County at the confluence 
.ef ibhfe Methow Biver with rirs Columbia, seven strata showing human 
i 0 O 0 upancy with intovening layers of sedimentary deposits are exposed 
f^th© flaaiiss of a small island formed on the Methow side of the daan- 
fiel.' At Vantage P-wxy, Kitritas County, on the west bank of the 
Columbia River there mre three such strata, and so on almost con¬ 
tinuously along either ‘bank of the river wherever local conditions as 
to geologic formation, elevation of sedimentary river bench land above 
danger frem high water, steepness of banks, and bench l(»:ation, such 
as •(fidth, abeessibility, contour, and other factors warranted. 

iMie cemetery at Wahluke contained both primary and secondary 
burials, but practically no other type than that of ceremonial crema¬ 
tion. Burials were placed in graves forming an irregular row along 
the river bench south of and upstream from the pit-house ruins which 
at one time made up a village of semisubterranean habitation struc¬ 
tures. There is but one rite known in the middle Columbia River 
Valley where a pit-house village had been erected above a habitation 
site and cemetery of an older date. TMs site has become kmown as 
Si mm onri ^aveynsd and is located about 6 miles downstream from 
Trinidad, «nd ri^t @@ miles %ipstream from Wahluke, and several 
1 ^ 1 ^ ni^^ol ^^age S’erry, where are located the ruins of another 
vSla^ end eemefeery of a later date. 

Cremation bnriak at Wahluke are usually three or more feet below 
the surface when wndisturbed. A layer of flat riones was invariably 
placed in an oblorg or circular ring as a protective cover against 
amiBuding animate and to prevent eroskm of loose sand which fonbs 
^ bench at tins place. A thin covering of soil consisting of wind¬ 
blown ash, dust, and calcareous clay over compactly embedded sand 
makes up the formation of the village rite proper. 

The body to be cremated was placed on a piece of matting of Indian 
hemp, oriented, sometimes with the head facing upstream, sometimes 
toward the east, or seemingly haphazard, but always with face down¬ 
ward or on the side. Accompanying the burial were ceremonial offer¬ 
ings of personal use and ornamentation—the personal property of the 
deceased. The pyre was built of driftwood logs. The fire must not 
have been carefully attended, as many of the skeletons are merely 
78960—28-2 
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charred, while sections of logs, together with burial offerings of wood 
and objects shaped from bone, are often intact. No indication of 
burial houses such as were erected by tribes on the lower river were 
found at Wahluke or elsewhere on the middle Columbia. 

Several other forms of burial were practiced both at Wahluke and 
elsewhere along the middle and upper Columbia Eiver. Harlan I. 
Smith describes burials in domes of volcanic ash in the arid region 
locally known as scab land. Low knolls of but a few feet elevation 
composed of fine volcanic ash have been protected from the erosive 
action of the wind by grass clumps and sagebrush. Such domes may 
be the remnants of what was formerly a oontinuotif layer, of top soil, j 
or they may have been formed as wind-blown,lar 
or scab rock obtains its name from the fiat 

embedded in the loess but exposed bet^^?c^^’li|^^ilillil||g;Or 
domes. Burials in such locations w<9i'c 
accompanied with offerings of shell ot»aiii|i|fes^ 

protective circle of stones surmotmis 

placed on the cremation burials at WaWnke. This form of burial ’ 
and other burials which ware located, in the talus or slide rock were 
observed by the writer at various locations on the sloping river chffs 
but not at Wahluke, A child’s grave, located on the rim elevation of 
a pit-house ruin, and teverel uacremated burials were found in the 
cemetery outside Of thi© creinistion row. The significance of these 
uncremat^ bitsriab is not , 


In some of the grayes at Wahh^j-skeletons were oriented in such 
.poritiohs as •<»> Cutest secondary: burial; parts of several skeletons 
wtsre'fabled in a heap and were accompanied by veritable store¬ 
houses of burial offerings. Bodies thus buried had apparently been 
oolteoted frmn the mamalose or burial islands where they had been 
acposed before the ceremonial cremation burial in the vfilage ceme¬ 
tery. Individual cremation burials at Wahluke usually were primary 
burials. Skeletal remains from such burials were found to be intact 
in situ except for the several parts consumed in the cremation. Such 
individual cremation burials were effected with knees fiexed and with 
skuU facing downward or on the side. Incineration was so complete 
as to prevent recovery of any one entire skeleton. Skeletal fragments, 
including eight skulls, were recovered from the burn, providing suf¬ 
ficient material for reconstruction later at the Museum. In every 
case the skull showed a degree of frontal-occipital deformation, which 
was effected by pressure from a wooden cradle-board flap placed over 
the forehead in infancy, a practice continued by Indian tribes of the 
lower Columbia Valley within historic times. 

. The cradle-board used by the modem Wanapfim, or Columbia 
River Indians does not have this wooden flap or hinged flange pass- 
ihg over the forehead. There is, however, among these Indians a 
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certain amount of flattening of tke occiput due to contact of the 
plastic infant skuE with the uncovered cradle-board. One of the 
more pronounced artificially deformed skulls found at Wahluke was 
from an uncremated burial, although some of the cremated skulls 
uncovered are quite similar to those of the modern brachycephalio or 
broad-headed Shahaptian tribes, all of which have a certain amount 
of occipital flattening but not of the anterior part of the skull. 

One lesion of a pathologic nature in the skeletal material recovered 
at Wahluke was noted. This is a fusion of a lower right tibia and 
fibula, due probably to traumatic origin and occurring probably in 
sub adult life. Skulls obtained from a cemetery at Vantage Ferry, 
in Kittitas County, Wash., and from other burial sites farther north 
which were accompanied by ceremonial burial offerings of a distinctly 
Hudson’s Bay Co. derivation were in every instance similar to those 
occurrmg in the prehistoric burials at Wahluke, 

Burial offerings found among the burned charcoal and charred 
bon^ of the cremation burials at Wahluke were useful and decorative 
objects constituting the personal belongings of the deceased. Some 
of the larger pieces, such as hollowed stone bowls and long, polished 
stone pestles, were intentionally broken or''killed.” Just one deco¬ 
rated stone bowl was recovered. It is a beautifully symmetrical, pol¬ 
ished granitic piece, uniformly hollowed by peeing and crumbling 
with hammerstones and polished with pumice. A surface design in 
the form of repeated V-shape bas-relief figures made by pecking and 
grinding encircles the outer circumference. Faint cups and mortar 
bowls of stone are for the most part crudely hollowed out, although 
showing evidence of constant use. Paint cups still contained frag¬ 
ments of red and yellow Ochers but no trace of a green or other col- 
' piabit. A green,* stain ootered the surface of elk teeth and 
cSb|@cts.' This con«Mtion was caused by the pe:^etratiOn 
salts foom near-by copper pendants and beads and was not 
an intestional paint. A paint cup of Haiidtia n^escens shell filled 
with red ocher used as paint was fOUnd. Most of the paint contain¬ 
ers exhumed along the Columbia are of‘ ^nitio stone or of worked 
pumice. ■ 

' There were no wooden dishes or bowls at Wahluke. A large, flat, 
circular granitic mortar was picked up at the center of one of the pit- 
house ruins, at the location of the primitive hearth, as evidenced by 
the accompanying charred oookii^ stones of fractured red quartz and 
charcoal. 

Pottery was neither made by the ancient occupants of Wahluke nor 
was its use known to them. The lack of a suitable friable potter’s clay 
may account for this lack in part, but, as in the case of definitely 
developed culture complexes elsewhere, it is impossible always to 
explain the absence or presence of pottery, agriculture, and the loom 
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in' tsrmB of snTironmeniial factors. Objects recorv«red (from graves 
in tb« cemetery and from surface finds at the sit® of the . pit-how 
village , of Wahluike are principally animal, vegetable, and mineraJ 
iproducts obtained from regions (near by. They consist of objects 
shaped from stone, bone, horn, the bark of trees, gmsees, and various 
v^itable fibers, (huomn and anihial hair, chiefly that of the mountain 
sheep. and of the. dog. Many objects sha 4 >ed from varieties lof 
Uum indiawmm and of abalono (pbdUatis) dh^l of the varieties 'SaUotis 
JcamehadimMft MiAyMs rknd SaiMa r'^fmosns were eahumed 

with the bwrUofierings at Wahluke. Other Pacific coast shells found 
in quantity .in gravies .fi.lo»g the middle Coltunbia, eepeoially at 
Wnbluhe, are quite distinct from, the unio oTifre^nwatea? ciamdrell and 
must have beenibroi^btito the , interior by direct or indirect trade 
with tribes of the Pacific coast, either by way of the lower Columbia 
Kiver or across the mountains from Puget Sound. Thatfew nbfects 
.were found shaped .from wood either of a useful, or oinnmentaltnfeWe 
isnoteworthy. .Driftwood must have been plentiful if we are to judfee 
from the large amount used in.cremation. It is highly probable that 
artifacts , shaped from wood might hove been (preserved in the burn 
along with basketiy m«terials,.fabrios, and objects shaped from horn 
and bone had they ev^ existed. It must Iherefoire be concluded that 
burials at Wahlubei aatedate the (highly «ifevdoped teohaique in wood 
as,p*aoticed:by the tribes of stheikiwser CK^^ The moBe formal 
•and conventional ueatfimear arfedsagms-of i^-etdy ooenpaats.of tire 
arid .middle Columbia Yailey were etsieouted -obeif^ -on-.antler .and 
stone. , > ' 

Tubular steatite pipes found at Wabluke are of two types. Tb* 
one, along tubular bowl-shaped object,.entirely undeoorated, obtained 
possibly throughintercourse with California tribes; the other, a straight, 
small-bowled, tubular pipe with long narrow stem, etched as to bowl 
and stem with rectilinear ornamental designs similar to those executed 
on other objects from stone, bone, and horn, is undoubtedly native to 
the middle and upper Columbia Valley. This tubular stone pjpe 
is identical with the native tubular pipe of southern British Columbia 
and of southern Idaho. Another tubular pipe found rarely is the 
carved bear figurine type which comes from the northwest Pacific 
coast tribes. A catlinite bowl pipe was exhumed which indicates 
influence from the East. Nephrite celts of various dunensions and 
with highly polished surfaces seem to suggest an important exchange 
of materials with tribes of British Columbia; it is possible that much 
of the native cqpper came originally from the interior of British 
Columbia. It is impossible to determine to what extent objects of 
carved stone, such as decorated pestles and tubular pjpes, or of copper 
beads, wristlets, amulets, and bangles, or of nephrite celts, enter prim- 
irive trade as finished products. TMs point must be determined by 
urther investigation. 
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Species of shell from the Pacific coast other than dentalium and 
haliotis/ perforated' either at the apex or lip, were used as objects of 
personal adornment. Several examples mounted on necklace cords 
of hemp, cedar bark, and sinew were found among the burial offerings 
in graves at Wahluke, also at Vantage'Ferry; several with fragments 
of cord still intact. Varieties of shell identified are Diaiora aspera, 
OUvdh HfUcatcti CBycymneris avMbsohta, and a Columbia Kiver 
species of bivalve belonging to the ProtbtTiaea. 

Among the many objects of personal adornment recovered from 
the cemetery at Wahluke are rectangular, perforated pendants, scrolled’ 
ear bangles, laminated wristlets, and tubular beads hammered and 
rolled from nuggets of native copper brought from the Cascades 
or obtained by barter from the coast tribes. Pendant cords Of 
twisted fiber or of sinew wer<' recovered only in part. Ornamental 
pendants and necklaces of elk and beaver teeth, hawk and eagle 
claws were still in situ as they were' when attached to the body at 
the time of csremation. Such ornaments like those of horn and bone 
W^e inorusted with copper salts and thus preserved more completely 
than might otherwise have resulted. Etched bone tubes and gam¬ 
ing sticks of antler in sets of six, similar to those described by Teit 
and Smith from British Columbia, wei® exhumed. 

Stone ornaments, implements', and weapon points were draped from 
semiprecious agatized and petrified woods, opal, chalcedony, and jasper 
taken from the river bluffs 40 miles to the north beyond Saddle Moun¬ 
tains. Ornaments, imi^ements, and weapon points shaped from such 
materials are'expressions'<[i|i seme of -hhe most beautiful examples of 
the stone-chipping art. Small, msirow-iS^emmed, and symmetrically 
worked'arr6#|sdihtybf af^te, oamelian, jasper, and flfiff 

were • . .1 ^ ; 

Ko weapon points or (^pped hlidesof black obsidian, which istso- 
abimdimt''jbrthek emifiti were obtamed.' A chipped ekoogated^ 
mond-shepe “eecemoaidi" ohjeict M mottled aad’jse^c^idaan, 
8 inches in lengthy is the only speement of o^^sidtan, obtained :^mr 
burial offerings at Wahluke; Five sinnlai./'obsi^aa ceremopiala’^ 
are Represented in individual coUecticmnpbtainediroan'vaxjoiusaites 
along the middle and upper Columbia. 

To convey an idea of the abundance of resources in stone, and of 
ttie great variety of uses to which, such naateiM was put by the early 
inhabitants of 'Wahluke, the followir^ list is appended; 


Materials tTses* 

Agatized wood--weapon poinia; scrapejisf reaiHiers; kniveis. 

Agate.*.DriHa;, weapon pointi^; scrapersj etching tools; 

knives. 

Andesite-.... Fish knives; net sinkers. 

Argillite__,_Knives; weapon points; weaving implements; beads. 
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Materials Uses 

Basalt...Paddle-shape blades; spindle whorls; abrasives; 

saws; reamers; knives; wedges; weapon points; 
mauls; hammers; hammerstones; bowls; paint 
cups; pestles* 


Basalt (columnar escarp- Piotographs; petroglyphs; scrapers; spades* 


ment), 

Chrysopase^-*..Ear pendants. 

Chalcedony.... Drills; scrapers; weapon points; knives; etching 

tools. 

Diabase^^.^___Pestles; hammerstones. 

Diatomaceous earth and Abrasives, 
pumice. 

Dyorite—____Abrasives; whetstones; hammers; knives; net 

sinkers. 

Felsite^___Net sinkers. 

Flint _____Weapon points; drills; groovers. 

Granite---Pestles; rollers; mortar stones; net sinkers; clubs; 

bowls; hammerstones; grooved hammers and 

mauls; groovers. 

Greenstone_Drills; hammerstones; abrasives; smoothing stones; 

pestles. 

Jasper---Flaked and chipped points; scrapers; etching tools; 

compasses; groovers; reamers; knives. 

Nephrite.:___..... AdzeS; celts; chisels. 

Obsidian-Ceremonials.'* 

Opal___ Weaving implements; weapon points; knives; 

scrapers. 

Petrified wood-Drills; scrapers; perforators; weapon points; weav¬ 

ing implements; reaxhers. 

Quartzite^--Cooking stones; hammerstones; hammers; net 

sinkers; mortar stones; anchor stones; mauls; 
clubs; pestles. 

Sandstone-----Arrowshaft smoothers; bowls; abrasives; ornamen¬ 

tal disks. 

Schist (chlorite and mica).. Pipes; pendants; weaving implements; beads. 

Slate_Knives; weapon points. 

Steatite or soapstone_Ear ornaments; pendants; tubular pipes; beads* 


All forms of the stone ax, whether a hafted haramerstone, a mon¬ 
olithic ax, or a grooved and bitted ax, were lacking in the surfsoe 
finds, and among the grave offerings at Wahluke the aboriginal inhab¬ 
itants depended on the hafted discoidal stone war club, the flaked 
hammerstone, the grooved maul, and the stone wedge in its stead. 

Utilization of available natural resources by the sedentary, non- 
agricultural people of Wahluke was indeed thorough. Although the 
variety of such resources was limited in extent by the practically 
arid and barren environment, density of the ahorigiaal population 
of the middle Columbia Valley may well have been greater than that 
of the white race occupying the same territory within historic times. 
To be sure, this utilization depended on native adaptability and a 
knowledge of the resources afforded by the river which was near at 
hand and by the distant mountaiu forests as well. 
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Then, too, it must be assumed, as in the Southwest, that all ves¬ 
tiges of former habitation do not necessarily presuppose synchronous 
occupancy. If each permanent pit house village site, and each tem¬ 
porary fishing camp, of which traces have been found along the 
middle and upper Columbia, had been occupied within the period of 
one decade, the total native population must well have exceeded that 
of the white race now occupying the same territory. For example, 
what once were thriving Indian villages of several hundred individ¬ 
uals, located at two distinct sites on the Columbia at Priest Rapids, 
is now a practically uninh abited and for the white man an uninhabit¬ 
able region. It is probable, however, that tribal warfare and habita¬ 
tion traditions limited the permanent native population, except during 
the fishing season, to small groups of Wanapfim or Columbia River 
Indians. 

The animal resources utilized by members of this tribe as revealed 
in burial offerings and surface finds at Wahluke are noted in the 
following: 


Elk (Cervut Canadensui) 


Deer (Odontocoelus Americanv^)^^^ 



Mink (PutoriiiB Pisan) _ ____ 

Beaver_-___ 

Rabbit..... 

Mountain sheep (Ovis cervina)^^^^ 
Fresh-water dam or unio (Pro^o- 
thaca sp.). 

Land otter (Ltdra hudsanicd) _ 

Porcupine_i_ 

Bear..... 


Decorated, geometrically etched, perforate 
ribs used as fillets; gaff for fishhook from 
section of antler; weaving implement from 
antler; bone gouges; digging-stick handle; 
gaming sticks shaped from sections of 
antler; wedges for splitting; knives for 
cutting; wristlets and ornamentally in¬ 
cised pendants; teeth perforated for use as 
pendants; meat dried for food; antler for 
bow staves. 

H;om used as Baking tool, awl, weaving 
implement; skins used as clothing; sinew 
for sewing; meat used for food; sinew used 
to reinforce bow stave; antler used as 
gouge* 

An esttinct variety kept for the use of their 
shaggy coat of hair in blanket making; 
kept as watch dogs and used on the hunt 
but not eaten* 

Fur as ornaments on headdresses* 

Fmr; teeth perforated and carved as pend¬ 
ants; also, as knives, beads* 

Hunted for its meat; sMns used in weaving 
blankets* 

Bow stave section; horn spoons* 

Used as a food; shell cut and perforated for 
use as a pendant* 

Quiver case. 

Quills for ornamental display. 

Teeth as pendants and weaving implement; 
claws as ornaments; skins as robes; as 
food. 

Teeth used as ornaments; skins for covering* 


Wolf and coyote, 
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Long bones of various species_ 


Wing bones of birds.a- 
Eagle--. 


Hawk. 

Sturgeon {AGi'penBer trammm^ 
tanus). 

Blue-backed salmon (Oncorhyn^- 
chus spO- 

Steel-head salmon {Balmo Gfctird^^ 
neri)^ 

Trout-—--------- 

Eel {Lampreta dharia) ... 

Suckers--;-*- 

Whale... 


Bones of fish, birds, rodents and 
land ammals. 

Horse. 

Bison (Bison Americanus) .. 


Marrow for oil; ornamented tubes; beads; 
gaming tubes; awls* wedges. 

Beads; gaming tubes; whistles. 

Feathers for headdress; for feathering arrow 
shaft; claw used as pendant. 

Same as eagle feathers and claws. 

As food; dried on raoiks and stored. 

As food; dried on racks and stored. 

As fbod; vertebrae perforated m beads. 

As food* 

Do. 

Do. 

No artifacts shaped from its bosnes uncov¬ 
ered. 

Many undetermined uses. 

No skeletal material uncovered. 

No skeletal material uncovered nor arti¬ 
facts shaped from bison bones found. 


Utiliaaticm of other natural resources as shells, berries, tubers and 
other vegetable or plant prodtiofes, fiber plants, minerals, wood, and 
stone extends to a large variety of products obtained from the lim¬ 
ited materials near at hand and to others obtained at a distance 
over well-defined trade or barter rs^utes and on seasonal fishing or 
hunting trips. 

Vegetable and plant products are represented in the finds at Wab-- 
luke as follows: 


Cedar (Thuja gigantea) -Bark used in weaving baskets, mats, and as 

cord; hearth for fire making; bow stave. 
Indian hemp (Apocynum cannabi-- Woven fabrics and as twine. 
num). 

Squaw grass (Herophyllum ienaic)^ Woven fabrics; basketry. 


Cat-tail (Typha latifoUa) .Matting and woven fabrics for floors of 

tipi and sweat house. 

Tule (Scirpus laomtns) —-Matting and as covering for lodges. 

Elderberry---Whistles; other unknown uses, probably as 

ferrules, or slip collars, or sockets. 

Birch-bark rolls (Betula micro- Uses unknown. 
phylla), 

Sagebrush--.-.Eoughly woven twined fabrics; basketry. 

Willow (Saltx lasiandra) . .. Framework for sweat house; basketry; bow 

stave. 

Rye grass (Elymus) -Fabrics and matting. 

Barley grass..Twine; fabrics; matting. 

Bear grass (Xerophyllum tenax).^^ Fabrics. 


Cottonwood (PopiMs trichocarpa) ^ Bast or inner bark used as bedding and as 

twine; trunks hollowed by fire into dug- 


out canoes. 
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White pine monticola) __ Firewood; canoes. 

Red fir (^Psieudotsuga mucromta)^^ Firewood. 

Juniper (Junipera ocddentalia) _Berries for food; uses varied^ 

Wild onion (AUum geyeri) _Food. 

Wild carrot (Daumi^ pu$iUus)^^^^^ Do, 

Ash wood.,.._i_Used as bow staves. 

Wild toba^oco ^^kmnihkinnik'^ Smoked in pipes as tobacco, 

(Vcderiam ^dulu), 

I4hhen (Alectoria sp.)..Used as a food when stripped from bark of 

pine trees and boiled. 

Hnokleberry (Vaccinium membra^' Used as food, both fresh and preserved. 

' naceum). 

Spruce root____As a twine and in making coiled or twined 

baskets. 

Sunflower seed (Helianthus sp.)_Food, 

Currant (Bihea aureum)^ _ Bo. 

Grooseberry (and many other varie* Do. 

ties of berries gathered in the 
mountains in midsummer). 

Sahnonberry (Bvhua apectahilia)^^ Used as a food. 

Wapato (SagiUaria latifolia) __ Roots used as a food. 

House (Lomatium kaua)^^ _Tubers used as a food in much the same 

manner as oamas. 

Camas (Camaaaia eacidenta) _Tuberous roots used as food which was 

roasted in ovens and dried. 

Habitation structures at Wahluke, as indicated by their nuns, were 
sejjnisubterranean circular pit houses. They were 30 in number. No 
evidence remained to show the type of superstructure, as practically 
ajil of the original framework had rotted away, This condition is in 
striking contrast with the well-preserved artifacts of wood that were 
eiditoied froto cawation burials. Similar conditions of decay in pit- 
bOTie rros Pasco> Vantage Perry, at the mouth of the 

4>n@ possible explanation of this 
to attribute greater age to suA structures than to the 
burials* Anoth^ more plamble explanation is that the 
excavations for pit-house structures are usually on a lower bench than 
the cemetery and that during an unusually high stage! of tihe riyer were 
inundated, water often remaining within these pits for anentire season, 
I>eeay of all wood framework and utensils, such as were used, was 
inevitable. The pit house as a habitation was formerly built by 
peoples in British Columbia, in Alaska along the Yukon, and on the 
coastal islands from the Aleutians to Bering Straits, also in Siberia, 
This habitation structure was formerly known to groups of Plains 
Indians, as the Pawnee, Mandan, and others. It survives as a cere¬ 
monial chamber among the Pima, Pueblo, and certain California tribes, 
and as a sweat house among the Columbia River Indians. 

Two such structures were observed by the writer—one at the lower 
falls of the Yakima River and the other at the mouth of Crab Creek. 
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Another form of sudatory like that of the Nez Perods, figured and 
described by Spinden,® is on the west bank of the Columbia 6 miles 
below the confluence of theMethow Eiver. It is also identical with 
that of the Shuswap, Cree, Tmne, and other northern peoples. 

The skin-covered conical tent appears never to have been intro¬ 
duced into the valley of the Columbia. The framework of the conical 
mat-covered tipi of the Columbia Eiver tribes is probably a local 
development and was apparently not introduced from the Shoshoni 
with the horse. The difficulty encountered by the Columbia Eiver 
Indians in transporting skins of the buffalo from the east, beyond 
the Eocky Mountains, prevented any considerable use of the products 
of the buffalo. Danger of contact with hostile tribes probably also 
prevented the acquiring of obsidian from the east, deposits of which 
occur at various points in the volcanic area of the Yellowstone and of 
the Snake Eiver Valleys. Essential characteristics in the art designs 
of the ancient Columbia Eiver Indians and in the mode of their appli¬ 
cation and execution are those of the historic Indian tribes of the 
middle and upper Columbia Basin. They are similar, in many in¬ 
stances identical, with those of the tribes of southern British Columbia 
on the north, the Nez Percds on the east, and in a more limited, though 
none the less definite manner, with those’executed on certain plastic 
materials as sandstone, wood, and born, by the Shoshonean and other 
southern stocks. Both curvilinear and rectflinear surface designs 
are applied by etching with bone, stonej or hom points, by nibbing, 
and by crumbling, though to a lesser extent also by carving out tff 
the solid, by chipping, drilling, and by burning. 

A small slab of sedimentary sandy limestone was used as a tablet 
by the ancient dwellers at Wahluke on which to sketch decorative 
surface designs resembling somewhat the veins and outline form of a 
lanceolate-shape leaf. No evidence was obtained that such objects 
had ever been worn as pendants or that they represented more than 
casual sketches by some artistically inclined aborigine. The etched 
design is identical with that described by Harlan I. Smith from a 
sandstone pipe of the Nez Perc4s. 

Etched designs are more commonly applied to such media as den- 
talium shell and elk hom or bone than to other varieties of shell, of 
stone, or of wood. Eectilinear designs are commonly etched on bowls 
of tubular pipes of stone, also on stone weavii^ and plaiting imple¬ 
ments. Etching tools are simple yet effective. Some of the more 
interesting and ingenious devices are two-point compasses and spaced 
grooving tools. A few beautiful etching tools or points of chipped 
jasper, chalcedony, and agate are remarkable for the almost micro¬ 
scopical dimensions of the working surfaces. Designs executed with 

• The Nee Percfi ludiaos, vol. % pt. 8, p. 199, Memoirs of the American Anthropological Association. 
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such, etching tools may be seen to advantage on several dentalia shell 
where, through the surface etchiug of curvilinear lines in series and 
the presence of the surface in relief on intervening panels, beautiful 
patterns are obtaiaed having much the appearance of an overlay 
twining basketry weave. 

The circle and dot design is apphed with the three-point compass, 
or with spaced grooving tools. These decorative designs are applied 
in series on the surfaces of bone combs, gaming sticks, tubular bone 
objects, and on pendants, ear ornaments, and wristlets of antler. 
Many surface designs were found etched or pecked on horn, shell, 
stone, and bone resembling conventional geometric patterns etched, 
incised, or pecked on similar materials by the Thompson River Indians 
of southern British Columbia, as described by Teit and Boas. Other 
surface designs resemble more those utilized in basketry decoration 
by the Umatilla, Wasco, and Yakima tribes. Others are entirely 
unique. 

A wristlet of elk antler was found with triangular surface etchings 
built up in series of V-shape paneling entirely encircling the object. 
Each of the small triangular panels has as one of its sides a portion 
of the larger V-shape panel or triangle. The same rectilinear design 
appears on the surface of an overlay twined basket fashioned by the 
Umatilla (Oat. No. 330561 U.S.N.M.). Etched zigzag lines appear 
as the decorative effort on bone or stone (schistose) pendants and 
ear ornaments and are repeated again and again in variations of rec¬ 
tilinear surface decorations. Even such rare etchings and carvings 
of the human figure as do occur appear as rectilinear designs rather 
than in the more realistic curvilinear style described by J. H. Steward 
^ the Amerioan. Anthropologist.* The carvings from Millers Island 
frofn the tnouth of the Deschutes River belong to the coast type, 
the horse was introduced from the plateau country on the 
south aod fiest, the culture of the ancient Columbia River Indians 
became much altered. The natives were now no longer so much 
dependent upon the river for food and for transportation as they had 
been heretofore. The open country between the Snake River, which 
reaches the Columbia from the southeast, adjoins the territory trav¬ 
ersed by the headwater tributaries of the Colorado. The'oulture of the 
horse increased rapidly on the Plains, after the nucleus of the herd 
had been formed by the few horses which escaped from Cbronado's 
troops. Trade and intercourse with the tribes living to the east of 
the Columbia increased, and many features of the culture of the 
Plains tribes were introduced. 

The absence of many objects of daily use and adornment in the 
culture of the Plains tribes was noted in the burials at Wahluke. 

I new type of carving from the Columbia Valley,” Amer, Anthrop., vol. 20, No. N. S„ April- 
June, 1927, 
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The lack of eMpped obeidian blades and knifes has been mentioned. 
There were 3Sio horse trappings, such as braided ropes of. horsehair, 
nor do any rook sculptures of the figure of the horse appear anywhere 
except at Book Island among the petroglyphs peeked into the Crudely 
columnar basaltic cliffs of the Columbia Kiver north of Wahluke, 
either at Vantage Ferry, Sentinel Bluffsy or Bewly, Not objects 
made from horn of the bison were exhumed, nor were there any other 
indications of the use of buffalo products. There were no hafted and 
grooved axes; nelilier was any indication in the burials that 
the, Plains type of costume was used. Petro^phs of tha human 
figure on the west eaeaipment of the Columbia at Vantage* Ferry, 
also at Beverly and at Sentinel Bluffs, appear to indieat%)aa oon^' 
trary, the use of some sort of a feathered headdress. TMt tdie furac- 
tice of wearing feathered headdresses was an early om is fiwther 
strengthened by the etohii^ of a costumed human figure on awooicktn 
comb which was exhumed at Vantage Perry, and by a carving Ott’ 
wood of a fully costumed human figurine showing use of a feather 
headdress, exhumed at Tampico. 



JEXPMNASIONS OP PLATES 

Unless otherwise noted, all objects described are from Wahtuke, Wash, 

PliATB 1 

Hand Pestles of Stone 

No. 1. Large pestle of vesiculate basalt shaped by pecking and erumbling. 
^he pestle^ is symmetrical in outline and shows ta,pering,from center of shaft 
upward* Top section has been broken off. Two parallel decorative grooves 
encircle the pestle at a distance of lUB cm. (4.6 in.) from the base. Incised 
grooves,are 1 cm. apart and are each oua. deep. Dimensions: 21 cm. (8.3 in,) 
long; 7 cm. (2.7 in.) basal diameter. Collection of H. T. Harding, Walla WaUa, 
Wash, 

No, 2. Plat-sectioned pestle of calcareous sandstone. Tapered shaft; bulbous 
enlargement of basal end. Cap section has shallow cleft at center. Shaped by 
pecking with celt or hammerstone and smoothing with pumice. Dimensions: 
16.6 cm. (6.6 in.) long; 7 cm. (2.8 in.) wide at base. Other stone pestles found 
at Wahlulce have decorative heads showing more deeply incised cleft. Cat. No. 
333581, U.S.N.M. 

No. 3. Hand pestle pecked from native greenstone. T«^pered circular walls 
somewhat flattened at sides due to limitations in size of bowlder from which pestle 
has beefl shaped. Characteristic basal section and irregularly shaped enlargement 
at top. Pound with burial offerings in grave 1. Dimensiojus: 18 cm. (7.1 in,) 
long; 10 cm. (4 in.) basal diameter; diameter of head cap 6 cm. (2 in.). Cat. 
No, 333578, U.S.N.M, 

,.,Np. 4, B^nd^estle of diabase. More syHunetri<^l in shape.than No, ,3, The 
bijous .fc^al section , is short; tapered walls are slightly conveacj section is 
B^metric^y rounded and convexly bevelled at the top. Dimensions: 16*5«cm, 

diameter at base. Cat. No. 331025, U.S,N,M. 
i)esfeebf worked diabase. Polished surface;.carved 
andm^^^ forms the Wp or head section; the figure has.been shaped 

out ef 'm s^lid, whfte features ^ mputh and eyes are Indioated by Incited Jltoes; 
the eyeha represenfed by the cjrcie and dot deito* iSimeanalam: Diameter pf 
pestle head, 7 cm. (2.8 in.). Cat. No. 338593, VSMM. 

No, 6. dgar-Tshape hand pestle of smoked .gwodiorite, Su|Jfe.ce sjnnmeW- 
cally rounded by pecking and beveled to tapering top.and basal sections,,with 
greatest diameter pear basal end. Similar pestles of gnecn^ione in^grav^ at 
Wahluke are larger and have polished surfaces, which this pestle does not have. 
Cat. No. 333687, U.S.N.M. Exhumed from grave 2. Dimenrions: 20 cm. (7.9 
in.) long; 6 cm. (2.4 in.) greatest diameter. 

No. 7, Small pestle of worked diabase. Pecked into a conoavely beveled 
cylinder with no basal extension or knob at the top. Prom grave 3., Dimen¬ 
sions: 10 cm. (4 in.) long; 6 cm. (2 in.) diameter. Cat. No. 333686, tf.SN.M* 

No. 8. Small plummet-shape hand pestle of calcareous sandstone^ A decora¬ 
tive design of beveled encircling rings and intervening pecked grooves forms the 
head or knob. Side walls are beveled to form a bulbous base. Dimensions: 
12,3 cm. (4.9 in.) long; 6 cm. (2 in.) wide. 
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No. 9, Decorative knobbed head of pestle shaped from diabase. The surface 
is polished and symmetrically rounded. Neither this head nor those of Nos, 5 
and 8 are as characteristic of the stone pestles of Wahluke as are Nos, 2-4, and 
6. Grave find. Dimensions: 7.6 cm. (2.9 in.), diameter of knobbed headj 
distance from rim of knob to tip, 6 cm. (2.4 m.); diameter of shaft below rim* 
med knob, 6:5 cm. (2,2 in.). Cat. No. 338594, U.S.N.M. 

Platb 2 

Types of Arrow and Spear Heads 

No. I, Arrowhead of red jasper. Triangular shape with slightly convex lat^ 
eral edges. Deeply concave base. Stem has straight sides and base chipped to 
a thin edge with cleft at center. Dimensions: 4.4 cm. (1.7 in.) long; 8,6 cm* 
(1.4 in.) wide at base. Grave find. Cat, No. 833947, U.S.N.M* 

No, 2. Arrowhead of smoky reddish-white translucent agate. Barbed; straight 
base with cleft; obliquely chipped facets. Pound at mouth^df the Deschutes 
Eiver by H, T. Harding. Dimensions: 6.6 cm. (2.2 in.) Jong; 2,6 cm, (1 ii.) 
wide. 

No, 3. Triangular arrowhead of smoky chalcedony. Deeply concave lateral 
edges and base; no stem. Dimensions: 4.8 cm, (1.9 in.) long from wing tip to 
point. Found near Castlerook on the Cowlitas River, Wash, Cat. No. 317360, 
U.S.N.M, 

No. 4. Long arrowhead of brownish black and white agatised wood. Lance* 
date leaf shape; concave base chipped to thin edge; no stem. Columbia River 
beach, near Trinidad, Wash, Dimensions: 6.7 cm. (2.6 bi) long} 8.1 cm, (1.2 
in.) wide. Cat. No. 383941, U.S.N.M. ' 

No. 5. Arrowhead of Jteit. OvOid; stem has expanding sides and straight 
thin-edged base; inregularly chipped facets. Dimensions: 6,5 cm. (2.5 in.) long; 
3.6 cm. (1.4 in.) wide. Cat. No. 317360, U.S.N.M. 

No, 6* Arrowhead of [gray flinty quarts. Thick sectioned, leaf shape; con- 
vexly rounded edg^ slightly constricted at neck, terminating in wide stem with 
thick sectfoned uhchipped base. Dimensions: 8.2 cm. (3.2 in.) long; 3.2 cm. 
(1.3 in.) ^de. ; Cat. No. 317360, U.S.N.M, 

No. 7. Arrowhead of gray flint. Triangular in shape; blunt of point with 
conoaive base; no -stem. Dimensions: 3.7 cm. long; 2.9 cm, wide at base. 
Cat. No. 317869, U.S.N.M. 

No. S. Arrowhead of dull red jasper. Triangular; concave base chipped to 
thin edge; no stem. Grave 3. Dimensions: 4.6 cm. (1.8 in.) long; 3 cm. (1.2 
in.) wide. Cat. No. 383941, U.S.N.M. 

No* 9. Long, narrow arrowhead of agate. Triangular in shape, with lof® 
acute point and concave base. Stem has expanding edges and straight basil 
Symmetrically chipped surfaces. Exhumed with burial offerings from grave 4, 
Dimensions: 7.8 cm. (3 in.) long; 2.2 cm. (0.9 in.) wide at base. Cat. No, 
333944, U.S.N.M. 

No. 10. Spear point of grayish white flint. Triangular in seotiourj^iw 
parallel near base, which is straight; no stem. In collection of H. T. 
from beach of Columbia River 2 miles below Vulcan, Wash, ’ ^ 

No. 11. Leaf-shape flint arrowhead. Convexly rounded edges ol j^lht and 
stem. From the Cowlitjs River, near Castlerook, Cat. No. 317886, U.S.N.M. 

No. 12* Arrowhead of agatized wood. Ovoid, leaf shape; base & concavely 
rounded and chipped to thin edge. No stem. Collection of H. T. Harding, 
from Vulcan, Wash, Dimensions: 6.8 cm, (2.7 in.) long, 4.2 cm. (1.6 in.) wide 
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No. 13. Chipped sp^ar point of translucent brown agate. Oval in shape with 
concave base; no stem; obliquely chipped facets. Dimensions: 10.5 cm. (4.1 
in.) long; 4 cm. (1.6 in.) wide; 0,9 cm. sectional thickness. Cat. No, 333850, 
U.S.N.M. 

No. 14. Chipped spear point of reddish gray flint. Koughly triangular in’ 
shape with edges slightly rounded near point; convex base has wide crescentic 
cleft at center chipped to thin edge, although unchipped and thick sectioned on 
the obliquely truncated portions near edges. Dimensions: 0.9 cm. (3.8 in.) long; 
4.4 cm. (1.7 in.) wide. Cat, No. 333S62, U.S.N.M. 

No. 16. Chipped arrowhead of crystalline quarts with opaline incrustations. 
Triangular in shape, with edges rounded near weapon point. Crescentic, 
unchipped, truncated base cut into three sections by two narrow obliquely chip-' 
ped clefts which form a central stem with expanding edges. Dimensions: 7 cm. 
(2.7 in.) long; 3.4 cm. (1.3 in.) wide. Cat. No. 883947, U.S.N.M. 

Plate 3 

Types of Arrowheads 

No. 1 Thick-bodied arrow point of whitish yellow jasper. Triangular, with 
slightly convex rounded edges; base, straight; stem, long necked with expanding 
sides. Dimensions; 3.1 cm. (1.2 in.) long; 2,4 cm. (0.9 in.) wide; 0.9 cm. thick. 
Cat. No. 333943, U.S.N.M. 

No. 2, Thin sectioned arrowhead of black slate. Rough granular surface, 
irregularly chipped. Bilaterally cleft near base for cross lashing of sinew in 
hafting; base concave; no stem. Dimensions; 4.1 cm. (1,6 in.) long; 1.9 cm. 
(0.8 in.) wide. Cat. No. 333949, U.S.N.M. 

No. 3. Arrowhead of gray flint. Oval shape with acute point; bilaterally cleft 
for diagonal lashing of sinew seizing. Base, straight. Dimensions: 4.1 cm. (1.7 
in.) long. Pound in grave on Cowlitz River near Castlerook. Cat No. 817360, 
tJ.S.N.M. 

No. 4. Arrowhead of dull red jasper with incrustation of agate at tip. Uni¬ 
formly chipped to a beveled section with high mid section. Oval in outline; 
nocked at the edges near bnse for diagonal lashing of sinew in hafting. Base, 
straight) chipped to a IMa edge. Dimensions: 3.8 cm. (1.6 in.) long; 2.7 cm. 
widOi' Gatl No. 833943, U.S.N.M. 

fife)* 6* iSdOk ^ of opaque black obsidian. Oval shape; 

Stem has expanding sides and straight base. Dimensions; 8.7 
cm* (1.6M4 long; 2 cm. (0.8in.) wide. Oat, No, 388943, U.S.N.M. 

No. 6, Triple bilaterally barbed arrowhead of reddish brown jasper with in¬ 
crustations of agate. Narrow cleft base. Dimensions: 6 cm. (2 in.) long; cm. 
(0.8 in.) wide. Cat. No. 333947-R, U.S.NiM* 

No. 7. Arrowhead of smoky white chalcedony. Leaf shape, with elongated 
neck constriction and flaring bilateral wing barbs. Base, concave. Dimensions; 
3.8 cm. (1.6 in.) long; 1.4 cm. (0.6 in.) wide. Cat. No. 333947-T, U.S.N.M, 

No. 8. Arrowhead of reddish white mottled chalcedony. Triangular; deeply 
concave base inset with stem with expanding sides and straight base, Dimen¬ 
sions: 4 cm. (1.6 in.) long; 2.4 cm. (0.9 in.) wide. Cat, No. 333944, U.S.N.M. 

No. 9. Long, narrow-bodied arrowhead of chocolate-brown agate. Facets 
chipped obliquely to high mid section. Base, straight; stem has convex base 
and expanding sides. Dimensions: 5 cm. (2 in.) long; 1 cm. (0.4 in.) wide. Cat. 
No. 333948, U.S.N.M. 

No. 10. Arrowhead of red jasper with opaline incrustations* Oval shape, 
serrated edges; convexly rounded base. Surface shows evidence of much 
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l>imenflio®t$: IS«0 om. (2,2 in,) long; 2 om, (0»8 In,) wWe, Cat, No 
iE$3947-S,13‘,S,N.M, 

No. 11, Long, narrow-bodied arrowhead ol smoky white agate. Slightly 
oval outline; base, straight inset with lenticular, diamond-shaped stem, Dimen- 
sionst 5 om, (2 In.) long; 1,4 om. (0.5 in.) wide. Oat* No. 883947-^. 

No. 12. Arrowhead of gray dint. Triangular; irregularly chipped suifaoes; 
thiok-seotioned body with straight base; stem, wide with expanding sides and 
deeply cleft base for the diagonal cross lashing of seising sinew im battings. 
Dimensions: 5 cm. (2 in.) long; 2 cm. (0.8 in.) wide. Cat. No. 838947-A. 

No. 18. Arrowh^ of yellow Jasper, Triangular; wide stem, with expanding 
sides* inset in deeply concave base. Diagonally laid on notches separating base 
Iroisi are designed for use in hafdng arrow shi^t* Dimensions: 3.6 cm. 
(1.4 in.) long; 2.7 om. (1,1 in.) wide. Gat. No. 8am7-A. 

No. 14. Chipped arrowhead of glassy moss agate. Triangular; diagonally 
laid notches at base; stem has expanding sides and straight base. Found by 
H, T. Harding on beach of ColumHa River 2 miles above Sandy Point, Grant 
County, Wash. Dimensions; ,3.6 om. (1.4 in.) long; 2.2 om. (0.8 in.) wide. 

No. 16. Arrowhead of pinkish white jasper. Triangular, with convexly rounded 
sides. Baee,>Straight; long-neoked si^m with oonoavdy rounded edgjes expand¬ 
ing at base, where it is chipped thin for hafthag. Dlmensios^: 4.4 cm* (LT In.) 
long; 2.2 cm. (0.8 in.) wide. Exhumed by H. T. Harding at mouth of Deschutes 
River, Oreg, 

No. 16. Arrowhead of creamy gray Jasper mottled with red. lanceolate leaf 
shape; irregularly serrated reoMpped edges; thi^ sectioned. 8tem is wide and 
has expaa^dmg sides and straight thidr base. Dimensions: 4;6 cm. (1.S In.) 
long; 2. cm, (0.8 in.) wide. Found on beach at indulh of Deschutes River. Cat. 
No. 383948, XJ.S.N.M. 

No. 17. Arrovdmd of opaque cremy white jasper. Triangular, with flaring 
wing barbs at base. Base is deeply concave and has^aet^ or nock of even 
proporticus. Chipped facets are regularly transverse, producing serrations on 
lateral edges. Dimensions; 4,3om. (1.7 in.)dong; 2.2 cm. (O.'Ska.) Widest base. 
Gat. No; 333944, tJ.S.N.M. 

No. 18. AwoWhead of cream colored jasper. Long, narrow body with evenly 
chipped serrated edges; oonvexly rounded base terminating in pointed stem or 
tang at the center. Goldendale, Wash. Collection of H. T. Harding. Dimen- 
sions: 4.9 cm. (1.9 in.) long; 1.4 om. (0.6 in.) wide. 

No. 19, Arrowhead of creamy white jasper. Triangular, flat section obliquely 
laid notches near edges, and wide stem with expanding edges and rounded concave 
base at center of base. Dimensions; 3.9 om. (1.6 in.) long; 1.9 cm. (0.7 in.3|| 
wide. Cat. No. 333947-A, U.S.N.M. ,0^ 

No. 20. Arrow point of light brown jasper. Thick-sectioned, evenly chippM, 
serrated edges terminating in bilaterally chipped barbs at base. Base is con- 
vexly rounded, terminating in inversely triangular stem or nock for <haWing. 
Dimensions; 4.6 cm. (1,8 in.) long; 1.7 om. (0.7 in.) wide. Cat. No. 
U.S.N.M. , 

No. 21. Chipped arrowhead of red jasper. Narrc^w body with 
eraFy laid wing barbs at base. Base is deeply concave and is inset 
of uniform width. Dimensions; 3.9 om. (1.6 in.) long; 2 cm. C0u8#.)Wde at 
base. Gat, No, 383944, U.S.N.M; , (i 

No. 22. Arrowhead of slaty gray diabase. Triangular sectlcp^ with two 
pairs of bilateral, obliquely laid barbs, separated by wide notofoes lor diagonal 
lashing of sinew In halting. Base is concave is chipired to thin edge. 
Dimensions: 3 cm* (1,2 in.) long; 2,3 om, (0.9 in.) Wide at base* Cat. No. 
333947-1, U.S.N.M. 
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No. 23. teowheald Of rod jasper. Lon^ imsrrow, thidfc sectiOBj jsermted edges. 
Base, straight^ sfeem haa straight sid^ and is rounded at base. Dimensionsi 
4 cm. (1.6 in.) long; 1.3 cm. (0.5 in.) wide at base. Cat. No. 838332, XJ.S.N.M. 

No. 24 Arrowhead ol glassy, translucent, smoky chalcedony with mottllngs 
of agate at tijp. Thin sectioned, finely chipped ov®r all’* Transversely deeply 
chipped notchesrlaid at the edges near base, forming bilateral wing barbs. Base 
is concave and is chipped, to thin edge. This arrowhead and iiie previously 
described Na 23 and No, 9 are more characteristic types at Wahluke. Di¬ 
mensions: 3.7 oin.(1.6 in.) long; 1.2 cm. (0.5 in.) wide. Cat. No. 838949, 
U*«.NuMv 

Nkk 25, Arrowhead of mottled agate. Triangular, thin in section; straight 
base cleft vdth notch at its center; transverse notches are chipped at sides tm,t 
the base for lashing seizing of sinew in hafting. Dimensions: 3.1 cm. (1,2 in.) 
long; 2 cm. (0.8 in.) wide at base. Cat. No. 333947-Q. 

>1*" 

Plate 4 

Hammerstones anct Scaling Knives 

No, 1. Hammerstone of andesite, with weathered natural lateral surfaces* 
Flakes have been struck off at the edges from either side entirely around the 
circumference. Found on river beach below site of village located on the bench 
above. Dimensions: 14.6 cm. (5,7 in.) diameter, 3.3 cm, (1.3 in.) thick. Cat. 
No. 333627, U.S.N.M. 

No. 2. Hammerstone of weathered greenstone. Oblong and roughly rectang¬ 
ular in section. The edges are abraded and crudely fiaked at one end, also half 
the distance of one lateral edge. Found on beach below village. Greenstone 
pestles and celts are uniformly highly polished and symmetrically finished. This 
object shows no evidence of intentional working either on lateral surfaces or 
edgesi Dimensions: 19.8 cm. (9.6 in.) long; 2.8 cm. (1.1 in.) thick; 9i4 cm. 
(2t5 in.)- wide. Cat. No.- 333560, U.S.N.M. 

. iCilp. 3^ Eectangular worked hammerstone of reddish-brown quartsdte. Sur¬ 
face ts^ns^urahy smootk due to weathering except at the edges, sideis> and on 
one end where intentional fracturing and abrasion by use are showm The see- 
Imturlng and is expandedv giving the hamm^stone an 
appearance. Surface find near cemetery. 

16*6 cm. (9.1 iui) 5.7 em.>(2.2 in.) wide; 3.5 cm, (1*4 in*) 
Oa^4%v 363667, . 

No. 4 Crudely fractured hammerstone of reddish quartsite, One of the 
many similar unworked tools fractured through use* This object and many 
similar hammerstone and cooking stones were found on the ht|^ bench? land 
above cemetery site. Dimensions: 13.3 cm. (6*8 in.) Ion#; 10 cm. {3*.9 In.) wide; 
6.5 cm. (2.5 im) thick. Cat. No. 833564,. U.S.N.M. 

No. 6. Unworked hammerstone of metamorphic greenstone. Smoerth sur¬ 
faces except at ends which show abrasion by use. Found on beach* below vil¬ 
lage site. Dimensions: 10.1 cm. (4 in.) long; 7.1 cm. (2.3 in.) wide; 4,5^ cm, 
(1.7 in.) thick. Cat. Na 333562, U.S.N.M. 

No. 6. Scaling knife of andesite. A flat, circular,, water-worn pebble which 
has been given rectangular form by use and some additional intentional bilat¬ 
eral chipping at edges. Removal of facets by fracturing has provided foiur 
cutting edges at right angles. Chipping of edges is bilateral and uniform. Sur¬ 
face find on beach below village site. Dimensions: 9 cm. (3.6 in.) diameter; 1.5 
cm. (0.6 in.) sectional thickness. Cat. No. 333618, U.S.N.M, 

No. 7. Scaling knife of basalt. Weathered flat surfaces of pebble bilaterally 
chipped and fractured at two opposite edges only, providing but two cutting 
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^«a, in contrast with the four cutting edges of No. 6. Other similar aSat sur¬ 
faced rectangular soaling knives have three cutting edges. Dimensions: 0*7 cm. 
(8.8 InO diameter. Cat. No. 888628, U.S.N.M. 

No. 8. Flaked sandstone knife. This oval form of stone iake is used as a 
general utility knife and is essentially a Aake struck of! a larger core by fraotur* 
ing, A large i6ak6 has been struck ofS the mid section and there is rechipping 
entir^y around the circumference on one side only. Beach surface find. Dimen* 
sions: 10.8 cm. (4 in.) long; 6.0 cm. (2.8 in.) wide; 2,4 cm. (0,0 in,) thick. Oat. 
No. 888626, U.S.N.M. 

No. 9. Oval-shaped blade or scraper from a core of diorite. Reverse lateral 
surface is sand weathered with chipped and flaked edges; obverse surface has 
been shaped by fracturing over ah and by reohlpping entirely around the circum* 
ferenoe. Dimensions; 10.7 cm. (4.2Mn,) long; 0,0 cm. (2.7 in.) wide; 2.4 cm, 
(0.9 in.) thick. Oat. No. 888626, U.S.N.M. 

No, 10. Soaling knife or scraper of brown sandstone. This form of hake knife 
is similar to No. 8, and is itself a flake from a larger core. A large flake has 
been struck off its exposed or weathered surface by fracturing from one edge. 
Surface And. Dimensions: 13 cm. (6.1 in.) long; 6.9 cm. (2,3 in.) wide. Cat. 
No, 838612, U.S.N.M. 

No. 11. Worked oblong granitic pebble used as scaling knife or scraper. Nat- 
urAL, smooth, weathered lateral surfaces fractured on longitudinal edges but not 
at the ends by intentional bilateral pecking and further abraded by use. Surface 
find on beach below village site. Dimensions: 18.9 cm. (7 in.) long; 8.9 cm. (3. 
6 In.) wide; 6 cm. (2 in.) thick. Cat. No. 883668, D.S.N.M. 

; VhAm 6 , > . ■ '' ir r 

Objects of Persond AiioffifnHU 

No. 1, Rectangular slab of argillite probably used as a ndrror* Edges have 
been worked and comers rounded. No etched figures appear on the lateral sur¬ 
faces, nor is there a perforation for suspenaion. Surface find on cemetery i^te. 
Dimensions: 4.6 cm. (1.8 in.) long; 3.1 cm. (1.2 in.) wide; 0.3 cm. seotlbnal 
thickness. Cat. No. 333688, TJ.S.N.M. 

No, 2* Lump of copper carbonate and malachite found with the burial offerings 
in grave 8. This material is not copper but occurs naturally between layers of 
mineral rook. Used probably as a paint ingredient. 

No. 3. Lump of red ocher found in grave 4. There was no paint cup found 
near the object. The ocher crumbles easily and must have produced a very 
effective paint. Dimensions: 4.1 cm. (1.6 in.) long; 8.1 cm. (1.2 in.) wide. C^ 
No. 833669, U.S.N.M. 

No. 4, Fragment of yellow ocher. Found in grave 6 with other burial offer¬ 
ings, Dimensions; 4.8 cm. (1.9 in.) long; 2 cm. (0.8 in.) wide. Cat. No. 838669, 
U.S.N.M. 

No. 6. Pendant of abalone shell (Haliotis rvfescens). Perforated for sus^^ 
sion at one end near center by drilling; perforation is of uniform diamet^f 
edges of the shell have been cut to the form of a rectangle, rubbed i#i|e 
and rounded at the corners. Incised marginal etchings in series oi five 

appear at one lateral edge. Dimensions: 12 cm. (4.7 in.) long; 
wide; 0.7 cm. sectional thickness. Collected by H* T. Hardfi® at the railroad 
terminal in Wenatchee, Wash. Probably part of an exposed btirikl offering. 

No. 6. Chalcedonio notched pendant or scraper. Found at Lyons Ferry near 
Almonta, on the Snake River* Lateral edges have been chipped to thin surfaces 
and are convexly rounded in shape. There is evidence of rubbing through use. 
End sections are concave, forming grooves for ha.ffcing or for cross lashing of 
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sinew cord for suspension. Dimensions: 2.7 cm. (1.1 in.) wide; 2.5 cm. (1 in.) 
long. 

No. 7, Hammered nugget of native copper used probably as an amulet. 
Lateral surfaces have been flattened by cold hammering and the edges are quite 
irregular. These irregular edges have been used as a hafting hold for the sus¬ 
pension cord of twisted fiber, probably Indian hemp. Two strands of this cord 
appear in crosswise lashing at the center of object. They have become miner¬ 
alized through impregnation with copper salts. Found with burial offerings in 
grave 1. Dimensions: 6.5 cm. (2.2 in.) long; 1 cm. (0.4 in.) sectional diameter. 
Cat. No. 333700, U.S.N.M. 

No. 8. Fragment of pendant of abalone {Haliotis rvfescem) shell. The frag¬ 
ment has a circular beveled perforation drilled bilaterally for suspension. Found 
in grave 3, Cat. No. 333680, U.S.N.M. 

No. 9. Ear pendant of abalone (Haliotis kamchatkana) shell. Perforated for 
suspension near margin and at center. The edge has incised serrations extend¬ 
ing around the circumference. There is one incomplete perforation near margin. 
This variety of Haliotis has a corrugated, convex, reddish tinged outer surface 
and a typically blue-green concave inner surface; it is an unusual variety among 
shell offerings in burials. Dimensions: 3.5 cm. (1.4 in.) in diameter. Cat. No. 
333681, U.S.N.M. 

No. 10. Perforated shell bead. {Olycymneris svhobsoleia Carpenter.) A flat 
sh^ peforated at apex for suspension. Found with burial offerings in grave 7. 
Dimensions: 2 cm. diameter. Cat, No. 333739, U.S.N.M, 

No. 11. Bead, perforated; cut from leg bone of a bird. Convexly rounded 
outer surface. 1 cm. in diameter; 0.8 cm. diameter of perforation. Cat. No. 
333690, U.S.N.M. 

No. 12. Bone bead from perforated wing bone of a bird. Roughly trian¬ 
gular in section. Worked on both inner and outer surfaces. Cat. No. 333690, 
U.S.N.M. 

No. 13. Perforate shell bead of Olycymneris auhsohsoleta* Illustration shows 
perforation at apex sinailar to that of No. 10. Diameter of shell, 2.4 cm. (0.9 
in.). Gat, No. 333739, U.S.N.M. 

No, 14, Chipped atone drill or pendant. The object is ovoid and has neck 
constriction terminating in a three-faceted point. Dimensions: 3.8 cm. long; 

"No, 1^. Bead or pendant from c]^w of an eagle or hawk, Stained a light green 
by contact with oxidizing copper in burial offerings, 4.1 cm, long* Cat, No, 
333890, U,S.N,M. 

No. 16. Disooidal bead of steatite. Circular stone bead peirtforated at center 
hourglass fashion with a bilateral bevel from center. Irregularly out outer ok- 
cumferenoe. Dimensions: 0.8 cm. diameter; 0,3 cm. sectional thicknesa 

No. 17. Small shell (OliveUa Mplicata) perforate fpr suspension at basal nnd 
for suspension in line with natural opening at the end fold or apex of shell. 

No. 18. Disooidal shdl bead out from a bivalve species of protothaoa or clam¬ 
shell. Bilaterally beveled perforation at center. Dimensions; 1 cm, diameter; 
0.2 cm. thickness; 0.3 cm. diameter of perforation. Cat. No. 333691, U.S.N.M. 

No. 19. Shell bead of Diadora aspera, pierced at apex for suspension. Dimen¬ 
sions: 2.3 cm. (0.9 in.) greatest diameter; 1-2 cm. thickness. Cat, No, 333740, 
U.S.N.M. 

No. 20. Large OUvella hipUcata shell bead perforated like No, 17. Cat, NOt 
333741, U.S.N.M. Dimensions: 2 cm. (0.8 in.) long; 1.3 cm, (0.5 in.) diameter. 

No. 21. Elk-tooth bead perforate for suspension. 

No. 22. Bear-tooth bead perforate for suspension at end of root. The per¬ 
foration is drilled and is of uniform width throughout. 
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Plate 6 

♦ 

Decorated Objects of Stonct Bone^ Horny and Wood 

No* L Setstibn of cairved deer horn from which fibrous core has been removed. 
Exhumed from burial at Vantage Ferry, Kittitas County, Wash. This carved 
fragment is similar to the oarv^ antler animal figures obtained by H, I, Smith, 
at Lytton, British Columbia. Use unknown, ©imenslons; 16.8 om* (6*4 ha,) 
long j 6 cm* (2 in.) wide f 0^8 cm. thi^. Cat: Nb. 880820, U,8,N.M* 

No: 2, Decorated pendant of stone (naioa sohist). Elongated oval shape fiat 
lateral surfaces; thin in section. Perforation for suspension near smaller end is 
out hourglass lai^ion at a bevel from both obverse and reverse sides. Trans¬ 
versely incised parallel deooratfve llnesi Dimensions; ^.3 cm. (8*6 in*) long; 
6 cm* (2.4 in.) wide* 

No*^ of rectangular skb^^ ThmibbSeof shows 

much evidence of uto te thevabraded surfacd tear the lower* endl Incised on 
the obverse laterai^sur^dearedecc^ desigma resembling figures of ptemts»and 
of leaves. Found by S* T. Hardhig 2 miles below Vulcan in burial^ ctf^^ligST & 
cm. (8,6 in.) long: ' ^ 

No. Tubular bone object. Incised parallel grooved lines encircle 
ference at either end near margin and one at the center. Dimensions: 44 om* 
long; 1.4 omi diameter. 

No: S: Bectangulkr dab' ol carved wood doc^steited' with incised punctated 
designs. Identical number of punetations aj^pear on each ‘ of the four lateral 
surfaces. Dteensibns r 4.7 cm. (1*9* in..)' long; 019 om: teoMbtel <fiameteftrk 

No. 6. Decorated bone object: Edges arc 0|tt in foughly reotaj3^ formi 
representing a garment* Extensions which had been out at therkideii nfe^T Ihe 
top margin have retired away Of have bCen broken:' rae^kirrtated? design con¬ 
sisting of two parallel rows of ihtrfsed dOtS'ProbaMy rcpksfeit'beadtof Oik teeth. 
Found in grave 2. iDimensions' 9.1 cm, (8.6 in.) long; 3.6 cm. (1*4 im) widb. 
Oat. No*'388928, tf.S.N*]^* '' ' ' *•' ” ’ '' - 

No. 7. Carved and decorated Comb of wood. The figure oons^ Of 
triangular base which is perforated near the apex, and of eight teeth, each of 
which are broken off. Incised lines appear in parallel combined with the circle 
and dot design on the reverse side. The obverse has the figure of a woman appar¬ 
eled in a fringed garment etched on the surface. The comb, as it appears with 
teeth broken off, is 8.2 cm. (1,3 in.) wide; 0.6 cm. thick; and 8 cm. (8.2 in.) 
long* 

Nos. 8,10-12, Gaming sticks of bone or horn. Those objects were much 
charred or burned in the cremation fire and have become very brittle. The dec*^ 
orative designs are etched on one lateral surface only, the reverse smooth surfaced. 
The sticks are oblong and are tapered toward each end. The etched designs are 
in the form of punctations, each from one to two tenths centimeters in depth, 
and in series of etched parallel zigzag lines in duplicate, triplicate, and in series 
of four. Dimensions: 8-9 cm. (3-3in.) long; 1-1cm. wide'. Cat* Nos. 
333661-333665, U.S.N.M. 

Plate 7 

Western end of White Bluffs escarpment at Wahluke, Grant County, Wash. 
The point where the Columbia River strikes these bluffs may be seen in the 
vertical, eroded walls of the escarpment on the right. The vegetsation in the 
foreground is sagebrush; most of the grasses formerly occupying this area have 
disappeared within historic times. The ancient village of Wahluke is on the 
right and does not appear in this picture. 
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The Columbia River at Wahluke. White Bluffs appear in the background, 
extending from the extreme left to the distant right. The pit house village ruins 
are in the foreground and are covered in part with driftwood from the extremely 
high flood waters of the Columbia River which covered the site in 1894. The 
cemetery is on the right in the foreground and does not appear in the illustra¬ 
tion. It is located on higher bench land and has never been covered with the 
flood waters of the Columbia. The western extension of White Bluffs where it 
joins with Saddle Mountains is on the left and does not appear in the illustration* 

o 
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A REVISION OF THE LIZARDS OF THE GENUS 
CTENOSAURA 


By John Wendbii Bailet 
Professor of Biology, Mississippi OdUege, Clinton, Miss. 


INTRODUCTION 

A few years ago Dr. Thomas Barbour, of the Museum of Com¬ 
parative Zoology, in reporting on “Some Reptiles From Old Provi¬ 
dence Island”'made the following statement concerning the genus 
Gtenosaura: 

A single young Ctenosaura was obtained, which certainly is closely related to 
C, completa Booourt. It is, however, not improbably distinct and undescribed. 
Hi® genus Ctenosaura, however, is in quite a chaotic condition, but it can not be 
revised to meet the modern requirements of the discriminating systematist until 
the types of the early authors can be examined; and in this case the types are 
widely scattered in various European museums. 

Later Doctor Barbour took up the question of this genus with Dr. 
L. Stejneger, curator of the division of herpetology at the United 
States National Museum, receiving in response to his inquiries the 
the following letter; 

Some time ago you asked my opinion as to Ctenosaura cycluroides and others^ 
but frankly I am as much in a quandary as you. Many years ago I tried to get 
light on the question, but gave up in despair, waiting till I sbould get more 
material. In the course of time quite a number of specimens have accumulated, 
of the group Boulenger calls C. acanthura, certainly over 160—many very large 
specimens, and of these many not too well preserved. However, I have not had 
the courage to tackle them again. I had come to a tentative conclusion at the 
time, based chiefly on the characters of the verticils of the tail, which seem more 
reliable than those of the spines on the vertebral line, but I could not make up 
my mind which was the real 0. acanthura, which I think can only,be ascertained 
from an examination of the type in London. 

• Shortly after the receipt of the above letter by Doctor Barbour 
the writer matriculated in the graduate school at Harvard Univer¬ 
sity, and immediately fell heir to the “ Ctemsaura problem,” a task 
that has been difficult and at times discouraging, yet very pleasant 
because of the friendly interest manifested by coworkers in this 
country and in Europe. 


> Barboor, T. Proe. New Engl. Zool. Club, vol. 7, pp. 81-8S, May C, 1921. 
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This paper is based upon the collections in the British Museum of 
Natural History, London; des Naturhistorischen Museums, Ham¬ 
burg; Zoologisches Museum, Berh'n; Museum d’Hiatoire Naturelle 
de Paris; California Academy of Science, San Francisco; American 
Museum of Natural History, Now York City; United States 
National Museum, Washington, D. C.; and the Museum of Compara¬ 
tive Zoology, Cambridge, Mass., altogether a large and representative 
series indeed. 

Two new species are described, one, Ctenosaura parJceri, from 
Barranca Iberra, Jalisco, Mexico, is dedicated to H. W. Parker, 
herpetologist, British Museum of Natural History, through whose 
kindness the writer was enabled to examine the important types in 
England. Two visits to the United States National Museum in 
Washington made it possible to study the types there. The second 
new species, darhi, is dedicated to Dr. Herbert C. Clark, director of 
medical research and laboratories. United Fruit Co., through whose 
interest and efforts the various collections at the Museum of Com¬ 
parative Zoology have been augmented from time to time. With the 
exception of Oyclura {Ctenosaura) teres, which was described from a 
living specimen, by Harlan in 1824, and of which there is no record 
of its ever having been preserved, and Iguana (Ctenosaura) similis, 
Gray, which was at one time in the Bell Museum, London, but subse¬ 
quently disappeared, the type specimens of every form referred to the 
genus have been carefully studied. 

To the following persons the writer wishes to offer his sincere 
thanks for valuable aid in the preparation of this revision: Mr. H. W. 
Parker, London; Dr. George Dunker, Hamburg; Dr. Ernest Ahl, 
Berlin; Dr. F. Angel, Paris; Dr. L. Stejneger and Miss Doris M. 
Cochran, Washington; Mr. J. R. Slevin, San Francisco; and Dr. 
Thomas Barbour, Cambridge, Mass. 

ABBREVIATIONS 


M. C. Z-Museum of Comparative Zoology, Cambridge, Mass. 

A. M. N. H_American Museum of Natural History, Now 5fork, N. Y. 

U. S. N. M-United States National Museum, Washington, D. C. 

Brit. Mus-British Museum of Natural History, London, England. 

C, A. S-California Academy of Science, San Francisco, Calif. 

M.Male. 

F-Female. 

A_.Adult. 

Y-Young. 

H-grown-Half grown. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

The genus Ctenosaura includes 13 species of lizards, the distribu¬ 
tion of which is confined to Mexico and Central America. In the 
West Indian region their place is taken by the genus Cyclura, to 
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which some of the earlier described species of Ctenosaura were 
assigned. The two genera are very closely related, but may be read¬ 
ily distinguished from each other by a comparison of the soles of the 
hind feet; in Oyclura there are peculiar corneous combs or pectina¬ 
tions on the imder side of the toes; the toes of Ctenosaura are with¬ 
out such corneous combs. 

The species are powerful and very active, and can make a good 
defense when necessary by the use of their small sharp teeth, and of 
their spinose tail. This organ is armed with whorls of spinous scales 
which are very acute and which inflict considerable wounds when 
driven against the naked surface of the skin. Ctenosaurs are not 
much valued as food by the natives of Mexico and Central America, 
except by some Indians, and like other large tree’ and rock lizards 
are called iguanas. 

We know very little if anything of the geologic history of this genus, 
and one simply gropes in the dark in attempting to treat of this phase 
of the subject. However, a few facts relative to the family Iguanidae, 
to which this genus belongs, will be given merely to throw some light 
on the possible origin and distribution of the group. Ail of the 
Iguanidae are confined to North and South America with the excep¬ 
tion of one genus (Brachylophm) which inhabits the Fiji Islands and 
two others {Chalarodon and Hoplurus) living in Madagascar. A fossil 
species of iguana {Iguana europaea) has been described from the 
Eocene deposits of France and England. The Cretaceous genera 
Iguanavus and Ohamops from Wyoming have always been considered 
as belonging to the Iguanidae, so there is no reason to doubt that the 
family has originated in America and that it was present during the 
latter part of the Mesozoic era. 

Although no very satisfactory conclusions, perhaps, can be reached 
regarding the main question of the origin of the species of Ctenosaura, 
the data derived from this study indicate very strongly the close 
relationship to, and their origin from, a common iguanid stock. 
Also from the present distribution of the species it seems but logical 
to believe that they originated at some place in central western Mex¬ 
ico, probably Nayarit and Jalisco, and that they have spread thence 
northward aiid southward until they cover practically the whole of 
Mexico and Central America. The transition in morphological char¬ 
acters has been gradual, and there is no obvious break in the series, 
indicating, of course, land migration only. 

By a strange coincidence the type, Ctenosaura acanthura, is both 
the most primitive and the most widely distributed species of the 
genus, and evidently had, at an early date, firmly established itself 
throughout Mexico, being numerous on both the east and west coasts. 
Even to-day this species has practically the same distribution. 
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The presence of several species within a short radius makes it im¬ 
possible to determine the origin of the various species. The order of 
arrangement of the species in this paper has been made with regard 
to structural relationship and not according to geographical distribu¬ 
tion or to any supposed origin. 

During the lower and upper Cretaceous, the upper Eocene and the 
early Oligocene periods what is now the peninsula of Lower California 
was a part of the mainland of Mexico, the present Gulf of California 
being dry land. Some of the members of this tribe of lizards migrated 
northward and westward, away from the foothills of the mountain 
ranges, finding their way to the semiarid desert regions of the Pacific 
coast, what is now the Cape St. Lucas region of Lower California. 
During the late Oligocene period the land between the des^t region 
and the mountain foothills became submerged, creating the present 
Gulf of California. The ctenosaurs that were then shut off from 
their kindred on the mainland became adapted to the deserts, under¬ 
going of course a few minor changes such as would aid in the preser¬ 
vation of the species. The chief changes were in the shortening of 
the dorsal crest, both in the length of the individual spines and also 
in the extent of the crest on the back. Color markings were effected 
to give greater protective resemblance; resemblance to the speckled 
and splotched habitat of the species. This species is called Ctenosmra 
fiemHo'pha. Its present range is the entire southern half of Lower 
California and most of the islands near the peninsula, in the Gulf of 
California. A few individuals have been collected just across the 
gulf in Sonora, and as far north as Nogales, Ariz. They were m all 
probability carried there by man; but it is not impossible that their 
ancestral stock wandered there before the submergence of the Gulf of 
California. 

In the immediate vicinity of the center of distribution of the genus 
four species have arisen. They probably arose in the following order: 
Irachylo'pha, brevirostris, pectinata, and parkeri. As the original stock, 
aeanthura, continued its migration southward, other species appeared; 
darJci and guinguecarinata. South of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec 
acanth'wra is replaced entirely by simUis, a very active form which is 
abundant throughout Central America as far south as Panama. As 
the lizards continued their southward migration, new conditions in 
their surrotmdings led to new structural adaptions. A change in color 
took place, transverse stripes becoming conspicuous, and these prob¬ 
ably serve, as in the case of the tiger, to aid in the concealment of their 
possessor. This coloration is associated with changes in habits in 
Central America. Three other smaller species, hakeri, palearis, and 
dejensor, each with a very restricted habitat, have also arisen in this 
territory, aU coming perhaps from similis; laJceri is restricted to Utilla 
Island, Honduras, defensor to northern Yucatan, and palearis to the 
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semidesert plateau region just south of the Motogua River in Guate¬ 
mala. The distribution of erythromelas is linknown. Part of the 
acanthura group upon reaching the Isthmus of Tehuantepec turned 
north, following the foothills of the mountain ranges along the east 
coast of Mexico, where they have been collected as far north as 
Tamaulipas. 

Early writers placed members of this genus in various genera. 
Shaw called his type Lacerta acanthura. Merrem called the same 
species Uromastyx acantJmrus, while most of the early authors placed 
all these lizards in the genus Cydura. The genus Otenosaura was 
erected by Wiegmann in 1828, based upon Otenosaura cyduroides 
{Otenosaura acanthura), collected in Mexico by F. Deppe. Although 
the exact locality of Deppe’s specimens is not known, it is thought 
that they were taken near Vera Cruz, his first landing and collect¬ 
ing place m Mexico. 

In the spring of 1828 Deppe accompanied Doctor Schiede to 
Mexico, primarily to collect botanical specimens for the museum at 
Berlin. Zoological material was collected also, and some of the 
mammals, birds, and reptiles were described by Lichtenstein in 1838 
and 1854. Their work was confined chiefly to eastern and southern 
Mexico, but some collections were made on the west coast by Deppe. 

Schiede and Deppe landed at Vera Cruz and after spending several 
weeks in that vicinity proceeded to Jalapa, where they arrived in early 
August. They, left Jalapa November 28 for Papantla and Misantla. 
While in this vicinity they collected on Orizaba and Cofre de Perote. 
Writing under date of October 26, 1829, from the City of Mexico,* 
Doctor Schiede stated that Deppe left him at Jalapa with the intention 
of going to California by way of Acapulco, but that he was prevented 
from canying out his plans and was in the City of Mexico when he 
(Schiede) arrived. Schiede died about 1836 and after his death Deppe 
went on to California, probably by way of Acapulco and thence by 
vessel to Monterey or San Francisco, as he had originally planned. 
Early in the following year, 1837, he visited the Sandwich Islands, 
where he was with J. K. Townsend m Honolulu. The same year he 
returned to his home at Charlottenbufg, about 1 mile from Berlin, 
where he remained until his death in 1861. 

The collector and date of collection of Shaw’s Otenosa/wra acanthura 
are unknown, but the collection was made prior to 1802, the time the 
description was published. It was evidently collected in Mexico, 
where it is still not uncommon, since its habitat, the coastal region, is 
very large and contains much unsettled territory. The species 
hemdopha is common in the cape region of Lower California, while 
Irachylopha is limited to southern Sinaloa, the islands, and the 
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mainland of Nayarit. It was taken as late as 1913 at San Bias, 
Nayarit, by J. C. Thompson. The species Jr«wos#m and pecimtifo 
range from Nayarit southward to Oaxaca, in company with other 
species of the genus, while parkeri, a new species, is described from 
specimens from Barranca Iberra, Jalisco, However, its distribution 
extends to Nayarit, specimens having been taken at Tres Marias by 
M. Forrer about 1885. The species guiTigwcarinata is known only 
from Tehuantepec, Oaxaca, while darki has been collected at only 
one known locality—Ovopeo, Michoacan. The form dejensor is very 
rare and has been taken only in Yucatan, but similis is very common 
throughout southern Mexico and Central America, including Panama, 
and is perhaps the most abundant species of the genus. 

Slight variations occur throughout the genus, not only in the species 
but even in the individuals. It is not at all uncommon to find speci¬ 
mens having a different number of femoral pores on the two legs. 
The femoral pores are much larger in the males than in the females. 
Glands at the base of these pores, in both sexes, produce a brown 
waxy secretion which hardens and protrudes from the openings. 
Although its function is unknown it appears to be most conspicuous 
during the mating period, and it may have some significance in that 
connection. Furthermore, the femoral pores are not always limited 
to one row. Individuals have been examined in which the pores num¬ 
bered 7 on each side, 6 in one row and 2 in a second row, parallel to the 
first. Another specimen having 7 femoral pores on each side had 6 
in one row and 1 in the second-row position. Both sides were patterned 
alike. The number of spines or lobes making up the dorsal crest also 
varies considerably with the species and sex. These dorsal crest spinds 
are larger in the males than in the females. Age also causes a differ¬ 
ence in the size of the dorsal crest—the older specimens possessing 
the tallest crest. 

Individuals have been examined in which the number of small flat 
scales separating the whorls of large spinous scales on the upper half 
of the tail differ on the right and left sides of the central row of caudal 
spines. Sometimes the first and second whorls are separated by two 
rows of flat scales, the second and third whorls by two rows on the 
right and three on the left; and occasionally one of the spinous whorls 
is omitted on one side, giving that side twice as many, plus one or two 
additional, flat scales. This arrangement of the scales does not appear 
to be due to the loss of any, but merely to their disarrangement, for 
in the succeeding rows the “omitted” scales are found crowded in; 
thereby evening the count on both sides of the dorsal row. The 
greatest variations are to be found in the coloration of the individuals. 
This question is discussed under the respective species involved, 
especially in hemilopTia and simUis, so it is sufficient to say at this 
point that the young and adults differ very greatly in coloration— 
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the young as a rule being more or less greenish, while the adults 
become darker and often marked with black or brown. In very old 
specimens the color oftentimes becomes a reddish or rusty brown or 
even black. Both young and old of some species have spots and 
stripes. The great number of synonyms found in this genus are prob¬ 
ably due, at least in part, to the lack of a proper consideration of 
these variations. 

At the beginning of this study it was thought that possibly there 
were some osteological characters upon which this and nearly related 
genera might be definitely separated. However, a careful examina¬ 
tion of Iguana, Otenosaura, and Cyclura shows only slight differences 
in the skull, and even these differences can not possibly be called 
generic differences. As a matter of fact, the only differences are to 
be found in the general outline of the skull, and these are no greater 
between genera than between species of the same genus. The skull 
of Iguana and Oyclura are typically iguaniform in size and shape, 
while in Otenosaura pectinafa and simUis the skull is slightly elongated 
and flattened dorso-ventrally. Yet in irevirostris the rostrum, as 
indicated by the specific name, is short; the skull is not flattened 
but would pass for a true Iguana. It is impossible to distinguish 
between the genus Otenosaura and its near allies by means of skeletal 
characters. 

The early and most primitive forms of these lizards had very elon¬ 
gated tails and bodies—the true reptilian type, so to speak. Thus 
acanfhura, supposedly the most primitive of the living forms of the 
genus, has a very long tail. It appears that as this form migrated 
the tail has tended to become shorter. It is interesting to note that 
along with the reduction in the length of the tail there is a corre¬ 
sponding increase in the size of the caudal spines. Also the species 
possessing the largest spines have the smallest bodies. The large 
spines on the tail will probably help to protect the species from 
enemies, while the small size of the body renders it undesirable as 
food for man, the most relentless enemy of these large lizards. 

Genus OTENOSAURA Wiegmann 

Type.—Otenosaura cycluroides Wiegmann, 1828, Qk'en's Isis, p. 371 
{Otenosaura acanthura). .. 

Otenosaura Wiegmann, 1828, Oken’s Isis, p. 371.— Gray, 1845, Cat. Lizards Brit. 
Mus., p. 191.— Bocourt, 1870, Miss. Sci. Mex., vol. 3, Reptiles, p. 136.— Cope, 
1885, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sei. Philadelphia, vol. 23, p. 262.— Botjlbnger, 1885, 
Cat. Lizards Brit. Mus., vol. 2, p. 195.— Cope, 1886, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soo., 
vol. 23, p. 216; 1887, Bull. 32, U. S. Nat. Mus., p. 33.— GOnthbr, 1890, Biol. 
Centr. Amer., Reptiles, Batrachia, p. 50.— Cope, 1900, Report U. S. Nat. Mus. 
for 1898, p. 237.— Brown, 1904, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philadelphia, vol. 56, p. 
468.— Ditmars, 1907, Reptile Book, p. 106; 1910, Reptiles of the World, pp. 
140-141.— ^Barbour, 1916, Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool. (Part), vol. 60, No. 4, p. 
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140.— Stbjnegbr and Barbour, 1917, Check list N. Amer. Amph. Rept., 
ed. l,p. 44; 1921, Proc. New Eng. Zool. Club, vol. 7, p. 82.— Van Denburgh, 
1922, California Acad, Sci. Oc. Papers No. 10, Reptiles of West. N. Amer., vol. 

1, p. 64.— Stbjnbgbr and Barbour, 1928, Check list N. Amer, Ainph. Rept., 
ed. 2, p. 42. 

Uromastyx Mbrrbh, 1820, Tent. Syst. Amph. (Part), p. 66, 1820.— Gray, 1845, 
Cat. Lizards Brit. Mus., p. 191. 

Cyclura Harlan, 1824. Journ. Acad, Nat. Sci. Philadelphia, vol. 4 (Part), p. 
260.— Gray, 1827, Philos. Mag., ser. 2, vol, 2, p. 57 (Part).— Wibgmann, 1834, 
Herp. Mex., pp. 16, 41 (Part).— Dum^ril et Bibron, 1837, Erp6t. G6n., voL4, 
p, 214-244 (Part).— Fitzinger, 1843, Syst. Rept., p, 56 (Part).— Gray, 1845, 
'Cat. Lizards Brit. Mus., vol. 2, p. 190 (Part),— Cope, 1868, Proc. Acad. Nat. 
Sci, Philadelphia, p. 283 (Part).— Hkilprin, 1882, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila¬ 
delphia, p. 333 (Part).— Chapman, 1891, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philadelphia, 
p* 366 (Part). 

Bnyaliosaurns Gray, 1845, Cat. Lizards Brit. Mus., p. 192, 

Cachryx Com, 1866, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philadelphia, p. 124.— Cope, 1885, Proc, 
Acad. Nat. Sci. Philadelphia, vol. 23, pp. 262-270.— Boulbngbb, 1885, Cat. 
Lizards Brit. Mus., vol. 2, pp. 196-198. 

Diagnosis oj the genixs. —The members of this genus have the tail 
armed with strong spinous scales; tympanum distinct, nearly as large 
as orbit. The body is scarcely compressed; the scales of the median 
dorsal row enlarged, forming a dorsal crest. Scales of head and body 
small, those of the belly being smaller than those of* the upper head, 
and those of the back being smaller than those of the belly. A very 
strong transverse gular fold, except in two species in which there is a 
large nondUatable longitudinal gular fold, the dewlap. There is a 
short series of femoral pores. Mandibular and maxillary teeth pleu- 
rodont, the lateral teeth only with denticulated crowns; pterygoid 
teeth present. The tongue is short and thick and slightly notched 
anteriorly, nonprotractile. Digits compressed, with keeled lamellae 
inferiorly, but without corneous combs or pectinations on the toes. 

Of the 27 species that have been described only 13 are valid. They 
are 0. acanthura (Shaw), 1802; laTceri Stejneger, 1901; Irachylopha 
(Cope), 1866; brevirosiris Cope, 1886; clarki Bailey, 1928; defensor 
(Cope), 1866; erythromelas Boulenger, 1886; hemilopha (Cope), 1863; 
palearis Stejneger, 1899; parTceri Bailey, 1928; Wiegmann, 

1834; similis (Gray), 1831; guinquecarinata (Gray), 1842. These, 
may be separated by the use of the following key to the species: 

KEY TO THE SPECIES OT CTEN03AURA 

A^.—Median row of dorsal scales enlarged and extending from nape to end of 
tail, without interruption at the sacrum. These scales are usually large 
and armed with heavy spines, more pronounced in the males than in the 
females. Over the sacrum the crest consists of slightly raised and enlarged 
scales without spines. 

—Head very short, rostrum conspicuously decurved.brevirostris 

B2.—Head normal, rostrum not conspicuously decurved. 

C^.—^First six whorls of spinous scales of the tail separated from each 
other by four or more rows of small, flat, smooth scales— parkeri 
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C*.—First six whorls of spinous scales of the tail separated from each 
other by fewer than four rows of small, flat scales. 

D^.—The first and second or the first, second, and third whorls of 
spinous scales separated from each other by two or three 
rows of small, flat scales, the next six or eight whorlg being 
separated from each other by two rows of small, flat scales, 
body marked with black cross bands terminating on belly 

similis 

D*.—^First five or six whorls of spinous scales separated from each 
other by three rows of smaller scales, the next five or six 
whorls being separated from each other by two rows of 
smaller, flat scales. No such black bands as in D_,.pectinata 
A®.—Median row of dorsal scales low and interrupted at the sacrum, not contin¬ 
uous as in A^. 

Bi.—Median row of dorsal scales extending only one-fourth to one-half dis¬ 
tance to sacrum, and not noticeably raised. 

—Tail armed witli 13 to 20 whorls of heavy spinous scales not inter¬ 
spaced with whorls of small flat scales-defensor 

C*.—Tail armed with whorls of spinous scales, which are interspaced 
with one row of small flat scales. 

DK —Row of small flat scales very conspicuous throughout length 
of tail_clarki 

D2.—Row of small flat scales barely detectable on basal half of 

tail, but noticeable on distal half_erythromelas 

B*.—Median row of dorsal scales extending to or almost to sacrum, notice- 
i bly raised, of medium height. 

Qi.—First two or more whorls of caudal spinous scales separated from 
each other by one row of small flat scales. 

Di.—Males and females possessing very pronounced dewlap 

palearis 

D®.—Not possessing dewlap but having transverse gular fold 

quinquecarinata 

C®.—^Proximal whorls of caudal spinous scales separated by two or 
more rows of small flat scales. 

—First, second and third worlhs of caudal spinous scales inter¬ 
spaced with two rows of small flat scales, the next five or 


six whorls with one row of small flat scales. 

E^.—Small dewlap present_*_bakeri 

E2.—No dewlap, transverse gular fold present, back marked 
with prominent black blotches or spots_hemilopha 


D 2 .—First three or more whorls of caudal spinous scales interspaced 
with three or more rows of small flat scales. 

E^.—First and second or first, second and third whorls of spin- 
. ous scales interspaced with three rows of small flat 

scales---acanthura 

E^.—^First, second, third, fourth, and fifth whorls of spinous 
scales interspaced with three rows of small flat scales 

brachylopha 

DISCUSSION OF THE SPECIES 

CTENOSAUKA ACANTHURA (Shaw) 

Plates 1, 2, 3, 4 

Lacerta acanthura Shaw, 1802, General Zoology, vol. 3, p. 1, p. 216.~-Gray, 1827, 
Philos. Mag., ser. 2, vol. 2, p, 57. 

Uromastyx acanthurus Mbbrem, 1820, Tent. Syst. Amph., p. 56. 
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Cyclura teres Hablan, 1824, Journ. Acad, Nat, Sci., Philadelphia, vol. 4, pp, 
242-261, pi. 26.— Garman, 1884, Bull. Essex Inst,, vol. 16, p. 19. 

Ctenosaura ^ycluroides Wibgmann, 1828, Oken'sisis., vol 21, p. 371.— Bocourt, 
1874, Miss. Sci. Mex., Reptiles, vol. 3, p. 143.— Sxjmichrast, 1880, Bull. Soc. 
ZodJ. France, vol. 6, p. 174.—IvBS, 1891, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci., Philadelphia, 
vol. 43, p. 469.— Brown, 1908, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci., Philadelphia, vol. 60, p. 
117. 

Cyclura carinata Waglbje, 1830, Nat. Syst. Amph., p. 147. 

Iguana (Ctenosaura) armata Gray, 1831, Cuv. Griff. Anim. Kingd., vol. 9, Synop¬ 
sis, p. 38. 

Iguana (Ctenosaiira) belli Gray, 1831, Cuv. Griff. Anim. Kingd., vol, 9, Synopsis, 
p. 38. 

Iguana (Ctenosaura) lanceolata Gray, 1831, Cuv. Griff. Anim, Kingd., vol. 9, 
Synopsis, p. 38. 

Cyclura articulata Wibgmann, 1834, Herp. Mex., pp. 42-43. 

Cyclura denticulaia Wiegmann, Herp. Mex., pp. 42-43,'— Hallo well, 1864. 

Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci., Philadelphia, vol. 7, p. f03. 

Cyclura (Ctenosaura) shawii Wiegmann, Herp. Mex., pp. 42-43.— Pitzinger, 
1843, Syst. Rep., p. 66. 

Cyclura semicristata Fitzinger, 1843, Syst. Rep., p. 56. 

Cyclura (Ctenosaura) articulata Fitzinger, 1843, Syst. Rep., p. 66. 

Cyclura (Ctenosaura) belli Fitzinger, 1843, Syst. Rep., p. 66. 

Cyclura (Ctenosaura) denticulaia Fitzinger, 1843, Syst. Rep., p. 66. 

Cyclura denticulaia Hallowell, 1865. Journ. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philadelphia, 
ser. 2, vol. 3, p. 36. 

Cyclura acanthura Sxjmichrast, 1864, Arch. Sci. Phys. Nat., vol. 19, pp. 49-60; 
1864, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., vol, 13, p. 600.— Cope, 1871, Proc, Acad. Nat, Sci., 
Philadelphia, pp. 205-216; 1874, Journ. Acad. Nat. Sci., Philadelphia, ser. 2, 
vol. 8, pp. 96-124; 1879, Proc, Amer. Philos. Soc., vol. 18, p. 261; 1886, 
Proc. Amer. Philos* Soc., vol. 22, p. 379. 

Ctenosaura acanthura Gray, 1846, Cat. Lizards Brit. Mus., p. 191.^— Cope, 1866, 
Proc, Acad. Nat. Sci., Philadelphia, p. 124.— Sxjmichrast, 1880, Bull. Soc. 
Zool. France, vol. 6, p. 176.— ^Boxjlbngbr, 1885, Cat. Lizards Brit. Mus., vol. 2, 
p, 195,—GtlNTHBR, 1890, Biol. Cent. Amer., Rept* Batr., p. 5.— Ditmars, 1910. 
Reptiles of the World, p. 141. 

Cydura (Ctenosaura) acanthura Cope, 1869, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., vol, 6, 

p. 161. 

Ctenosaura teres Bocourt, 1874, Miss. Sci. Mex., Reptiles, vol. 3, p. 142.— Cope, 
1886, Proc. Amer, Philos. Soc., vol. 23, pp. 266-268; 1887, Bull. 32, U. S. 
Nat. Mus., p. 34.— Van Dbnbxjrgh, 1897, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci., Philadelphia, 
vol. 49, p. 461,— Cope, 1900, Rept. U. S. Nat. Mus. for 1898, p. 238. 

Cyclura (Ctenosaura) cycluroides G arm an, 1884, Bull. Essex Inst,, vol. 16, No. 1, 
p. 19. 

Cyclura (Lacerta) acanthura Garman, 1884, Bull. Essex Inst., vol. 16, No, 1, p. 19. 
Ctenosaura muUispinis Cope, 1885, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., vol. 23, p. 197 (part); 
1886, p. 266-267; 1887, Bull. 32, U. S. Nat. Mus., p. 34; 1900, Rep, U. S. Nat. 
Mus. for 1898, p, 237-240.— Ditmars, lOOT) Rept. Book, p. 107.— Stbjnbger 
and Barbour, 1917, Check-List N. Amer. Amph. Rept., ed. 1, p. 44.— Van 
Dbnburgh, 1922, Occ. Papers California Acad. Sci., No. 10, vol. 1, Lizards, p. 
64-66.— Stejneger and Barbour, 1923, Check-List, N. Amer. Amph. Rept., 
ed. 2, p. 42. 

Type. —Brit. Mus. Nat. Hist. No. XXII 20-a, Female, 

Type locality. —Restricted to Tampico, Tamaulipas, Mexico. 
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Diagnosis .—conspicuous transverse gular fold; median dorsal 
scales 66-80, considerably larger than body scales forming a serrated 
crest of slight elevation extending from the beginning of the neck to 
the sacrum; dorsal crest not even indicated by a row of carinated 
scales in sacral region. Tail very long and strongly marked into 
numerous verticilli (whorls or rings), composed of very long and very 
strongly carinated scales, each terminating in a lengthened point, 
thereby causing a spiny appearance throughout entire length of tail; 
whorls of spinous scales separated from each other by rows of smaller 
flat scales; flrst and second or first, second, and third whorls separated 
by three rows of smaller flat scales; next five or six whorls separated 
by two rows of smaller flat scales; a few whorls separated by one row 
of flat scales, these flat scales gradually becoming spinous until at or 
near middle of tail small flat scales disappear and tail exhibits a spiny 
appearance to end. (Of course a broken tail that has been regener¬ 
ated does not possess the armed scales on the regenerated portion.) 

Distrihviion .—This ctenosaur has the widest distribution of any 
member of the genus. It ranges from the States of Sonora and 
Chihuahua, Mexico, southward to the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
inhabiting sandy beaches and the foothills of the various mountain 
ranges. Most of the specimens that have been collected have been 
taken on the coastal slopes of the mountain ranges, very few being 
recorded from the interior regions. Specimens taken on the islands 
in the GuM of California and at Cape St. Lucas, Lower California, 
were in all probability carried over from the mainland. These lizards 
are regarded as food by some Indians and are often carried alive 
from place to place for that purpose. 

Many specimens in the museums in this country and in Europe 
bear simply the locality label “Mexico.” However, enough properly 
labeled material has been examined to insure accurate distribution 
charts. Specimens have been taken at Batopilas, Chihuahua, Mex¬ 
ico; on the western foothills of the Sierra Tarahumare Mountains; 
Tampico and Manuel, Tamaulipas; Miramar, Cerro del Gallo, 
Jalapa, and Panuco, Vera Cruz; Escuinapa and Tres Marias Island, 
Nayarit; Uruapan, Michoacan; Tlopa, Guerrero; Tetela, Morelos; 
Tehuantepec, Dominguillo (Dommgville); and Cuicatlan, Oaxaca. 

Description. —Brit. Mus. Nat. Hist. 20a. H. grown female type; 
Berlin No. 577^ H. grown male now M. C. Z. No. 22453, cotype of 
cyduroides; M. C. Z. No. 16070 adult male. Head elongate, flat 
above, covered with somewhat small hexagonal scales, and very dis¬ 
tinctly marked off, as it were, from body; muzzle narrowed, covered 
with rather large smooth scales; supraoculars small, flat, and hexag¬ 
onal, externals only about one-half as large as internals, and separated 
from each other by three rows of scales; ear opening almost as large as 
orbit; no dewlap; transverse gular fold present; parietal scales slightly 
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smaller than those on muzzle; nostrils large, very near tip of snout, 
almost tubular, opening obliquely backward; lores flat; 9-11 enlarged 
supralabials; 8-10 enlarged sublabials. Dorsal scales small, hardly 
more than half size of ventral scales, gradually increasing in size poste¬ 
riorly, smooth; a well-developed dorsal crest composed of from 65-80 
carinated scales, beginning just back of head, on neck, and continuing^ 
uninterrupted, to sacrum; in large, old males these spines are cone¬ 
like and often reach a height of 8-15 mm. Dorsal crest and caudal 
crest entirely separate, there being no indication of crest in sacral 
region. No spines on any scales of fore or hind limbs; femoral pores 
vary from 4-4 to 9-9. Tail slightly constricted at insertion, rounded 
posteriorly, at least twice as long as body in unmutilated specimens; 
caudal scales above and laterally, in whorls, large, spinous; whorls 
separated" by smaller flat scales, of which the median dorsal are spi¬ 
nous throughout length of tail; first and second or first, second, and 
third whorls of spinous scales separated by 3 rows of small flat basal 
scales; next 10 or 12 whorls of spinous scales separated by 2 rows of 
small flat scales; other whorls separated by only 1 row of flat scales, 
which about middle of tail, also become spinous, thereby giving distal 
half of tail a spiny appearance throughout. At base of tail, ventral 
scales much smaller, three rows corresponding to each pair above, 
slightly keeled and pointed posteriorly. After first 3 or 4 rows 
ventrals and dorsals approach each other in size, 2 rows of ventrals 
corresponding to a like number of dorsals. Toes rather long, espe¬ 
cially those of hind feet; claws strong and sharp. 

Measvrements .— 


Type 

Brit. Mus. 
No. 20a, F 
type 

Ootype of 
Ct. cvclu- 
roides Ber¬ 
lin No. 577, 
M now M, 
0. Z. No. 

22463 

Large adult 
MM. 0.Z. 
No. 16074 


Mm. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

liCEgth ot head. 

S8 

40 

60 

Length of body.—... 

m 

130 

166 

Length of toll.. 

289 

310 

430 

Total length. 

m 

480 

668 

Width of head over orbits.-..— __— 

22 

22 

28 


Coloration. —Adult: Head, neck, body, tail, and limbs dull brown¬ 
ish above; under parts lighter with somewhat indistinct clouds and 
marblings of a whitish cast. On beUy and sides are three or four 
bands of faded slate or bluish green which extend up and across back, 
being hardly visible except where dorsal crest spines are involved. 
A few very large males exhibit blotches of rusty red or cinnamon 
over body, especially on sides and shoulders. Large adults of this 
species are often referred to as “Black Ctenosaurs.” 

It seems that dried skins lose most of their color, so great weight 
should not be given to descriptions made from such specimens. 
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A few color descriptions representing the observations of different 
students on various sized specimens, under different conditions, may 
be of interest, hence the following notes: 

Shaw in his original description of OtenoBaura {Lacerta) acanihura^ 
based upon an alcoholic specimen, which was not more than half grown, 
says:^ Upper part glaucous, variegated with a few small and some¬ 
what indistinct clouds and marblings of a whitish cast. The tail and 
uhderparts are of a pale or yellowish color.^' 

Harlan, who in 1824 described and figured Otenosaura {Gyclura) 
teres ^ from a living specimen in the Museum of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Science, gives us this description: “ Color of this 
species dark green, on some parts of his back brilliant or glistening.^' 
Although there is no record of this specimen ever having been pre¬ 
served, the description together with the splendid illustration of the 
specimen leaves no doubt as to its identity with Otenosaura acantTiura. 

In writing of the color of the young of this species Wiegmann® says: 
^‘The color of the upper parts in this young specimen is a splendid 
yellowish green intermingled with bluish green and cloudy black-brown 
cross spots; three brown cross stripes go over the cheeks to the ear; 
the legs are sprinkled with numerous spots and the tail is ringed with 
brown. But this uncommon, beautiful coloring seems to disappear 
with advancing age." He also says concerning older specimen that 
^^A somewhat larger example shows faded bluish-green, or rather a 
green and blue glittering gray sprinkled with numberless black dots. 
Upon them no traces of other marks are left visible." 

Cope,® who described Otenosaura mvltispinis, a synonym of acan- 
thura, from a full-grown male, says: ‘‘Color above and below black,^' 
The writer examined this type of multispiniSf which is a stuffed skin, 
and found it to be a true acanfhura and that the underparts showed 
indistinct whitish markings, Just as do most of the larger specimen. 

Gunther^ says: 

The coloration varies and changes with age. The ground color of the young 
is generally green, marbled with darker on the back, the dark markings forming 
more or less distinct, irregular cross bands, which are sometimes confluent, some¬ 
times spotted with black, and about seven or eight in number on the back. With 
age the dark color becomes more diffused and irregularly distributed over the body, 
at places entirely suppressing the ground color, which itself assumes a more 
olive tinge or changes into yellowish. Specimens from Tampico are uniform 
black when adult, and of a greenish-olive when young. 

' Remarics. —Originally Otenosaura acantJiura was described by Shaw 
in 1802 from a half-grown female specimen, the date and place of 
collection and the name of the collector being unknown. 


«Shaw, George. General ZoSlogy, vol. 8, part 1, p. 216,1802. 

< Harlan, K. Journ. Acad, Nat. Sci. Philadelphia, vol. 4. pp. 242-251, pi. 26,1824. 

* Wiegmann, V. J. Oken’s Isis., p. 371,1828. 

* Cope, E. n. Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. Phila., vol, 23, p. 267,1886. 

7 Gunther, A. 0, L, G. Biol. Cent, Amer. Bept. Batr., p. 57,1800. 
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In the spring of 1824 a living specimen was brought from Tampico, 
Tamaulipas, Mexico, by Captain iDallas, and presented to the Acad¬ 
emy of Natural History, Philadelphia, where it remained alive for 
several mqnths. Mr. Harlan of the Academy Museum observed 
this lizard for several months, and in November, 1824, published a 
description of the specimen and notes on its habits in captivity. 
The plate accompanying the description makes it very clear that 
this species, which he called Oyclura teres, is in reality only an adult 
of Ctenosaura acanihma. With this evidence in hand and with 
records of many additional findings of this species in the Tampico 
district, I hereby restrict the typo locality of Ctenosaura amnthura 
to Tampico, Tamaulipas, Mexico. 

Wiegmann published in 1828 an account of a new species, Ctenosaura 
cycluroides,^ based upon three specimens collected by Deppe in 
“Mexico,” the same year, and deposited in the Zoologische Museum 
at Berlin, Germany. He created the genus Ctenosaura at this time. 
His specimens were kept together as cotypes, No. 677, a male, and 
Nos. 576 and 578, females. All were the same size apd not over 
one-third grown. No. 677, a cotype, is now in possession of the 
Museum of Comparative ZoSlogy (M. C. Z. No. 2253), Cambridge, 
Mass., received m exchange. The three specimens are certainly 
Ctenosaura acantfmra. A few years after describing Ctenosaura 
cycluroides, Wiegmann, for some unknown reason, decided to rede¬ 
scribe these same specimens. Accordingly he gave up the genus 
Ctenosaura, that he had created in 1828, went back to the old genus 
Cyclura and redescribed them in 1834 as Oyclura denticulata,^ usihg 
specimen 578 as the type. In describing CycluradenticvIataWi&gminn 
even lists Ctenosaura cycluroides as a synonym, but he assigns no reason 
for putting away the original name. Perhaps he liked the new name 
better. At any rate the types of both species were the same individ¬ 
uals, in the same containers and they bore the same accession numbers, 
locality labels, and collector’s name, all in the handwi-iting of Wiog- 
mann himself. How does the writer know these facts? Because in 
examining the jar containing specimen number 577 the large printed 
label bearing the name Cyclura deniiculaia accidently became saturated 
with alcohol and water and slipped down the side of the jar, thereby 
exposing the original label. The other jars were treated similarly and 
yielded like results. A check-up on the specimens, with the curator 
of the department in question, revealed the fact that the specimens 
were the same individuals, only the original accession numbers of 
Ctenosaura cycluroides being listed. 

In the same publication Wiegmann described a new species, Cyclura 
articulata, giving as a synonym Iguana {Ctenosaura) >armata, which 
was described by Gray in 1831,'® and which is Ctenosaura acanthura of 

»'Wiegmann, V. J, Oken^s Isis., p. 371,1828, 

* ^ TV/Ta-rl/tftT^a. nn. 43-44.1S34. 
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Shaw. Again he assigns no reason for changing the name of a species. 
Fortunately, however, neither of his last two species were ever recorded 
as distinct, the ''law of priority,although not known as such at that 
time, having taken care of the situation. 

In 1886 Cope published the description of Otenosaura multispinis,^^ 
based upon an adult male dried skin from Dondominguillo {Dondom- 
ingville), Oaxaca, Mexico. A careful examination of this specimen 
and comparison with others indicates very conclusively that it . is 
merely a "dark phase,^' or mature individual of acanthura* As a 
matter of fact the large specimens of acanthura are commonly known 
as black ctenosaurs. 

Perhaps the most interesting observations made on this species are 
recorded by Ditmars.^^ He says: 

The old lizards are generally uniform jet black with marblings of olive or even 
exhibiting reddish blotches. They are surly brutes, immediately showing fight 
when cornered, not only endeavoring to bite, but dealing ugly blows with the gener¬ 
ously spiked tail. From painful experience the writer (Ditmars) can testify that 
a blow from the spiny tail is capable of producing a severe laceration. If an 
avenue of escape is open, most specimens prefer flight to combat. If discovered 
while sunning in their favorite position, on top of a rock in a forest opening, the 
creature hurls himself into the shrubbery making as much noise as a frightened 
cow, as it goes away to a considerable distance. This species is not much' in the 
habit of ascending trees; it can, however, climb fairly well. On the ground it is 
very fleet, running with the body high, the tail slightly elevated. A strong lizard 
can easily outrun a man as to speed, invariably escaping by darting into a thicket. 
Very young specimens are uniform, bright emerald green. They are persistently 
terrestrial, running on their hind legs in kangaroolike fashion when frightened. 
Observations made in large yards with a number of species of lizards, however, 
have demonstrated to the writer that the habit is prevalent among many of the 
long-bodied laoertilians of both the Agamidae and the Iguanidae. He has thus 
far noted the habit among 10 genera. It seems probable we have here a heredi¬ 
tary character, handed down from gigantic reptiles of the past, for several of those 
creatures, now known only by the ponderous fossils imbedded under mountains 
of rock, were constructed to stalk about on their powerful hind. legs. 

In its natural environment acanthura is thought of as being strictly 
vegetarian in its diet, but the dissection of many stomachs shows that 
it also is very fond of insects. 

Harlan^® observed that a specimen living in the Philadelphia 
Museum for several months ate nothing of its own accord, but that 
when raw meat or fruit was placed in its mouth, would swallow it 
leisurely without chewing. He showed a preference for raw meat, 
and always rejected cooked meat. During the summer the speci¬ 
men subsisted chiefly on fruit and was never observed to drink. 
During the autumn (November, 1824) he became considerably torpid, 
remaining in one position for hours, without any disposition to move 
unless roused, when he displayed considerable activity. He became 

—-----— ■ _ " ■ - ■___ I - _ ... 

1^11 Cope, E. D. Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. Phila., vol. 23, p. 267,1886. 

” Ditmars, E. L, The Reptiles of the World, p. 141,1910. 

1 js Harlan, R. Joum. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philadelphia, vol. 4, pp. 242-251, 1824. 
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exceedingly tame, and was fond of being washed with a wet sponge. 
He showed no disposition to bite, but when teased oi* tickled on the 
leg defended himself with his prickly tail, with which he was able to 
strike in every direction. 

MaUncH examined .— 


Specimen 


Brit. Mus.: 
XXII 


Berlin Mus*: 
576_ 


677- 

676-. 


A.M.N.H.: 

1649. 

1662. 

1686. 

1696—. 

6403—. 


1Q234-. 
20163-72—1 
24361-2— 


Se:c 


F. 

F. 

8F. 

2M. 

3F. 

2M. 


F, 

M. 


Ago 


M. 


26341-, 


80430-— 

46835—— 

46860- 

47194_ 

68137- 

68498_ 

71634 - 

71635 - 


72737.. 

M.C.Z.: 

2847.. . 

6850.. . 
16073-. 


16074-, 

17481,, 


19246-^. 


Half grown. 
Adult— 

.—do. I 

.— .do_ 

Half grown. 

Adults- 

Half grown. 

_do_-I 

—do. I 


Locality 


« Mexico'*_ 

Tampico, Tamau- 
lipas, Mexico. 
Tres Marias, Na- 
yarlt, Mexico. 

_do. 

Tetela, Morelos, 
Mexico. 

.—-do.. 


Mexico.. 

.do ,. 

—do,. 


_do__ 

do,— 

-do — 

Young_ 

.—do —. 

_do_ 

Half grown.! 


Guerrero, Mexico. 

Bsouinapa, Sina¬ 
loa, Mexico, 
.—do 

1-do-— 

Mirador, Vera 
Oruz, Mexico. 

TJruapax, Micho^ 
aoan, Mexico. 

Tehuantepec, 
Oaxaca, Mexico. 

Isabellsland.Tres 
Marlas I^and, 
Mexico. 


Date 


Prior to 1802- 
Nov. 13,1889. 

Oct. 1,188L,J 


—do... 

Sept. 80,1908. 

Apr. H, 1866, 
1828_ 


1828„. 

1828.. 


gi 

gl;;;:::::::: 

0) -- 

1879. 

Aug. 29,1892-1 
Apr. 23,1897. 


Collector 


Hemarks 


Richardson 


. Type. 


Forrer. 

do., 

Dr. H. Gadow.-I 

Purchase — 

F. Deppe- 

.do. 

-_do. 


Kevins. 

J. H. Batty- 


do—,,, 

.i-„-do 


Half grown. 

_do. 

Young_ 

about 80 miles 
above Tampico, 
Mexico. 

Tehuantepec, 
Oaxaca, Mexico. 

Cuicatlan, Oaxaca, 
Mexico. 

Tlapa, Guerrero, 
Mexico. 

Cuicatlan, Oaxaca, 
Mexico. 

Balsas, Guerrero, 

(?)- 

Oct. 12, 1894. 

Dec. 2,1894— 

F. Sumichrast— 

Nelson and 
Goldman. 

.do. 

_do_ 

Oct, 0, 1894- 

1901___ 

—do. 

J. Hurter_ 

Halfgrown. 

_do_ 

Mexico. 

Tehauntepoc, 
Oaxaca, Mexico. 
Isabel Island, Na- 
yarit, Mexico. 
Tres Marias Is- 

1905. 

_do_ 

(?) _ 

T. frilftvip. 

_do_ 

(?). 

drt . 

-Adiilf._ 

land, Nayarit, 
Mexico. 

Dondominguilla, 
Oaxaca, Mexico. 

“Jalapa,** Mexico, 

Chihuahua, Mex¬ 

1824. 

Captain Dallas. 

E. B. Mantes.— 

Half grown. 

Adult 

Novem her, 
1872. 

Young. 

ico. 

Cerro del Gallo, 

1921 _ 

E* B, Dunn.—.. 

Adult. 

Vera Cruz, 
Mexico. 

Cerro del Gallo... 

1921. 

.do. 

Half grown. 

Manuel, Tamauli- 

Oct. 27,1922- 

W. W. Brown- 

__do_ 

pas, Mexico. 

P anuco, Vera 

Apr. 16,1923. 

IRSft. » - 

do _—, 

_do_ 

Cruz, Mexico. 

.. 

F. Deppo_ 





Dr.O.Sartonius. 
Professor Duges, 
P. L. JTouy,...., 
B. W. Nelson,*. 


Ootype Cyclu- 
maei. 

Do. 

Ootype Oydv^ 
rofdes and 
type 
lata. 


10 specimens. 


Typo of inuUU 
spinis. 


Formerly Ber 
lin cotype 
No. 677. 
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CTENOSAURA HEMILOPHA (Cope) 

Plate 5 

Iguana acanthura Blainville, 1836, Nouv. Ann. Mus., vol, 4, p. 288, pi 24, fig. 1. 
Cydura acanthura Dum:6iiil and Bibron, 1837, Erp4tologie G4n6rale, vol. 4, p. 
22 (part).— Yarrow, 1883, Bull. 24, U. S. Nat. Mus., pp. 11, 71.— Beldino, 
1887, West. Amer. Scientist, vol. 3, No. 24, p. 98. 

Ctenosaura species Baird, 1859, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philadelphia, p. 300. 
Cydura {Ctenosaura) hemilopha Cope, 1863, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci, Philadelphia, 
p. 105-106; (Type locality, Cape St. Lucas, Lower Cal); 1875, Bull. No. 1, 
U. S. Nat. Mus., pp. 60, 93.— ^Yarrow, 1883, Bull. 24, U. S. Nat. Mus., pp. 11, 
71, 189.— Garman, 1884, Bull. Essex. Inst., vol. 16, No. 1, p. 19.— Bblding, 
1887, West. Amer. Scientist, vol. 3, No. 24, p. 98. 

Ctenosaura hemilopha Cope, 1866, Proc. Acad. Nat, Sci. Philadelphia, p. 312.— 
Botjdenger, 1886, Cat. Lizards Brit. Mus., vol. 2, p. 197.— Cope, 1886, Proc. 
Amer. Philos, Soc., voL 23, p. 266; 1886, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci., Philadelphia, 
p. 312; 1887, Bull. 32, U. S. Nat. Mus., p. 33.— Van Denbttrgh, 1895, Proc. 
California Acad. Sci., ser. 2, vol. 5, p. 88.—Mocquabd, 1899, Nouv. Arch. Mus. 
Hist. Nat. Paris, ser. 4, vol l,p. 300.—Cope, 1900, Kept. U. S. Nat. Mus. for 
1898, p, 238, fig. 17.—Ditmars, 1907, Reptile Book, p. 107.— Townsend, 

1916, Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., voL 35, p. 430.— Stejnbger and Barbour, 

1917, Check list, N. Amer. Amph. Kept., p. 44.— Van Denburgh and Slevin, 
1921, Proc. Cal^ornia Acad. Sci., ser. 4, vol 11, No. 4, pp. 50, 55.— Nelson, 
1921, Mem., Nat. Acad. ScL, vol 16, No. 1, pp. 84, 114, 115,123.— Terron, 
1921, Mem, 7, Rev. Soc. Cient, Antonio Alzate, vol c9, pp. 164,166,168.— Van 
Denburgh, 1922, Occ. Papers California Acad. Sci., No. 10, Rept. West* N. 
Amer., vol. 1, p. 66.— Stbjnegbr and Barbour, 1923, Check list N. Amer. 
Amph. Rept., ed. 2, p. 42. 

Ctenosaura acanthura Bocourt, 1874, Miss. Sci. Mex. Reptiles, p. 138. 
Ctenosaura interrupta Bocourt, 1882, Le Naturaliste, vol. 2, No. 6, p. 47. 
Cydura teres Yarrow, 1883, Bull. 24, U. S. Nat. Mus., pp. 11, 71.— Bedding, 
1887, West. Amer. Scientist, vol, 3, No. 24, p. 98. 

Ctenosaura conspicuosa Dickerson, 1919, Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., vol. 41, 
Art. 10, p. 461.— Nelson, 1921, Mem. No. 1, Nat. Acad. Sci., vol 16, p. 171, 
Ctenosaura insulana DiGkerson, 1919, Bull. Amer, Mus. Hist., vol. 41, Art. 10, 
pp. 462, 463.— Nelson, 1921, Mem. Nat, Acad. Sci., vol 16, No. 1, pp. 114, 
116, 171. 

Type ,—From 4 ootypes, No. 529, U.S.N.M. 

Type locality, —Cape St, Lucas, Lower California, Mexico; John 
Xantus, collector. 

Diagnosis,—Dorsal crest confined to anterior three-fourths of back, 
shoulder, and neck region; never continued on the posterior fourth of 
back. Four or five black blotches on vertebral linje, separated by 
areas paler than the general tint. First black marking small, second 
broader than long and faintly continuous with the blackish brown on 
the ventral surface. Fifth almost confined to the median scales. 

Distribution, —This species occurs in the southern two-thirds of the 
Lower California Peninsula, specimens having been taken at Cape 
St. Lucas (the type), San Jose del Cabo, Miraflores, La Paz, San 
88910—28-2 
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Pedro, Santa Anita, San Antonio, San Bartolo, Buena Vista, Santi¬ 
ago, Agua Caliente, Sierra San Lozaro, Pescadero, Trumfo, Todos 
Santos, and Hanson Laguna. It has also been taken on the follow¬ 
ing islands in the Gulf of California: Geralbo, San Esteban, and San 
Pedro Nolasco. 

The questionable occurrence of this species on the mainland of 
Mexico is mentioned below under the remarks on the species. 

Van Denburgh, who in all probability examined and studied more 
individuals of this species than any other worker, published in 1922'* 
the most accurate account concerning it. From this paper I have 
quoted freely, placing in quotation marks the extracts taken there¬ 
from. The description which follows immediately has been slightly 
modified according to my observations. 

Description. —^U.S.N.M. No. 69489-H, grown cotype; M. C. Z. 
No. 13179, adult male; 3178, adult male; A. M. N. H. No. 2073, adult 
male. Body considerably compressed. Tail conical at base, where 
almost square in sections. Limbs and head large, latter sharply tri¬ 
angular with flattened top and almost vertical sides. Nostrils large, 
in a round plate whose posterior edge is nearer to orbit than to end 
of snout. Rostral and symphyseal plates very broad and low. Ten 
labials. A very large plate below the eyes; a series of large super- 
ciliaries. Entire top and sides of head covered with small, irregular 
hexagonal plates, convex, except on snout and lores. Ear opening 
very large, almost vertical, and without denticulation. Several series 
of large sublabial plates, passing gradually into gulars. Dorsal crest 
begins some distance behind shielded part of head, is composed of 
high spines on nape, and gradually diminishes in height posteriorly. 
It is continued on middle third of vertebral line of body as a series 
of enlarged flat plates, but is not traceable on posterior third. Back 
and sides covered with small, smooth, subquadrate scales, which pass 
gradually into larger ventrals. Gular region covered with smooth 
scales, which become gradually larger posteriorly. Smallest gulars 
larger than dorsals, the largest smaller than ventrals. Scales on 
limbs all smooth. Tail bearing whorls of spinous scales; the first 
and second, *and occasionally the third, of these whorls separated from 
each other by three series of smaller smooth scales; third, fourth, 
fifth, and sixth spiny whorls each preceded by two series of smooth 
scales, and the 'more distal whorls by single series which gradually 
become spinous. Number of femoral pores ranges from four to eight 
on each side. Dorsal crest higher in males than in females, but 
, never continued on posterior part of back. 

M Van Denbuigh. Occ. Papers of California Acad, of Sci., No. 10. The Kept, of W. N. Amer., Part 1, 
Lizards, pp. 67-71, 1922. 
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Measurements .— 


1 

M.O.Z. 
No. 317851. 

A.M.N.H. 
No. 2073 M. 

Length of head__, _ -_ ,_1_—_ -_— 

Mm. 

38 

Mm. 

75 

Length of body________.......... 

115 

185 

Length of tail_ ______ 

276 

420 

Total length_-________ 

428 

- 680 

Width of head over orbits____-_............. 

20 

35 




The following paragraphs are taken from Van Denburgh: 

Coloration .—The top and sides of the head are dull pea green. The back, 
sides, and hind limbs are pale straw color, heavily washed with pale olive, and 
spotted and reticulated with seal brown and black- There are five black 
blotches on the vertebral line, separated by areas paler than the general tiiit. 
The first of these black markings is very small; the second is broader than long; 
the third and fourth are very large and faintly continuous with the blackish 
brown of the ventral surface; the fifth is almost confined to the enlarged medial 
scales. There are two longitudinal black blotches on the side of the neck and 
two corresponding lines on the temple. The chin, gular region, chest, and fore 
limbs are blackish brown. The tail has a ground color of straw yellow clouded 
with olive, but is dull pea green on the spines, and barred with seal brown 
terminally. 

The youngest individuals (58 to 76 mm. from snout to vent) are bright terre- 
verde green above, except on the tail, which has broad rings of dark olive sepa¬ 
rated by narrow ones of broccoli brown. There are very faint indications of 
dark vertebral bars. The lower parts are yellowish white, tinged with green. 
As the animals increase in size the green gradually disappears and the dark 
markings increase in size and number until adult coloration is assumed. 

A living specimen was colored as follows: The back and sides are grayish, 
mottled with black. Three transverse black bands across the shoulders. The 
upper surfaces of the fore limbs are black, spotted with gray; of the hind limbs, 
gray mottled with black. The gular region is black, bordered with gray. The 
ventral surface between the fore limbs is black. The belly is grayish. The tail 
in all specimens is ringed with alternate wide banks of brown and yellow. 

Remarks .—This large lizard is very common in many parts of the cape region 
of Lower California, Mexico, where it lives either among rocks or trees. It ordi¬ 
narily lives upon vegetable food, but it may eat crabs when its usual food is 
scanty. It is locally known as the iguana and is eaten by the natives. Its 
spiny tail is used by it as a means of defense. 

Mr. J. R. Sieving® of the California Academy of Science, says of 
this species: 

It is fairly abundant where found and inhabits the large granite bowlders in 
company with Uta thalassina. Where bowlders are not plentiful these iguanas 
resort to trees. At San Bartolo they were seen only among the granite bowlders, 
which abound in that vicinity, but at San Pedro and Agua Caliente they were 
found in the trees; none were observed on the ground. They seem to live 


w Oec. Papers of Calif. Acad, of Sci., No. 10, pp. 67-71, 1922. 
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strictly on vegetable matter, and the stomachs of the specimens collected con¬ 
tained the leaves of one of the common trees. On breaking off a hollow limb of a 
tree, at San Pedro, a specimen was found so tightly wedged within that it could 
be secured only by cutting it out with a small hand ax. They have the same habit 
as our chuckwalla (Sauromalus ater) of getting into crevices and holding tight by 
puflang up the body. Large specimens are very rare, as the natives kill them for 
food whenever they find one of desirable size. They are somewhat vicious when 
captured, and when held by the tail will always keep the mouth open ready to 
seize whatever comes within reach. 

In Otenosaura Tiemilopha there is great variation in the height and 
length of the dorsal crest and the point at which the enlarged series 
of scales stops on the back. Also there is great variability in the size of 
the large caudal scales and of the keeling on the scales of the limbs. 
Perhaps the greatest variation is in the color of the individuals. The 
black markings which serve as one of the most striking characteris¬ 
tics of the species vary in number, size, and shape. The ground color 
includes all shades between a pale yellowish gray to a dark slaty 
brown. Indeed, the diversity is so great as to lead one to doubt the 
distinctiveness of several species that have been described since Tiemi- 
lopJia was first described. Blainville,^^ prior to the establishment of 
this species, described and figured it, calling it Iguma acanthuray 
thinking it to beShaw^s acanihura* For many years workers confused 
this species with acanthura. Cope, in 1863,^® was the first to recog¬ 
nize the distinction and accordingly published his description, taken 
from four cotypes, received from Cape St. Lucas, Lower California. 
He placed it in the genus Cyclura, but later, 1866, placed it in the 
genus Ctenosawa. 

In 1882 Bocourt described Gtenosaura interrwpta from specimens 
of 'hemUopTia collected by M. Botta m Lower California. An exam¬ 
ination of the types in Paris, and one of the cotypes in the British 
Museum, leaves no doubt as to their being true Tiemilopha, They 
agree in every respect with Cope's types, in Washington. 

The species, insulana^ based upon specimens from Ceralbo Island 
and conspicmsa from San Esteban Island, were described in 1919 by 
Dickerson. 

Concerning these species Van Denburgh says: 

With good series of specimens from both these islands and from San Pedro 
Nolasco Island and the cape region of Lower California before me, I am unable 
to detect any difference in proportions or in coloration, or in the size of the 
spines of the caudal whorls, or the height or length of the dorsal crest, which 
are not fuUy covered by individual variation in each locality. As regards the 
keeling and mucronation of the scales of the legs and foot, the same is true, 
great individual variation in the strength of the keeling and mucronation beings 

i^Blainviile, de, N<juv. Ana. Mus., vol. 4, p. 288, pi. 24, fig. 1, 1835. 

“Cope, Proc. Acad, Nat. Sci. Philadelphia, pp. 105-106, 18C3, 

“BoeoTirt, Le Naturaliste, vol. 2, No. 6, p. 47, 1882. 

» Dickerson, Bull. Amer. Mus, Nat. Hist., vol. 41, pp. 46M62,1019. 
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found in all four localities. These specimens, therefore, are all referred to the 
one species, Ctenosaura hemilopha. Femoral pores in specimens from San Este¬ 
ban Island vary from 5 to 8; in those from San Pedro Nolasco Island, from 6 
to 9; in 10 from Ceralbo Island, from 6 to 8; in 50 from the cape region, from 
4 to 7. 

The writer examined the types of Gtenosaura insulana and conspic- 
uosa and could find no characters that are not included in the nor¬ 
mal individual variations of Jiemilopha. ^ 

Three young specimens belonging to the United States National 
Museum (No. 13484), collected at Guaymas, on the west coast of 
Sonora, and labeled Gtenosaura muLtispinis^^ are TiemUopha, Another 
specimen, U.S.N.M. No. 17178, also laibeled^^Ctenosaura 
and said to have been collected at Nogales, Ariz., is a three-fourths 
grown male of hemilopha. Concerning the latter the United States 
National Museum catalogue record sho’ws that it was brought into 
town by a boy who was leading it around by a string.’’ George B. 
Marsh procured the specimen from the boy, and turned it over to 
P. L, Jouy, who sent it to the Museum at Washington. 

The three young specimens from Guaymas were in all probability 
reared in that vicinity, the original stock having been taken there by 
travelers from one of the islands of the Gulf of California or from 
the mainland of Lower California. The Arizona record is very 
doubtful. 

Material examined ,— 


specimen 

Sex 

■ 

Age 

Locality 

Date 

Collector 

U.S.N.M,: 


Half grown.. 

Sorio Rancho, 
Lower Califor¬ 
nia, Mexico. 

C^e St. Lucas, 
Lower Califor¬ 
nia, Mexico. 

Miraflores, Lower 
California, Mex¬ 
ico. 

La Paz, Lower 
California, Mex¬ 
ico. 

_do_,_ 

1 R 50 

•T-yantiiR. _ _ 

_ 

122 #^ - _ 


(?^ 

do . - 




. 

Tj. Raldiog™,- 

- _ 



_ - 

do.- 




1 RR 2 _ 

_do _ 

, , 

. 


-Miraflores, Lower 
California, Mex¬ 
ico. 

La Paz, Lower 
California, Mex¬ 
ico. 

Guaymas, Sonora, 
Mexico. 

Nogales, Ariz _ 

1 RR 2 __ 

do ^ ^ 




1 SR 2 _ 

do_ 


M. 

M. 

Young-_- 

1R83_ 

H. P. Emerio— 

P. L. Jouy and 
G. B. Marsh. 
L. Belding 

17178 

Half grown. 

IROn 


Lower California, 
Mexico. 

Cape St. Lucas, 
Lower Califor¬ 
nia, Mexico. 

Santiago, Lower 
California, Mex¬ 
ico. 

Santa Anata, 
Lower Califor¬ 
nia, Mexico. 

Cape St. Lucas, 
Lower Califor¬ 
nia, Mexico. 

(?) _ 

24686-93_— 



' lSf ?0 _ 

J- Xantna,,- 

WfiQ4 

M. 

Half grown. 

December, 

1859 

Jan. 15, 1906 . 

Jan. 1 , 1906 - 

_do. 

37578-9_ 

Nelson and 
Goldman. 

do_ 

37580-1_ 








Bemarks 


Scotypes. 


8 specimens. 

2 specimens. 
Do. 
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Material examined. —Continued. 


Specimen 

Sex 

Age 

Locality 

Date 

Collector 

Remarks 

U.S.N.M.: 
a7i^R2_ 



San Jose del Cabo, 

Jan. 10,1900- 

Nelson and 





Lower Califor¬ 
nia, Mexico. 

-dp - ___ 

Apr. 3^ 1895.. 
_do.— 

Goldman. 

J. E. McLollan. 


. 

, 47172 



.do___ 

do. 


dfORR 



Kio Mayo, Camoa 
Sonora, Mexico. 
Lower California, 

! Jan. 22, 1899.. 

(?) _ 

E. A. Goldman. 


« 



.Tv iTnrter- 

3 specimens. 

Type of Ct iitr 
9Ulana. 

Type of CL 
conspkuosa. 

2 specimens. 


M. 

M. 

Ad,iilt_ 

Mexico. 

Cerralvo Islands, 

1911_ 

C.H. Townsend. 

. dp- _ 

/M440--. „ 

_—do- 

Lowet Califor¬ 
nia, Mexico. 

San Esteb&n 

ifiii 

64661-2.,-. 

Island, Lower i 
California, Mex¬ 
ico. • 

1911 _ 

_do __ _ 




Cerralvo Islands, 

1911_ 

do. 

64554-9_ 



Lower Califor¬ 
nia, Mexico. 
Miraflores^ Lower 

1911--,_ 

_drt_ 

6 specimens. 

HQfine _ 



California, Mex¬ 
ico. 

Lower California, 
Mexico. 

San Nicholas, 
Cape St. Lucas, 
Lower Califor¬ 
nia, Mexico. 

Lower California, 
Mexico. 

._ _ 

(?)_ 

T. Xantus, 



Half grown. 

Arliilt... 

September, 

1859 

1911_ 

- dn- 

1 cotype. 

3 specimens 

6639-41_ 

F. 

Albatross Expe¬ 
dition. 

_do_‘ 

5657 

M. 

_do_ 

1911 _ 


M, 

Halfgrown. 
.....do__ 


1911 

- - d« 


20738 

F. 

_ dn _ 

1911— 

- dn- _ 


20739 

M. 

AdnTt— - 


1911- _ 



M.C.Z.: 

6817 

M. 

Ynnng 

Miraflores, Lower 
California,Mex¬ 
ico. 

-- dn_ 

190.3_ -„ 

G. Gisen , 

2 specimens. 

7087 

M. 

-do- 

Adfilt - 

190-3 _ 

dn 

IIUJIS 

M. 

Gape St. Lucas, 
Lower Califor¬ 
nia, Mexico. 

San Pedro Island, 

IftAQ 

J. Xantus-. _ 

J. R. Slevin__ 


13178-9_ 

M. 

.....do.-_ 

1909 

p p 

15874-6._ 

M. 

.....do..... 

Lower Califor¬ 
nia, Mexico. 
Cerralvo Island, 

1099 

do. 

15878. 

F. 

_do_ 

Lower Califor¬ 
nia, Mexico. 

San Esteban Is¬ 

1929 _ 

.1 

_ dn -. - 

Brit. Mus_ 

M. 

Half grown. 

-.do..... 

land. 

Lower California, 

(?) . 

M- RnttA.. 

Cotype of CL 
interrupta. 

M. 

Mexico, 
dn . 

(?) . 

(?) . 

Paris Mus.: 

2*24.3_ 

Adnlf: 

.....do _ 

m 

M. Botti)- _ 

6 6 

2245 . 


_ do . 

do _ . 

(?) . 

_ do . 

2295 


. do . 

Mexico 

ISOS 

(?) . 

2S4.3 


.....do _... 

Lower California, 

(?) - _ 

M.Rptta - - 

Do. 

96-120 

M. 

__ do..... 

Mexico. 

dp ,, . . 

(?) 

Dignpt. _ 

96-121 _ 

M. 

. do _ 

1_do_ 

(?) . 

dn 


97-438 _ 

Half grown. 

1 do 

m 

d n 




I 

1.1.i 



. CTENOSAUBA BBACHYLOPHA (Cope) 

Plate 6 


Ctenosaura teres brachylopha Cope, 1886, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., vol. 23, p. 269; 
1887, Bull. 32, U. S. Nat. Mus., p. 24. 

Cotypes.—Cat. Nos. 7180, 7181, 7182, 7183, U.S.N.M. Females. 
Typsloeality. —Mazatlan, Sinaloa, Mexico, 1867; Bischoff, collector- 
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Diagnosis. —^This species resembles somewhat Otenosaura pectinata 
and brevirostris, but may be distinguished from either of them by the 
absence of the median dorsal crest over the sacral region. Dorsal 
crest made up of 65 to 75 short processes and extends only to begin¬ 
ning of sacral region. First, second, third, fourth, fifth (and occa¬ 
sionally the sixth) caudal whorls of spinous scales separated by three 
rows of small flat basal scales. 

Distribviion. —^This species is found on the low coastal plains of 
western central Mexico. It has been collected in the States of 
Nayarit and Sinaloa, and it probably occurs also in Jalisco. The 
type specimens were collected by Bischoff near Mazatlan, in Sinaloa. 
Other specimens have been collected at Culiacan, Sinaloa, Tepic, San 
Bias, Maria Madre Island, Tres Marias Island, and Maria Cleofas 
Island, Nayarit. 

Description. —U.S.N.M. Nos. 7180, adult female stuffed shin, 24630 
adult male alcoholic specimen. Head normal in length, covered with 
small hexagonal scales; muzzle slightly decurved. Scales on muzzle 
larger than other head scales; supraocular smaU, being separated 
from each other by three or four rows of scales; nostrils large, much 
nearer tip of snout than to orbit, almost tubular, opening obliquely 
backward; rostral larger than mental; lores flat; 10 to 13 enlarged 
supralabials; 10 to 12 enlarged sublabials; ear opening as large or 
almost as large as orbit. Dorsal scales small and smooth, hardly 
more than half the size of ventrals, being almost granular on neck 
and gradually increasing in size posteriorly. Dorsal crest made up of 
65-75 very short processes, which appear as merely elongated com¬ 
pressed scales, longer than high, except on interscapular region, where 
they are as high as long. Three scales on the canthus rostralis, of 
which the posterior is longer than deep, second deeper than long, and 
third, adjacent to nares is deeper than long, and divided into a super¬ 
ior and an inferior plate; transverse gular fold present; scales on fore 
and hind legs not spinous. Caudal scales above and laterally in 
whorls of spinous and flat scales; first seven whorls of spinous scales 
being separated from each other by three rows of small flat basal 
scales; next seven whorls by two rows of flat scales and the remainder 
by one row which itself Anally become spinous, giving the distal third 
of tail a completely spinous appearance. Lower surface of tail covered 
with transverse series of smaller scales, strongly keeled and pointed 


posteriorly. Femoral pores 6-6 to 8-8. 

, Measurements .— ootypeu.s.N.M. 

No. 7180, female. 

Length of head_ 46 mm. 

Length of body.- 165 mm. 

Length of tail_310 mm. 

Total length_ 520 mm. 

Breadth of head over orbits-- 23 mm. 
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Goloraiion. —Cope, in his original description, says: “The color is 
apparently green in life, punctuated with blackish brown. The punc- 
tulations arrange themselves into a row of median dorsal spots, and 
in three of the specimens into transverse bands near the middle of 
the sides of the abdomen. Tail with broad blackish rings.” 

Bemarks .—This species grows to be as large as any 'of the Cteno- 
saurs, a large male specimen, from Cleofas Island, measuring over 
1,000 millimeters from tip of rostrum to tip of tad. The food of this 
species consists largely of the leaves of trees and smaller plants. 

Dr. E. W. Nelson,*^ who collected extensively in Mexico, found 
that this species was “rather common, living mainly in hollow trees 
and in brushy places.” The highest elevation at which he collected 
the species was 500 feet. 

Material examined .— 


Specimen 


TT.S.N.M.: 

7180. -. 

7181. — 

7182. -. 

7183. — 
14078— 


24023. 


24624-. 

24626- 

24626- 

2462S.. 

24629- 

24630- 


31286- 

47966- 

47957- 

51407- 

58752.. 

58753- 

60988. 

65138- 

70665- 


Sex 


F. 

F. 

F. 

P. 

F. 


F. 


M. 

F, 

M. 

M, 

M. 


M. 


F. 

F. 


P. 


F. 

M. 

M. 


F. 


Age 

Locality 

Date 

Collector 

Adult 

Mazatlan, Sina- 
I loa, Mexico. 

_—do —_ 

do _ 

_ 

Rififthoff_ - 

—..do_ 

_ 

__do___ 

1867-__ _ 

.....do__ 

_do 


1R67_ _ 

_do___... 

Vnnnjr 

Tres Marias Is¬ 
lands, Nayarit, 
Mexico. 

Maria Madre Is¬ 
land, Nayarit, | 
Mexico, 
do_ 

(?) __ _ 

' A. Forrer.- 

Half grown. 

Young 

May 14, 1897. 

May 16,1897. 
——.do__ 

Nelson and 
Goldman. 

_do_ 

__do_ 

_do_—- 

.....do. 

.do. 

_do. 

_do. 

do _ 

Half grown. 

do _ 

May 24,1897. 

-do —-- 

May 29, 1897. 

(?^_ 

_do___ 

Adult_ 

-do_ 

Young 

Maria Cleofas Is¬ 

_do. 

.—.-do.......... 

lands, Nayarit, 
Mexico. 

(?)_ _ 

Boncard 

Adult_ 

Halfgrown. 
—...do __ 

Sinaloa, Mexico— 

__do___ 

San Bias, Naya¬ 
rit, Mexico. 
Tepic, Nayarit, 
Mexico. 

Sinaloa, Mexico... 
(?) 

Apr. 4, 1899- 

_do_ 

1073 __ 

Nelson and 
Goldman. 

_do- 

J. 0. Thompson. 

-do_ 

Young_ 

Half grown. 

Yoiing _ 

October, 1897. 

__do. 

(?)- 

lRfl7 _ 

E. W. Shufeldt- 

Tepic, Nayarit, 
Mexico. 

Culiacan, Sina¬ 
loa, Mexico. 

Nelson and 

Hah grown. 

Mar. 27,1926- 

Goldman. 

H. Meerschledt. 


Bemarks 


Cotype. 


Do, 

Do. 

Do. 


Very large 


CTENOSAURA PECTINATA (Wicgmaim) 

Plates 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 

Cyclura pectinata Wibgmann, 1834, Herpt, Mex., pi. 2, p. 42.— Dxjm:6ril at 
Bibron, 1837, Erp§t. G^n., vol. 4, pp. 217-221.— Fitzinqdr, 1843, Syst. Bept., 
p. 56.— Cope, 1886, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philadelphia, p. 124.— Bocotjrt, 1870, 
Miss. Scien. Max., vol. 3, Reptiles, p. 140.— Cope, 1871, Proc. Acad, Nat. Sci. 
Philadelphia, p. 216.— Garman, 1884, Bull. Essex Institute, vol. 16, p. 19,— 


«Nelson, E. W., Chief of the U. S. Bureau of Biologifsal Survey, supplied his field notes ou this genus 
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Cope, 188S, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., vol. 22, pp. 379-388. 

Ctenoaaura pectimta Gbat, 1846, Cat. Lizards Brit. Mus., pp. 191.— Sumichkast, 

1880, Bull. Soo. ZooL France, vol. 6, p. 174. 

Ctenosaura aeanthura BotrLENOEB, 1886, (Part) Cat. Lizards Brit. Mus., vol. 2, 

p. 197.— GUnthbe, 1890, Biol. Cent. Amer., pp. 56-67, pi. 30. 

Type. —^Berlin Museum No. 574, male. 

Type locality. —^Restricted, to Colima, Colima, Mexico. 

Diagnosis. —^TMs species is very near Gt. irevirostris, simUis and 
parkeri, having in common with them the dorsal crest extending to the 
base of the tail, uninterrupted in the sacral region, but differing from 
each of them in one or more important characters. From hrevirostris 
it differs in the length of the rostrum or muzzle; the rostrum of 
rostris being short and decurved while in pectinata it is elongate and 
not decurved m a pronounced manner., The arrangements of the 
caudal scales in pectinata and Irevirostris are essentially the same; the 
first five whorls of spinous scales being separated from each other by 
three rows of small flat scales; the remaining whorls being separated 
by two rows of small scales for a short distance, then by one row 
which gradually becomes spinous and similar to the other caudal 
scales. But in simUis only the first and second (and occasionally the 
third) whorls of spinous scales are separated from each other by 
three rows of small flat scales, the subsequent whorls of spinous 
scales being separated by two rows of flat scales up to about the 
middle of the length of the tail, then by one row of flat scales which 
gradually become spinous and similar to the other caudal scales just 
as in the other related species. In parkeri the first seven whorls of 
spinous scales are separated from each other by four rows of smaller 
flat scales. 

Distribytion.—Ctenosaura pectinata occurs on the west coast of Mex¬ 
ico from the State of Nayarit southward to Oaxaca. Collections 
have been made at San Bias, Maria Madre Islands, and Isabel Island, 
Nayarit; Colima City, and Mount Colima, Colima; Balsas and 
Acapulco, Guerrero; and San Geronimo, Oaxaca. 

Description. —^Berlin, type. No. 574, adult male; M.C.Z. 2726, adult 
male and female; 6982, adult female; A.M.N.H. 119, adult female. 
Head elongate, flat above, covered with small hexagonal scales very 
distinctly marked off from body. Scales on muzzle smooth and 
somewhat larger than other head scales; supraoculars small, flat¬ 
tened, and hexagonal, externals being, only about one-half as large as 
internals and separated from each other by a row of four scales. 
Ear opening almost as large as orbit; no dewlap, but a pronounced 
transverse gular fold present; nostrils large, very near tip of snout, 
almost tubular, opening obliquely backward; lores flat; supralabials. 
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12; sublabials, 14, Dorsal scales small, hardly more than half the 
size of ventrals, gradually increasing in size posteriorly, smooth; a 
well-developed dorsal crest composed of from 63 to 75 carinated 
scales extending from insertion of neck caudad to base of tail, being 
continuous over sacral region as true carinated scales, but much 
reduced in height. In old males these dorsal spines reach a height 
of 10 mm. Leg scales without spines. Femoral pores vary from 5-5 
to 7-7. Toes very long, especially those of hind feet; claws strong 
and sharp. Tail nearly cylindrical, scales on upper side being of two 
kinds, large and spinous, and small, low, flat scales arranged in 
whorls. Median dorsal scales are large and heavily armed through¬ 
out length of tail. The others are arranged m whorls; some whorls 
are spinous and some are flat and smooth. First 5 whorls of large 
spinous scales separated from each other by 3 rows of small flat 
scales; next 9 or 10 whorls of large spinous scales separated from 
each other by 2 rows of small flat scales, while on terminal three- 
fifths of tail all of scales gradually become equally spinous. At base 
of tail ventral scales are smaller than dorsals, four rows of ventrals 
corresponding to three above, slightly keeled and pointed posteriorly. 

Measurements .— 



Berlin Mu¬ 
seum, type 
No. 574 M. 

M.O.Z.M. 
No. 2726 

M.O.Z.F. 
No. 6982 

"Length of head. _ . _ _ _ _ . 

Mm. 

65 
205 
^405 
1660 
■ 28 

Mm. 

85 

220 

1180 

1485 

32 

Mm. 

70 

210 

455 

735 

30 

Leng^ body_ _ ____ __ 


TotSlength_ _ _ ___ __1 

Breadth m head over orbits_-_ 



1 Tail broken off. 


Coloration .—General body color is brown-olivaceous streaked with 
yellow. Dorsal spines are yellow wherever the yellow markings cross 
the mid-back. Upper portion of head is brown, lores yellowish. 
Except for two small transverse brown bands the lower maxillae is 
yellowish. Neck brown, with rather long yellow bar running caudad 
from posterior margin of tympanum, vanishing slightly caudad and 
above axilla of arm. Abdomen yellowish olive girdled by three 
brown (sometimes broken) bands. Breast brown; limbs brown with 
yellow marks and spots. Tail ringed with alternate, wide bands of 
brown and yellow. 

RemarJcs .—Wiegmann described this species from a male specimen 
collected by F. Deppe in '‘Mexico.’^ Many specimens, ranging in 
age and size from very young to adults, including both sexes, have 
been examined and found to agree with the tjrpe in all essential 
characteristics. 
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Material examined .— 


Specimen 

Sex 

Age 

Locality 

Date 

Collector 

Remarks 

Berlin: 

fi74_ 

M. 

F. 

M, 

M. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M.<t 

F. 

Arlnlt_ . 

Mexico_ 


F, Deppe. 

Type* 

2 specimens* 

8 specimens. 

Hassler expe¬ 
dition. 

2 specimens. 

Do. 

A.M,N.H.: 

119 

.....do_ 

Colima, Mexico_ 

_do..... 

1901_ 

L. Diguet. 

120 


1901 ___ _ 

_doL.. 

123_ 


Mount Colima, 
Mexico. 

Maria Madre Is¬ 
land, Nayarit, 
Mexico. 

Isabel Island, Na¬ 
yarit, Mexico. 

Prextla, Puebla, 
Mexico. 

Rio Balsas, Guer¬ 
rero, Mexico. 
.....do...... 

1«01_ . . 

.....do.. 

U.S.N.M.: 

24fl27 _ 

Young. 

Half grown. 

Young_ 

May 15, 1897- 

May, 1897.... 

B. W. Nelson... 

.....do.. 

_ 

47729. 

47919 

1S04 _ . 

Nelson and 
Goldman. 

.do. 

June 4, 1903.. 

47920. 


——do....,_ 

.do. 

51402.. 

61403. 

Young. 

.do. 

Tepic, Nayarit, 
Mexico. 

San Bias, Na¬ 
yarit, Mexico. 
.....do. 

Dec. 26,1913- 

Dec. 20,1913- 

J. C. Thompson- 

.do__ 

51404. 

.do.. 

.do. 

.do-,-. 

51405. 


__do_..._... 

.do. 

_-do...--.. ,. 

51406. 

.do_ 

.....do........ .... 

.do.. 

__do...,_—. 

72655-6._ 

.do. 

.do:.—. 

Tres Marias, Na¬ 
yarit, Mexico. 
_do_....._ 

1SS5 

A. Forrer.__ 

72657...... 

1S85 . 

_do__ 

1135-7. 

Half grown. 

Colima, Mexico... 

Acapulco, Guer¬ 
rero, Mexico, 
dn _ 

1914.__ 

G. Gluckert. 

Ti. Agn5?sia 

2040. 

1872.. 

2728. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Adult 

1874. 

Dr. F. Heidac- 
hoin. 

.....do........... 

2726. 

.do...... 

.do. 

San Qefoni'mo," 
Oaxaca, Mexico. 

1S74_ 

5982. 

1902 

(?).. 





CTENOSAURA BREVIBOSTRIS (Cope) 

Plates 12, 13, 16 

Ctenosawa breviro$tris Cope, 1886, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., voL 23, pp. 266-268; 
1887, Bull, 32, U. S. Nat, Mus., p. 34; 1900, Rep. U. S. Nat. Mhs. for 1898> 
p. 238. 

Ctenosaura acanthura GOntheb, 1890, Biol. Cent. Amer., Rept. Batr., p. 67^ 
(Part). 

Type. —Cat. No. 24709, U.S.N.M., male. 

Type locality. —Colima, Colima, Mexico, John Xantus, collector. 
Diagnosis. —This species is very similar to Ot. pectinata, but may 
be distinguished from it by the very short head with an obtuse muzzle, 
exhibiting a pronounced decurved profile. 

Distribution. —This species occurs on the Pacific foothills of the 
mountain ranges from Jalisco southward to Oaxaca. The type was 
'taken at Colima City; others have been taken at San Marcos, Jalisco; 
Manzanillo, Colima; Sierra Madre, Michoacan; and Guichicovi, 
Oaxaca. Over 90 specimens were collected at Colima by John Xantus. 

■ Description. —U.S.N.M. Nos. 24708, adult female; 24709, half grown 
male cotype; 47933, adult male. The following description is from 
Cope's original, with modifications according to the writer's observa¬ 
tions of the types. 
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Head very short with obtuSe muzzle, with pronounced decurved 
profile. Eyes large, nostril near end of muzzle, in anterior third of 
distance between end of muzzle and orbit. Scales on top of muzzle 
and of frontal region subquadrate or subbexagonal, those of temporal 
regions but little longer than wide. All are more or less convex, 
temporals more so; rostral plate larger than mental. Six rows of 
scales between nasal plates, some of which are wider than long. Three 
canthal scales, of which the anterior is horizontally divided in one 
specimen. Four rows of wide loral scales above four rows of narrow 
scales above thesupralabials. Supralabials, 11-12; sublabials, 14-15; 
loreals flat. Scales on muzzle larger than parietals; supraorbitals 
smaller than other head scales and separated from each other by four 
rows of scales. Dorsal scales small, hardly more than half size of 
ventrals, gradually increasing in size posteriorly, smooth. Dorsal 
crest composed of from 75 to 80 carinated scales, beginning just back 
of head, on neck, and continuing uninterrupted at sacrum, to base of 
tail. Crest over the sacrum is very low, but is present as raised 
'carinated scales, thereby maintaining median row of raised dorsal 
spines or crest. In female specimens entire crest is much lower than 
that of male; those of adult males reaching a height of 5 to 8 mm. 
Limbs are without heavy spinous scales. Tail is nearly cylindrical, 
scales on upper side being of two kinds; large spinous scales and 
small, low, flat scales, arranged in whorls. Median dorsal scales are 
large and heavily armed throughout length of tail; others are arranged 
in whorls; some whorls spinous and some flat. In one specimen 
the first 5 whorls of large spinous scales are separated from each other 
by 3 rows of small, flat scales; next 9 or 10 whorls of large spmous 
scales by 2 rows of small, flat scales; while on the terminal three-fifths 
of tail all of the scales gradually become equally spinous. At base 
of tail ventral scales are smaller, four rows corresponding to three 
above, slightly keeled and pointed posteriorly. Toes very long, 
especially those of hind feet; claws strong and sharp. 

In both specimens femoral pores are small, exceedingly so in female, 
which has six pores on each femur. Male has five pores on each 
femur. Both have distinct transverse gular fold. 

Measurements .— 



Type 
U.S.N.M. 
P., No. 
24708 

Cotype 

M„ No. 

■ 24709 

U.S.N.M. 
M., No. 
47933 

Length of head____ 

Mm. 

45 

197 

1403 

1645 

30 

Mm. 

40 i 
160 
420 
610 
25 

Mm, 

56 

196 

620 

776 

33 

Length of body_ 

Length of tail___1___ 

Total leiMrtih___ ^ 

Width of head over orbits 



1 Part of tail broken off. 
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Coloration .—General color of head and body blackish brown, being 
crossed on back between sacral and postscapular regions by five 
yellow, marks, which are bands posteriorly but become spots anteri¬ 
orly. These bands are more pronounced in females. Sides of neck 
yellow, contrasting strongly with black of throat and nape. This yel¬ 
low space is practically divided by a black line, which extends poste¬ 
riorly from angle of lower jaw. Under parts are yellowish, streaked 
slightly with waves of blackish-brown spots; a yellow stripe beginning 
at posterior border of tympanum extends caudad over shoulder, fading 
out slightly above and caudad to axilla of arm. Limbs are blackish, 
and on fore arms are numerous yellow scales; digits and tail are 
annulated with blackish-brown and yellow rings of about equal 
width. 

RemarJcs .—^This species has approximately the same distribution 
as Oienosaura pectinata and on account of the great similarity to it 
may be mistaken for it. Both species frequent trees, but are more 
often seen scurrying about on the ground and among the rocks. The 
chief difference between the two species is to be found in the struc¬ 
ture of the head. In brevirostris the head is very short and the muzzle 
is pronouncedly decurved, while in pectinata the head is long and the 
muzzle only slightly decurved. 

Material examined .— 


specimen Sex Age Locality Date Collector 


. Young. Colima, Mexico.,. July 1, 1865-_ J. Xantus. 

M.do-,— Sierra MadreMi- (?)... (?). 

choacan, Mexi¬ 
co. 

F. Adult. San Marcos, Ja- Mar. 26,1892, P. L. Jouy- 

lisco, Mexico. 

F. .do_-.do. Mar. 30,1892.do. 

F.-do. Colima, Mexico— (?)_. J. Xantus. 

M. Half grown_do.. (?)—.do— - 

Half growni.do — .—- i?)-1.do. 

F. Young.do. (?).#.do. 

M. Adult. Guichicovi, Oax- June28, 1895. Nelson and 

aca, Mexico. Goldman. 

F. Half grown. Colima, Mexico... July, 1902_J. Hurter. 

M. Young_ Manzanillo, Coli- Feoruary, J. Xantus. 

ma, Mexico. 1863 

63702-31—I _do. Colima, Mexico_ (?).—...do_.... 

63732 . M.’ _do. Tonala, Colima, (?)....do. 

Mexico. 

63733 . M.do.do - (?),_.do..... 

63734-68... do_ Colima, Mexico— July, 1863...._do. 


CTENOSAUEA PAREERI, new species 

Plates 14, 15 

Type .— Cat. No. 18967, U.S.N.M., adult female. Barranca Ibarra, 
Jalisco, Mexico. April 22, 1892, P. L. Jouy. 

Paratypes .— Cat. No. 18970, U.S.N.M., a half-grown female having 
same data; Brit. Mus. No. 1, adult male; No. 75, half-grown male; 



Bemarks 

2 specimens. 


Ootg)e. 

10 specimens. 
4 specimens. 


30 specimens. 
2 specimens. 

35 specimens- 
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No. 76, adult female. From Tres Marias, Nayari't, Mexico, by 
M. Forrer. 

Diagnosis .—Dorsal crest very pronounced, not interrupted at sa¬ 
crum, the continuity being effected by short lobes or depressed but 
enlarged scales. Tail ringed on upper half with whorls of strong and 
very spinous scales. First six whorls of spinous scales are separated 
from each other by four rows of smaller flat scales; the next three 
by three distinct rows and a partial fourth which borders the median 
dorsal spines of the tail. Subsequent whorls up to half the length 
of the tail are separated from each other by two rows of small 
scales. Distal half of tail appears spinose throughout, the smaller 
scales becoming larger and gradually pass into the spinous type. A 
comparison of this species with its most nearly related species is 
given under Gt. pectinata. 

Distribution .—This species is known only from Barranca Ib«rra, 
Jalisco, and Tres Marias, Nayarit. 

Description, —^U.S.N.M. Nos. 18967, adult female type; 18970, half- 
grown female paratype; Brit. Mus. Nat. Hist. Nos. 1, adult male; 
75, adult male; 76, adult female, paratypes. Head long and narrow, 
covered with small hexagonal scales and very distinctly marked off 
from the body. Transverse gular fold present; no dewlap. Scales 
on muzzle larger than other head scales. Nostrils large, situated in 
the anterior third of the distance between •orbit and tip of muzzle; 
nostral equal in width to mental, and deeper; lores flat, supralabials, 
12; sublabials, 13. The back and sides are covered with small, smooth, 
subquadrate scales which pass gradually into larger ventrals. Gular 
region covered with small, smooth scales which become larger posteri¬ 
orly. Smallest gulars as large as largest dorsals, but smaller than the 
ventrals. Scales on limbs without spines. Tympanum nearly as large 
as orbit. Supraoculars small, flat, and hexagonal, the externals being 
about one-half as large as the internals, the internals being separated 
from each other by four rows of scales. The dorsal crest begins imme¬ 
diately back of the head and is composed of 73 compressed lobes, being 
continuous with the caudal crest and not interrupted at the sacral region. 
The lobes are highest (7 mm.) on the nape, and gradually diminish 
in height posteriorly until on the sacral region, where they appear 
merely as enlarged keeled scales. Their size and position makes them 
conspicuous even in the sacral region. The dorsal crest is much 
higher in males than in females. The tail is ringed about on the 
upper half with whorls of strong and very spinous scales. These 
whorls ofr spinous scales are separated from each other by rows of 
smaller, flat scales, the first six by four distinct rows of small scales, 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth by three distinct rows and a partial 
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fourth row bordering on the row of median caudal spines; the subse¬ 
quent whorls of spinous scales, up to half the length of the tail, are 
separated from each other by two rows of small scales. The distal 
half of the tail appears spinous throughout, the smaller scales becom¬ 
ing larger and gradually pass into the spinous type. The median 
caudal spines appear to be “set into” the other scales, so to speak; 
the margins of the adjacent scales lapping over the edges of the 
median row. The toes are very long, especially those of the hind 
feet; the claws are long and sharp. Femoral pores, right side 6, left 
side 5. 

Measurements .— 


Liength of head_ 

Length of body.. 

Length of taD.. 

Total length... 

Width of head over orbits... 

Coloration .—The general color of this species is olive green, lightly 
washed with vermilion and reticulated, with brown and black. The 
flanks are heavily washed with vermilion. There are eight black 
blotches on the vertebral line, separated by areas paler than the gen¬ 
eral tint. All of the blotched markings are small and are more pro¬ 
nounced on the lobes making up the dorsal crest. Laterally they are 
represented by small blackish brown spots, but as they encircle the 
body they become conspicuous black bands. The transverse gular 
fold is heavily marked with black. There is a conspicuous black 
blotch bordering on the dorso-caudal margin of the tympanum. The 
tail is ringed with alternate wide bands of brown and yellow. 

BemarTcs. —half-grown female. Cat. No. 18970, U.S.N.M. (same 
data as above), agrees with the type in aU specific characters, but 
varies slightly in one or two minor details. The first and secohd 
whorls of spinous scales on the tail are separated from each other by 
four rows of small flat scales; the second, third, and fourth by five 
rows; the fourth, fifth, and sixth by four rows; the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth by three well-defined rows and a partial fourth row; the eighth, 
ninth, and tenth by three distinct rows; the remainder of the tail 
exactly as the type. The femoral pores as 7-7. Dorsal spines 75. 

Three specimens in the British Musemn of Natural History, labeled 
from Tres Marias, Nayarit, vary slightly in the precise number and 
arrangement of the caudal scales, but agree with the type in all 
specific characters. They are designated as paratypes. 


U.S.N.M. 
F.,type 
No. 18967 

U.S.N.M, 
P., para- 
type No. 
18970 

Mm, 


65 

40 

225 

155 

520 

330 

810 

525 

85 

23 
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Material examined .— 


Specimen 

Sex 

Age 

Locality 

Bate 

Collector 

Remarks 

XJ.SJSr.M.: 

F. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

A rinH: _ . _ 

Barranca Ibarra.. 

Apr. 22, 1892 
—.—do. 

P, L. Jouy. 

Type, 

Paratype, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Half grown 

Adult 

_do__ 

lowU—— 

Brit, Mus.: 

Tres Marias, Nay- 
arit, Mexico, 
^....do_— 


1 

' M.Forrer. 

1.......... 

Half grown 
Adult 


.do —.— 


- dn_ _ 



/o... 






CTENOSAUEA SIMIUS (Gray) 

Plates 16,17, 18,, 19, 20 


Iguaria (.Ctenosaura) simUis Gbat, 1831, Griff. Cuv. Animal Kingdom, vol. 9, 
Synopsis, p. 38. 

Cyclura (Ctenosaura) similis Wiegmann, 1834, Herpet. Mex., p. 42.— Pitzingeb, 
1843, Syst. Kept., p. 56. 

Ctenosaura completa Bocotjkt, 1874, Miss. Sei. Mex., vol. 3, Reptiles, p. 145.— 
Cope, 1886, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soo., vol. 23, pp. 266-269.— GOnther,. 1890, 
Biol. Cent. Amer., Kept. Batr., p. 58, pi. 29.— Cope, 1900, Rept. U. S. Nat. Mus. 
for 1898, p. 238.— Babbotjb, 1921, Proc. New Engl. Zool. Club, vol. 7, p. 82. 
Ctenosaura acanthura Boolengeb, 1885 (Part Group C), Cat. Lizards Brit. Mus., 
vol. 2,197. 

Type .—Museum of Mr. Bell, London, En^and. 

Type locality .—Restricted to Tela, Honduras, Central America. 
Diagnosis .—Dorsal crest very pronounced, not interrupted at 
sacrum, the continuity being effected by short lobes iu adult male 
and by compressed scales in females and young. Tail ringed about on 
upper half with strong and very spinous scales, the first and second 
(and occasionally the third) of these half rings are separated from 
each other by three rows of small flat basal scales; subsequent whorls 
of spinous scales up to the first third of tail’s length by two such rows 
of Small scales; from this point the spinous scales continue without 
interruption to distal end of tail. Body color chrome tint, with trunk 
striped by five bands joining over stomach and united by numerous 
spots of same color. In Ct. pectinala, with which this species is some¬ 
times confused, the first five whorls of spinous scales on the tail are 
separated from each other by three rows of small flat scales. 

Distribution .—This species occupies the lowlands of Central Amer¬ 
ica and southern Mexico, and the sandy beaches of Panama. In 
Mexico it occurs on the Isthmus of Tehuantepec and the Yucatan 
Peninsula. The type at the time the description was published was 
in the personal museum of a Mr. BeU of London, but its present 
whereabouts is unknown. Also the types of Ctenosaura completa, a 
synon 3 an of similis, collected by Bocourt in 1872, bear no definite 
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locality label. They are said to bave been, collected in “Salvador 
and Guatemala.” Sucb general records are of no real value. Con¬ 
sequently I hereby restrict the type locality of simUis to Tela, Hon¬ 
duras, where the greater number of specimens of this species have 
been t4ken. It also has been collected at the following places: In 
Central America—Belize and Glovers Keef, British Honduras; Ama- 
pala, Patuca, and San Pedro Sula, Honduras; Panama City, Corozal, 
and San Miguel Island, Panama; Tirives, Bonilla, Oritina, and Esparta, 
Costa Rica; Corinto, Chinadega, Polvon, Matagalpa, and Coseguina 
Volcano, Gulf of Fonseca, Nicaragua; Republic of Salvador; Old 
Providence Island, off Nicaragua; Booomon, Cuastotoya, and Hacienda 
California, Guatemala. In Mexico—Progreso, La Vega, Merida, 
Chichen Itza, Mujeres Island, and Cozumel Island, Yucatan; Puerto 
Morelos, Quintana Roo Territory; Chiapas, Tonala, Montecrista, 
Tabasco, Tehuantepec, Oaxaca, and Suchitepequez on the Los Patos 
River (14 miles from its mouth). 

The specunen from Old Providence is a small female, not more than 
one-fourth grown. It is a true simUis and was in all probability car¬ 
ried to the island from the neighboring mainland by some fishing or 
turtling schooner. 

Description .—Paris Nos. 01-255, adult male; 2252, adult male, type. 
M.C.Z. No. 22624, adult female; 22088, adult male; 22625, adult male. 
U.S.N.M. 56782, adult male; 47565, adult female. Head long, triangu¬ 
lar, covered with small hexagonal slightly convex scales and very dis¬ 
tinctly marked off from the body. Muzzle narrowed; supra oculars 
small, being separated from each other by four or five rows of scales; 
ear opening is almost as large as orbit. No dewlap, but the transverse 
gular Md is very pronounced; parietal scales slightly smaller than 
those on muzzle; nostrils large, situated in anterior third of distance 
between orbit and tip of muzzle; rostral larger than mental; lores flat; 
13-14 enlarged supralabials; 13-14 enlarged sublabials; dorsal scales 
much smaller than ventrals, gradually increasing posteriorly in size, 
and spinousness; well-developed dorsal crest composed of from 60 to 
92 spinous scales, constricted and pointing slightly backward. Promi¬ 
nent dorsal scales begin just back of head, on neck, and continue unin¬ 
terrupted to base of fail; the continuity of this crest is effected by short 
lobes in the sacral region of adult males and by compressed scales in 
females and young. Tail is ringed about on upper half with whorls 
of strong and very spinous scales, the first and second (and occasion¬ 
ally the third) of these whorls of spinous scales being separated from 
each other by three rows of small flat basal scales; the subsequent 
whorls of spinous scales up to the first third of the tail’s length by two 
88910—28-3 
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such rows of small scales; from this point the spinous scales continue 
without interruption to the distal end of tail. At base of tail ventral 
scales are much smaller than dorsals, three rows corresponding to each 
pair above, slightly keeled and pointed posteriorly. After the first 
four or five rows, ventrals and dorsals approach each other in size, two 
rows of ventrals corresponding to a like number of dorsals. Toes very 
• long, especially those of hind feet; claws long and sharp; femoral pores 
6-5 to 9-9; tibia without spiny scales. 

Measurements .— 



01-265, 
Paris, M. 

2262 type, 
Paris, M, 

22088, M.C. 
Z„ M. 

66782, U.B, 

: iSf.M., M. 

47866, TT& 

Length of head-... 

Length of body-.——--- 

Length of tail—.— 

Tfttjil length ... , . _ 

Mm. 

96 

226 

*330 

1730 

37- 

jdin, 

70 

206 

466 

1710 

31 

Mm. 

86 

220 

470 

776 

36 

Mm. 

igo 

240 

*680 

920 

38 

Mm. 

60 
190 
- 1410 
1660 
28 

Width of head over orbits—. 


i Tail broken off. 


Paris No. 2252 is a cotype of Otenosaura completa Bocourt (Ot. 
simUis). 

Coloration .—General body color chrome tint, trunk being striped by 
four or five black bands joining over stomach and imited above by 
numerous spots of the same color. In old specimens the back bands 
become somewhat narrower and more or less broken up, appearing on 
the middorsal region of back as two distinct bands. Dorsal crest 
spiaes that lie m path of these bands are also colored black. Limbs 
blackish. Transverse gular fold spotted with black; throat and chin 
tinted with dark gray. Tail ringed with alternate wide bands of 
brown and yellow. In the younger specimens the general body color 
is light olive green, the inferior regions being yellowish, spotted with 
small brown or blackish dots. 

EemarTcs .—These lizards are very common in Central America, the 
Peninsula of Yucatan, and the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, Mesdco. They 
are most abundant in the lowlands on the sandy flats and beaches. 
Their chief food consists of tender buds. They also feed on insects, 
as revealed by the examination of 25 stomachs. Most of the insects 
were beetles and grasshoppers. In Panama the habits of this species 
differ slightly from those of thesame species farther north. They occur 
on both sides of the Isthmus wherever there are sandy beaches, pref¬ 
erably with outcroppings of rock. They never appear about muddj 
shores or mangroves. These habitat associations occur more widely 
on the dry Pacific than on the moist Altantic side. ’ Even in the dry 
Panama areas of the Pacific side one rarely sees this species more thar 
200 yards from the beach. They like the sand banks and rock piles 
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and will lie basking in the hot sunshine. When discovered they 
scamper away among the rocks, but never take refuge among the 
shrubs, bushes, or low trees as does the same species farther north¬ 
ward. They are common about the old sea wall at Old Panama, about 
the rip rap falls near La Boca, at the Pacjfic entrance to the canal, 
and at Punta Bruja, a few miles to the westward. This species is 
never quite as numerous in Panama as just back of the beach at 
Tela, Honduras, where many may be seen at almost any time. Here 
they may be caught by the dozens in steel traps baited with a hybiscus 
flower. 

J. E. Gray described Otenosaura similis from a dried skin belong¬ 
ing to a Mr. Bell of London.^^ The description, which was published 
in 1831, is given here “in toto”: 

Allied Iguana, Iguana {Otenosaura) similis. 

Grey, black dotted, body with four oblique dark bands; occiput forming a 
concave band behind; dorsal crest low but continued over the sacrum. Teeth 
blunt, three lobed; palatines on two raised lines on each side. Head 2 body 9 
inches. Mus. Bell. 

This type, a mounted skin, was formerly in the private museum 
of a Mr. Bell of London, but subsequently disappeared. A careful 
search among the specimens and records at the British Museum 
fail to give any clue as to its whereabouts. 

Weigmann,^ in 1834, and Fitzinger,®* in 1843, listed this species 
as Cyclura simUis. They did not see the specimen but merely 
adopted Gray’s specific name of similis. 

Booourt,“ in 1874, described this species as Otemsaura comphta 
from two adult male specimens and three young collected in “Guate¬ 
mala and Salvador,” by himself in 1872. 

The next mention of similis and completa was by Boulenger,*? in 
1885, at which time he listed both, along with many others, as syno¬ 
nyms of Otenosaura acantJmra. From that time on similis has been 
overlooked entirely, but its synonym, completa, was recognized as a 
distinct species by Cope*^ in 1886, and since then has enjoyed 
that distinction, being mentioned as such as recently as 1921 by 
Barbour.^® 

It is indeed unfortunate that this oversight has existed for so long 
a time, and I take this opportunity to restore the original name of 
Otenosaura similis to this species. 


« Gray, Griff. Culv. Animal Kingdom, vol. 9, Synopsis p. 38, 1831. 

Weigmann, Herpt. Mex., p. 42, 1834. 

2* Fitzinger, Syst. Rapt., p. 66, 1843. 

2SBocourt, Miss. Sci. Max., vol. 3, Reptiles, p. 145, 1874. 

26 Boulenger, Oat. Lizards Brit. Mus., vol. 2, p. 197, 1885. 

27 Cope, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., vol. 23, pp. 266-269, 1886. 
2SBarbour, Proc. New Eng. Zool. Club, vol. 8, p. 82, 1921. 
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Material examined .— 


Specimen 

Sex 

Age 

Locality 

Hate 

Collector 

Remarks 

Brit. Mus.: 

M, 

M. 

M. 

P. 

A/lnlt , 

Colon (?) Panama, 
-.—do — 

Cl) . 

M, Bocourt. 


? 

do — 

W. 

.do . 


9!1 

__ do _ 

Pacific coast, Cos¬ 
ta Kica. 

Mujeres Island, 

1909. 

Ballena-. 


U , . 

Half grown. 

.do. 

1889—. 

S, P. Gaumer... 


46__ 

F. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

M, 

Mexico. 

_do. 

1889-. 

IQfiO 

F, D, Goodman. 

Bocourt..._ 


(?) 

Pans: 

OOfil 

•cLUlli 

Young.—— 

Salvador__ 

1372 

ICntvnAs nf HL 


- dn__ _ 

1872__ 

_dn_ 

1 completa. 

82^1 

_do. 

Mexico ^ 

(?). 

A. Schott- 

nftns 

.....do—, 
_ do -_ 

_dn _ __ 

(?). 

(?). 

J- , 


dn ^ ,_ 

1 iflOl_ 

tl'lgUfit- _ 


Hamburg 

Mus.; 

9A^ 


Nicaragua. 

1895. 




2792 



Corinto, Nicara- 

1901 



3546 —— 



gua. 

Amapala, Hondu¬ 
ras. 

Corinto, Nicara- 

iftin_ 

Prftfiftler_.i. 1 


3K47 



1910.. 

,do 


3650 



gua. 

Nicftrag^ia 

1910 —, 

' 

_ _doJ 


4204. 



Corinto, Nicara¬ 
gua. 

SalV5vlor.- 

1912..__ _ 

- _..dn_ 


42fW5- 



1912_ ._ 

__do— 


A. M. N. H.: 
118 

M. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

Adult.. 

Yncatftu. 

1896_ . 

F.M.Ohapmaru 
Nicaragua expe¬ 
dition. 

do- _— 


16398 . 

Half grown. 

__do_ 

Niofl-ragua_n,. 

1916_ 


16401 . 

__do , 

1916_ 


Cal. A. 8.: 

1097- 

_..do _ 

Cuastotoya, Jala- 
pa, Guatemala. 
Sucbetepequez, 
Guatemala. 
Coseguina, Nica¬ 
ragua. 

Palvou,Nicaragua. 
V- - do 

(?)__.. 

(?)___ 


JWMQ 

Young_ 

f?l—... - 

(?)_^ 


49149. 

M. O.Z.; 

3810_ 

M. 

F. 

Adult. 

Young_ 

1919. 

1876_____ 

J. R, Slevin. 

Nicheil 

Very large. 

5467- 

Adult and 

1886.., ^ 

dn_ 

6 specimens, 

3 specimens. 

2 specimens. 

fi7QQ 

; F. 

M. 

young. 

Halfgrown- 

Young_ 

.-...do_ 

Corcuera, Nicara¬ 
gua. 

Merida,. Yucatan. 

Progreso,Yucatan. 

Cbinadega, Nica¬ 
ragua. 

Metagalpa, Nica- 

' San fliguel Island, 
Panama. 

Panama City, 
Panama. 

Orotina, Costa 

1886_ 

- ,__do_ 

6270 

1889-_ 

E. W. Thomp¬ 

7123 

M. 

1906_ 

son. 

L. J. Cole. 

0624 

! P. 

_do_ 

1906_ 

W. B, Richard¬ 


0666 

F. 

Adult 

1908. 

son. 

1 

10308-12.., 

F. 

Half grown. 

_...do ..... 

1904_ . 

W, W. Brown..- 

5 specimens. 

10313 

F. 

1904.. _ 

, dn.... 

16364-55— 

19274-8— 

21101-15... 

M. 

Young. 

1920_ 

E. R. Tliiun . 

2 specimens. 

6 specimens. 

15 specimens. 

10 specimens. 
Very large. 

F. 

_do_ 

Rica. 

Esparta, Costa 

1922. . _ . 

C. T, Under¬ 

1 

/M.& 
\ P. 

1 P. 
M, 

Adult and 

Rica. 

jpela, Honduras... 
—„,,do .. - 

1926 

wood. 

Dr. H, 0, Olark- 

21743-52.- 

young. 
\....do_ 

1926. 

dn... 

22088 

} 

Adult- -. .. 

Glovers Reef,Brit¬ 
ish Honduras. 
Tela. Honduras.— 

1926_^ 

L. L. Mowbray. 

T.Rflrhonr_^ 

22624 

F. 

_do_ 

1927 . . 

22625. 

M. 

_do— 

dn.. _ 

1927_ 

dn _ 


No num¬ 
ber. 

No num¬ 

/M.& 
1 P. 

Adult and 

y__ .dn __ 

1926. 

Dr. H. 0. Clark. 
A. W. Anthony- 

7 specimens. 

2 specimens. 

young. 
Young_ 

/ 

Hacienda Cali¬ 

1926_ 

ber. 


fornia, Guate¬ 
mala. 
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Material examined .—Conti ued 


Specimea 

Sex 

Age 

Locality 

Date 

Collector 

Eemarks 

U.S.N.M, 

6807 



Aspinwall, Pan¬ 
ama. 

Mprino , 


Prof. Gill 


llOO^ 





Exchange 
Paris Mu¬ 
seum. 

Paratype CL 
compieta. 

ItOOS_ 

M. 

Adult _ 

‘‘IVTatIoo” 

1379 

Booo^irt 

noiR. 

F, 

Yoimg . 

Nififirftgufl. . . 


Dr. J. A, Brans- 

138fi7_ 



Cozumel Island, 
Yucatan, Mex¬ 
ico. 

West Indies, Old 
Providence. 
Cozumel Island, 

Jan. 23,1885.. 

1334_ 

ford. 

Albatross ex- 


13878_ 

F. 

Half grown. 

Adult.,_ 

pedition. 

. do 


138flS 

M, 

Jan. 1,1885.— 

do 

% 

17799-03.„ 

U. 

Half grown- 
Young_ 

Yucatan, Mex¬ 
ico. 

Honduras 

ton 

C.H. Townsend. 

<* 

6 specimens. 

7 specimens. 

2 specimens 

2029{>-6__ 

M. 

Patuca, Honduras. 
San Pedro Sula, 

1891-. 

H. W, Perry_ 

J.C.Ingersoll... 

A - SoTiott ^ _ 

24375-6_ 

M. 

.do_ 

(?) 

24724_ 


Honduras. 
Yucatan, Mexico, 


24726_ 

M. 

Half grown. 
.do. 

do _ _ 




24898 

M. 



^ -r, ,T 


24911 

M. 

Young_ 

_do 

Belize, Honduras, 

r?i 

(?). 


26071 

M. 

„ ^-do 

(?) 

W. H. Stanton., 


32114_ 

F. 

Half grown - 

_do 

‘‘Central Amer- 

r?) 

(?i 


36723 

M, 

ica.” 

Bonillas, Costa 

(?i 

E. Eidgeway— 

A- Alforft_ 


37002_ 

Voting_ 

Kica. ’ 

Tirlves, Costa 
Eica. 

.do. 

Tonalla, Chiapas, 
Mexico. 

_ _ _do 

Apr. 12, 1906. 

Aug. 9,1895.. 


37003_ 

48636 

F. 

.....do..— 
—..do —. 

Nelson and 
Goldman. 

.do. 

.do. 

.....do 


46693_^ 

F, 

.do. 


47669-62„, 

M. 

Adult 

Nujerea Island, 
Yucatan, Mex¬ 
ico. 

_do _ 

■Man257i90il 

..._do_- 


1 

47663 1 

M. 

Young,..,, 


47664— 


_do. 

La Vega, Yuca¬ 
tan, Mexico. 
Cozumel Island, 

Mar. 16,1901. 

_do__ 


47565_ 

F. 

Adult_ 

Apr. 11,1901. 

, do_..._ 


47693 -.J 

M. 

Young_ 

Yucatan, Mex¬ 
ico. 

Palanque, Chia¬ 

May 26, 1900. 

Mar. 28,1901. 

_ dp __,, 


47647 

M. 

.do_ 

pas, Mexico. 
Puerto Morelos, 
Quintana Eoo 
, Territory, Mex¬ 

•—do. 





477^ , 

M. 

Adult 

ico. 

Monte Oristo, 

May 7,1900— 

do 


47802.__ 

M. 

F. 

Young- 

Tabasco, Mex¬ 
ico. 

Ohichen Itza, 
Yucatan, Mex¬ 
ico. 

Monte Cristo, 

February, 

1901. 

May 7, 1900- 

.do. 

do 


47968n6-._„ 

M. 

j Halfgrown. 

Adult_ 

Tabasco, Mex¬ 
ico. 

Ohichen Itza, 

Feb. 10,1901. 

Anr 11 1011 

do , , , 

8 specimens. 

64204,— 

M, 

1 

Half grown- 

Yucatan, Mex¬ 
ico, 

AjfiSAtr'O TRT^I— 

66780_ 

M. 

Adult 

Vp/VIV/AKlily Vy»4.1<*X 

Zone. 

Belize, British 
Honduras. 

__ -do _ 

Ayr« xXy loXXi, 

May 26,1914. 

_do — . 

XyL€eK,l3 aUd XHl- 

derbrand. 

J- TTiirtAr 


56781_ 

M. 

Half grown- 

dp 


66782_ 

M. 

Adult. 

Tehuantepec, 
Oaxaca, Mex¬ 

IflftR 

. . do_ 








58499_ 

M. 

Young. 

ico. 

1905 ... 

do 


58500_ 

M, 

Adult__ 

Chinadega, Nic¬ 
aragua. 

Bocomon, Peten, 

1901_ 

do 


71376-7_ 

/M.<fe 

\ T?' 

]—do_ 

f?) - 

Harry Malleis.. 

Do. 



J 

Guatamala. 
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OTENOSAURA BAKER! Stejn^lfer 

Plates 21, 22 

Ctenosaura hakeri Stejnegbr, 1901, Proc, U. S. Nat* Mus„ vol. 23, pp. 467--468. 

Type. —Cat. No. 26317, U.S.N.M., male. 

Type locality. —Utilla Island, Honduras, 1900; Dr. J. E. Jarnigan, 
collector. 

Diagnosis. —noticeable dewlap hanging from posterior part of 
throat; caudal whorls of spines separated by two rows and one row of 
flat scales. Dorsal crest high over neck and shouldets and gradually 
becoming shorter caudad, not continuous with caudal crest; upper 
sides of tibia with somewhat enlarged keeled scales; spines of median 
caudal crest subequal, much longer than the other caudal spines. > 

. Distrihition. —This species is confined to Utilla Island, Honduras. 
This island is only 7 miles long and is situated just off the north coast 
of Honduras, in the Caribbean Sea, Itislocated within the 100-f a,thom 



Description; —Cat. Nos. 26317, U.S.N.M., adult female, type; 25324, 
adult female paratype. Head normal in length, covered with small 
hexagonal scales having slightly decurved muzzle. Head scales 
slightly rugose in adults. Supraoculars small, being separated from 
each other by four rows of scales; parietal scales smaller than those on 
top of muzzle; nostrils large, much nearer tip of snout than orbit, 
almost tubular, opening obliquely backward; rostral larger than men¬ 
tal; lores flat; 10-12 enlarged supralabials; 9-11 enlarged sublabials; 
ear opening as large or almost as large as orbit; dorsal scales small and 
smooth, hardly more than half the size of ventral scales, being almost 
granular on neck and gradually increasing in size posteriorly; dorsal 
crest well developed over neck and shoulders, the spines gradually 
diminishing in size posteriorly until at sacrum they become lost, the 
dorsal crest not being continuous with caudal crest. Spines and scales 
of dorsal crest 45 to 50 in number, beginning immediately behind head, 
the first scale is smallest, while the crest is highest over neck and 
shoulders, gradually diminishing in size posteriorly, until over small 
of back (loins) it consists merely of a median dorsal row of enlarged 
and slightly carinated scales. The spines are very compressed. 
Maximum height of dorsal crest scales is 3.5 mm., maximum width 
2.5 mm. They are falcate in shape; their base is very flexible. 
A fairly large compressed dewlap hangs from posterior part of throat, 
10 mm. from middle of base to top, the base along middle of throat 
being about 30 mm.; scales on throat and dewlap smaller than ven¬ 
tral scales, aU smooth; scales of fore limbs normal; those of hind 
limbs larger, some of those of femur and tibia enlarged and slightly 
spiniferous. Femoral pores 9-9; tail not constricted at insertion; 
caudal scales above and laterally in whorls of large spinous scales, 
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the central ones being spinous and equal or nearly so throughout 
length of tail; lateral spines are much less developed, being in fact 
smaller than median series and being separated by rows of smaller 
flat scales; first, second, and third whorls of spiniferous scales sepa¬ 
rated by two rows of these small flat scales; third, fourth, fifth, sixth, 
and seventh by one row of flat scales, and the other whorls of spinifr 
erous scales by two rows of flat scales; caudal ventral scales smaller 
than* dorsals, three rows corresponding to each pair above, strongly 
keeled and pointed posteriorly. 

Measurements— p!: parktyi^’ 


Length of head_ 50 mm. 

Length of body___160 mm. 

Length of tail_ 266 mm. 

Total length____ 475 mm. 

Width of head over orbits_-_ 26 mm. 


Coloration, —^Alcoholic specimen, paratype, Cat. No. 25324, U.S.N.M. 
Dusky brown showing signs of green with yellow variations on neck, 
throat, dewlap, and abdomen; dorsal crest and back dark brown 
with occasional outcroppings of yellow or green. 

RemarTcs, —This species in possessing a very noticeable dewlap 
shows a close relationship to Ctenosaura paUaris, from Gualan, Guate¬ 
mala, and because of this stril^ing peculiarity needs no comparison 
with other species of the genus. Prom palearis, however, this species 
differs in the less marked differentiation of the enlarged tibial scales 
and in the scutellation of the tail. In haJceri the first, second, and 
third whorls of spiniferous scales are separated by two rows of 
smaller flat scales; the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh by one 
row of flat scales, and the others by two rows, while in palearis there 
is only one row of very small flat basal scales throughout. In 
palearis j the liiedian dorsal crest consists of alternate large and small 
spines^ while in haTceri the spines of the crest are equal or nearly so. 
In palearis the lateral spines on the tail are better developed than 
are the median series, while in lakeri the scales of the median series 
are the lai^e’st. Then, too, balceri grows to be larger than palearis, 
even more so than comparative total length measurements indicate. 
The head and body of balceri are very much heavier than that of 
palearis, but the tail is somewhat shorter. 

The dewlap of balceri is not as large as in palearis. This charac¬ 
ter, along with the peculiar scutellation of the tail in balceri, tends 
somewhat to fill the gap between palearis and the other species of 
the genus. 

Material examined .— 


Specimen 

Sex 

Age 

Locality 

Date 

Collector 

Remarks 

U.S.N.M.: 

26317- 

F. 

F. 

Adult... 

_ 

Utilla Island, Honduras., 
do 

1898 

1898 

Dr. J. E. Jamigan. 
_do_ 

Type. 

Paratype. 

26324 


nnmnii 
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CTENOSAEBA PALEABIS St«ineter 
Plates 22, 23 

Ctemsaura poUearis Stejneghe, 1899, Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., vol. 21, pp. '381- 

383; 1901, vol. 23, pp. 467-468. 

Type. —Cat. No. 22703, U.S.N.M., male. 

Type locality. —Gualan, Guatemala, 1899; Mrs. K. I. P. McElroy, 
collector. 

JQiagnosis .—A large dewlap hanging from posterior part of throat; 
caudal whorls of spines separated by a single row of flat scales; 
upper side of tibia covered with large hexagonal scales, each armed 
with a central spine; dorsal crest high, but composed of 35 to 45 
spines only; interrupted in the sacral region. ; 

Distrihwtion .—This species inhabits the dry flat sandy zone of 
Guatemala in the vicinity of Gualan, at an elevation of from 1,000 
to 2,000 feet. It has been taken at Gualan, and at Oxjaptotoya, 
Jalapa, Guatemala. These two points represent a very 
area lying just south of the Motagua River. 

Description .—The following description of the type specimen, an 
adult male, Cat. No. 22703, U.S.N.M., is from Doctor Stejneger’s 
original paper. 

Head rather short; muzzle with decurved profile, covered above with rather 
large and slightly rugose scales; supraoculars small, nearly granular externally, 
larger, hexagonal and flat internaDy, separated from each other by three rows of 
scales; parietal scales slightly smaller than those on top of muzzle, tubercular; 
nostrils large, much nearer the tip of snout than the orbit, almost tubular, opening 
obliquely backward; behind nostrils a large, flat scale; one or two canthal scales; 
lores fiat; temporals slightly smaller than the occipitals, tubercular; 10 or 11 
enlarged supralabials; 9 enlarged sublabials; ear opening as large as orbit; dorsal 
scales small, hardly more than half the size of the ventral scales, gradually increas¬ 
ing in size posteriorly, smooth; a well developed dorsal crest, barely indicated on 
the rump. The spines of the crest, 45 in number, all told* begin almost immedi¬ 
ately behind the head; first six spines very small, followed by two somewhat larger 
ones; ninth is suddenly larger and tenth still larger, equaling the largest; the 
spines are very compressed, about 8.3 mm. (0.325 inch) high and 3.8 mm. (0.16 
inch) wide at base, and falcate in shape; their base is flexible and covered for 
about one-fourth of their height with two to three rows of minute scales; the 
last 12 spines decrease gradually in size, the last being equal to the first ones on 
the nape; about 10 small carinated scales follow until the caudal crest begins; 
three transverse dermal folds across the throat which, with a similar one behind 
the ear, join two longitudinal folds on the side of the neck; these extend back¬ 
ward over the shoulder for some distance; between the anterior and posterior 
transverse gular folds a large compressed dewlap 32 mm. (IJ^ inches) from 
middle of base to top, the base along the middle of the throat being about 38 
mm. (1inches); scales on throat and dewlap slightly smaller than the ventral 
scales, all smooth; scales on upper side of arm carinate, those on lower arm 
^ghtly larger, more distinctly carinate and aomewhat spinous at tip; scales on 
femur slightly larger than ventral scales, those on the upper surface obtusely 
keeled and with a small pointed tubercle at tip; scales on upper middle portion 
of tibia greatly enlarged, more or less regularly hexagonal, each with a falcate 
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spine near center; scales on upper side of hind feet toward toes enlarged, keeled, 
and spinous; 7 large femoral pores on each side; tail somewhat constricted at 
insertion, much depressed at base, becoming sub cylindrical posteriorly; caudal 
scales above and laterally in whorls of large spinous scales, separated by a single 
row of smaller flat scales, the central one being spinous, however; in the spinous 
row the median scales are the shortest, the lateral one the longest, while in the 
smaller and smooth row the proportion is reversed, so that the anterior outline 
of the large row is concave and the posterior outline of the small row is Convex; 
the outlines of each pair or rows perfectly straight; in the spinous row the scale 
on each side of the central one is without a spine; the lateral spines are straight; 
the central falcate, the median spines form a caudal crest, in the basal half of 
which the spines alternate large and small, according to whether they belong to 
the large or small row; caudal scales below much smaller, three rows corresponding 
to each pair above, strongly keeled and pointed posteriorly. 

Adult female: Same as male except that the dewlap is smaller and 
the dorsal crest is made up of shorter spines. 


Measurements ^— u.s.n.m. no. 22703 , 

adult, male 

Length of head__ 40 mm. 

Length of body_ 140 mm. 

Length of tail_‘ 230 mm. 

Total lengths_____410 mm, 

Width of head over orbits___ 23 mm. 


Coloration ,—Green with yellow variegations on throat, dewlap, and 
lateral folds; dorsal crest pale yellowish; on body several ill-defined, 
chevron-shaped blackish bands, which do not cross the dorsal crest, 
but the posterior three of which reach the abdomen; tail marked with 
broad bands of dull blackish brown. 

RemarJcs .—Doctor Stejneger says: 

Another specimen (No. 22704, U.S.N.M.) of the same age and sex, which dif¬ 
fers in no essential feature from the one described, except that the dorsal crest 
contains 36 spines only, and that the interruption between the doral and caudal 
crests is complete, being not even indicated by a row of carinated scales. Another 
peculiarity is that one of the small scales at the base in front of each dorsal spine 
has developed into a very minute spine. A third specimen (No. 24469, U.S.N. M.) 
is very young, only 198 mm. (7.8 inches) long. The dewlap is already well 
indicated, bemg 6 mm. (0.2 inch) deep;, all the other diagnostic characteristics 
are also present and well marked. The dorsal crest is quite pronounced, the 
spine being triangular, about as high as long; the large ones standing some 
distance apart, the interval being wider than the basis of the spines; the small 
ones as the anterior and posterior ends are placed quite close; the number of 
the spines is 37; the crest perfectly interrupted on the rump. Eight femoral 
pores. Color essentially as in adults. 

The material from which the type was described was received at 
the United States National Museum in 1899 from Mrs. K. I. P. 
McElroy of Gualan, Guatemala. 

In May, 1926, Doctor MacPhail, of the United Fruit Co. Hospital 
at Quirigua, forwarded to Dr. Thomas Barbour, at the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology, 12 very fine specimens. They also were taken 
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at Gualan, Guatemala, and agree with the type specimen in every 
essential characteristic and have been designated as topotypes. This 
is a remarkable series of a very rare species, nine males and three 
females. 

Two specimens belonging to the California Academy of Science 
were examined and they also agree perfectly with the type. They 
were collected at Cuastatoya, Jalapa, Guatemala. 

In Doctor Stejneger’s original paper on this species he emphasized 
its close affinity to the other members of the genus, and stated that 
the presence of the dewlap was not sufficient ground upon which to 
erect a new genus. His discovery of Otenosaura haJceri three years 
later, 1901, has bridged the gap between palearis and the other 
species of the genus and also demonstrated the wisdona of not creat¬ 
ing a new genus based upon the dewlap character. 

Material examined .—. 


U.S.N.M.: 

22703-. 


1098-.. 

22392.. 


22397_ 

22399. 

No nmnber. 


Age 

Locality 

Date 

Collector 

Adult_ 

Gualan, Guate- 

1899—.— 

Mrs. K. I. P. 

_, _do _ 

meda. 

_ _do_ 


McElroy. 
do_ _ 

do 

do _ _ 

IRQft., 

.do.. 

do . - 



Prof. Newton 

Young. 

Cuastatoya, Qua- 

(?). 

MiUer. 

(?) . 

Adult. 

temala. 

Guatemala- 

(?). 

(?) . 

-..-do __ 

Gualan, Guate¬ 

io2n_ - - 

Doctor Mac- 

——do —_ 

mala. 

dn 

iQ2a . 

Phailc 

-do ^ _ _ 

_do. 

_do ^ 


.—.do - . —- 

_do 

_do - 1 —_ 

1926. 

—..do__— 

__do 

_do __ 


i--- do. . 

_do -_ 

do__ .. 


I do, : 

__do ___ 

_do 


. . do.... 

—..do 


109fi 

1 do 

__—do_ 

_ do , ^ _ 

102ft __ _ 

do ._ .. 






CTENOSAURA QUINQUECARINATA (Gray) 

Plates 24, 25, 26 

Cyclura qtdnquecarinata Gray, 1842, ZoqI. Misc., p. 69.— Sumichbast, 1873, Arch. 
Sci, Phys. Nat., vol. 46, p. 259. 

Enyoliosarm quinquecarinata Gray, 1845, Cat. Lizards Brit, Mus., p. 192. 

Cydura (Ctenosaura) quinquecarinata Cope, 1869, Proc, Amer. Philos. Soc., vol. 

11, p. 161. 

Otenosaura (Enyaliosaurus) quinquecarinata3ocoxjii% 1874, Miss. Sci. Mex., vol. 3, 
Reptiles, p, 138; 1876, Journ. Zool., vol. 5, p. 401. 

Cienosura quinquecarinata Sumichrast, 1880, BuU. Soc. Zool., vol. 10, p. 175.— 
Bocourt, 1882, Le Nat., vol. 2, No. 6, p. 47.— Boulbngbr, 1885, Cat. Lizards 
Brit, Mus., vol. 2, p. 198.— Cope, 1886, Proc. Philos. Soc. Amer., vol. 23, pp. 266- 
269.—Gi5NTHER, 1890, BioL Centr. Amer., Rep. and Batr., p. 68,—Duats, 1897, 
La Naturleza, ser. 2, vol. 2, No. 12, p. 623, pi. 34.— Cope, 1900, Rept. U. S* Nat. 
Mus. for 1898, p. 2^.— Stejnbgbr, 1899, Proc. U. S, Nat. Mus., p. 383. 

—^Brit. Mus. Nat. Hist. No. 61, male. Collected March 5,. 
1841, no locality. 
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Type locality .—Eestrioted to Tehuantepec, Oaxaca, Mexico. 

Diagnosis .—Median dorsal crest made up of low, thin, leaflike 
scales, extending from nape to sacrum. Upper surface of hind limbs 
covered with large spinous scales. Upper surface of tail covered 
with alternate rings of larger and smaller scales, the central, and 
especially the two or three lateral series of larger scales, being very 
large and heavily armed with a sharp spine directed backward. 
Except at base of tail the larger scales forming the three series on 
either side of the central caudal spines are flat. 

Distrilution .—The type specimen of guinquecarinata is a stuffed 
skin, in the British Museum of Natural History. It is without 
any locality or collector’s label. Of the 23 specimens examined, 
19 are designated as being from Tehuantepec, Oaxaca, Mexico; 2 are 
labeled merely “Mexico”; 1 is listed from Oaxaca, Mexico. In all 
probability all of the specimens came from Tehuantepec, at which 
place the elevation ranges from 100 to 600 feet above sea level. This 
species is perhaps confined to the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, and upon 
the evidence presented above I hereby restrict the type locality of 
Gtenosaura guinquecarinata to Tehuantepec, Oaxaca, Mexico. 

Desetiption. —Brit. Mus. Nat. Hist. Nos. 61, adult male, type, 
stuffed skin; 33, adult male, alcoholic specimen; U.S.N.M. Nos. 30127, 
female; 30561, male; 30562, male; 30563, male. Head normal in 
length, covered with small hexagonal scales, with slightly decurved 
muzzle. Supraoculars very small, being separated from each other 
by three rows of scales; nostrils large, on canthus rostralis, lateral; 
loreal region smooth. Supralabials, 8; sublabials, 10; rostral wider 
than mental; ear opening as large as orbit; strong transverse gular 
fold; dorsal scales small and smooth, being almost granular on neck 
and gradually increasing in size posteriorly until over small of the 
back. On the rump they become a little larger than ventrals, rhom- 
boidal and obtusely keeled. Outer side of tibia armed with large 
spinous scales. Dorso-nuchal crest made up of 50 to 60 thin, leaflike 
scales ranging from 1 to 5 mm. in height, and extending from nape to 
small of back (loins), or'to sacrum, but never continuous over sacrum; 
more pronotmced in males than in females. Tail longer than head 
and body together, slightly constricted at insertion; depressed in its 
anterior third, but cylindrical posteriorly; its upper surface covered 
with alternate whorls of larger and smaller scales; the central, and 
especially the two (occasionally three) lateral series of the former, 
very large and spinous; the latter and the three (occasionally four) 
larger series adjacent to the central spinous row flat. First two or 
three whorls of large scales at base of tail are all spinous. Lower 
surface of tail covered with transverse series of smaller scales, strongly 
keeled and pointed posteriorly. Femoral pores vary from 5-5 to 7-7. 
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Measurements .— 

Length of head_ 

Length of body_ 

Length of tail_ 

Total length... 

Width of head over orbits. 


U.S.N.M., No. 30561, 
adult male 

- 36 mm. 

- 96 mm. 

. 200 mm. 

- 330 mm. 

- 20 mm. 


Coloration. —Above and on sides pea green, mottled with black or 
brown; legs also pea green with prominent black splotches, in some 
instances taking the form of more or less indistinct transverse cross- 
bands; lower surfaces yellowish, uniform or spotted with brown; 
throat grayish, mottled; chin dark. The young are green through¬ 
out, being somewhat lighter on the under parts. 

Bernards. —This species is very closely related to darM, erytTiroimlas, 
and iejensor, and a comparison of it with these species is given under, 
the remarks on eryfhromelas. 

Material examined .— , , -i:; 


Specimen 

S63C 

Age 

Locality 

Date 

Collector, 


Brit. Mus.: 

2 _ 

F. 

Adult— 

_do_ 

Mfirinn 

Nov, 11,1841 

Sept. 30,1903 
Oct. 10,1890 

March, 1841- 
(?) _ 

Purchased from 


29. 

M. 

.—do_-__ 

Bocourt collec¬ 
tion. 

5 specimens. 

83. 

M. 

..-do,— 

Tehuantepec city, 
Oaxaca, Mexico. 

m _ ' _ 

A. 0. Butler_ 

m. _ 

61_ 

M. 

—do —- 

Type. 

Stufled skin. 

2 specimens. 

Do. 

n) _ 

___do_ 

; Mexico_ 

(?) _ 

Paris Mus.; 
1322_ 

/M.& 
\ F. 
/M,& 
1 P. 

M. 

|-,do — 
do_ 

—do —, 


(?)__ . 

F, Sumichrast,, , 

6916_ 

- do __ 

(?) _ 

do. . . 

Hamburg 

Mus.: 

661. 


1«7S 

Fischer_ 

662„ 

F. 

.,,do_ 

_,do_ 

1«78 , . . 

^ do.. _ _ 

Do. 

735,—.. 

M. 

—db—, 

(?) _- ... 

1R7ft 

Schilling-_ _ 

1208-,,.-' 


Hugma, Terminos— 

1SQT 

Pfl^^ATSfiTI 


1717 : 



‘‘Mexico'^ 

1R04 

Nepperschnids—. 
Poppinhauson--, 

F. Sumichrast,,, 
_ do. 


3200-_ 



m ... 

1004 


H.S.N.M-: 

30127.,,, 

F. 

Adult— 

Tehuantepec, Oaxaca. 

(? 

(? 



‘ 30581-— 

M. 

,.-do_ 

.... 

A good series 

30562—. 

M. 

—do _ _ 

IllIIdo-III—IIII—I 


. 1 

.—do., __ 

of the species. 

30563— 

M. 

—do _ 

_ do ... 

(?j 



30564— 

M. 

..-do _ 

_ -do, ___ 

(?; 


do _ 


30565— 

F. 

---do — 

_ do ___ 


1 _ ! rfo . .1 


30666— 

M. 

...do _ 

_ do _—- 

)_ __ 

do -r—,-vr_f- 


30567— 

M. 

...do _ 

_ do _ 

) 

do 









CTENOSAUBA CLAREI, new spedes 

Plate 27 

Type. —M.C.Z. No. 22454, male, paratype. U.S.N.M. No. 21499, 
female. 

Type locedity. —Ovopeo, Michoacan, Mexico. 

DiagnoHs. —Dorsal crest indicated by 80 slightly raised scales. 
Tail shorter or equal to length of head and body, its upper surface 
with whorls of very large subequal spines, directed upward and 
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backward, alternating with series of smaller yet conspicuous basal 
flat scales. 

Distnbvtion .—Of the six specimens of this species known to be in 
museum collections, only one bears a locality label. This one speci¬ 
men, M.C.Z. 22464, an adult male, was taken at Ovopeo, Miohoacan,, 
Mexico, at an elevation of 1,000 feet, January, 1908, by Dr. H. 
Gadow, and was received by the M.C.Z. from the British Museum 
of Natural History in 1926 in exchange. This being the only record 
for this species I hereby restrict the type locality of Ctenosaura clarki 
to Ovopeo, Michoacan, Mexico. 

Description. —M.C.Z. No. 22454, adult male, type; U.S.N.M. No. 
21499, adult female, paratype. Head normal in length, covered with 
medium-sized scales, which are slightly rugose and convex. Muzzle 
slightly decurved, loreal region slightly concave; supra oculars small, 
being separated from each other by three rows of scales; parietals 
smaller than those on top of muzzle; nostrils large, on canthus ros- 
tralis; supralabials 1; sublabials 1; rostral and mental of equal width; 
ear opening as large or almost as large as orbit; transverse gular 
fold prominent; dorsal scales small on nape, becoming larger poste¬ 
riorly until about the mid-region of the back where they are larger 
than the ventrals, being rhomboidal in shape, obtusely keeled and 
slightly carinated, more so in the sacral region. Lateral scales 
smaller than either dorsals or ventrals. Upper surface of hind limbs 
with medium-sized spinous scales. Tail slightly shorter than head 
and body, slightly constricted at insertion, and somewhat depressed, 
except near distal end, where it is cylindrical; its upper surface with 
whorls of large subequal spines, directed upward and backward, 
alternating with series of smaller flat scales which are very conspicu¬ 
ous from the beginning; the two larger series of spinous scales adja¬ 
cent to the central spinous row smaller than lateral series; lower 
surface of tail with smaller pointed keeled scales, the number of 
transverse series not being the same as on the upper surface except 
on the distal half of the organ. Dorsal crest made up of slightly 
raised scales beginning just back of head and continuing about two- 
thirds of the way down the back, gradually merging with the general 
dorsal scales. Digits shortened. Femoral pores 6-4. 


Measurements .— M.o.z.type, 

No. 22464, male 

Length of head------ 33 mm. 

Length of body--------HO mm. 

Length of tail...... 132 mm. 

Total length.____ 276 mm. 

Width of head over orbits___ 20 mm. 


Remarks .—^In the females the spinous scales of the tail do not show 
up as conspicuously as in the males, the two series adjacent to the 
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central spinous row often appearing as only slightly carinated scales. 
The conspicuousness of the intervening whorls of flat scales will 
readily separate it from its near relatives: erythromelas, and dejensor; 
the short dorsal crest spines separate it from quin queearinata, 

. Material examined .— 


Specimen 

Sex 

Age 

Locality 

Date 

Collector 

Eemarks 

M.O.Z.: 
2:^iv4 _ 

M. 

Adult.- 

Ovopeo, Michoacan, 

January, 1908-— 

Dr, H, Qadow. 

Typo. 




Mexico.' 



U.S.N.M.: 







21499_ 

P, 

_do 

_ - 

(?)_ 


Paratype. 

2l46oIIII 

M. 

...do — 

- , Ho _ _ 

(?) _ _ 

h)_ 

2145lIIII 

M. 

-do —. 

do__ __ _ 

m.... 

I?)__, „ 


21452 I.IZ 

M. 

-do« — 

_do_-___-_ 

(?)_ 

(?)_ 


21453 IIIZ 

P. 

1 

IZ-do—- 

..do .... ___ __ 

(?)__ 

(?)- 









CTENOSAUBA ERVTHROMEliAS Bonlenser 


. ■* . 

Plates 28,29 " 

Cienosaura erythromelas BouiiBNOEK, 1886, Proc. Zool. Soc. Xb?3tdcmy 
23.— GiiNTHBB, 1890, Biol. Cent. Amer,, Rept. and Batr., p. 69* 

Cachryx erythromelcLS Cope, 1887, Bull. 32, U. S* Nat. ,Mub,, p. 43. 

Cienosaura (Cachryx) annectens Webneb, 1911, Jah.rbuch Hamburg. Wissensch.. 
Anst., Pt. 2, p. 26. 


Type, —^Brit. Mus. Nat. Hist: No. 1, male. 

Type locality, —‘‘Mexico.” No exact locality known. 

Diagnosis ,—slight indication of a dorso-nuchal crest. Scales on 
posterior part of back a little larger than ventrals, rhomboidal, indis¬ 
tinctly keeled. Upper surface of hind limbs with medium-sized spi* 
nous scales. Tail shorter than head and body, its upper surface with 
whorls of rery large subequal spines, directed upward and back¬ 
ward, alternating with series of very small flat basal scales, the series 
of small flat scales hardly noticeable at first glance, but becoming 
more conspicuous posteriorly until near the mid-tail, where they are 
very conspicuous. 

Distribution .—No exact locality is known for this species. The 
type was purchased alive in Liverpool, England. The dealer did not 
know whence it came. In 1905 Pohl sent several zoological speci¬ 
mens from “Mexico” to the Naturhistorischen Museums in Ham¬ 
burg. Among the number was a specimen of this species, hence the 
type locality “Mexico.” 

Description, —^Brit. Mus.Nat.BQst.No. 1, male, type. Head normal 
in length, covered with medium-sized scales, which in the adults are 
slightly rugose and convex. Muzzle only slightly decurved; loreal 
region slightly concave; supraoculars small, being separated from 
each other by three rows of scales; parietal scales smaller than those 
on top of muzzle; nostrils large, on canthus rostralis; supralabials, 8; 
sublabials, 9; rostral and mental of equal width; ear opening as large 
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or almost as large as orbit; transverse gular fold prominent; dorsa] 
scales almost granular on nape, becoming larger posteriorly until about 
the mid-region of the back, where they are larger than the ventrals, 
being rhomboidal in shape, obtusely keeled, and slightly carinated, 
more so in the sacral region. Lateral scales smaller than either dor¬ 
sals or ventrals. Upper surface of hind limbs with medium-sized 
spinous scales. Tail shorter than head and body, slightly constricted 
at insertion, and somewhat depressed, except near distal, where it 
is cylindrical; its upper surface with whorls of very large subequal 
spines, directed upward and backward, alternating with series of 
small, flat scales, inconspicuous at first glance, but becoming more 
conspicuous posteriorly until near the mid-tail, where they become 
very conspicuous; lower surface of tail with smaller, pomted, keeled 
scales, the number of transverse series not being the same as on the 
upper surface except on the distal half of the organ. Dorsal nuchal 
crest, beginning just back of the head on the nape, is indicated by 35 
to 60 slightly raised median dorsal scales, which extend usually about 
one-third of the way down the back and then gradually merge with 
the general dorsal scales. In no instance does the dorsal crest extend 
completely to the sacrum. Digits shortened. With hind limb 
extended the longest digit reaches to the anterior insertion of the 
fore limb; femoral pores, 5-5, 6-6, to 8-8. 

Measurements ,— 



Hamburg, 

No.3420,M. 

Brit. Mus., 
type No, 1, 
M. 

Length of head______—______..._— 

Mm, 

85 

120 

160 

286 

25 

Mm, 

24 

66 

88 

178 

(?) 

LiATi^.h of body ^ ^ 

Length of tail.-........... 

Totftllftngth ^ ^ ^ ^ _ _ _ 

Width of head Ovor orbits__ _ — _ _ 



Coloration .—^Boulenger in his original description figures this species 
in colors and gave the following description taken from a living 
specimen, the type. 

Blackish olive above, with a large patch of vermilion-red on each side of the 
body, and variegations of the same color on the sides of the head and neck; lower 
surfaces grey; throat marbled with red; three oblique black bands on each side 
behind the fore limb; two black bands across the humerus. Tympanum 
yellowish. Iris golden. 

Werner’s type specimen of Ctenosaura (Oachryz) annectens, an adult 
male in the museum in Hamburg, Germany, although preserved in 
alcohol for several years and without its epidermis, exhibits a 
distinct reddish tinge about the head, neck, and shoulders. 


« Described in 1911, but probably in alcohol many years previous. 
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BemarTcs. —This species along with darki bridges the gap between 
quin^Viecarinata and defensor and justifies the union of the two genera 
as suggested by Boulenger.®® The chief differences between quingiie- 
carinata, darJd, erythromdas, and defensor are to be found in the char¬ 
acters of the tail. In darki and erythromelas the tail, like that of 
defensor, is shorter than the head and body, one character that sets 
the three species off from guinguecariruita, whose tail is longer than 
the head and body. The main distinguishing characters, however, 
have to do with the arrangement of the spinous scales on the tail. 
In defensor the entire upper surface of the tail is covered with whorls 
of strong erect conic spinous scales which are not separated by rows 
of smaller flat scales; in eryfhromelas the upper surface of the tail is 
covered with whorls of very long subequal spines, alternating with 
a series of small flat basal scales, hardly visible at first glance, but 
becoming more conspicuous posteriorly until near the middj® of t^e 
tail, where they become very conspicuous;' in darki the- 
spines alternate with whorls of smaller flat scales which are very cbn- 
spicuous from the base of the tail to its tip, while m guinquecarinata 
the tail is covered with alternate whorls of large and smaller scales, 
the central, and especially the two (occasionally three) lateral series 
of the former, very large and spinous; the latter and the three (occa¬ 
sionally four) larger series adjacent to the central spinous row flat, 
except the first two or three whorls of largo scales at the base, which 
are all spinous. 

Weriier described Otenosaura (Cachryx) a,nneciens from a specimen 
of erythromdas. Although the specimen is damaged, it, agrees in 
every particular with the true erythromdas, to which it must be 
assigned. This specimen was collected in 1905 by Phol, but its 
locality, as I have said, is unknown. 

Material examined .— 


Specimen 

Sex 

Age 

Locality 

Bate 

Collector 

Beniax^s 

Brit. Mos, No. 1.. 
Hamburg 3420..— 

M- 

M. 

Adult_ 

_do_ 

^'Mexico”_ 

(?) . 
1905 

Purchased alive... 
P. Phol. 

Described. 

Type annectena. 


CTENOSAUSA DEFENSOB (Cape) 

Plate' 30 


Cackryx defensor Cope, 1866, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philadelphia, vol. 18, P- 124; 
1869, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., p. 169, pi. 10.— Bocotjet, 1870, Miss. Sci. Mex., 
vol. 3, Reptiles, p. 148, pi. 17, fig. 12, 12o.— Boclengbe, 1885, Cat. Lizards 
Brit. Mus-, vol. 2, p. 198.— Cope, 1887, BuU. 32, U. S. Nat. Mus., p.' 34.— 
Dvciss, 1897, Soc. Mex. Hist. Nat., Mr. 2, vol. 2, No. 12, p. 524 .—^Bebo, 1902, 
Zool. Garten, vol.'43, No. 3, p. 86-92. 

Ctenosaura defensor GUnthek, 1890, Biol. Cent. Amer., Rep. Batr., p. 58. 


n Booloi^^, Proe. ZoSl. Soc. London, p. 241,18S6. 
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Type ,—Three cotypes, U.S.N.M., male No. 12282, Yucatan. A. 
Schott, collector. 

Type locality, —Restricted to Chich^n Itzk, Yucatan, Mexico. 

Diagnosis, —Tail short, almost flat, covered with whorls of strong, 
erect, conic spinous scales, which are not separated by rows of small 
flat scales. Scales on femur and tibia are spiniferous and larger than 
those of the fore limbs. Dorsal crest barely noticeable, being made 
up of slightly carinated scales, and extending from the nape to the 
beginning of the sacrum. Scales on the rump larger than those on 
body. Digits shortened. 

Distribution, —This lizard is known only from Yucatan, Mexico. 
It is a ground-dwelling species and is most abundant on the desert 
and semiarid limestone plains of the peninsular, having been taken 
at Chich^n Itz4. 

Description, —M.C.Z. No. 7095, adult female. Head normal in 
length, covered with fairly large scales, having slightly decurved 
muzzle. Scales of head somewhat convex, those on muzzle being 
larger than others; supraoculars smaller than parietals, separated 
from each other by three rows of scales; nostril on canthus rostralis, 
lateral; loreal region concave. Supralabials 7; sublabials 7; ear open¬ 
ing as large as orbit, without marginal serrations. Scales of body 
small, slightly imbricate, homogeneous, smooth, in transverse series, 
and obliquely longitudinal, larger on rump, smaller on the sides; a 
slightly larger vertebral series forming a barely noticeable dorsal 
crest which extends from the nape to the beginning of the sacrum. 
Abdominals smooth and equal; gulars a little smaller, equal on plica. 
A prebranchial and postbranchial fold. Scales of fore limbs moder¬ 
ate, some of those on femur and tibia much larger, spiniferous. Tail 
short, flat, and covered with 15-25 whorls of strong, erect, conic, 
spinous scales, which are not separated by smaller flat scales. The 
scales below are margined and keeled, the carina being prolonged into 
a flat spine. Spiniferous superior whorls made up of seven longitu¬ 
dinal series; the spines being erect, those of the median row smaller. 
With hind limbs extended the longest digit does not reach the axilla. 
Femoral pores 6-6 to 11-11. 


Measurements ,— m . c . z . no . 7096 , 

adult, malo 

Length of head_ 32 mm. 

Length of body--- 90 mm. 

Length of tail------100 mm. 

Total length-------- 222 mm. 

Width of head over orbits_ 17 mm. 


Coloration, —^General color, bright olivaceous. Shoulders and inter- 
scapular region almost black; the latter with two cross sei'ies of green 
spots, more or less distinct on the whole body in young specimens.. 
88910—28 4 
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In older specimens the median dorsal region is bright rufous. 
Underparts light. 

Remarks ,—This species is decidedly iguaniform, but the digits are 
too short for an arboreal habit. A comparison of this species with 
its nearest relatives, erythromelas, darki, and quinquecarinaia, is given 
under the discussion of the former. 

Material examined ,— 


Specimen 

Sex 

Age 

Locality 

Pate 

Collector 

Remarks 

M. 0. Z. No. 
7096. 

Brit. Mas. 
No. 1. 

U. S. N. M. 
12282. 

P. 

Adnlt.__ 

Ohlchfin Itz&, Yuca¬ 
tan, Mexico. 

(?) . _ - _ 

(?).- 

Sept. 21,1900. 

L. L Cole. 

(?)_ 

Described. 

3 cotypes. 

.....do - —— 

M. 

Adult and half 
grown. 


A. Schott. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES 

W 

Plate 1 

Ctenosaura acanthura (Shaw). Head and body of half-grown female, Brit. Mus. 
Nat. Hist. No. XXII 20a-type 

Plate 2 

Ctenosaura acanthura (Shaw). Sacral region and tail of half-grown female, Brit. 

Mus-TSTo. XXII 20a-type 

Plate 3 

Ctenosaura acanthura (Shaw). Cotype of C. cycluroides Wiegmann, Zoologisches 
Museum, Berlin No. 577 which is now M.C.Z. No. 22453, a half-grown male 

Plate 4 

CUnosaura acanthura (Shaw). Adult male M.C.Z, No. 16074 
Plate 5 

Ctenosaura hemilopha (Cope). Adult male M.C.Z. No. 13179 
Plate 6 

Ctenosaura hrachylopha (Cope). Adult female stuffed skin. Cotype U.S.N.M. 

No. 7180 

Plate 7 

Ctenosaura pectinata (Wiegmann). Type of Cyclura {Ctenosaura) pectinatay 
Zoologisches Museum, Berlin No. 574, adult male, head and body 

Plate 8 

Ctenonaura pectinata (Wiegmann). Type of Cyclura (Ctenosaura) pectinata, 
Zoologisches Museum, Berlin No. 574, adult male, sacral region and tail 

Plate 9 

Ctenosaura peUinata (Wiegmann). Adult male M.C.Z. No. 2726 
Plate 10 

Ctenosaura pectinata (Wiegmann). Adult female, Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., No. 119 

Plate 11 

Upper. Ctenosaura pectinata (Wiegmann), showing small size of femoral pores of 
female as compared to those of the male below. 34 natural size. M.C.Z. 
Lot No. 2726 

Lower. Ctenosaura pectinata (Wiegmann), showing the size of the femoral pores 

of the adult male. 34 natural size. M.C.Z. Lot No. 2726 
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Plate 12 

Ctenosaura brevirostris Cope. Head, body, and sacral region of adult male. 

U.S.N.M.No. 47933 

Plate 13 


Ctenosaura brevirostris Cope. Half-grown male. Cotype, U.S.N.M. No. 24709 

Plate 14 

Ctenosaura parkeri Bailey. Adult female. Type, U.S.N.M. No. 18967 

Plate 15 

Heads of Ctenosaura parkeri B&iley (left), U.S.N.M. No. 18967, and C. brevirostris 
Cope (right), U.S.N.M. No. 47933., Compare the length of the heads. Both, 
are adults 


Plate 16 

Ctenosaura similis (Gray). Cotype of Ctenosaura completa Bocourt, Mus4um 
d^Histoire Naturelle de Paris, No. 2252. Adult male 

Plate 17 

Ctenosaura similis (Gray). Half-grown male, M.C.Z. No. 21102, and young male, 
M.C.Z. No. 22669. Note the stripes on both 

Plate 18 


Ctenosaura similis (Gray). Adult female taken in March, 1927. Oviducts filled 
with mature eggs. M.C.Z. No. 22624 

Plate 19 

Ctenosaura similis (Gray). Adult male, M.C.Z. No. 22625 
Plate 20 

Upper. Typical habitat of Ctenosaura similis (Gray). Punta, Paitilla, near 

Panama City, Panama 

Lower. Typical habitat of Ctenosaura similis (Gray).’ Punta, Paitilla, near 

Panama City, Panama 

Plate 21 


Ctenosaura bakeri Stejneger. Adult female. Paratype, U.S.N.M. No. 25324 

Plate 22 

Showing the dewlap of Ctenosaura: (a) bakeri, female, paratype, U.S.N.M. No. 
25324; (5) patearis, male, topotype, M.C.Z, No. 22395; (c) palearis, female, 
topotype, M.C.Z. No. 22392 

Plate 23 


Ctenosaura palearis Stejneger (left), female, M.C.Z. No, 22392; (right) male, M.C.Z 
No. 22395. Adults.« Topotypes 


Ctenosaura quinquecarinaia (Gray). 

Hist. No. 61. 


Plate 24 

Sacral region and tail of type, Brit. Mus.‘, 
Dried skin, adult male 
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Plate 25 

Ctenosdura quinquecannata (Gray). Sacral region and tail of alcoholic specimen, 
Brit. Mus. Nat. Hist. No, 33, adult male 

Plate 26 

Ctenomura qmnqxiecarinata (Gray). U.S.N.M. No. 30661. Adult male 

Plate 27 

Ctenosaura clarki Bailey. Type, M.C.Z. No. 22454. Adult male 

Plate 28 

Ctenosaura erythromelas Boulenger. Type, Brit. Mus. Nat. Hist. No. 1. Adult 

male 

Plate 29 

Ctenosaura erythromelas Boulenger. Sacral region and tail of the type. Brit. 
Mus. Nat. Hist. No. 1. Adult male 

Plate 30 

Ctenosaura defensor (Cope). Adult male, M.C.Z. No. 7095 
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Head and Body of Female of Ctenosaura acanthura 
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For description of plate see page 62 
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Sacral Region and Tail of Female of Ctenosaura acanthura 

For description of plate see page 62 
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Half-grown Male of Ctenosaura acanthura 

For description of plate see page 62 
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ADULT Male of Ctenosaura acanthura 


For description of plate see page 62 
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Adult Male of Ctenosaura hemilopha 


For description of plate see page 62 
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Stuffed Skin of Adult Female of Ctenosaura brachylopha 


For description of plate see page 62 
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Head and Body of Adult Male of Ctenosaura pectinata 


For description of plate see page 62 
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Adult Male of Ctenosaura pectinata 


For description of plate see page 62 
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ADULT Male of Ctenosaura pectinata 

For description of plate see page 52 
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Adult Female of Ctenosaura pectinata 

For description of plate see page 62 
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Femoral Pores of Adult Male of Ctenosaura pectinata 

For description of plate see page 62 
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Adult Male of Ctenosaura brevirostris 


For description of plate see page 63 
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Half-grown Male of Ctenosaura brevirostris 


For description of plate see page 63 
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Adult Female of Ctenosaura parkeri 


For description of plate see page 63 
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Heads of Ctenosaura parkeri (left) and C. brevirostris (right) 


For description of plate see page 63 
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Adult Male of Ctenosaura similis 


For description op plate see page 63 
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Half-grown Male and Young Male of Ctenosaura similis 

For description of plate see page 53 
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For description of plate see page 63 
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Adult Male of Ctenosaura similis 


For description of plate see page 63 
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Typical Habitats of Ctenosaura sjmilis 


For description of plate see page 53 
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FOR DESCRIPTION OF PLATE SEE PAGE 63 
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The Dewlap of (o) Ctenosaura bakeri, Female; (6) C. palearis, 
Male; (c) C. palearis, Female 


For description of plate see page 63 
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Adults of Ctenosaura palearis (left) Female; (right) Male 


for description of plate see page 63 
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Sacral Region of Adult Male of Ctenosaura quinquecarinata 


FOR DESCRIPTION OF PLATE SEE PAGE 63 
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Sacral Region of Adult Male of Ctenosaura quinquecarinata 


for description of plate see page 64 
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Adult Male of Ctenosaura quinquecarinata 


FOR DESCRIPTION OF PLATE SEE PAGE 64 
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Adult Male of Ctenosaura clarki 


For description of plate see page 64 
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Adult Male of Ctenosaura erythromelas 


FOR DESCRIPTION OF PLATE SEE PAGE 64 
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Adult male of Ctenosaura defensor 


FOR DESCRIPTION OF PLATE SEE PAGE 64 
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FOSSIL NtTJLETS OF THE GENUS UTHOSPERMUM 


By Edwaeb W. Bbebt 

Of the Johns Eophins XJnloers^ty, Bal^more, Marylmd 

There are in the collections of the United States National Museum 
some hundreds of silicified fruits collected by the late John B. 
Hatcher from the Loup Fork formation in 1884 which have never 
been identified or described. More recently similar material has 
been sent in from the undifferentiated Tertiary of Kit Carson County 
in eastern Colorado. 

Among these are numerous specimens representing a new species 
belonging to Lithospenmm, a genus belonging to the family 
Bora^aceae and not hitherto known in the fossil state. These show 
a wide range of variation, but after much deliberation I have con¬ 
cluded that the best method of treatment would be to consider all 
of them as varieties of a single botanical species which may be called 
Lithospmmm foss^vm. 

The smallest and most abundant variety may be described first as : 

UTHOSPEBMUU FOSSrUUM BUCOStlU. new Twiety 

Plate 1, figures, 1-10 * •, 

small, avert^pjg, about ? millimeters m lmi^> 
i?^th, 'mijlimeteijs in .thickness. 

oqnfet'acted upward to a distal cu^’idate bht rounded apes, apd a^ 
asymmetrically inflated, the , outside being much more eonves thjfe 
the inside, both the apex and hilum being nearly in the planb 
the less inflated inner side. On tlie inside a rounded k^l extends 
from the apex nearly or quite to the hilum. The hilum is large aiid 
circular, from 0;S to 1 millimeter ip diameter. !the surfa«» is rugose 
but varies f i?Dm nearly smooth to an aerolalion of wi^-marked rid^. 
■Tlas, yariation in sculphire is not due to abrasion before or after 
fossilization, I am quite sure, since it would have been equally effec¬ 
tive on the apical point or the delicate rim of the hilum, which is 
not the case. 

Found in both Kansas (figs. 1-6) and Colorado (figs. T-10). 

. .^..... ...— ... . , ..- „.i I.- ... 
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LITHOSPBEMUM POSSILTOM GLABBTTM, new variety 

Plate 1, Figures 11-13 

This variety is less abundant than the preceding and is known only 
from Kansas. In form the nutlets are asymmetrical fusiform, bpipg 
always larger, and relatively longer and narrower than var. rugo- 
mm. The apex is usually more distinctly cuspidately pointed, the 
keel on the inner face is less pronotmced, and the base is contracted 
to a narrower hilum. The surface is smooth and polished. It is 
difficult to determine the extent to which the apex was produced, 
since it is so readily broken off, and it is usually impossible to detect 
evidence of fracturing, but there is some evidence of a small amount 
of elongation. Length, ranging from 3.5 to 7 millimeters. Width, 
ran^g from 1.5 to 3.5 millimeters, and thickness ranging 1.6 to 8.5 
millimeters. The seed coat as preserved is one-fourth to one-ei^th 
of a millimeter in thickness. 

, Phillips County, Kans. (Figs. 11 to 13.) 

LITHOSPBBMUM FOSSII.IIIM AEISTATUM, new variety 
Plate 1, Figure 14 

This variety is rarer than either of the preceding, probably because 
tile seeds are much more fragile. I judge this conclusion to be correct, 
because among 20 specimens only the one figured has the apical 
spine preserved for any distance and nearly all have the seed coat 
more or less broken. This variety is more slender and elongated than 
either of the others and is more symmetrical in mde view and nearly 
circular in transverse section. The base is contracted to a hilum 
about the size of that in var. gUthrmn. The apex is produced as an 
attenuating spine which may be two-thirds as long as the inflated 
portion. The keel, though obvious, is less elevated. The surface is 
smooth and polished. The size varies considerably. The dimensions, 
exclusive of the spine, which is so rarely preserved, range from 
lengths of from 5 to 10 millimeters and diameters of from 1.5 to 
3 millimeters. The material does not permit of a determination of 
the constancy or length of the spines. 

Phillips County, Kans. (Fig. 14.) 

This is the most remarkable of the variants of this species. I 
know of no instance among the existing members of the families 
Bomginaceae, Terbenaceae, and Labiatae where the four-parted 
ovary develops into four nutlets where these are crowned with any¬ 
thin approaching the spines of this fossil variety. That this 
variety is related to the others is clear by the similarity between it 
and tha shorter pointed variety glcAmmt^ with which it is associated. 
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The genus LUJu>8per7rimn comprises about two score existing 
species of annual or perennial herbs, widely scattered in prevailing 
<iry soil habitats, mostly in the Northern Hemisphere, but sparingly 
represented in South America and Africa. The four-parted ovary 
develops into four or fewer hard nutlets of rather characteristic shape 
and with smooth and polished or Wrinkled and pitted bony coats. 

I have reproduced nutlets of several recent species for comparison 
ivith the fossils. The fossil variety mgosum is, in both size and 
form, much like the nutlets of the existing Lithosperimmh linemri- 
folmm Goldie, shown in side and inside view in Figures 15 and 16. 
This is a wide-ranging North American form found in dry situations 
from Manitoba to British Columbia and southward to Illinois, Texas, 
«and Arizona. The species L, aTvense Linnaeus has a similarly 
roughened surface. 

The fossil var. is approached by a considerable number of 

existing species with hard, smooth surfaces. Of these I reproduce 
two, namely, Z. ruderdle and Z. pilomm, (Figs, 17, 18, 19.) Both 
approach glabrum in size and form, but differ in their greater width 
4md larger hilum. 

I have seen nothing among the modern forms which closely resem¬ 
bles the fossil var. aristatum. Other species than those reproduced 
would serve equally well for comparison and illustration, but I have 
not been able to see fruits of all of the species. 

EXPLANATION OP PLATE 

Pigs. 1-10. Litho^permum fossUium rugomm, aew species. 

1-6. Phillips County, 

7-lQ. KXt County, Colo, 

ll-ia. IAtho8pemi4m glahmm Bc^try, new species. 

PhiUips County, Kans. 

14. lAthospemkim fossUUmi oHstatvm Berry, new speciea 

Phillips County, Kans, 

16,16. Lithospermum ImeurifoUum Goldie. 

15 from aide. 

16 from inside. 

17. LUhospertmtm rudercOe Linnaeus. 

Prom side. 

18,19. LUhospertimm pUomm NuttaU. 

IS from side. 

19 from outside. 


All enlarged three times. 
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FIRE-MAKING APPARATUS IN THE UNITED STATES 
NATIONAL MUSEUM 


By Walter Hough 

Eead Curator of Anthropology, United States National Museum 


INTEODUCTION 

In the ethnological collections of the United States National Museum 
at the period of 1886 there were many fire sticks, chiefly from the 
North American Indians, and from the Eskimo, with a few from other 
parts of the world. Prof. Otis T. Mason, then curator of ethnology 
in the newly organized Museum, observing the interest of his aide in 
these curious objects, urged him to take up their study. In this oppor¬ 
tune time, 42 years agb, the constant stream of ethnological material 
flowing into the Museum from expeditions brought with it other fire 
sticks, until a sufiBcient basis for their scientific description was assem¬ 
bled. From the first in the National Museum organized by G. Brown 
Goode on the basis of arts and industries it was regarded as a necessity 
to practically work out the naethod by which the aborigine produced 
the impedimenta which supplied his needs. Thus before the writer 
could intelligently handle the subject of abor^pnal fire making he 
should be able to make fire by all the methods known to man. This 
unexpectedly diflficult task accomplished, the first practical monograph 
on the subject appeared.* It was found possible in tlie study to 
classify the methods and assign them to races and geographic areas 
and also to give a synopsis of the technical and developmental status 
of the methods. The widespread interest in this subject was demon¬ 
strated by the demand for the paper, which has been placed out of 
the reach of coUectors for many years. The present paper is a revi¬ 
sion and extension of the former publication. 

The following is a classification of the chief methods of fire making, 
based upon the presumed order of development; 

i Hougli, Walter. Fire^aking Apparatus io tbs 17. S. National Mtiseiim, An. Ttep. U. S. Nat. Mins., 
1888, pp. 631-687. 
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I. On wood (reciprocating motion) by- 


Simple twO’-siick apparatvs .—^Indians 
of North, Central, and South Amer¬ 
ica; Ainos, Japan; Somalis, Africa; 
most Australians, etc. The most 
widespread method. 

2. F ouT-part apparatus; mouth drill and 
two-hand drill, —^Eskimo, some Indi¬ 
ans, Siberians, Hindus, and Dyaks. 

Compound, weighted drill ,—^Iroquois 
and Chukchis. 


II. On wood (sawing motion with knife 
and thong). 

III. On wood (plowing or planing , mo¬ 
tion). 


imd Burmese. 

; lionie Australians. 


With pyrites (or stone containing iron) 
.. and flint —^Eskimo and Indians of 
the North (Algbnkian and Atha- 

IV. Of nojn^als and bamboo (percus- pascan stools). . ^. r . , 

sion). • 2- FUm and steel —Modern and disused 

methods and appliances. 

Is. Flint or other hard s^ibstances on bam¬ 
boo. — Malay. 


V. By compressed air. 


Besides the lens, mirror, and aerophore there are pyrophores, the 
hydrogen lamp, matches, and various chemical and electrical methods. 


riKS UAEXNO BT ABTlViaAL UBim 

Observations on the customs of the races of mankind, extending in 
time and area, show thathy one or more of several methods all men 
knew how to make fire artificially. The origin of fire making is 
evidently lost in the past, but there is no valid reason to put the 
invention very far back in time. Sound criticism will place it at the 
period of one of the profound advances marked by new ideas and 
the beginnings of the great movement of the dissemination of man 
over the earth. Several deductions are legitimate concerning the 
nebulous period when the art of fire production was in the making. 
The first of these is that fire was carefully preserved when no means 
of lighting it again were at hand and fire occurring in nature from 
the lightning and volcano was difficult to obtain. Hence the ancients 
of the early world of man learned all there was to know about the 
guardianship of fire and were also frugal in the use of this ^‘friend 
of man.’' 

Another deduction is that there is more or less uncertainty in 
carrying fire about, especially to any distance, under primitive con¬ 
ditions. If fire was as important to man as has been imagined, he 
would not for a long time migrate from his primitive seats. 

It is not possible to imagine man, undoubtedly a creature of long 
development and with a loi^ train of acquired experiences, remaining 
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iu one pk'c&t‘like fatheri ^ tMin al groups. With the, use of tools, the 
ownership of fire, organization based primarily on instiliot and more 
importantly bn iddas^ .man presents himself as a candidate for the 
conquest of the'earthi' We know that a very long timb'hgfa men in 
the fee-preserring stage spread over large areas in Europe, lived there 
for naiUenaiatnSj-and passed on. Other areas in western Asia and 
noTtheHl Aidca' ^ere also found to show evidence of the presence of 
ea|^'5)aaA.''M»"‘Tfae;nontinuing thread that runs through this mass of 
atalerfah buiture' of man is progress. The sum is progress, irrespcc- 
'^eiinvolved and doubtful questions concerning the time and 
tile mian himsdf.: Tt is not known whether some groups of early man 
migrated ndthout fire or whether at times fire was lost and became 
forgotten. Our theories that fire is indispensable to all humankind 
under all conditions^ are subject to modification. It is curious that 
very many fire niytiis recount a stage of firelessnesS and a wresting 
of fire from tibose having it. Myths are regarded by scientific men 
as having ai substantial basis of fact and it must be concluded that 
thb'fire myths indicate that some groups faf men were fireless. No 
eaehi*ceB#ti©n of things has ever been observed ambng the tribes of 
moifem or historical man. The mjTths, therefore, may he considered 
as portraying conditions of considerable antiquity. 

It may be assumed, therefore, that for a very long period mun, pos¬ 
sessed of fire and tendingit with skill and care, didnot know any metibod 
of making it at will. How the making of fire artificially came to be 
developed, for it was a development and not a discovery, can never 
be known. Which of the'methods takes precedence oveir' fife Others 
is also mae^^n, bttt ‘foom tfcb facts pt^ejated • it would be t 





■feftgmoimftaed tb'a siii^e 

' by* '%rbbd ■ Mefion waft jOaiOdili^ 
intrifetld or a few’ImfivMualsi. Evmi mnoi^* the 


eraily practiced by the common people. Trib4 jkjeaesmoliS OF lafadi 
minerals, animals, and plants^ aSWell as tribal feeca^tSj'fbrin a |>hase Of 
observed aborigintd life; They ate in the ©lass of villageihdiistries or 
the arts and industries OF smaller social units po^C^tg Wdkem of 
dilt Many of these special arts arise on the cbaledence of htunaa 
dnife into laiger sodal aggr^ations rather than by derivation by fife 


methods of acculturation as usually understood. ' In this sense fixe 
making artificially would originate m larger ^oups 4?here the cohtact 
of minds is more stimulating to invention, -^ch things were at first 
kept secret under clan custom, dominance of the priestiiood, or for 
ofher causes, but in the course of time the technical process became 
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common property and the esoterie sides remained in the care of reli¬ 
gious organizations. 

The thought on the origin of fire making has tended to rision the 
human need, and to consider the need supplied by an inventor, much 
as wonder-working inventions are brought out nowadays. It will be 
shown that nothing could be farther from the facts. In considering 
the difficulties which confronted the inventor of the wood-friction 
fire-making apparatus it is pointed out that the proper wood in proper 
condition must be found. All advanced Boy Scouts will subscribe 
to thisi Evidently the wood was not selected by the early experi¬ 
menters before they knew what was to be done with it. Again, the 
trap for the fire is a slot or channel cut in the horizontal piece, termed 
the “hearth.” This dot is, advisedly, a great discovery. Tinder of 
a suitable kind m which the spark may be nourished must be found, 
and this is. no small task. Finally the little coal of fire can be brought 
to a blaze only with great skill and a knowledge of a number of things. 
These are the chief matters of difficulty connected with the invention 
of fire making brought out in actual experiment, but there are other 
minor steps in the process which are seemingly inconsequential yet 
are vital to efficiency. 

It is necessary, then, to vision a long preliminary period during 
which man . gained a growing acquaintance with the properties of 
various substances which were immediately useful to hun in various 
ways. He knew from the first fire that wood was the fuel wWch 
burned on his primitive hearth. He may have thought that fire-ate 
wood, but the chief lesson was that wood burned. Other associations 
of wood with fire may have come from work with this substance. 
Friction is a common experience and handling wood or working in 
wood might give to keen perceptions an odor, a vapor of smoke, sug¬ 
gesting that there was fire present. Unconsciously perhaps these 
observations led to more knowledge and gradually to an awakening 
to a combination of these experiences into something useful, and the 
fixe drill, let us say, followed. Why the drill was the form the fire 
kindler took is not difficult to imagine. The drill is an ancient and 
primitive tool supplying the need for piercing holes in various mate¬ 
rials. It is the result of diverse means employed to pierce holes, such 
as scraping, punching, grinding, cuttmg, and breaking, the processes 
described being variants of the making of holes. From these experi¬ 
ences came finally the drill more especially as a tool for piercmg hard 
substances requiring abrasive processes. Thus when the culmination 
of the protracted experiments was about to be reached there was a 
drill which could be adapted to the service of fixe making. The 
Hindu fire-origin myth most practically states that the carpenter 
with his drill first elicited the divine fibre. In its present state the 
Aryan Hindu myth places the origin of artificial fire making at a 
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period of social organization in which occupations as of woodworking 
were followed, indicating a comparatively late event as suggested. 

HEE MAKING WITH THE TWO-PAET DEILI. 

Making fire with the two-part drill is not difiBcult. The apparatus 
is designed to render fire making easy, yet with two sticks in hand 
and no knowledge of the details one is placed practically in the posi¬ 
tion of primitive man. The drill is a straight, stiff, dry, slender, 
smooth rod, the diameter of a lead pencil or larger, as shown in the 
specimens used by various tribes, and up to 20 inches long, but rarely 
shorter than 12 inches. The hearth admits of far greater variety of 
form. The large majority, however, are straight-growing sections 
thicker than the drill and of the same wood. Many of the hearths 
appear to have been gathered haphazard as a good piece of wood was 
found, many others are fashioned in a workmanlike manner with 
flat sides and squared edges, while others are carved and shaped 
according to the fancy of the native artists. 

Having the two essentials and provided with tinder and accom¬ 
paniments for getting a blaze it is possible to describe in detail the 
making of fire. We round the lower end of the drill and make a 
slight holding notch near the border of the hearth m which to start 
the drill rotating, and we out a clean, vertical slot from the notch 
down the edge of the hearth. This slot should be cut deep enough 
to divide the pit in which the^driU operates nearly halfway. Place 
the hearth on the floor or on firm ground, kneel on one knee, and 
hold the hearth firmly with the other foot. Take the drill between 
the extended hands, set the rounded end in the notch, and roll it 
between the palms, pressing down at the same time. After a few 
rotations the drill will have bitten into the wood and the dust ground 
off fallen down the slot, which explains its purpose. Kemove the 
drill and make sure that the slot is central with the hole, also that 
the drill end is not binding, and if so, whittle it a bit to insure its 
workiii^ freely. Before beginning again it must be understood that 
the work should be carried on to the finish without displacing the 
drill from its socket. Also, when rotating the drill the hands wfll 
gradually move to the lower part of the shaft. At this juncture 
grip the drill with one hand, bring the other up to the top, grip the 
drill with it, and hold it while the other hand can be brought to the 
first position. By practice this can be done so quickly that no appar¬ 
ent cessation of the drilling is observable. 

To resume the effort to make fire it is better to revolve the drill 
slowly at first, gradually increasing the pressure till the dust darkens 
somewhat and smoke arises, then quicken the stroke and pressure to 
the extreme till the carbonized wood dust pushes down the slot in a 
coherent roll. If a thin vapor arises from the dust the work has been 
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a success. Shortly a little coal of fire will be seea. To get a blaze 
from this fragile coal is like Langley's problem in launching the j&rst 
airplane; the difficult problem which was hardly visioned in the more 
important effort. 

There are, of course, a number of minor variations in the procedure. 
The coal may be very gently fanned where it lies and finely divided 
material added in right amount. Generally, softened inner bark strips 
are previously placed under the hearth and shredded grass or bark 
with perhaps a bit of tinder placed near the slot. The coal emerges 
in this material, which is taken up on the strips of bark and gently 
waved in the air. In a little while a flame bursts forth. 

FIBE MAKING WITH THE yOHR-PART DRILL OR BOW DRILL 

The explanations referring to the hand drill also apply to the bow 
drill in eveiything except in the handling of the machine which sup¬ 
plants the bare and often excoriated palms of the would-be primitive 
fire maker. The aboriginal bow is rigid, straight, or slightly curved 
and from 10 to 20 inches long. The cord of buckskin or hide is tightly 
fastened to one end and can be adjusted at the other to take up slack. 
The drill is usually of laiger diameter and shorter than the hand drill, 
and tapered toward the ends from the middle. The nut is a block of 
wood, generally carved in form of an animal among the Eskimo, of 
convenient size for holding in the hand, and set with a piece of soft, 
easily polished stone such as marble oi soapstone in which a cavity 
has been made. Make one turn of the cord around the drill, leaving 
the bow to the right, set the drill in* the socket of the hearth, and 
place the nut. Make a few turns to ascertain conditions, especially 
whether the cord grips the drill sufficiently to not slip when pressure 
is applied on the nut. The position of the driller is over the drill, 
the left hand holding the nut being brought around the left flexed 
knee, which aids pressure on the drill. Begin slowly and increase 
pressure, nicely balancing the pressure with the grip of the cord. In 
the concluding rapid work the cord may be tightened by pinching it 
up between the thumb and first finger of the right hand. When the 
drill is felt to bite strongly into the wood and throws up a little smoke 
increase the pressure and rotation until the fire coal is thought to have 
appeared. Hold the drill in place till this fact is known, as it is much 
better to continue with a hot drill than a cold one. 

With the fire plow we have another idea radically different from 
the drill. In this case a blunt stick is held between the locked fingers, 
pressed down firmly, and rubbed back and forward on the flat surface 
of, a horizonal hearth, cutting a groove and forcing the dust into a 
little heap at the end of the groove, and in which the fire rises. As 
in the drill, this method requires careful and assured movements, 
calculated to a nicety lest the accumulation of dust be disturbed. At 
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the culmination of the effort the rubbing stick is raised to a higher 
angle so that it will bite more strongly. 

The fire saw offers another curious method which is nearer to the fire 
plow than to the drill. The fire saw is almost invariably of bamboo, 
to which the method conveniently adapts itself. A bamboo joint is 
split into halves; from one is fashioned the sawing part in form of a 
strip with a sharpened edge. In the concave of the other half a few 
slivers are raised to hold a piece of tinder. This is set on the ground 
convex side up and the saw is swiftly rubbed across at right angles and 
over the the cage holding the tinder. The saw soon cuts through the 
wall of the bamboo and at its hottest comes into contact with the 
tinder, which is ignited. 

A related form is the fire-thong apparatus, which consists of a stick 
either split and wedged apart, as shown in Plate 9, or having a horizontal 
slot cut through the middle. A bit of tinder is stuck in the slot; the 
cord, which is a rattan length, is passed under the stick at the tinder 
and pulled up and down, shortly igniting the tinder. 

QUALITIES OF WOOD 

It is found by experience that the qualities rendering wood suitable 
or not for fire making are as follows: Wood with fine grain, or without 
grain, as in deadwood, and wood decomposed to a certain extent, and 
stalks of yucca and other vascular flower stalks are to be chosen; 
new wood, or wood containing certain products of growth, such as 
gums, resins, starches, sugars, and tannic acid, will not produce a fine, 
diy, inflammable powder; and, in general, hardwoods are to be 
rejected. 

In selecting wood judgment must be exercised after the manner of 
aboriginal man, who desired wood that was dry, soft, of proper grain, 
and inflammable, and as a result, bis selection was nearly always of 
deadwood. Some woods, however, thoroughly dried and seasoned, 
will answer very well. In many cases wood must be tested with the 
drill and discarded if the dust rubbed between the fingers is gritty. 
Also, one part only of the chosen wood may be good. 

The following American woods are suggested for fire making. 
Those queried may be valuable if in proper condition as mentioned. 
Hemlock, willow, elm, soft maple, sycamore, tulip (?), cedar, cotton¬ 
wood, balsam (?); poplar, silver, Lombardy; white pine (?) and yucca, 
flowering stalk. 

There are introduced here the explanation of two plates of a series 
exhibited in the United States National .Museum illustrating the pre¬ 
sumed development of the art of fire making.^ 


* Extracted from Proceedings, U. S. Nat, Mus., vol. 60> No. 240*1, 1922, pis. 1 and 2. 
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No. 1. Volcano in action; lava setting fire to forests. Water-color drawing. 
178167. 

No. Z. Lightning setting a forest on fire. Water-color drawing. 178168, 

No, 3. Camp fire; man borrowing fire. Water color drawing. 178159. 

No. 4, Fire saw. Strip of bamboo drawn across a section of bamboo. Dyaks 
of Borneo and other Malays. 178152. 

No. 5. Fire thong. Kattan thong drawn over a grooved piece of wood. Dyaks 
of Borneo. 178152. 

No. fi. Fire plow. Blunt stick worked along a groove in a lower stick. Polyne¬ 
sians. 178152. 

No, 7. Fire drill. Slender rod twirled between the hands upon a lower stick 
having a cavity with slot, Indians of the IJnited States and widely 
diffused in the world. 176353. 

No. 8. Fire drill. Rod held in a socket and gyrated by means of a cord. The 
lower piece of wood has a cavity with slot opening upon a shelf. 
Eskimo of Alaska. 127644. 

No. 9. Fire drill. Rod held in a socket and gyrated with a bow and cord. Lower 
piece with cavities on a central groove. Eskimo of Alaska. 48078. 

No. 10. Fire drill. Pump drill used specially for sacred fire. Iroquois Indians, 
Canada. 

No. 11. Strike-a-light. Flint and iron pyrites struck together as the ordinary 
flint and steel. Eskimo of Alaska. 178154. 

No. 12. Strike-a-light. Flint and steel and box for holding flint, steel, and tinder. 
Sulphur-tipped splint ignited from the tinder. England. 130436. 

No. 13. Strike-a-light. Bamboo tube and striker of pottery used as flint and 
steel. Two boxes for tinder, Malay. 

No. 14. Tinder pistoL Qunlock adapted for throwing sparks into tinder. Eng¬ 
land. 175712. 

No. 15. Strike-a-light. Combination of flint, steel, tinder, and extinguisher for 
carrying in the pocket. Spain. 178155. 

No. 16. Fire syringe. Cylinder with closely fitting piston bearing tinder. Driv¬ 
ing the piston down smartly kindles the tinder. Siamese and Malays. 
176091. 

No. 17. Lens. Used for producing fire by focusing sunlight upon tinder. Ancient 
Greeks. 178151. 

No. 18. Hydrogen lamp. Hydrogen gas is made to play upon spongy platinum, 
causing it to glow. Germany, 1824. 165440. 

No, 19. Match light box. Bottle of sulphuric acid, into which splints tipped with 
potassium chlorate and sugar were dipped, Vienna, 1809. 151711, 

No. 20. Matches. Various kinds of phosphorus matches. 178156. 

No. 21. Electric gas lighter. Cylinder containing a small dynamo run by pres¬ 
sure of the finger, producing sparks between the points at the upper 
end of the tube. United States, 1882. 200512. 

The means of applying forces for making fire may be classified as 
below in the order of their utilization: 

FrictioTidlf drilling, sawing, plowing on woods. 

Percwsiondl, striking pyrites, flint and pyrites, and flint and steel- 
Physicalf compression of air, platinum sponge, lens, mirror. 
Chemical^ chemical combination as matches, sodium^ pyrophores, 
etc. 

Mectricalj electrical energy, sparking apparatus. 
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ETHNOGRAPHY OF FIRE-MAKING APPARATUS 

X. HES MASINa bt becxfbocating motion 

1. Simple two-stick apparatus .—This method may be said to have 
a world-wide distribution and to have had no narrow range in time. 
It is a very interestii^ study to observe the many different practices 
that have been superadded to the simple task of twirling two sticks 
with the design of creating fire. It is also instructive to note how 
fixed have become tribal characters in so small a thing as the shap¬ 
ing of the elements of the fire drill. It has well been said by Doctor 
Schweinfurth that: 

A people, as long as they are on the lowest step of their development, are far 
better characterized by their industrial products than they are either by their 
habits, which may be purely local, or by their own representations, which (rendered 
in their rude and unformed language) are often incorrectly interpreted by our¬ 
selves. If we possessed more of these tokens we should be in a position to com¬ 
prehend better than we do the primitive condition of many a nation that has 
now reached a high degree of culture.’ 

This fact holds good with reference to tribes in a higher plane 
than the learned writer included in this statement, in this way: 
There are many little things that have not been subject to the modi¬ 
fication of time, intercourse, or environment, but coexist with an art. 
To particularize: Prof. E. S. Morse has shown the value of the sim¬ 
ple act of releasing an arrow from a bowstring as a classifier. Close 
attention to the minor acts and arts will reveal much more than, the 
nice measurements of man’s practically unmodified skeleton. 

Differences that have become functional in the arts have come 
down from an early period; when they can be found they are of the 
greatest value as aids in ethnology. 

The ethnography of the simple fire drill is studied geographically, 
beginning in North America with the most northerly tribes that use 
it, and ranging from north to south in the different sections of the 
country, among the tribes from which there are specimens in the 
Museum. Other countries are examined from west to east. 

The Sitkan fire-drUl spindle is unusually long and thick. (Fig. 1.) 
Both hearth and drills are of the Thuja gigantea, a tree that enters 
so largely into the life of the Indians along this coast. The wood 
grinds off very well with much friction; at ordinary speed there is 
soon a small heap of powder at the bottom of the fire slot. The lat¬ 
ter is deeply cut in from the side nearly to the center of the fire hole. 
The whole hearth has been charred at the fire. This repels moisture, 
and also renders it easier to ignite the wood, charring being a process 
somewhat analogous to the decay of wood by rotting. If kept care- 
fxiUy in a dry place, this apparatus was perfectly adequate for the 

»The Heart of Africa. New York, 1874, vol. 1, p.257. 

86374—28-2 
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Pigs. 1-3.—1/Pire-making set. Cat. No. 74379, U.S.N.M. Tlingit Indians, Sitka, Alaska. 
OolLECTKP BY JOHN J. McItEAN. 2, FiBE-liAKING SET. CAT. NO. 20644, U.S.N.M. BELLA- 
Bella, B. C. Collected by James G. Swan. 3, Pike'-making set and slow matchj 
Cat. No. 127866, U.S.N.M. Qtjinaielt Indians, Qdinaielt, Wash. ' Collected by Charles 
WniOHGHBY 
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purpose of the Sitkan, and in his skillful hands would no doubt give 
the spark in a minute or so. The long drill would indicate that two 
worked at it consecutively to keep up a continuous motion. 

For tinder, the bark of the arbor vitae was used. It is finely frayed, 
and is much improved by being slightly charred. They also use, 
preferably, a tinder made from a fungus, because it is quicker,’* that 
is, ignites more readily than the frayed bark. 

The hearth is squared and measures 23 inches; the drill is of equal 
length. 

The southern Tlingit drill in the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York City, has the hearth and drffl of equal length. 
The hearth is a block having the head of a raven at one end and of 
a bear at the other. The drill is enlarged at the lower end, and the 
hearth has three fire holes. (PL 1, Cat. No. 239100, Alaska; Amer. 
Mus. Nat. Hist., N. Y.; hearth, 15 inches long (38 cm.); drill, 15.3 
inches long (39 cm.).) 

Going southward from Sitka the next fire-making set in the series 
is from Bella-Bella, British Columbia. These Indians are of the Sali- 
shan stock, and are called Bilhulas. The horizontal is a piece of cedar 
wood dressed square on three faces. It is apparently a piece of an oar 
or spear handle. The fire holes are shallow, and the fire slots are quite 
narrow. (Fig. 2.) The drills have been scored longitudinally near 
the rubbing end; this may be a device to cause the wood to wear away 
more rapidly and furnish fuel to the incipient fire. Fire has evidently 
been made with this set. Both parts are Ij^ feet long; the drill is 
much thinner than that of Sitka. The tinder is a braided length of 
frayed cedar bark. 

From a southern family of the Salishan stock, called the Quinaielt 
Indians, of Washington, Museum has a complete set collected by 
the late Charles Willoughby. It consists of a hearth, two drills, and 
a slow match. The hearth is a rounded piece of cedar wood; opposite 
the fire holes it is dressed flat, so as to rest firmly on the ground. 
There are three fire holes with wide notches. The drills taper to each 
end; that is, are larger in the middle. (Fig. 3.) The powder, a fine 
brown dust, collects at the junction of the slot and fire hole, and there 
readily ignites. This side of the hearth is semidecayed. No doubt 
the slots were cut in that side for the purpose of utilizing this quality. 
The drills are bulged toward the middle, thereby rendering it possible 
to give great pressure and at the same time rapid rotation without 
allowing the hands to slip down too rapidly, a fault in many fire 
drills. The slow match is of frayed cedar bark, about a yard long, 
folded squarely together, and usedsection by section. Mr. Willoughby 
says: , - , ■ i . 

The stick with three cavities was placed upon the ground-, the Indian kneeling 
and placing a knee upon each end. He placed one end of the smaller stick in one 
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of the cavities, and, bolding the other end between the palms 
of his hands, kept up a rapid half-rotary motion, causing an 
amount of friction sufficient to produce fire. With this he 
lighted the end of the braided slow match of cedar bark. 
This was often carried for weeks thus ignited and held care¬ 
fully beneath the blanket to protect it from wind and rain. 

Fire is easily procured with this set. It takes but 
a slight effort to cause a wreath of aromatic smoke 
to curl up, and the friction easily grinds off a dark 
powder, which collects between the edges of the 
slot. When this ignites it drops down the slot in a 
little pellet, and falls upon the tinder placed below 
to receive it. Both drill and hearth are 18 inches 
long. 

The Klamaths, of Oregon, of the Lutuamian stock, 
use a fire apparatus that looks very much like that 
of the Utes. The hearth is a rounded piece of soft¬ 
wood thinned down at the ends. (Fig. 4.) The 
drill is a long, round arrow stick, with a hardwood 
point set in with resin and served with sinew. (See 
Ute drill, fig. 7). The holes in this hearth are veiy 
small, being less than three-eighths of an inch in diam¬ 
eter. They are in the center, and the fire slot being 
cut into the rounded edge widens out below, so that 
the coal can drop down and get draught. The wood 
is quite soft, apparently being sapwobd of yew or 
cedar, while the drill point is of the hardest wood 
obtainable. It is probable that sand is used on the 
drill. The hearth is 13 inches long, and the drill 26. 

The Chinooks, a tribe of Indians of a separate stock, 
called Chinookan, formerly lived about the mouth of 
the Columbia River, in Oregon, but are now nearly 
extinct. James G. Swan, the veteran explorer, inves¬ 
tigator, and collector among the northwest coast tribes, 
says that the Chinooks are the best wet-weather fire 
makers he ever knew.'^ 

To kindle a fire the Chinook twirls rapidly between the palms 
a cedar stick, the point of which is pressed into a small hollow 
in a flat piece of the same material, the sparks falling on finely 
frayed bark. Sticks are commonly carried for the purpose, im¬ 
proving with use.® 

Paul Kane* describes the hearth as a piece of 
dry cedar, in which a small hollow is cut with a chan¬ 
nel for the ignited charcoal to run over. In a short 
time sparks begin to fall through the chaimel upon 

* Northwest Coast, p. 

* Bancroft. Native Baces, vol. 1, p. 237. 

* Wanderings of an Artist Among the Indians. London, 1859. 
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finely frayed cedar bark placed underneath, which 
they soon. ignite/' The Ahts and Haidas also use 
cedar fire sticks of the usual Indian kind. 

The Hupa Indians of California are of the Athapas¬ 
can stock. Their fire drill is a carefully made piece of 
apparatus; (Fig. 6.) The hearth is of a reddish, 
punky piece, made from the roots of a willow {Salix^ 
laevigaia)f or of cottonwood roots {Popidus trichocar- 
pus). The drill is made from the root of the willow 
mentioned. Fire has been made in one of the holes; 
the others show the rough, frayed cavities which have 
been made to start the drill. The notches at each end 
of the hearth seem to be to facilitate-the tying of the 
pieces together as a precaution to prevent their loss 
or separation. They are usually intrusted into the 
hands of the most skillful fire maker, who wraps them 
up to keep them from becoming damp. The effec¬ 
tiveness of the sticks increases with use and age; a 
stick and hearth that have been charred by the for¬ 
mer making of fire in most cases yields the spark in 
half the time required for new apparatus. Another 
advantage is that the drill is softer from incipient 
decay. 

That this set is in the highest degree efficient is 
shown by the fact that the writer repeatedly got a 
glowing coal, the size of a pea> from it in less than 
20‘ seconds. The hearth is 18 and the drill 21 inches 
long. 

The Nokum Indians of Lassen County, Calif., use a 
small hearth with wedge shape end, probably to steady 
the piece against a support while making &e. Small 
block hearths like this are customary among the Ute 
tribes. The drill is a slender rod worked from cedar, as 
is the hearth. (Cat. No. 131078; Susanville, Calif., L. L. 
Frost; hearth, 7 inches long (18 cm.); drill, 11 inches 
long (28 cm.).) 

The McCloud River Indians (Gopehan stock) make 
the drill from the buckeye tree. 

The Indians of Washoe, Nev., from their language, 
have been classed by the Bureau of Ethnology as a 
separate stock, the Washoan. Stephen Powers 
many years ago collected a rather remarkable hearth 
from these Indians. It has eight rather small holes, 
in eveiy one of which fire has been made. The 
wood is soft, well-seasoned pine. Apparently sand 
has been made use of to get greater friction, as is the 
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custom of the Zufiis and Apaches. This device, in a 
measure, obviates the necessity of having tinderlifce 
wood, or wood in a state of partial decay. For the 
drill any hardwood cylindrical stick might be employed. 
A strip of buckskin about an inch wide is passed 
around the hearth over the fireholes to keep them dry. 

(Fig. 6.) . 

At the end of the hearth is a mass of cement made of 
the resin of a pine mixed with sand, apparently, a kind 
of material used by the Indians over a large area in the 
Great Basin and southward to fix their arrowheads, 
pitch the water bottles, and for other purposes. It Is 
quite probable that this stick was the property of an 
arrow maker whose need of fire to melt the some¬ 
what intractable cement caused him to combine these 
functions in one tool. 

It has a better finish and displays greater skill in its 
manufacture than the fire tools of the neighboring 
tribes of Shoshonian (Utes) and Moquelumnian stocks. 
In fact, it has a close affinity in appearance to those 
of the very near Athapascan (Hupa, etc.) stock. It 
is a matter of very great interest to compare with this 
a stick from the Mackenzie Kiver. (See fig. 26.) ^ The 
resemblance is striking; it is as though one found a 
word of familiar sound and import in an unexpected 
place. The related tribes of the Indians dwelling on 
the Mackenzie have a wider range than the distance 
between the localities whence the respective sticks 
came; in fact, the Athapascans range about 50® 
in latitude and the southern colonies of this great 
family are only about 250 miles southeast of the Wash- 
oans, while, as has been stated, the Hupas are quite 
near. 

It would be presumptuous to say at present that 
this tool is a remnant of the influence of the Atha¬ 
pascan wave ^that swept along the Great Interior 
Basin, leaving groups here and there in California 
and other parts to mark its progress, but there is 
more to its credit than a coincidence of form and 
function. 

The museum is in possession of a complete collection 
of fire-making material from the tribes of the Shos¬ 
honian stock. They were collected by Maj. J. W. 
Powell. The native name for the Ute fire set is whu-tu 
ni-wea'p. While the lower member of the set—^the 
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hearth—differs among the several tribes in point of 
material, shape, etc., the spliced drill is characteris¬ 
tic of the whole stock. It has never been noticed 
outside of the southern part of the Great Interior 
Basin but in one instance—among the Klamaths 
of Oregon. The main part of the drill is either a 
reed or a straight sprout, usually the former. At 
one end a short piece of very hard wood—grease- 
wood, Sarcobatus vermiculatus —^is set in and lashed 
with sinew. It resembles the Shoshonian arrows, 
which are foreshafted in this way. They also use 
sand in common with other neighboring tribes. 

The Pai-Utes, of southern Utah, make their 
hearths of a short, rounded piece, usually of the 
sapwood of juniper. It is tied to the drill with a 
thong of buckskin when not in use. (Fig. 7.) The 
drill is like the usual one, just described. This is 
the common form of the Pai-Ute apparatus. The 
small, two-holed hearth of rounded form and the 
shortened, spliced drill are for convenience of carry¬ 
ing, this kind being used by hunters while away 
from the lodges. S. J. Hare says that the men do 
not usually make the fire except when out on a 
hunting excursion. At the lodge it is the squaw’s 
duty to make the .fixe when it is needed. 

The Pai-Ute is rarely at a loss to get fire; he is 
master of various devices. Mr. Hare, who was 
among the Ufes for some time, states that when 
the Indian is in need of a light he uses either the 
flint and steel, the drill, or, if these are not at hand, 
he takes two branches and rubs one up and down 
on the other, soon getting fire. The Australians 
are said to have practiced fire making by rubbing 
in the way mentioned. This is the only observa¬ 
tion collected of its occurrence in America. It is, 
in all probability, a difficult, unusual way, only 
practiced under pressure of necessity among the 
Utes. They take great pride in their skill; to be a 
quick fire maker is to achieve fame in the tribe. 
They are fond of exhibiting their art to white trav¬ 
elers in the hope of gain. 

Another form of hearth (%. 8) is made of yucca 
flower stalk, like those of the Apaches and Navaho. 
The drill is of tule reed, set with a very hard wood 
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head. It is suggested that the reason for splicing 
the drill is that the hardwood of the kind used for 
the head (grease-wood) can not be procured in pieces 
long enough to make the whole drill. This set is 
apparently one used as a fixture in the Ute domestic 
economy, the squaws having to light the fire. The 
duty is mainly relegated to the females in several 
other Indian tribes and among the Eskimo. Mr. 
Gatlin says that the Sioux objected to letting the 
squaws have their portraits painted, saying that 
their women had never taken scalps nor done any¬ 
thing better than make fires and dress skins.^ The 
hearth and drill last figured are, respectively, 20 
and 23 inches long, while in the hunting set (fig. 
8) the length is 7 and 18 inches. 

The Wind Eiver Shoshones are also represented. 
( Fig. 9.) The hearth is of hardwood, rudely hacked 
out and rounded. Upon the slanting edge are 
eight holes or shallow depressions, prepared for the 
drill, with notches cut in to meet them from the 
sides. The drill is a willow branch, 26 inches long, 
with a hardwood head mortised in, and served with 
buckskin. It is most probable that sand was used 
with this set, because, if the parts are hot models, it 
would be necessary to use it on sticks of equal hard¬ 
ness like these. I am inclined to believe that they 
are models, from their appearance and from the 
difficulty of setting up a pyrogenic friction upon 
them even with sand. They were collected more 
than 50 years ago by Maj. J, W. Powell. 

The Hopi are the most differentiated members 
of the Shoshonian stock. Mrs. M. C, Stevenson 
collected the two excellent fire-making sets in the 
Museum from the Hopi Pueblos, The hearth is a 
branch of the very best quality of softwood (cotton¬ 
wood). In one hearth an end has been broken off, 
but there still remain 18 fire holes, showing that it 
was in use for a long time and highly prized. (Fig. 
10.) The drill is a roughly dressed branch of 
hardwood. It is comparatively easy to make fire 
on this apparatus. In the set numbered 126694 
these conditions are reversed; the hearth is toler¬ 
ably hard wood and the drill soft wood. 

The Hopi fire tools are used now principally in 
the estufas to light the sacred fire and the new fire 


? Smithsonian Report, 1885, pt. 2. p, 723. 
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do the Zuhis, and the 



Aztecs of Mexico did 
hundreds of years ago. 
They use tinder of fun¬ 
gus or dried grass rubbed 
between the hands. 

By their language the 
Zuni people belong to a 
distinct stock of In¬ 
dians. Their fire sticks 
are of the agave stalk, a 
soft, pithy wood with 
harder longitudinal 
fibers, rendering it a 
good medium for the 
purpose of making fire. 
(Fig. 11.) 

As to the plan pur¬ 
sued inigrinding out fire, 
Col. James Stevenson 
informed the writer that 
they make a slightly 
concave place where the 
burnt holes are seen, cut 
the notch on the side, 
sprinkle a little fine sand 
on the concavity, set the 
end of the round stick 
on the sand and roll it 
rapidly between the 
palms of the hands, 
pressing down h,ard. 
The “sawdust,’^ Colonel 
Stevenson called it, 
oozes out of the notch 
and forms a small mass, 
which on blowing 
slightly becomes a burn¬ 
ing coal, and the appli¬ 
cation of a little tinder 
creates a blaze. For 


Fig. 9.—Fibe*maeing Set. 
OAT. No. 22022, 

Shoshone Indians, Wind 
Bivee, Wyoming. Col¬ 
lected BY J. W. Powell 


preserving the fire for 
any length of time they 
use a piece of decayed 
wood. (Fig. 12.) 


86374—28-3 



Fig. 10.—Fiee-maeino set. Cat. 
No. 128694, U,S.N.M. Hon In¬ 
dians, Arizona. Collected by 
Mbs. M. 0. Stevenson 
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Viewed in another aspect than as 
an implement of necessary or common 
use, this set is an important cult appa¬ 
ratus in the wonderfully complicated 
religious worship of the Zuhis* These 
people make the sacred fire that was 
used in their ceremonies by friction of 
wood that has been wet. New fire is 
made at the beginning of their new 
year with great ceremony. The house 
is swept and everything is moved out 
of it until the &e is made. Their 
regard for fire and their customs with 
reference to it add them to the list of 
peoples who have held it in similar 
reverence and have prac¬ 
ticed similar customs all 
over the world, ranging 
widely in tune. The wet¬ 
ting of the drill, increasing 
their labor, may be done to 
please their gods. 

This art must have been 
practiced for a long time 
in this region, for Henry 
Metcalf found a hearth (fig. eig. i3.--LowBa stick 
13) with three fire holes in 
a cave dwelling at Silver u.s.n.m. from a 
Ulty, N. Mex. It is appar- cnT,N,MEx. col- 
ently very ancient. The mScalf^^ henry 
wood is much altered and 
has become heavy by impregnation with 
some salt, probably niter. Specimens are 
found during nearly every exploration in the 
cliff dwellings. They show entire uniformity 
in all parts of the region. 

The Apache and Navaho belong to the 
great Athapascan stock, that ranges so 
widely in North America. Capt. John G, 
Bourke, United States Army, collected the 
hearth of yucca wood shown (fig, 14), and 




Figs, il and 12.— Fire-making gavs 

SET AND SLOW MATCH. CAT. 


Nos. 127708 AND 69850 
U.S,N.M. ZuSi iNDUNS, New 
Mexico. Collected by James 
Stevenson 


. With the stick you now see, the Apache Indians 
in my pre^nce made fire in not quite eight seconds 
by the watch, and one asserted that he could make 
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it in a number of motions, which, on the watch, occupied 
exactly two seconds;—^that is, under most favorable cir¬ 
cumstances. The experiments, made under my own ob¬ 
servation, rah all the way from 8 to 47 seconds. Sand 
is generally used, although not essential to success. 

Captain Bourke^s observation is very interest¬ 
ing, as it records the fact that the Apache is the 
most skillful fire maker in the world. Many 
other tribes can make fire in less than a minute, 
I think by far the majority of them, but there is 
no eight-second record, while if he could prove 
his ability to do it in two seconds he would arrive 
at the facility of striking a match. . 

William F. Corbusier has noticed the fire mak¬ 
ing of the Apache-Yumas of Arizona (Yuman 
stock).® They use a drill about 2 feet long and 
one-half inch thick, made of o-oh-kad-je, or ^^fire- 
stick bush.^’ Its end is dipped in sand and drilled 
on a soft piece of agave or yucca stalk held down 
by the feet. They carry a slow torch of dead- 
wood (spunk) and also use a flint and steel. For 
tinder they use dry grass or bark fiber. They 
use also a fungus, some species of Polyporus), for 
the same purpose. 

Another reference to the fire making of this stock 
(Yuman) is found in the translation by the late 
Dr. Charles Rau of the writings of Father Baegert 
on the Californian Peninsula.® He says: 

To light a fire, the Californian makes no use of steel 
and flint, but obtains it by the friction of two pieces of 
wood. One of them is cylindrical and pointed at one end, 
which fits into a round cavity in the other, and by turning 
the cylindrical piece with great rapidity between their 
hands, like a twirling stick, they succeed in igniting the 
lower piece if they continue the process for a sufficient 
length of time. 

The Navaho fire set looks very much like a 
mere makeshift. The hearth is a piece of yucca 
stalk and the fire holes have but a shallow side 
notch. The drill is a broken arrow shaft, to which 
has been rudely lashed with a cotton rag a smaller 
piece of yucca wood. (Fig. 15.) This careless¬ 
ness, which it is rather than lack of skill, is char¬ 
acteristic of the Navaho in their minor imple¬ 
ments. They resemble the crude Apache in this 


* American Antiquarian. Mendon, Ill., vol. 8, September, 1886, p. 283. 
«Smithsonian Report, 1865, p. 367. 



Fig. 14.—Lowee piece of 
FIRE-MAKING SET. CaT . 
No. 130679, U.S.N.M 
Apache Indians, Ari¬ 
zona. Collected bv 
Capt. John G. Boubke 
U. S. Army 
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One thinks of the Navaho only with regard to their 
fine blanket weaving and silver working, so well 
presented by Dr. Washington Matthews in the 
reports of the Bureau of Ethnology, and does not 
consider their arts in other lines.^*^ 

Thomas C, Battey, a Friend, long missionary 
among the Indians, kindly gives a description of 
the Kiowan fire-making process, not now practiced 
among them but shown to him as a relic of an 
abandoned art: 

A piece of very hard and coarse, rough-grained wood, per¬ 
haps 8 inches in length, 2 in width, and three-fourths of an 
inch in thickness is procured. In one side of this and near 
one edge several holes are made, about one-half an inch in 
diameter by five-eighths of an inch in depth, rounded at 
the bottom, but left somewhat rough or very slightly cor¬ 
rugated. In the edge nearest these holes a corresponding 
number of smaller and tapering holes are made, opening 
by a small orifice into the bottom of each of the larger 
ones. These are made very smooth. 

A straight stick, also of hard, rough-grained wood, about 
8 or 10 inches in length, about the size they usually make 
their arrows or larger, is provided. Both ends of this are 
rounded, but one end is made smooth; the other is left 
slightly rough. The dried pith of some kind of reed, or more 
probably of the yucca, some fibers of the same loosely pre¬ 
pared like hackled fiax, some powdered charcoal, I think 
formed by charring the yucca, and a piece of hard, thick 
leather, similar to sole leather, completes the outfit, which 
is carried in a leather bag made for the purpose. The first- 
described piece of wood is placed upon the knees of the 
operator with a quantity of the fibrous substance beneath 
it which has been powdered with charcoal dust; some of 
the latter is put into one of the holes and the rough end of 
the stick inserted; the other end is put into an indentation 
of the leather placed under the chin, so that a gentle pressure 
may be exerted. The spindle is then rapidly revolved by 
rolling it one way and the other between the hands. The 
friction thus produced by the rubbing of the roughened sur¬ 
faces ignites the fine coaJ dust, which, dropping as sparks of 
fire through the orifice at the bottom of the hole, falls into 
the dry fibrous preparation, thus igniting that, then by the 
breath blowing upon it a flame is produced and commu¬ 
nicated to some fine, dry wood and a fire Is obtained. The 
whole operation occupies but a few minutes. 

In Mexico a number of the uncivilized tribes of 
the mountains continued the fire drill into recent 
times. It is probably used now as in other parts 

10 Doctor Mattliews’s mormtain chant of the Navahos, in the fifth annoal 
report (1883-84) of the Bixreau of Ethnology, gives some very striking cere¬ 
monial uses of fire. No ethnologist should fail to read this important con¬ 
tribution to science. 
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of the world in religious rites. There 
is abundant data in the pictorial writ¬ 
ings of the ancient Mexicans as to 
the form and use of the simple fire 
drill, especially in the codex discov¬ 
ered by Mrs. Zelia Nuttall. A model 
of a drill after this codex is shoTO on 
Plate 2, figure 2a. 

One of the rudest fire-making ap¬ 
pliances in the Museum was collected 
by Prof. W- M. Gabb,,at Talamanca, 
Costa Rica. The hearth is a rude 
billet of charred, black wood, resem¬ 
bling mahogany. It has central 
holes, with no gutter usually, though 
sometimes a shallow notch is cut on 
both sides of the fire-hole. The drill 
is a light branch, rather crooked, but 
dressed down roughly with a knife. 
Another hearth is of partly decayed, 
worm-eaten wood; with this a hard¬ 
wood drill can be used, the hearth 
wastmg away instead of the drill. 
(Fig. 16.) The absence of any fire 
slot—that is, the use of the central 
fire hole—^is worthy of notice in this 
locality. I have only observed its 
use in various parts of the Eskimo 
area, from east Greenland to Kodiak; 
outside of this range I have not 
noticed it an3rwhere else among the 
present tribes of the world. From 
descriptions given it seems to have 
been practiced by the Caranchua 
Indians, a recently extinct tribe in 
Texas and Mexico. 

These specimens from Costa Rica 
are the crudest fire tools, not to . be 
mere makeshifts, that have come to 
my notice or have been described in 
the literature examined. The Costa 
Rican Indians are very interesting in 
their preservation of several other 
arts that may justly be classed among 
the most ancient. One may be men¬ 
tioned, that of bark cloth making. 



Fig, 16.—Fire-ma.kik<i set. Oat. No. 
15396, t7.S.N.M. Natives op Tala- 

KAi4[CA, Costa Rica. CoiiIected bt 
W. M. Gabb 
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Professor Gabb made quite a collection from Talamanca, but has not 
left any notes on these remarkable people, who are well worthy of 
the careful study of ethnologists. 

A curious modification of this central-hole plan is figured and 
described in Oviedo, folio 90, as occurring in Hispaniola—that is, the 
West Indies, Haiti, San Domingo, etc. He says that two dry, light 
sticks of brown wood were tied firmly together, and the point of the 
drill of a particular hardwood was inserted between the two and then 
worked.^' H. Ling Roth thinks that if one can judge from the illus¬ 
tration (which is a miserable one) in Benzoni's work, the natives of 
Nicaragua also used three sticks in making fire. Benzoni, how¬ 
ever, says: 

All oyer India they light fire with two pieces of wood; although they had a 
great deal of wax, they knew no use for it, and produced light from pieces of 
wild pine wood, ’ 

Prom Oviedo's description I am inclined to believe that the dust 
in which the fire starts was allowed to fall below on tinder placed 
beneath the hearth. (PI. 2, fig. 2.) 

The drill was suflScient for its time for the reason that there was at 
that period rarely necessity for generating fire; the art of fire preser¬ 
vation was at its height. 

The Cherokees, the most southerly of the Iroquois, James Mooney 
writes, kept fire buried in the mounds upon which the council houses 
were built, so that if the house was destroyed by enemies the fire would 
remain there for a year or so. The Cherokees use the simple rotation 
apparatus, and, as far as Mr. Mooney can ascertain, never used the 
the pump drill. They have a tradition that fire originally came out 
of an old hollow sycamore tree {Platanus occidentalis). 

Capt. John Smith tells how the Indians of Virginia made fire. 
He says: 

Their fire they kindled presently by chafing a dry pointed sticke in a hole of 
a little square piece of wood, that firing itselfe, will so fire mosse, leaves, or anie 
such like drie thing that will quickly burn.*^ 

Writing in the first quarter of the next century, Beverley says: 

They rubbed Fire out of particular sorts of Wood (as the Ancients did out of 
the Ivy and Bays) by turning the end of a Piece that is soft and dry, like a Spin¬ 
dle on its Inke, by which it heats and at length burns; to this they put some¬ 
times also rotten Wood and dry leaves to hasten the Work.^* 

Loskiel says of the Delawares: 

Formerly they kindled fire by turning or twirling a dry stick with great swift- 
nem on a dry board, using both hands.^® 

“ The Aborigines of Hispaniola, Joum. Anthrop, Inst., Gt. Britain and Ireland, vol, 16, p. 282. 

» History of the New Hakluyt Society, vol. 21, p. 161. 

■ 'i^The Natural Inhabitants of Virginia. English Scholars Library, No. 16, p: 68. 

History of Virginia, 1722, pp. 197,19S. 
i ** History of the Mission of the United Brethren, p, 54. London, 1794. 
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The Cherokees used for a drill the stalk of a composite plant 
(Senecio) and twirled it on a piece of wood. The art has long been 
out of common use, but they employed the wooden drill to make fire for 
the Green Com Dance into the present century, though flint and steel 
was then in vogue. Sometimes they passed the bow over the drill. 
The tinder was of a fungus or dried moss. James Mooney collected 
this information from some of the older men of the tribe in North 
Carolina, who have retained the ancient customs and traditions, which 
the part of the tribe removed to the West has entirely lost. 

The Creeks (Muskogean stock) had a regularly authorized fire 
maker who early in the morning made fire for the Green Corn Dance. 
The apparatus that he made use of was four sticks placed end to end 
to form a square cross. This was oriented, and at the junction of 
the sticks new fire was made by friction.'® 

The Choctaws (also Muskogean) of Mississippi, M. F. Beny writes, 
make fire in the following way: One stick of dry wood that has a 
hole in it, with a smaller hole at the bottom going through, is placed 
between the feet. Another piece made round and about 3 feet long 
is made to revolve rapidly back and forth between the hands in the 
hole, and the fire drops through the small hole below. When new 
fire was wanted for the Green Corn Dance or other purposes three 
men would place themselves so that each in turn could keep the stick 
revolving without a stop until fire Would drop down through the hole, 
which was nursed with dry material into a flame. 

This form of the fire hearth is not represented in the collections of 
the Museum; the only other description of a process closely like it 
Was given by Thomas C. Battey, who observed it among the Kiowas. 
It was shown him at that time as a reviyal of the ancient method. 
The pierced fire he^th is somewhat impracticable, except in the Malay 
sawing method. In the rotary drill the small hole would come over 
the axis of 'least friction and heat. Unless provision was made for 
the dust to fall freely underneath by a double cone perforation worked 
from both sides the dust is likely to become obstructed and smother 
the fire. It will be seen, too, that it departs very much from the 
simplicity of the usual fire drill in the fact that a hole must be made 
through the piece of wood, a matter of some difficulty before the 
introduction of iron awls. 

The Seminoles of Florida, the most southern Muskoki, have neglected 
the art of fire making by simple friction, unless at the starting of the 
sacred fire for the Green Corn Dance, says Clay MacCauley.'^ A 
fire is now kindled either by the common matches, ma-tci, or by steel 
and flint. 


w Benjamin Hawkins' Sketch of the Creek Country, 1798-9&, pp. 68-72, cited in Pickett's History of 
Alabama, vol. 1, p. 108. 

w Fifth Annual Report of tbe Bureau of Ethnology for 1883-84, p, 518. 
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Thus it is seen that wherever in the earlier period of the exploration 
in this country the observation has been made, the Indian, almost 
with out exception, was found to be usmg the friction apparatus con¬ 
sisting of two sticks of wood. Some tribes had improved on the 
workir^ of the invention, while a very few others had perhaps arrived 
at the use of the h^her invention of the flint and pyrites. 

Returnin g to the tribes of the wide central plains oi our country, 
we find that the flint and steel soon displaced the fire sticks, except 
for religious pxirposes. The Mandans, of the great Siouan stock, 
were nsjng flint and steel at the time of Mr. Gatlin’s visit in 1832.^® 

There seems to be a great misapprehension wnong some of the 
writers on ethnology as to the general use of the bow driU among the 
Indians. In mentioning that the Sioirx use the bow drill, Schoolcraft 
is quoted as authority. As a matter of fact the reference is to a 
“made-up” figure of a bow-drill set, marked “Dacota.” On the 
same plate there is a representation of an Iroquois pump drill that 
is obviously wrong. The lower part of the plate is taken up by a 
picture of an Indian woman (presumably Californian) pounding 
acorns in a mortar. To complete the absurdity the whole plate is 
entitled “Methods of obtaining fire by percussion,” and is placed in 
the text of a questionnaire on the Californian Indians, opposite a 
description of the Californian way of making fire by twirling two 
sticks.** 

Mr. Schoolcraft is not to blame for this state of affairs. In those 
days illustrations were not ethnological; they were “padding” gotten 
up by the artist. Nowhere in his great work does Mr. Schoolcraft 
describe either the Dakota or Iroquois drill. Among the northern 
Indians in central and northern Canada, however, the bow is used. 

Sir Daniel Wilson, in his work on Prehistoric Man, notes that the 
Red Indians of Canada use the drill bow. In August, 1888, at the 
meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
at Toronto, he gave an account of the facility with which these 
Indians make fire. He said that at Nipissing, on the north shore of 
Lake Superior, while he was traveling m a pouring rain, and not 
having the means wherewith to %ht a fire, an Indian volunteered to 
light one. He searched around for a pine knot and for tinder, rub¬ 
bed up the soft inner bark of the birch between the hands, got a 
stick from a sheltered place, made a socket in the knot and another 
piece of wood for a rest for the drill, tied a thoi^ to a piece of a 
branch for a bow. He put the tinder in the hole and rested hm 
breast on the drill and revolved it with the bow and quickly 
made fire. 

Tlie Q«orge OatHn Indian OaBery. / Smithsonian Beport for 1S85, voL % pv 450. 

^ Indian Tribes, vol. 3, pl.28. 1861-1860. 
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It is perhaps true that some of the Dakotas did use the bow at 
times, but it is not correct to place it as the customary tool of the 
whole stock. On the contrary, there is evidence that they used 
the simple means. Dr. J. Owen Dorsey writes: 

I was told in 1879 by the late Joseph La FlSche, that the Omahas, prior to the 
advent of the white men, made fire by using pieces of the “du-h-du-d-hi,” a 
grass (?) that grows in the Sand Hill region of Nebraska, near the sources of the 
Elkhom River. One piece was placed horizontally on the ground, and a slight 
notch was cut at one end, wherein a few grains of sand were put. The other 
stick was held between the palms of the hands, with one end in the notch of the 
horizontal stick, and then rolled first in one direction then in the other till fire 
was produced. A fresh notch was made in the first stick whenever the old one 
became useless, and so on until it became necessary to procure a hew stick. 

In the Green Corn Dance of the Minitaries, another Siouan tribe, 
the “com is boiled on the fire, which is then put out by removing it 
with the ashes and burying them. New fire is made by desperate 
and painful exertion, by three men seated on the ground facing each 
other and violently drilling the end of a stick into a hard block of 
wood by rolling it between the hands, each one catching it in turn 
from the others without allowing the motion to stop until smoke, 
and at last a spark of fire is seen and caught in a piece of spunk, 
when there is great rejoicing in the crowd.” The desperate exer¬ 
tion was not necessary, except in imitation of the Zuni fashion of 
wetting the drill to create sacred fire. 

It will be seen from these references given that the Sioux used the 
customaiy Indian method. Later, they may have used the bow to 
expedite the drill when the wood was intractable. The bow may 
have been borrowed from more northern tribes, the Algonquiana are 
said to used it; “ Thomas C. Battey sa,js that the Sac-Fox Indians 
(Algonquian stock) used a soft-wood drill and a hard-wood hearth. 
“The drill was worked by a bow and the fire caught on the end of 
the drill and touched to tinder.” 

Throughout South America the art of fibre making with two sticks 
of wood is found to be as thoroughly diffused as it is in North 
America. Many of the tribes still use it; we may say that in all 
tribes the use of flint and steel was preceded by that of the sticks 
of wood. 

From Carib-Arawak tribes of British Guiana come simple jungle- 
fire drills consisting of peeled and dressed rods of soft-yellow wood. 
A bit of the black bark is left at the upper end of the drill as an 
ornament. The hearth has a fire pit near the end or in the smaller 
hearths near the middle. (PI. 2, figs. 1, lo, Cat. No. 210445, British 
Guiana, coll, by J. J. Queloh, received from the Field Museum of 

30 Smitlisonian Keport, vol. 2, p. 316,1886. 

« Sir Daniel Wilson. Prehistoric Man, vol. 2, p. 375. 

86374—28-4 
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Natural History, Chicago; drills 15—19 inches long (38-48.3 cm.); 
hearths 5.5-7 inches long (14-17.7 cm.).) 

The Guanchos, a mixed tribe of herders on the pampas of Venezuela, 
practice a peculiar way of fire getting. They select a pliant rod, 
place one end against the breast and the other against the block 
forming the hearth, held on a line with the breast. By pressing 
against the rod it is bent and tTimed rapidly around like an auger. 
This impracticable and no doubt very local method is described by 
Prof. E. B. Tylor.“ 

In Brazil, in the province of Goyaz, the Chavantes, Cayapds, and 
Angay t^s, use the simple fire drill.^ The Angayt^s drill figured looks 
somewhat like that of the Hopis. It is usually 28 cm. long for the hearth, 
and for the drill 20 cm. They use the throat skin of the nandu, 
Ehea amenAwm, for a tinder sack. The Lenguas of the same Prov¬ 
ince use a strike-a-light consisting of a tinder horn, flint, and steel, 
which is also figured in the cited report. This set is very interesting, 
because from it we can say with certainty where the Lengua got it. 
The steel is the English “flourish” and theflint is the oval, old Eng¬ 
lish shape, probably broken somewhat by blows. The Lenguas, 
being on the line of travel, have adopted the method from English 
traders. In Eio de Janeiro the Indians had an angular recess at the 
back of their snuff mills for the purpose of making fire by friction.** 

The Ainos of Japan formerly used fire sticks, and are said even yet 
to resort to this method when they have no other means of getting 
fire. They use also flint and steel, adopted from the Japanese. A 
specimen (22257) is in the Collections of the Museum. 

The Japanese formerly used the simple drill; a few are yet pre¬ 
served and used in the temples on special occasions. A specimen is 
exhibited in the Imperial Museum at Tokio. Several years ago Mr. 
Stewart Culin, after difficult negotiations through Mr. Tsuda of the 
Tokio Museum, secured a specimen for the Smithsonian Institution 
from Baron Menge of the Idzumo shrine. The specimen is Uke that 
in the Imperial Tokio Museum from the Oyashiro Temple at Idzumo. 
It is a smooth, most accurately dressed plank 35.5 inches long (90.5 
cm.), 4.75 inches wide (12 cm.), and 1.2 inches thick (3 cm.L of 
Ohamaeocyparis oibtusa wood. There are 42 fire pits on the two edges, 
geneTjaily 1 inch between centers. The holes are drilled deeply and 
several calibers of drUl have been used. The drill is a stem of Dewteia 
sedbra with strong walls and large pith. In many of the holes a core 
is produced as in the tubular drill. This fire drill was used in the 
Harvest Festival. The inscription in well witten characters is, in 

MBsnria, Narrative of the Voyage of the JBeagle. Vol. 3, p. 458. Cited in Early History of Mankind, 

.. -. 

»Dr. Emil Hasher. In Jahrbuch Mittelschweiz. Commerciel. Gesellseh. Arau, 1888, vol. 2, pp. 
114*115. 

« Harper^s Monthly Magazine, vol. 7, p. 746. November, 1863, 
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part, ^^fire cuts wood Meiji 35 years November 
27,^^ the probable date of tbo Harvest Festival of 
thanksgiving arid production of new fire. (PI. 3, 
Figs. 1, 2.) 

In the Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan 
for 1876 (voL 2, p. 223) a sacred fire hearth is de¬ 
scribed as having a step as observed in some Eskimo 
forms. This feature has been taken to be a usage 
required by the environment of the high north. In 
Japan, however, it may refer to the collecting and 
saving of the ground-off dust for healing or other 
esoteric purposes. 

In reference to the use of the sacred fire drill, the 
following data have been supplied by Romyn Hitch¬ 
cock: 

The fire driU is used at the festivals of the Oyashiro to pro¬ 
duce fire for use in cooking the food offered to the gods. 
Until the temple was examined officially in 1872 the head 
priest used it for preparing his private meals at all times. 
Since then it has been used only at festivals and in the head 
priest’s house on the eve of festivals, when he purifies himself 
for their celebration in the Iwhidous, or room for preparing 
holy fire, where he makes the fire and prepares the food. 

The art of fire making by sticks of wood by the 
method of rotation is, or has been, as far as we know, 
universal on the African Continent as it was in the 
two Americas at the time of the discovery. It is 
presumable that the ancient Egyptians who had the 
bow drill used this implement and previous to its 
invention used the simple drill. 

The Somalis are a pastoral people of Arab extrac¬ 
tion, inhabiting a large maritime country south of 
the Gulf of Aden. Their fire sticks (fig. 17) are 
pieces of branches of brownish wood of equal tex¬ 
ture, in fact the hearth has formerly been used as a 
drill, as may be seen by its regularly formed and 
charred end. This is another proof that it is not nec¬ 
essary that the sticks should be of different degrees 
of hardness. The grain of the wood, that of the 
drill being against and the hearth with the grain, 
in effect accomplishes what the use of wood of differ¬ 
ent qualities results in. The hearth and drill are in 
the neighborhood of 12 inches long, the former with 
a diameter of three-eighths of an inch and the latter 
one-fourth of an inch. They were collected by Dr, 
Charles Pickering in 1843, 

It is possible that the Somalis may have , car¬ 
ried this method with them from Arabia. They 
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Fig. 17.—Fibk^mak- 
ING SET. Cat. 
No: 1 2 S 9 7 1, 
U.S,N,M. SOMAi/* 
IS, East Africa. 
CoiiLECTBD B 1 
Db. Char EES 
Pickering. Lent 
BT Peabody Mu¬ 
seum: THROUGH 
F. W. Putnam 
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conquered tliis coast, driving back the earlier tribes inhabiting the 
country in the early part of the fifteenth century. Long since that 
time, and even now, some Arab tribes practice the drilling of wooden 
sticks to produce fire. 

In eastern equatorial Africa the Wataveita, says H. H. Johnston, 
generate fire in the common African way by rapidly drilling a hard- 
pointed stick into a small hole in a flat piece of wood. An interest¬ 
ing bit of custom comes out in connection with this art among the 
people. ^‘It is the exclusive privilege of the men, and the secret is 
handed down from father to son, and never under any conditions 
(as they say) revealed to women.” I asked one man why that 
was. he said, women knew how to make fire they would 

become our masters.” The figure (fig. 18) shows how this people 
of the great Bantu stock make fire; this tribe visited by Mr. John¬ 
ston lives on the slopes of the beautiful Kilimanjaro Mountain, 



Fio. 18 .—Taveita. afeicans making fieb, Afteb H. H. Johnston. 
(Sbbj Joub. Soc, Abts, June 24, 1887) 


Fire-drill survivals in Asia are now difficult to find. In the ancient 
writings of India there are many references to the use of the two-stick 
apparatus. The collection contains a specimen from the Bhilis of the 
Rajputana, India. It consists of a hearth made from half of a split 
branch, while the drill is a slender shoot with bark left on. The speci¬ 
men was collected by Captain Lovett, of the English Army, (PL 4, 
fig. 1, lu, Cat. No. 167334; Edward Lovett; hearth, 18 inches long 
(45.7 cm.); drill, 20.5 inches long (51 cm.).) 

There was presented to the United States National Museum by the 
Natural History Museum of Oxford, England, through Henry Balfour, 
a replica of a Hindu sacred fire making set. This consists of a squared 


» Aathrop. Inst, Greet Britain and Ireland, toI. 15, p. 10,1885. 
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block of wood 2J4 inches thick, a drill in the cutting end of which 
can be set a cylindrical piece of superior wood or bitt and another 
piece supplied when it is worn down, a supply of such pieces sawed 
in a block of wood, a Uut to be held with two hands and having an 
inset of stone, and a cord for rotating the drill. These parts are 
named, respectively, “adhararani”; the lower, “arani”; “mantha,” 
the spindle drill; “sauku,” set or bitt; and “uttararani,” wood for 
the bitt. In respect to remarks on the necessity of a slot for collect¬ 
ing the fire dust, it may be said that this drill is an exception, as it is 
found that a drill spindle of unusual diameter obviates the necessity 
of a slot, the tendency of the movement on a large periphery being 
to roll off masses of the dust which ignite at one or more places. 
(India, Cat. No. 150887, Natural History Museum, Oxford, England; 
length of spindle with bitt, 20 inches (51 cm.). (PI. 5, figs. 1-4).) 
The elaborateness of this fire-making set is an example of the tendency 
to complexity m cult apparatus. 

The turned drill and hand rest, the nut of iron, the iron pin, and 
bands on the drill naturally mark this set as modern in construction. 
This sacred fire drill is a model of the apparatus used in Brahmanic 
India by the fire priest, “ agnihotrin, ” for the daily sacrifices of milk 
and butter according to the Vedic rituals. The apparatus is set up 
on an antelope skm. 

Dr. W. L. Abbott brought from the Jakuns of the Endau River, 
Johore, a fire-drill set which, on account of the inaccessibility of 
these natives and the little known of them till lately, may be con- 
ffldered rare. The equipment as carried by the Jakuns consists of a 
bundle of little rods of about the same diameter, any one of which 
may be used as a drill or hearth at choice. There is no separation 
of hearth and drill. This feature is noticed also among the South 
American jungle tribes. It will be seen that in this case there is no 
need for a slot, as the working of the drill upon a hearth of equal 
caliber cuts a slot in the wall of the hearth automatically. (Cat. No. 
213441; Dr. W. L. Abbott; 12-20 inches long (31-54 cm.).) Another 
bundle of fire sticks, native name, “kooshuk,” from the Jak uns of 
the Rumpin River, Pahang, consists of rude rods, but having the 
same features mentioned in the Johore set except that the hearth 
pieces are slightly larger. (Cat. No. 219931; Dr. W. L, Abbott; 
hearth, 10 inches long (25 cm.); driU, 15 inches long (38 cm.).) 

The Malays of the islands of Nias, Pagi, and Simalur, East Indies, 
have the cord drill. Dr. W. L. Abbott procured several sets from 
these islands described as follows: 

The specimen from Sibabo Bay, Simalur Island, consists of a 
square piece of light yellow wood with used fire cavity in the middle, 
and adjoining a place with chaimel down the side of the block for a 
new working of the drill. The latter is a short, cylindrical, tapering 
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piece of the same wood. The cord is twisted brown fiber. The top 
of the drill is smoothed off by wear against the nut, which was a 
piece of coconut shell. This set is small and compact for carrying 
on the person. (Tl- 6, fig. 4, 4(i, Cat. No. 216340; Dr. W. L. Abbott; 
5.5 inches long (14 cm.).) 

The apparatus from Pulo Simalur is larger than the set 
described above, and the drill is rotated with a strip of rattan. The 
• wood is yellow, quite fiirm, and not hard. The hearth is squared and 
the drill is tapering as in the Pagi specimen. The native name of 
the fire set is “ ludang." (PI. 6, fig. 3, 3o, Cat. No. 221833; Dr. 
W. L. Abbott; hearth and drill 13 inches long (33 cm.).) 

A general similarity with the Pagi and Simalur fire sticks is 
observed in the Nias specimens. It will be seen from the above 
that the fringe of islands off the south coast of Sumatra may be 
characterized as an area in which the cord drill is used. The speci¬ 
mens brought by Doctor Abbott have been chopped out of light- 
yellow wood, often showing worm holes. The cord is twisted brown 
bark. (Pi. 6, fig. 1, la, Cat. No. 221831, Lafau, Nias; Dr. W. L. 
Abbott; hearth, 15 inches long (38 cm.); drill, 11 inches (28 cm.).) 

The north Pagi specimen is cut from very light wood, the hearth 
is squared and grooves cut in the regular way, and the drill appears 
to have been used in the hands. (PI. 6, fig. 2,2a. Cat. No. 221830; 
Dr. W. L. Abbott; drill, 10 inches (25.5 cm.); hearth 12 inches (30.5 
cm.).) 

Dr. Jesse R. Harris, United States Army, collected a fire hearth 
from the river district up the Rio Grande de Mindanao, P. I., pre¬ 
sumably of Mandayan origin. Doctor Harris says: “ The fire drill 
works with a bow and is a good one.” The hearth is of soft worm- 
eaten wood and has three rather large cavities with slots. It is like 
the Malay drills of Simalur, Pagi, and Nias, and much extends the 
range of the machine drills in these regions. The native name is 
.Col-in~sung-an. (Cat. No. 247525; 12 inches long (30.5 cm.).) 

The Museum collection has a specimen from the Battaks of Pala¬ 
wan, P. I., which consists of a cleft stick held open at one end by a 
small stone and deeply sawed where fire has been made. The thong 
is of rattan one-eighth inch in diameter formed by spiral turns 
■ into a ring which is worn as a bracelet by the Battaks when it is not 
needed for fire making. (PI. 9, fig. 2, Cat. No. 326012, collected by 
Mrs. E. T. Miller.) 

Mr. R. W. Pdkin, in a study of the Maidu or Moru negroes of 
Central Africa, 5° north latitude, 30° 20' east longitude, describes the 
fire makiag of that tribe. He says that one piece of wood about the 
size and shape of a large pencil is rotated in a hole in a fiat piece of 
hard wood. One man holds the wood steady whilst two others take 


» Proc. Royal Soc. Edinburgh. Session of 1883-84^ p. 309. 
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it in turn to rotate the stick. This article of Mr. Felkin’s is com¬ 
mended to ethnologists as a model ethnologic study in method and 
research. 

That veteran and renowned explorer, Doctor Schweinfurth, gives 
the folio whig: 

The method of obtaining fire, practiced alike by the natives of the Nile lands 
and of the adjacent country in the Welle system, consists simply in rubbing 
together two hard sticks at right angles to one another till a spark is emitted. 
The hard twigs of the Amma aenegalensis are usually selected for the purpose. 
Underneath them is placed either a stone or something upon which a little pile 
of embers has been laid; the friction of the upper piece of wood wear's a hole in 
the lower, and soon a spark is caught by the ashes and is fanned into a flame 
with dry grass, which is swung to and fro to cause a draught, the whole proceed¬ 
ing being a marvel which might well nigh eclipse the magic of my lucifer 
matches.” 

The Gaboon negro fire set is one of the few observed having no 
dust channel cut on the hearth. The wood, however, is light and 
apparently first class for fire making with least effort. It resembles 
the hibiscus wood used by the Hawaiians and other Polynesians, a 
most admirable material in which.fire could be raised without the 
presence of the usual slot. The hearth is a peeled stem 1 inch in 
diameter, with large cavity midway. The drills are smaller stems 
pared down at the end, as is usual. (PL 7, Fig. 1, la, Cat. No. 
164671; Gaboon River, West Africa; A.C.Good; hearth 23 inches long 
(68.5 cm.), drills, 21.5 and 24.5 inches long (55 cm. and 62 cm.).) 

Dr. W. L. Abbott collected specimens from the Wa Ohaga negroes. 
Mount Kilimanjaro, East Africa, years ago. The hearth is a small 
worked-out block carefully shaped or rough, as shown in the figures. 
The hearth has a cord at one end foy tying to the drill for con¬ 
venience in carr 3 riag. The drifi is a straight, slender rod, with neatly 
cut hole at top for the hearth string. (PI. 7, fig. 4, Cat. No. 161824, 
Dr. W. L. Abbott; drill, 20.5 inches long (52 cm.); hearth,5 inches 
long (13 cm.).) 

The use of worm-eaten wood is shown in the Wa Chaga hearth 
(pi. 7, fig. 2) and is evidence that wood is often conditioned for fire 
making by insects and fungi. Wa Chaga tinder is macerated bark. 
(Pig. 25.) The drill is a peeled branch. (Fig. 2a, Cat. No. 151823.) 
Collected by Dr. W. L. Abbott in 1891. 

The Somali drill is a workmanlike tool consisting of two smoothed 
rods of equal length, the drill hole at one end of the rod of larger 
diameter. It will be noticed that the cut of the drill opens the rod 
into two V-shape cuts, insuring the perfect collection of dust. The 
owner of the set pierced the two rods and drew through a slender 
leather thong to bind them together when not in use. (PI. 7, Fig. 3; 


« Tho Heart of Africa, vol. 1, pp. 531, 532. New York, 1874. 
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Cat. No. 167094, Somalis, East Africa; William AstorChanler; 24J^ 
inolies long (61.6 cm.).) 

It is an anomaly that the African, to light the fire to smelt the iron 
out of which he forges his remarkable weapons, should use sticks of 
wood. 

An Australian fire set from New South Wales, collected in 1890 by 
William Villiers Brown, is an example of the careful manner with which 
the natives prepared and conserved their fire tools. The hearth is cut 
from soft, worm-eaten wood in a presumably human outline. Three 
sticks with vascular pith are tied to the hearth. The out of such sticks 
leaves a core in the center of the drilled cavity. (PI. 4, fig., 2, Cat. 
No. 168116; hearth, 14}4 inches long, drills, 21 inches long.) 

2. Eskimo jmr-f art apparatus .—^The arts of the Eskimo yield more 
satisfactory results to students of comparative ethnology than those 
of any other people. 

In all their range the culture is uniform; one finds this fact forced 
upon his observation who has examined the series of specimens in the 
National Museum, where they are arranged in order by localities from 
Labrador to southern Alaska. Prof. Otis T. Mason’s paper on Eskimo 
throwing sticks gave a new interpretation to this.fact and powerfully 
forwarded the study of ethnology by showing the classificatory value 
of the distribution of an art. 

Professor Mason points out that though the Eskimo culture is uni¬ 
form in general,.in particular the arts show the modification wrought 
by surroundings and isolation—tribal individuality, it may be called— 
and admit of the arrangement of this peCple into a number of groups 
that have been subjected to these influences. 

The Eskimo fibre-making tools in the Museum admit of an ethno¬ 
graphic arrangement, but in this paper it is not found necessary to 
make a close study of this kind. From every locality whence the 
Museum possesses a complete typical set it has been figured and 
described. 

The Eskimo are not singular in using a four-part apparatus, but are 
singular in the method of using it. The mouthpiece is the peculiar 
feature that is found nowhere else. 

The drilling and fire-making set consists of four parts, as follows: 

The mouthpiece, sometimes a mere block of wood, ivoiy, or even 
the simple concave vertebra of a fish or the astragalus of a caribou. 
More often, they show great skill and care in their workmanship, being 
carved with truth to resemble bear, seals, whales, and walrus. The 
seal is the most common subject. The upper part is almost always 
worked out into a block, forming a grip for the teeth. The extent to 
which some of these are chewed attests the power of the Eskimo jaw. 

« ThttJwing sticks in the National Museum. Smitlisonian Report, vol. 2, p. 279,1884. 
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Frequently the piece is .intended to be held in the hand, or in both 
hands, hence it has no teeth grip. In the under part is set a piece of 
stone, in which is hollowed out a cup-shaped cavity to hold the head 
of the drill. These stones seem to be selected as much for their appear¬ 
ance as for their antifriction qualities. They use beautifully mottled 
stone, marble, obsidian, and ringed concretions. 

The drill is always a short spindle, thicker than any other drill in 
the world. Jt is frequently of the same kind of wood as the hearth. 

The thong is the .usual accompaniment of the fire drill. It is raw- 
hide of seal or other animals. The handles have a primitive appear¬ 
ance; they are nearly always made of bears’ teeth, hollow bones, or 
bits of wood. Sometimes handles are dispensed with. Warren K. 
Moorhead found sorne perforated teeth m an Ohio mound that in every 
respect resemble the Eskimo cord handles. They have also been found 
in caves in Europe decorated with concentric circles like those on the 
Eskimo specimens. 

The bows are among the most striking specimens from this peopled 
They are pared down with great waste from the tusks of the walrus, 
taking the graceful curve of the tusk. The Museum possesses one 
24J4 inches long. It is on their decoration that the Eskimo lavishes 
his utmost art. The bow does not lend itself weU to sculpture as does 
the mouthpiece, so he covers the smooth ivory with the most graphic 
and truthful engravings of scenes in the active hunting fife in the 
Arctic, or he tallies on it the pictures of the reindeer, whales, seals and 
other animals that he has killed. 

Professor Baird was interested more with these bows, than with any 
other Eskimo products, and desired to have them figured and studied. 

The distribution of the bow is remarkable. It is not found south 
of Norton Sound, but eirtends north and east as far as the Eskimo 
range. The Chukchis use it,®® but the Ostyaks use the ancient breast 
drill.®® 

The bow is used by individuals in boring holes. It is presumed that 
its use as a fire-making tool is secondary, the cord and handles being 
the older. The difficulty of making fire is greatly increased when one 
man attempts to make it with the compound drill; at the critical 
moment the dust will fail to ignite; besides, there is no need of one 
man makiifg fire; a thing that is for the common good will be shared 
by aU. Hence the cord with handles, which usually requires that 
two men should work at the drill, is as a rule used by the Eskimo. 

Though the Sioux, and some other North American tribes, made 
use of the bow to increase the speed of the drill, they did not use the 
thong with handles, nor was the bow common even in tribes of the 

»Nordeiisti61d. Voyage of the Vega, vol. 2, p. 121, London, 1881. ^ 

soSeebolnn. Siberia in Asia, p. 109. 

86374—28-5 
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SiouaH stock that had attained to its use. • (See remarks, p. 25.) 
The bow may be termed a more advanced invention, allowing one man 
with ease to bore holes. 

The hearth ie made of any suitable wood. It is commonly stepped 
and has slots. The central hole with groove is also found. These 
hearths are preserved careftilly, and fire has been made on some of 
them many times. 

The distribution of the central-hole hearth (see fig. 19) and the 
slot-and-step hearth (see fig. 32) is ralher striking. The central holes 
are found in the specimens observed from the notth coast of Alaska, 
insular British America, and Greenland, exclusively. The stepped 
hearth with edge holes and slots is by far the more common in west¬ 
ern Alaska, though the other method crops out occasionally; both 
Ways are sometimes used in the same tribe. More often the central 
holes are bored on a groove (fig. 30), which collects the ground-off 
particles and facilitates ignition. Barely fire is made' by working the 
drill on a plane surface, in single, nonconnecting holes. 

The difference between these features is that it is found to be more 
difficult to get fire by a single hole without groove or slot than when 
the latter features are added. The powder forms a ring around the 
edge of the hole, is liable to be dispersed, and does not get together 
in sufficient amount to reach the requisite heat for ignition. Of course 
this is obviated when a second hole is bored connecting with the first, 
when the latter becomes a receptacle for the powder. 

It is found that these different ways are due to environmental 
modification, showing itself as remarkably in fire making as in any 
other Eskimo art. Both the stepped and central-hole hearth are dif¬ 
ferent devices for the same end. The step on the hearth is to keep 
the pellet of glowing powder from falling off into the snow, so universal 
in Eskimo land; hence, the simple hearth of primitive times and 
peoples of warmer climates has received this addition. The same 
reason caused the Eskimo to bore the holes in the middle of the 
block. 

By following the distribution of the center-hole method a clew may 
perhaps be gotten to the migrations of the Eskimo. 

From Labrador to Norton Sound, by the collections in the Museum, 
the center hole is alone used; south of Norton Sound both methods 
prevail, with a preponderance of the stepped-hearth species. The 
step seems to be an addition to the Indian hearth ; the center is an 
independent invention. 

The operation of the drill is well told in the oft-quoted description 
by Sir E. Belcher. The writer can attest to the additional statement 
that the teeth of civilized man can scarcely stand the shock. He 
says: 
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The thong of the drill bow being passed twice around the drill, the upper end 
is steadied by a mouthpiece of wood, having a piece of the same stone embedded, 
with a countersunk cavity. This, held firmly between the teeth, directs the tool. 
Any workman would be astonished at the performance of this tool on ivory; but 
having once tried it myself, I found the jar or vibration on the jaws, head, and 
brain quite enough to prevent my repeating it.®^ 

The ethnographic^.1 study of the Eskimo fire drill begms with 
Labrador, intduding Greenlaud and following the distribution of the 



19 


Fiqa 1^21.— Fibe-kakino set ano extra hearth. Cat. No, 10258, TJ,S,N.M. Frobisher Bat. 
COIXXGTEH BY O. F. HaLL. 20, MOSS IK A LEATHERH CASS. CAT. NO# l0l9t, tTB.N.M. 
COIXIWTED BY O. F. Bah* 

people among the islands and around the North American coast to 
Kodiak Island and the Aleutian chain. The following is an interest¬ 
ing account from Labrador, showing what a man would do in the 
exigency: 

He cut a stout stick from a neighboring larch, and taking out the leather thong 
with which his moccasins were tied, made a short bow and strung it. He then 


« Trans. Ethnol. Soc., p. 140, London, 1861. 
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S6arched for a piece of dry wood, and having found it, cut it into shape, sharp¬ 
ened both ends, and twisted it once around the bowstring; he then took a bit of 
fungus from his pocket and put it into a little hole which he made in another 
dry piece of wood with the point of the knife. A third piece of dry wood was 
fashioned into a handle for his drill.®^ 

Eskimo in other localities often use such makeshifts. Cup cavities 
are often observed in the handles of knives and other bone and ivory 
tools where they have used them for heads of the fire drill. 

Cumberland Gulf is the next locality to the northward. There are 
several specimens in the collection from this part of Baffin Land, 
procured by the famous explorer, Capt. C. F. Hall, and the less 
known, but equally indefatigable Kumlein. The fire-making imple¬ 
ments from Cumberland Gulf have a markedly different appearance 
from those of any other locality in the Eskimo area. They have a 
crude look, and there is a paucity of ornamentation unusual among 
this people. The drill bow is one of the things which the Eskimo 
usually decorates, but these bows have not even a scratch. 




Fio 22 .—Boi-ino iCJ. Cas. Ko 84114, U S N.M. CcuBVtliAiiD 
Qcur. CoLLECTBD BE L. EUULBIIT 

It can be inferred that in BafiSn Land more unfavorable condi¬ 
tions prevail than in southern Alaska. It must be this cause, cou¬ 
pled with poor food supply, that have conspired to make them the 
most wretched of the Eskimo. 

The hearth (fig. 19) is of drift oak. It was collected at Frobisher 
Bay by Captain Hall. It has central holes, and appears to be very 
unfavorable wood for fibre making. A skin bag of moss (fig. 20) is 
for starting the fire. The block hearth is also from Frobisher Bay. 
(Fig. 21.) It is an old piece of hemlock, with two central communi¬ 
cating holes. The mouthpiece is a block of ivory. Another mouth¬ 
piece is a bit of hardwood soaked in oil; it was used with a bone 
drill having an iron point. A very small, rude bow goes with this 
set. (Fig. 22.) 


4*HlncL I*abiador, vol. 1, p. 14Q. 
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Our knowledge of eastern Greenland has been very mudb increased 
by the explorations of Holm and Garde, who reached a village on 
the east coast never before visited by a white man. Extensive col¬ 
lections were made, both of information and specimens. In refer¬ 
ence to fire makir^, Mr. Holm reports: 

They make fire by turning a hard stick, of which the socket end is dipped in 
train oil, very rapidly around by means of a sealskin thong with handles. This 
stick is fixed at one end into a head set with bone, and the other end is pressed 
down into a cavity on the lower piece of wood. (Fig. 23.) Therefore there 
must be two persons in order to make a fire. One turns the drill with the 
cord while the other presses it down on the hearth; both support the block 
with their feet. As soon as the dust begins to burn they fan it with the hand. 
When it is ignited they take it and put it into dried moss (sphagnum), blow it,- 
and soon get a blaze. In this way 
they make a fire in an incredibly 
short time. “ 

lu the preliminary report, 

Mr. Holm gives the time at 
almost less than half a min¬ 
ute. It was made by the 
Eskimo, lUinguaki, and bis 
wife, who, on being presented 
with a box of matches, gave 
up their drill, saying that 
they had no further use for it. 

In the same report Mr. 

Holm gives an interesting 
note. He says: 

This fire apparatus is certainly better developed* than that wMch has been 
described and drawn by Nordenskiold from the Chukoliis.** The principle is the 
same as the Greenlander’s drill, which they employ for making holes in wood and, 
bone, and which is furnished with a bow and mouthpiece.** (Fig. 24.) 

The central holes of this hearth are worthy of note, occurring in 
the farthest eastern locality of the Eskimo, and in Labrador. , 

Western Greenland .—^The material in the Museum from western 
Greenland is very scanty. The southern coast has been settled for 
so long a time that the Eskimo and many of their arts have almost 
become extinct. No view of fire making in Greenland would be com¬ 
plete without Davis’s quaint description of it, made 300 years ago, 
but it was the upper end of the spindle that was wet in trane. A- 
Greenlander “begaune to kindle a fire in this manner: He tooken 

» Danish tTmiak Expedition to Eastern Greenland* 1888* p 23 PI. 14 contains the figure. 

** Voyage of the Vega, vol 2, p. 126. 

« Danish Umiak Expedition. Preliminary Report, p 208 Thisseemsscarcely what would be inferred 
from the development of these mventions 



Eia. 23 .~Eibb-maeing set. Angmaosalie Eskiuo, 
EAST3SBN Gbsznland. Cofibd rsoK G. Holm’s 
ETSN pLOOXSS A7 ANOMAGSAUEESNE, 1887 
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piee© of boord wherem was a hole half thorow; into that hole he puts 
the end of a round stick© like unto a bedstaffe, wetting the end thereof 
in Trane, and in a fashion of a turner with a piece of lether, by his 
violent motion doeth very speedily produce fire.” 

Eskimo graves and village atee yield evidence also that the fire¬ 
making tools were not different from those at present used higher 
north along the coast and on the east coast. 

Doctor Bessels, speaking of Itah Eskimo of Eoulke Fiord in Smith 
Sound, says: “The catkins of the Arctic willow axe used as tinder to 
catch the sparks produced by grinding two pieces of stone. Also the 
wi<iely diffused ‘fire-drill' is found here; the spindle is held between 
a piece of bone and. a fragment of semi-decayed wood, and is set in 



Fia. 24 .—Boring set. (Angmagsauk Eskimo, eastern GREENtAND. G. Eqem's 
Ethnologick of Angmaqsalikerne) 

motion by the weD-known bow, and is tnmed nntil the wood begins 
to ignite. 

The *'fire bag’’ is an accompaniment to all sorts of fire-making 
apparatus. The fire bag shown (fig. 26) was collected by Captain 
Hall, at Holsteinberg, western Greenland in 1860. It is made of 
sealskin, and is a good specimen of the excellent needlework of these 
Eskimo. It was used to carry, more especially, the fire drill and 
tinder which require to be kept very dry. 

There is a wide gap in the collections of the Museum between the 
locality of the specimen just mentioned and the fire hearth from the 
Mackenzie Kiver. (Fig. 26.) This specimen is from Fort Simpson 
presumably, where B. H. Ross collected. It is said to be difficult to 
discriminate the Eskimo from the Indian on the lower Mackenzie. 
This hearth may be Indian, as it has that appearance; besides, no 


HaSduTt Society, toL 3, p. 104, 

Die am ^fca afa cb e Nordpol-Expeditiozi, p. 358, Leipzig. 
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Eskimo hearth, yet observed has side holes and slots like this with¬ 
out the step. The Indians of this region are of the great Athapascan 
stock of the North. The close resemblance of this stick to the one 
from the Washoans of Nevada has been commented upon. (See fig. 
6, p. 14.) 

There is a very fine old central-hole hearth from the Macken¬ 
zie River, collected also by Mr. Ross. It is a rough billet of branch 
wood, cut apparently with an ax, or hatchet. (Fig. 27.) It is semi- 
decayed and worm eaten. It has 10 central holes where fire has 



FiqI BA©, Cat. Nd. 10128, TJ.S.N.M. Eskimo of Holstkinbbbo, west Gbbbn- 

i.ANi>, Collected be Capt. C» F. Hall 


been made; they are quite deep, forming a gutter in the middle of 
the hearth. There is, as can be seen, no need of a groove, as the 
dust falls over into the next hole, collects in a mass, and ignites. 

The Anderson River set is a very complete and interesting outfit. 
It was coHeoted many years ago by C. P. Gaudet. The parts are 
small for convenience of carrying. It is the custom of those who live 
in snow-covered regions to wrap the drill and hearth together very 
carefully to keep them dry, as these are the essential parts of the 
apparatus. It does not matter about the mouth-piece or bow. In 
this example there is a groove cut along the bottom of the hearth in 
order to facilitate tying the driU and hearth securely together. The 
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BIA. COLLBCTEBD 
by B. B. Boss 


hearth is a square block of soft wood with three 
central holes. (Fig. 28.) 

The other parts of this set.are also worthy of 
consideration. The mouthpiece is set with a square 
piece of black stone. The part held in the mouth 
is very much chewed. One of the wings has a hole 
for tying, as has the hearth. 

This is an unusual Eskimo precaution to prevent 
small objects from being lost in the snow. The drill 
is short, being only 7 inches long. The bow is the 
fibula of a deer, pierced at each end for the frayed 
thong of sealskin. It has a primitive look, but it 
admirably serves its purpose. 

The Point Barrow set was collected by the most 
successful expedition under charge of Lieut. P. H. 


Bay, United States Army, The 
knucklebone of a deer serves as a 
mouthpiece, the cup cavity and its 
general shape fitting it for the pur¬ 
pose admirably. 

The drill is regularly made of 
light pine wood; it is slightly 
smaller in the middle. The hearth 
is a rudely rounded piece of pine. 
A fragment has been split off, and 
on this surface a groove has been 
cut and three fire holes bored 
along it. The thong is without 
handles; it is used to tie the parts 
together when they are not in use. 
A bimch of willow twigs, the down 
of which is used as tinder, is also 
shown. (Fig. 29.) 

This set is especially interesting, 
because it shows the degeneration 
of an art. The fire drill is so rarely 
used at Point Barrow, John Mur¬ 
doch says, that it was not possible 
to get a full set devoted to that 
purpose. Those here shown are a 
makeshift. The method only sur¬ 
vives by the conservatism of a few 
old men of the tribe, who still cling 
to old usages. One of these made 
the drill for Lieutenant Bay, tell¬ 
ing him that it was the kind used in 
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old times. It seems primitive enough; the knucklebone might well 
have been the first mouthpiece. The Eskimo farther east sometimes 
use a fish vertebra for the same purpose; one from the Anderson 
Eiver has this. The cord without handles is undoubtedly the earliest 


form also. 

The small wooden and bone 
mouthpieces of the Eskimo east 
of Point Barrow to Cumberland 
Gulf seems to be copies of the 
deer knucklebone. Another prim¬ 
itive adaptation is found in an 
Anderson Eiver bow, which is 
made of the fibula of a deer. (See 
fig. 28.) 

The fire-making drill collect¬ 
ed from the Chukchis by the 
Vega expedition in the Cape Wan- 
kerem region, in northeastern 
Siberia, about the same latitude 
as Poiut Barrow, is figured in 
Nordenskiold’s report.*® It is 
worked by a bow, and the drill 
turns in a mouthpiece of a deer 
astragalus like the Point Barrow 
specimen. The block has central 
holes, with short grooves running 
into each one. 

NordenskiBld’s description of 
the manner of making fires is 
very detailed. ,He records that 
the “women appear to be more 
accustomed than the men to the 
use of this implement.” 

He gives also a most interest¬ 
ing observation on the use of a 
wdghted pump drill among the 
Chukchis. The Chukchis also use 
flint and steel.®* 

The drilling set from Point Bar- 
row shows the appearance of the 



Fig. 28, —Fiee-makhig set. Cat, JNo. 1327# 
XT.S.N.M. BSEIlfO OF Akdeeson Eiveb, 
Bbhbh Colombu., Coixecteo by 
0. P, Gatjdet 


parts of the fire drill if we substitute the round stick for the flint 


drill. Some of the old drill stocks are pointed, with finely chipped 
flint heads. The length of these points varies from 2 to 4 inches; 


w Voyage of the Vega, London, 1881, vol. 2, pp. 121,122, 
»Idem, vol. 2, pp. 120,121. 
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EiG. 29 ,—Eibe-haking set, (with mouthpiece op 

DEXB'a KHUCSKLEBOKE, THONG, ANI> TETOEE OF Vllf* 
IjOW C4.TH1H); OiT. No. 89822, U.SN.M, BsB3MO 
Fch3»t Baebow, Alaska. Collected by P. H. 
Bay 


the transverse section of one 
would be a parabola. They are 
in general more finely wrought 
than any of the prehistoric drills 
found in various localities all 
over the world. Prehistoric 
man was an adept in the art of 
drilling stone, bone, and shell; 
the stone tubes, some of them 
18 inches long, bored very truly, 
are triumphs of the American 
Indians. Without doubt the 
prehistoric drill points were 
mounted like the Eskimo spec¬ 
imen, and were, perhaps, twirled 
between the hands, the almost 
universal method of using the 
fire drill. Japanese carpenters 
drill holes in this way. 

The winged mouthpiece is 
also a good example of work¬ 
manship. It is set with a mot¬ 
tled, homogeneous stone that is 
tolerably soft, which gives a 
minimum friction. This stone 
is much affected by the tribes 
over quite an extent of coast for 
labrets, etc. It is probably an 
article of trade as are flints. 
The bow is of walrus tusk, accu¬ 
rately made, but poorly engrav¬ 
ed in comparison with the life¬ 
like art work of the southern 
Eskimo. 

Another drilling set is froha 
Sledge Island. The Museum 
has no fire-making specimen 
from this locality. The drill 
stock is set with a point of jade- 
ite lashed in with sinew cord. 
The bow is of walrus ivory; it 
is rounded on the belly an<i flat 
on the back, AH Eskimo bows 
of ivojy have a like curve, no 
doubt determined by the shape 
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of the walrus tusk. In another, the most common form of the bow, 
its section is nearly an isoceles triangle, one angle coming in the cen¬ 
ter olf the belly of the bow. 

The head is intended to be 
held in one or both hands; 
it agrees in form with the 
rude St. Lawrence Island 
heads. 

Dr. E. W. N elson collected 
at Unalakleet, in Norton 
Sound, a fire drill, and the 
native names of the parts. 

The name of the set is “66- 
i66-gQtat”; the mouthpiece, 

“na-ghbS-tuk”; the drill, 

'‘66-j60-ga-tuk”; the hearth 
of tinder wood, “athl-uk”; 
the bow, “ arshu-l6w-shuk- 
pish-ik-sin-uk." 

This is a complete set (fig. 

80) in first-rate order. The 
hearth has central holes along 
a deep median groove. Its 
bottom is flat, and it is 
rounded off on the sides and 
ends. All the parts are of 
pine woodj decorated in 
places with red paint. The 
drill is quite long, much 
longer than in any Eskimo 
set observed. It resembles 
more the Indian drill for 
rubbing between the hands. 

The bow is of wood, which 
also is quite the exception 
in other Eskimo regions, 
where it is of ivory. There 
are many bows of antler 
from Norton Sound in the 
Museum,’ some of them 
skillfully and truthfully en¬ 
graved. The mouthpiece is plain; not very weD made. It is set 
with a square block of marble. It has the usual hole in one of the 
wings for the passage of a thong. 



Tig. 30.— Fiee-making set (hbabth showing median 
GROOVE). Oat. No. 33166, XT3.N.M, Eskimo of Nor¬ 
ton Sound, .Alaska. Ooluected by E. W. Nelson 
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FIG.31.—IiOWIR PIECE OF HSB-MAKINQ 
8ET (HBA&TH). 04.T. NO. 39601, 
U.SJ!?.M. Eskimo OF Cape Vancou¬ 
ver, Alaska. Collected by E. W* 
Nkibon 


Cape Vancouver is represented by a 
fine old bearth. This object has evidently 
been prized by its owner; it has had two 
rows of fire holes (fig. 31), one row bored 
on the step in front of the first holes made; 
some of the holes are bored clear through. 
The reason why this was valued is because 
the wood is so tindery that it is easy to 
make fire upon it. 

Chalitmute, in the Kuskokwim region, 
on the northern side of the bay of that 
name, opposite Nunivak Island, is the next 
locality southward to be considered. The 
parts of this set are exceptionally well fin¬ 
ished. The hearth (fig. 32) is stepped. It 
has four holes prepared for use; on one, fire 
has been made. The drill is unusually 
thick. The mouthpiece has no teeth grip, 
and there is no evidence that it was ever 
held in the mouth. It is intended to be 
held in the hand. This mouthpiece is set 
with an oval socket stone of black obsid¬ 
ian, ground down into facets and polished. 
The cord handles are fine, large teeth of 
the sea lion. The centers of the circles so 
characteristic of Eskimo art are inlaid 
with wood. The holes for the drill cord 
are narrow; they must have been dug 
through with a sharp, narrow instrument. 
As before remarked, this is the region 
where the hand rest is more used than the 
mouthpiece, and the bow is not used at all. 

The fire-making set from the Togiak 
River was collected in 1886 by Sergt, I. 
Applegate, of the United States Signal 
Corps. Kassianamute,from which village 
it comes, is in the Bristol Bay region, but 
this set has a different appearance from 
the former outfits. (Fig, 33.) The hearth 
is a block of wood worked out at one end 
into a handle. It is remarkable in having 
central holes not connecting, and with no 
connecting grooves. In this it closely 
lesembles th e block from east Greenland. 
(wig 23.) This hearth is of soft, tindery 
wood, and doubtless when the holes be¬ 
came too deep to allow the powder to mass 
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Fig. 32. Fibe>haeii?g set. Cat. Nos. 36325 and 37661* Ebehio of CBAZJtuuiSf EosKOEvnc 
BEQION, AlASKA. COLLECTED BT B. W. NELSON 
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around the edge the upper part of hearth was scraped down. The 
mouthpiece is laige and is in the form of a seal. It has only a shallow- 
crescentic teeth grip; from the size of the mouthpiece, its shape, and 
the absence of a block to fasten between the teeth it must have been 





MMly hdd m the h«d of one of the opetalots. It ie 

With a round pebble, mottled with green • -ic is set 

rawhide with handled of wood. 

Bay^^im^ its^^efd^^ ^^ung, on the southern shore of Bristol 
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Fig. 34.—Fibe-making set (heabth with step ani> five slots). Cat. No. 127S19A, 
U.S-N.M. Koggiung, Beistol Bat, Alaska. Collected by W, J. Fishee 


Both drill and hearth apparently have been made forsale. Themonth- 
piece is a good one, set with a large socket piece oi a black stone with 
green mottlings. This stone is tolerably soft. It is much used by 
the Bristol Bay Eskimo .for making labrets, etc. The teeth grip is 
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very shallow. The hearth (fig. 36) is of a very peculiar shape; only 
one other has been noticed like it. The wood is of the best kind> 
and fire has been made on it a number of times. In several peaces 
the holes have been bored clear through. The'mouthpiece bears no 



Fig. 35.—sor (heabth with cuntbal holes and end 
STEP). €at. No, 127819b, TT.S,NA1. Koggiung, Beistol Bat, 
Alasha, Collected by W. J, Fishee 




evidence that it has bi^n held between the teeth. It is highly prob¬ 
able that fire was made on these outfits more often by two person^, 
one holding the mouthpiece, or r^t, and fanning the flani©^ the other 
pu lli n g the cord. This must be the method in Bristol Bay. Neither 
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the true mouthpiece nor any bow has been procured by the Museum 
from this interesting region, from whence there are copious collec¬ 
tions of ethnological objects. The cords without handles are worthy 
of notice. 

Another set from Bristol Bay is said by its collector, Charles McKay, 
to be used by both Eskimo and Indians. It is a very valuable outfit 
because of its completeness. (Pig. 36.) The hearth is a rounded 
piece of wood with four large holes opening by slots onto the step. 
The drill is a thick, tolerably hard piece of close-grained wood like 
the hearth. The mouthpiece has no regular block for the teeth grip, 
but has a crescentic gash on each side instead. It is set with a socket 
of a rock resembling marble. Nearly all the mouthpieces south of 
Norton Sound are in the shape of seals or other long animals. Cord 
handles are used attached to a thick thong of buckskin. Fungus is 
used for tinder and a blaze is started with cones of the larch. These 
are kept in the box, the lid of which is tied on with a thong. 

Kodiak, the lowest limit of the western Eskimo, is as far south as 
the four-part fire drill extends by specimens in the Museum. (Fig. 
37.) The hearth is of cedar wood with three central holes with a 
connecting groove. It is neatly finished. The drill is also of cedar 
and bears the marks of the use of a thong; the top has also been used 
in the socket of a rest. The drill approaches in length those used 
for twirling between the hands by the Indians. 

While the Aleutians use flint and steel, or a stone containing quartz 
and pyrites, struck against another stone, they still make use of the 
four-part drill at certain times. Hunting parties, says L. M. Turner, 
carry the drill to use when their matches run out. It takes two men 
to work it, one holding the hand rest and the other pulling the thong. 
The spindle k,made of harder wood, so as to wear the light dust which 
ignites, firam the hearth. A moment only is necessary to get fire; 
this is fed with tinder made of willow catkins and powdered charcoal. 
Sometimes, in order to get fire, they hold tinder at the mouth of a 
gun arid ignite it by firing off a light charge of loose powder. 

Possessed of four methods of gettir^ fire, the Aleutian is superior 
to more fortunately tituated people who depend wholly on matches. 

Pump drM .—^It appears probable that the pump (kill is of Asiatic 
origin as there are frequent occurrences of this implement in Asia. 
There is also a pretty uniform distribution of the pump drill across 
Siberia. Some western Eskimo and Indians use the pump drill for 
fire m aking , and it is possible that it was disseminated in Nearctic 
Canada and the United States at an early period and surviving now 
in only a few places, as among the Iroquois. 
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The Iroquois are unique in the United States in making fire ^th 
the pump drill. It is well known that several American tribes 
used the pump drill for drilling beads and for other light, fine work 



Fig. 36,—Fibb-makinq set. Cat, No. 55938, U,S.N.M, Eskimo of Bristol Bat, Ai,aska. 
COLLECTBID BT CSABLBS HcEAT 


requiring little friction, and pressure. To render the pump drill 
effective for fire making it was necessary to increase the size and add a 
heaver balance wheel. Even then the pump drill is a clumsy fire 
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producer and hardly a practical tool for 
the purpose. 

How long the Iroquois have had the 
fire drill is conjectural, but observers as 
early as 1724 do not mention its use, 
speaking only of the simple two-stick 
drill. 

n. ms MAKINO BT SAWING 

Prof.. Alfred Russell Wallace in his 
work entitled “ The Malay Archipelago,” 
(p. 332) has noted the method by sawing 
two pieces of bamboo; a shairp-edge piece 
like a knife is rubbed across a convex 
piece in which a notch is cut, nearly 
severing the bamboo (fig. 38); after saw¬ 
ing across for awhile the bamboo is 
pierced, and the heated particles fall below 
and ignite. The Temate Malays and the 
Tungaras of British North Borneo" have 
improved upon this by striking a piece of 
china with tinder held with it against the 
outside of a piece of bamboo, the siliceous 
coating of the latter yielding a spark like 
flint. Both of the methods mentioned 
are in use. at different points in the area 
affected by Malay influence. 

The Chittagong, hill tribes, on the east¬ 
ern flintier of British India, use sand on 
the sawing knife to increase the friction.^* 

The Karens of Burma, Dr. R. M., Luther 
informs the writer, hollow out a branch of 
the Difterocarpm tree like the lower piece 
of bamboo spoken of, cut a transverse 
notch, and saw across in it with a rubber 
of ironwpod. The wood fibers ground off 
form the tinder; the coal is wrapped up in 
a dry leaf and swung around the head till 
it blazes. It takes only two or three 
minutes to get a blaze this way. 

Bearing upon, the origin of this method 
of sawing in these localities, nature is 

^ D. D. Paly, Proc. Boy, Geog. Soc., p. 10,1888. 

<1 Capt. T. H. Lewis. Hill tribes of Chittagong, p. 83. Cal¬ 
cutta, 1869. 



Fig. 37.—Lower pieqe Aip sPiNpL? 

OF FIEE-MAZlNG SET. CJaT. NO, 
72514, U.S.N.M. Eskimo of 
Kodiak IslaiO), Alaska., Col¬ 
lected BY W. J. Fisher 
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alleged to suggest the way and to repeat the process that would 
give to fireless man the hint. Dr. W. T. Hornaday relates that 
many fires are st^ed in the jungle by bamboo rubbing together in 
g windstorm. The creaking is indiscribablej the noise of the 
rasping and grinding of the homy stems is almost 
unendurable. 

i many tribes it is found that often there is more 

1 ij ! than one method of fire-making practiced. For 
} ]j I instance, in Borneo, as we have seen, the Tungaras 

ji I , use the sawing method, the Saribus Dyaks the 

I I j “ besiapi,” or fire syxii^e, a most interesting fact," 

1 11 other Dyaks the rotary drill," while the Rev. Dr. 

! I Taylor says that the Dyaks are acquainted with 

I i the use of the bow and string and the upright stick 

I j j and cord (pmnp drill). In connection with all these 

! I methods probably flint and steel were used. 

I 1 1 So in Australia, while the rotary drill is the usual 
l' I way, some tribes have acquired the art of produc- 
1^1 ing fire with knife or rubber—that is, the sawing 
method presmnably imder foreign influence. ** 

1 ' I .|^ The specimens of fire saws in the Museum come 

I from the Philippines, collected 25 years ago. They 
) I indicate that |i node of bamboo from 13 to 15 inches 

I jj long was sectioned longitudinally for the lower piece 

I I I 1 and the saw made by splitting off a narrower piece 

1 I j I and sharpening one or both edges. In the middle 

i lit of the hollow of the lower piece fibers are tom up, 
j j 11 forming a groove which reduces the thickness of 

1 11 the wall of the bamboo, allowing the saw to cut 

j 1 jli through to the tinder afifised in the groove and 

' j 1 1 jjl held in place by loose fibe)^. The saw is worked 

jl il || across the bow of the bamboo hearth at right angles 

|!J Bllj iilfo over the spot where the tinder had been previously 

located. Sometimes this is reversed by holding the 
firmly edge up and rubbing the hearth on it. 
modm is The use of the fire saw was quite general in the Phil- 
among all the tribes, while the hand drill or 
w Alt ACE *8 MiscEi^ OT plow wors not used so far is known in the entire 
archipelago. The specimens shown are from Min¬ 
danao and Luzon. (PI. 8, figs., l,lo, 2,2a,Cat. No. 
216,716; Col. F. F. Hilder; 13.5 inches long and 15 inches long (34.5 
cm. and 38 cm.). 


Tlie JLmsdcm Antbropologist, vol. l. No. 3, p. 294. Washfagton, 1888, 

«J.O,Wood. Tli©Nafco^Hirtory ofvol.2,p.fi02. 

B. Broogli Tlio of yoI. 1, p. 393. Loadon, 1878. 
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331. FIRE ICiJEING BY PLOWING 

One of the most marked of fire-making methods in its distribution 
is that pursued by the Pacific Islanders, confined almost entirely to 
the Polynesian cultural area. It has spread to other islands, however, 
being met with among the Negritos of New Britain: 

They rub a sharpened piece of hard stick against the inside of a piece of dried 
split bamboo. This has a natural dust that soon ignites. They use softwood 
when no bamboo can be procured, but it takes longer to 
ignite. The fiame is fed with grass.'*® 

There is a close connection between the Malay 
sawing method and this, as there is a decided 
Malay preponderance in the make-up of the pop¬ 
ulation of the islands. % 

The fire sticks shown (fig. 39) were procured by 
Harold M. Sewall, at Samoa, and deposited in the 
Museum by him. 

The wood is a light corky variety, characteristic 
of the Parite tUiaceum, which is used for this pur¬ 
pose at Tahiti and many other islands. The rub¬ 
ber may be of some hardwood, although fire may 
be made by means of a rubber of the same kind of 
wood as that of the hearth, though no doubt it 
requires a longer , time to make fire if this is done. 

In the Sandwich Islands, Franklin Hale Austin, 
secretary of the King at that period, says that the 
rubber is of ^'koh'^ or /'ohia'^“that is, hard¬ 
wood—and the hearth of ^*koh,'' or softwood, and 
the friction is always in softwoods; this is true, I 
believe, Oveiywhere this method is practiced, is in 
spite of the fact that a soft rubber on hardwood 
will ashwer as well. 

Lieut. William I. Moore, United States Navy,^ 
gave the writer a complete description of the 
manipulation of the Samoan fire-getting apparatus. 

The blunt-pointed stick is taken between the 
clasped hands, somewhat as one takes a pen, and 
projected forward from the body along the groove 
at the greatest frictional angle consistent with the 
forward motion which has been found to be from 
40® to 45®. Kneeling on the stick the man forces the rubber forward, 
slowly at first, with a range of perhaps 6 inches, till the wood begins 
to be ground off and made to go into a little heap at the end of the 
groove; then he gradually accelerates the speed and moves with a 
shorter range imtil, when he pushes the stick with great velocity, the 


Fig. SG.-Fire-iijSlKINo 

STICKS (a SHOWING 

Qeootb). Ci.T. No. 
130075, u.s,n.m:. 

SOUOA. Bepositsb by 
Habold Sewall 


« W. Powell. Wanderings in a Wild Country, p. 206. 
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brown dust ignites. This is allowed to glow and if it is required to 
be transferred to dry leaves or chips of wood it is done by naeans of 
a tinder made of frayed or worn tapa cloth. 

The groove (fig. 39o) is the most characteristic feature of this 
apparatus, there being apparently no definite form of implements for 
this purpose. Fire is made on any billet of dry wood that is avail¬ 
able. It is not necessary to cut a slot, or even a groove; the hard¬ 
wood rubber will form one, so that there is no more need of apparatus 
than among the Navahos, where two bits of yucca stalk collected 
near by form the fire tools. 

That ty» wiring fire by this way is difficult to those inexperienced in 
it is not strange. Mr, Darwin found it quite so, but at last suc¬ 
ceeded. The Samoan gets fire in 40 seconds, and so great is the 
friction and the wood so well adapted that Mr. Austin, before quoted, 
says it sometimes actually bursts into flame. 

The Australians in some parts use a method very much like the 
one described. They rub a knife of wood along “ a groove made in 
another stick previously filled with tinder 

Fire thong .—^While there is no apparent connection between the 
fire drill and the fire saw, plow, and thong, there is an approximation 
in method of operation among the three latter—that is, the fire saw 
and thong are in close relationship, the plow is related but stands 
farther away, while the drill is unrelated. 

Henry Balfour has most succe^uily monographed the fire thong.^ 
The method has been foimd in use in southeastern Asia and the Asiatic 
islands; in New Guinea; West Africa, and western Europe, 

At first sight it would seem necessary to limit the fire thong method 
to the area of the distribution of the rattan, whose strong texture 
admits of the hard usage required in making fire. This is generally 
the case, as it is difficult in other parts of the world to supply the 
thong material. Some thongs of bark, however, or strips of flexible 
bamboo, are used in areas where the rattan does not occur. 

Matthew W. Stirling, on his expedition to Central New Guinea in 
conjunction with the Dutch Government, found the fire thong in use 
among the Pygmies and the fringing Pygmy-Papuan tribes. Curi¬ 
ously enough he found the method employed in sawing down trees. 
This is quite su^estive of a way by which the fire thong may have 
been discovered. 

The Battaks of the island of Palawan in the Philippines use the 
thong fire kindler. The thong of rattan is wound into a wristlet and 
worn till needed. The stick is cleft and held open by a bit of stone. 
M. W. Stirling brought from the hitherto unvisited Pygmies of New 


« Thfe Is periiaps across tbfl groove. 

« B. Broc^ SmytlL Ttie Aborigines of Victoria, votUliP. 394. ^Loniion, 1878.^ 

** Frictional fire ma kin g with a flexible sawing thong. Jonm. Boy. Anthrop. Inst., vol. 44, Jannary- 
JmsB, 1914, pp. 32-64. 
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Guinea specimens of the thong apparatus identical with the Palawan 
set described and showiag an interesting connection-surviral. (PI. 9, 
fig. 2, Cat. No. 326012; Mrs. E. Y. Miller; 11.5 in. (29.5 cm.).) 

iv. PERCUSSION 

1. Flint and pyrites .—The art of fire making by striking two stony 
substances together was begun in the far past, having originated in 
experiences connected with the working of stone. Since by striking 
flint against flint no live spark can be gotten to start a fire, it is nec¬ 
essary to infer that by striking two pieces of pyrites together or sub¬ 
stituting for one piece a flint, a rather hot spark would be observed 
to follow the impact. The pyrites strike-a-light was found in use in 
a number of localities, which seems to indicate a survival of former 
usage, while in other localities pyrites was used with flint, this arrange¬ 
ment being more workmanlike, obviating the breaking of the fragile 
pyrites. This ancestor of the flint and steel was in use in the Euro¬ 
pean neolithic age and remained current far into the iron age, being 
used on guns after the invention of gunpowder. 

Presumably the neolithic equipment was a flint scraper, a lump of 
iron pyrites, tinder, and a bag to contain them. Many of the scrapers 
of the sort believed to have been those used in fire making are found 
in European neolithic deposits, but pyrites rarely, as it tends to decay 
rapidly. (Fig. 40u.) 

The working of the flint and pyrites in fire making was different 
from that pursued with the flint and steel. The steel is struck on 
the edge of the flint with a sharp sorapiog blow, while the neolithic 
scraper was chopped on the surface of the pyrites somewhat as a 
scraper is ordinarfly used, shown in Figure 40. The pyrites lump, 
therefore/ being scraped around the sides assumed a cyliadrical form. 
(See fig. 42.) 

Dr. Thomas Wilson calls my attention to a discovery of a pyrites 
nodule by M. Gafllard, in a flint workshop on the island of Guiberon 
in Brittany. The piece bore traces of use. Doctor Wilson thinks 
that the curved flakes of flint like the one figured, found so numerously, 
were used with pyrites as strike-a-lights. The comparative rarity of 
pyrites is, perhaps, because it is easily decomposed and disintegrates 
in unfavorable situations in a short time, so that the absence of pyrites 
does not militate against the theory that it was used. A suboylindrical 
nodule of pyrites inches long and bruised at one end was found 
in the cave of Ijes Eyzies, in the Valley of V4z^re, Perigord, mentioned 
in Keliquae Aquitanicae (p, 248). . This is supposed to have been a 
strike-a-hght. 

Prof. W. B. Dawkins thinks that: 

In aXL probability the cave man obtained fire by the friction of one piece of 
hard wood upon another, as is now the custom among many savage tribes. Some- 
times» however, as in the Trou de Chaleux, quoted by M. Dupont (Le Temps 
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Piehistorique en Belgique, second edition, p. 153), he may have obtained a light 
by the friction of a bit of flint against a piece of iron pyrites, as is usual with the 
Eskimos of the present day.* 

Professor Dawkins also says that fire was obtained in the bronze age 
by striking a flint flake against a piece of pyrites, sometimes found 
together in the tumuli. He figures a strike-a-light from Seven Barrows, 



b 

FlO. 40.—a STBIEE-i.-UGHT. SSVEN B^BROWS, BRRKS OoUNTY, ENGLAND. 

From Dawkins Eablv Man in Bbtiaik^ p. 353. (Sbb Db. John 
Evans Ancirni! Stone Implement, pp. 284, 288, pob asimilabpigube); 
fr Stetke-a-uqht. Oat. No. 1861, B.S.N.M. Indians op Fort Simpson, 

Mackenzie Biveb disteict, Bbetish Ooldmeia. CJollected bt B. E. 

Boss , ^ 

Lambourne, Berks, En^and, an outline of which is reproduced here 
for comparison with the one from Fort Simpson, British Columbia. 
(Fig. 40a and 5.) I^ites has been found in a kitchen midden at 
Ventnor, in connection with Boman pottery “ Chambers’s Encyclo- 


^ B^7 Man ^ Britain, p. 210. liOndon. 
«Idam, p.258. 
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paedia, article, “ Pyrites,”** is authority for the statement that pyrites 
was used in kindling powder in the pans of muskets before the gun 
flint was introduced. 

It is thus seen that this art has a high antiquity and that on its 
ancient areas its use comes down nearly to the present day, the flint 
and steel being its modem or allied form. 

In North America this art is distributed among.the more northerly 
ranging Indian tribes and the Eskimo of some parts. Its use was 
and is yet quite prevalent among the Indians of the Athapascan (for¬ 
merly Tinn4) stock of the north. By specimens in the Museum and 
notes of explorers it is found to range from north of Dixon’s Sound 
to Labrador, the following localities being represented: Stikine River, 
Sitka, Aleutian Islands, Kotzebue Sound, Point Barrow, the Mackenzie 
River district, at Fort Simpson, and probably Hershel Island, Pelly 
Bay, Melville Peninsula, Smith Sound, and Labrador, The Canadian 
and Algonquins strike "two pieces of pyrites (pierres de min^ together 
over an eagle’s thigh, dried with its down, and serving instead of tin¬ 
der.*® From other sources we know that the extinct Beothucs of 
Newfoundland did the same.** 

As far as can be ascertained, the Eskimo and Indians both use the 
method, so that it is not characteristic of either, as the four-part drill 
is of the Eskimo, as contrasted with the simple rotation sticks of the 
Indians. A description of a flint and pyrites outfit, as at present 
used, will give a general idea of the status of the invention. In dif¬ 
ferent localities the manipulation differs somewhat, as will be noted 
farther on. 

The strike-a-%ht (No. 128405) was collected by Capt. E. P. Heren- 
deen from narives who told him that it came from Cape Bathxirst, 
hence he assigned the specimen to this locality on the evidence. 
John Murdoch has, with a great deal of probability, questioned this 
and thinks that it came from Herschel Island with the rest of Mr. 
Herendeen’s collections and did not come from as far east as Cape 
Bathmst. While there is no improbability that this method is prac¬ 
ticed at Cape Bathurst, yet the specimen has the appearance of the 
Mackenzie River strike-a-lights, hence it is deemed advisable to locate 
in the Mackenzie River district at Herschel Island. 

The essential parts of the apparatus are a piece of pyrites, a piece 
of flint, and tinder- In the more northern parts of the Eskimo area 
tinder is made from the down from the stems and catkins of various 
species of dwarf arctic wiUows. At present the natives often soak 
the tinder in a strong solution of gunpowder and water to make it 
quick;, an older way was to mix powdered charcoal with it. This 

51 Journ. Anthrop. Inst., Great Britain and Ireland, vol. 7, p. 83. 

53 Lafitau. Moeurs des Sanvages Ameriquains, p. 272. An earlier account is found in Le Jeune, Rela¬ 
tion de 1634, p. 24. Quebec, 1858. 

«Joum. Anthrop. Inst., GreatJBritain and Ireland, vol. 5, p. 225. 
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p lan is like the charring of the linen rags used in the old-fashioned 
tinder boxes of 40 years ago. The Eskimo then puts the tinder into 
a little round, flat pouch, with a flap in the middle. (Fig. 41,1.) 

The pyrites (fig. 42, 3) looks like a short pestle, to much of which 
appearance the repeated scraping has no doubt given rise. The up¬ 
per end is concave, w’hile the lower end has the original smooth sur¬ 
face of the concretion. Pyrite is found at Point Barrow in spherical 
masses of various sizes up to several pounds in weight. These spheres 
are nearly always cracked in two and scraped on the plane surface 

for very obvious reasons. This 
gives the shape seen in Fort 
Simpson and Long Barrows 
specimen. Mr. Murdoch says 
that the Eskimo think that 
pyrites comes down from above 
in meteors. They call it “ fire¬ 
stone. ” A native related that 
in old times they did not use 
flint, but two pieces of pyrites, 
and got “ big fire. ” 

The flint (fig. 42, 4) is an ob¬ 
long piece of chert, square at 
the base and rounded at the 
forward end. It is more elab¬ 
orately made than the flakes 
so numerous in Europe, one of 
which was found with the piece 
of pyrites in the English Bar- 
rows. The Mackenzie River 

Fig. 41.—1. Tindee pocket. 2. Fiee bag. • j 

(Part op strike-a-ught set.) Cat. No. 128405, SCrS-pcr IS IHOrC ilkC ttlB 0UrV6u 

ir.s.N.M. MiBKBNzn! EiTBit DisTBicT, bbitish aucient one. In most oases the 

CoLiiMBiA. Collected BY E. P. Heeeiideen , , , . i * 

flints used are not mounted m 
a handle; this specimen, however, is fixed in a handle made of 
two pieces of wood held together by a thong of seal skin. (Fig. 42, 
4a.) 

The bag (fig. 41,2) is made of reindeer skin. The little bag that 
hangs from the larger has a double use; it is a receptacle for reserve 
tinder, but its chief use is for a toggle; being passed under the belt it 
prevents the loss of the outfit, which is said to be carried by the 


W.rs,'#! 




An oblong pad, stuffed with deer hair, is sewed to the rhouth of the 
firebag to protect the hand from sparks and blows of the flint. 
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To get a spark, tke Eskimo places (fig. 43) the piece of pyrites oa 
the pad held in the left hand over the curved forefinger, the large end 
down and the thumb set in the cup-shaped cavity in the top. The 
flap of the tinder pocket is turned back and held on the forefinger 
under the protecting pad. The flint is held in the right hand and by 
a scraping motion little pieces of pyrites at a dull red heat fall down 
into the tinder. The pellet that glows is transferred to the pipe or 


fire, and the flap of the tinder 
pocket is turned down, serving 
to keep the tinder dry and to 
extinguish it if necessary.®^ 

There comes in here appro¬ 
priately a note of B. K. Boss 
on the burial customs of the 
Kutchin Indians of the eastern 
Athapascan stock. He says: 

They bury with the dead a flint 
fastened to a stick, a stone to strike 
it on (pyrites) to make fire, and a 
piece of the fungus that grows on 
the birch tree for tinder and some 
touchwood also.“ 

There is no mention of this 
process of firemaking by the 
older writers of Greenland, 
Cranz and Egede, though they 
carefully note and describe the 
plan by wood boring. Later 
explorers going higher north in 
western Greenland have found 
it. Dr. Emil Bessels, writing 
about the ItahEskimo of Smith 
Sound, says: 



Pig. 42,--8. pteitbs. 4, 4*. Punt stbikbb and 
HANDLE. (Past of stbike-a-light set shown in 
FIG. 41.) Cat, No. 128405, Magbbnzie 

Rivee District, British Columbia. Collected 
BY E. P. Herendeen 


The catkins of the Arctic willow are used as tinder to catch the sparks which 
have been produced through the grinding of two pieces of stone.®<* 

Dr. E. K. Bane gives a more complete account from nearly the 
same locality, the Arctic Highlands of northwest Greenland. He 
says that the Eskimo of Anoatok struck fire from two stones, one a 
plain piece of angular milky quartz, held in the right hand, the other 


«Extracted,from an article by tbe author in Smithsonian Report, 70 l 2,188S, pp. 18M84. 
M Smithsonian Report for 1866, p. 326. 

« Die amerikanische Nordpol-Eipedition, p. 358. Leipzig, 1879. 
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apparently an oxide of iron [pyrites or iron ore ?]. They were struck 
together after the true tinder-box fashion, throwing a scanty supply 
of sparks on a tinder composed of the silky down of the willow cat¬ 
kins {Soliz Imata) which he held on a lump of dried moss." 

Very much farther west on Melville Peninsula Parry gives a com¬ 
plete and interesting description of the primitive way. This account 
gives us a bnlr between the western and eastern Eskimo. He writes; 

For the purpose of obtaining fire the Eskimo use two lumps of common 
pyrites, from which sparks are struck into a little leathern case (see fig. 25, pi. 
LXXIY) containing moss well dried and rubbed between the hands. If this tinder 

does not readily catch, a small quantity of 
the white floss of the seed of the ground 
willow is laid above the moss. As soon 
as a spark has caught it is gently blown till 
the fire has spread an inch around, when 
the pointed end of a piece of wick being 
applied, it soon bursts into a flame, the 
whole process having occupied perhaps two 
or three minutes,^ 

The Museum was in possession of 
a specimen catalogued, '^Moss bag 
and lumps of pyrites used by Innuit 
for getting fire,” collected by Capt, 
C. F. Hall at Felly Bay, in latitude 
69®, longitude 90®, several degrees 
west of Melville Peninsula. 

The only other record of the process 
under consideration among the Es¬ 
kimo is found in the Aleutian Islands. 
There is absolutely no evidence had 
by the writer that the Eskimo south 
of Kotzebue Sound (western Eskimo) 
use the P3nrites and flint for making fire. The latest information 
about the Aleutian Islanders is given in a manuscript of the careful 
explorer, Lucien M. Turner, His observation will serve, to explain 
the description of striking a light by earlier travelers. 

They use the four part drill but they also use pyrites. A stone containing 
quartz and pyrites is struck against another similar one, or a beach pebble, into 
a mass of sea-bird down sprinkled with powdered sulphur. This ignites and is 
quickly caught on finely shredded blades of grass or beaten stalks of wild par¬ 
snips. This method prevails to this day on the islands west of Unalashka. 

The people told Mr. Turner that this was the ancient way. There 
is a doubt in the writer’s mind that Sauer’s (Billing’s Expedition, 
p. 59), and Campbell’s (Voy^e, p. 59,) observations, brought 



Fig. 43. —Method of nsmo the 

BTBIKE-A-'LIGHT. CAT. NO. 12840S, 
Bbawing by W. H. 

Bubgee 


» Arctic ExplwraUons^ voL 1, p. 370, 

» Second Voyage, p. 604. London, 1824. 
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together by Bancroft,®" were accurate with regard to the stones used. 
All the other details are correct, but they say they took two pieces of 
quartz, rubbed them with sulphur, and struck them together. It is 
well known that pieces of quartz even when rubbed with sulphur 
will not strike a spark of sufficient heat to cause ignition. The 
pieces used must have been pyritiferous quartz as noticed by L. M. 
Turner. 

To summarize, the following facts arise out of the foregoing con¬ 
siderations of the ffint and pyrites method: 

(1) It is very ancient, inferring from the few reliable finds of 
pyrites and fiint in juxtaposition. 

(2) Its distribution is among iugh northern tribes, both Eskimo 
and Indian. 

(3) As far as known, its range is limited to this area, only one 
other instance coming to our notice, that, of the Fuegians. 

2. Flint and steel .—The flint and pyrites method is the ancestor of 
the flint and steel. The latter method came in with the iron age. 
It is found in the early settlements of that period. A steel for strik¬ 
ing fire was found in the pile dwellings of the Ueberlingen See.®® The 
Archeological Department of the Museum has a specimen of a 
strike-a-light of the early age of iron in Scandinavia. It is a flat, 
oval quartz stone with a groove around the edge; it is thought to be 
for holding a strap by which it could be held up and struck along the 
flat surface with the steel. It is scored on these surfaces. The spec¬ 
imen in the Smithsonian is from the national museum at Stockholm. 
In Egypt it is believed to have been used for a long period, though 
there is no data at hand to support the conclusion.®^ In China it 
has been in use for many centuries. Chinese history, however, goes 
back to the use of sticks of wood. The higuet must have been car¬ 
ried nearly everywhere by early commerce from the ancient countries 
around the Mediterranean, as it was into new lands by later commerce. 

Many persons remember the tinder box that was taken from its 
warm nook beside the fireplace whenever a light was wanted; the 
matches tipped with sulphur used to start a blaze from the glowing 
tinder are also familiar to the older generation. The tinder boxes in 
use in this country were just like those in England from time imme¬ 
morial down to 50 years ago. (Fig. 44.) Edward Lovett, of Croydon, 
England, who has studied this matter thoroughly, calls attention to 
the resemblance of the old English tinder flints to the neolithic scrap¬ 
ers. These scrapers, picked up at Brandon, can scarcely be discrim¬ 
inated from those made at the present time at that place, and there 

M Native Races of the Pacific States, voL 1, p. 91, 

Keller. Swiss Lake Dwellings, pi. 28, fig. 29. 

« Sir J.W. Dawson gives an interesting account of the strlke-a-Iight flints used in Egypt in 1844, in 
Modem Science in Bible Lands, p. 30. 
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is a suspicion tliat the present tinder flint has come down directly 
from neolithic times. The old English steel, or “floumh” (fig. 44) 
is the characteristic shape, and has been carried by English commerce 
into many places. A picture of a strike-a-light used by the Lenguas 
of Brazil seen lately, shows the unmistakable old “flourish.^’ 



Fig. 44,—English tinder box (with flint, “flourish/' and bundle op spunes). 
Cat. No. 75516, U.S.NJtf. England. Collected by Louis and Maueicb 
Farmer 


The tinder boxes had also a damper to extinguish the tinder of 
burnt linen and to keep it dry. The lids were furnished often with a 
candle socket* This feature, says Mr. Lovett, has led to their 
preservation as candlesticks long after they were superseded by 
matches. 



Fig, 45.— Wheel ttnoer box. Cat. No. 130431, TJ.S.N,M. Brojldalbin, N. Y . Presented by F. S. 

Hawley 

Many devices were invented in order to improve on the crude way 
of holding the flint and steel in the hands to strike the spark into the 
tinder box. One of these was the wheel tinder box. (Fig. 45.) The 
compartment near the wheel held the tinder. The flint was placed 
in a socket on the sliding lid and the w^heel was turned by unwinding 
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a string from oflF its axle with a sharp pull as in spinning a top. The 
iSint was pressed against the rapidly revoking wheel, and a shower of 
sparks fell into the tinder. The tinder pistol, whose name suggests 
its use, was another device.^® 

Other devices were intended to be carried in the pocket and were 
probably brought out by the introduction of tobacco and the need of 
smokers for a convenient light. 

The pocket strike-a-light is still used. The one shown (fig. 46) was 
bought in 1888 by E. Lovett, at Boulogne-sur-Mer.- They are still 
used by the peasants and workpeople of France. An bid specimen in 
the Museum of this character is from Lima, Peru. The roll of tinder, 
or match,” is made of the felt lining of an ant's nest {PolyracJius 
Uspinosus ). 

Among many of our North American tribes the flint and steel super¬ 
seded the wooden drills as effectually as did the iron points the stone 
arrowheads. 



Fig. 46.— Strike-A-Light (briquet). (Cat. No. 129693, IJ.S.N.M. Bouloqne-sur-Mer. France . 

Collected rt Edward Lovett) 

Some of these tribes were ripe for the introduction of many modem 
contrivances. Civilized methods of fire lighting appealed to them at 
once. Among the Chukchis, Nordenskiold says, matches had the honor 
of being the first of the inventions of the civilized races that have been 
recognized as superior to their own.®® It was so among our Indian 
tribes; the Mandan chief Four Bears” lighted his pipe by means of 
a flint and steel taken from his pouch when George Catlin visited 
him in 1832.®^ 

The Otoes (Siouan stock) made use of the flint and steel shown in 
Figure 47. The flint is a chipped piece of gray chert, probably an 
ancient implement picked up from the surface. 

The steel is a very neatly made oval, resembling those of the Alban¬ 
ian strike-a-lights,®® or the Koordish pattern. (Fig. 52.). Here arises 
one of the perplexities of modem intercourse; perhaps both of these 
steels were derived from the same commercial center. 


52 See figure in D. Brace Peebles’s address on lUumination, in Trans. Roy. Scottisb Society of Arts 
Edinburgh, vol 12, pt 1, p. 96. 

5* Voyage of the Vcfo, vol. 2, p. 122. 

« The George Catlin Indian Gallery. Smithsonian Report for 1885, vol. 2, p. 456 - - 

•» See figure in Journ. Anthrop. Inst., Great Britain, vol. 16,1886, p, 67. 
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The flint, steel, and tinder were always carried in a pouch, usually 
suspended from a belt as in specimen No. 8481 from, the Assiniboins 
(Siouan stock) of Dakota. This is a buckskin waist belt, beaded and 
fringed, ornamented with bells of tin. It supports a flapped pouch 
for the flint, etc. The tinder used was fungus. 

The pouch of the Cheyennes (Algonquian stock) is compact, and 
neatly made of leather. (Fi^. 48.) The equipment is complete and 
of a superior order. The bone cup is used to hold the tinder while 
striking a spark into it. It is the tinder horn of early days, a cow’s 
horn which was used to hold tinder before sheet-iron boxes came into 



Fig. 47.-- Flint and steel. Cat. No. 22431, U.S.N.M. Otoe 
Indians, Kansas and Nebeasea. Collected be J. W. Geiest 

use. The Lenguas of Brazil use a hora for the same purpose.®® la 
the Aiao set (fig. 54) caa be seen this feature. The tinder with this 
set is rotten wood. Nearly all Indians know the value of fungus 
tinder. 

The Comanche Indian strike-a-Iight is a similar pouch to the one 
described, but much poorer in equipment. (Fig. 49.) A broken rasp, 
a piece of chert, and a piece of spunk is enough for the purpose, and a 
bag made from a saddle skirt to hold them completes the outfit. 

The flint and steel is still used nearly all over Mexico, Doctor 
Palmer informs me. There is at present a manufacture of gun and 
strike-a-light flints at Brandon, England, whence they are shipped to 
Spain, Mexico, Italy, and other civilized countries. Doubtless this 


^ See f^ore in Jaiirboch Mittelsdiweiz. Commercial. Qesellsch. AraOi vol. 2 , 188S, pp. U4r-n6. 
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flint from Guadalajara (flg. 50) came from Brandon. It is real cal¬ 
careous flint, such as does not exist in this country. The steel is the 
“swallowtail” pattern. The tinder is of prepared fungus sold in 
little packets. 



1^0. Steike-a-liqht (mux, shkl, tindie hosst, sfcmk, and pouch). Oat. No. 221M, U.S.N.M. 
Chbyenns Indians, Abkansas. Collected by De. J. H, Babey 


The Koords of Bhotan, eastern Turkey, carry a pipe pouch con¬ 
taining besides flint, steel, and tinder, a pipe pick and a pair of pin¬ 
cers, to transfer the lighted tinder to the pipe. (Fig. 52.) The tinder 
is prepared from a fungus, probably a species of polyporus. The 
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steel, shaped like an old-fashioned bell puU, is a very good form for 

^'"^Shiitse^st^e-a-light is the customary appendage to the pipe 

poudi. It is a very ingenious way for combmmg the steel with a 



Fig, 49,--StbikE''A-light. 
■U.S.N.M. Comanche 


(Pouch for holding flint and steel.) Cat. No, 6972, 
Indians, Texas. Collected sy Edward Palmer 


pouch in which to keep the flint and tinder. (Fig. 51.) In Tibet 
they are made very large and are finely decorated. One owned by 
Mr W. W. Rockhill has a curving steel between 5 and flinches long, 
finely carved. The pouch was trimmed with encrusted silver set 
with jewels. 
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The Ainos of Japan use flint and steel for striking a light, this 
method having supplanted the generation of fire by sticks (p. 26.) 
This outfit shown (fig. 54) is complete. The shoe-shaped steel 




Fig. 50.—Funt and steel. Cat. No. 126576, 
XT.S.N.IyI. Guadalajara, Indians, Mexico. 
Collected by Edward Palmer 


Fig. 51.— Stbike-a-light. Oat. No. 130311, 
U.S.N.M, China. Gift of George G. Fryer 




Fig. 52.—Smokers* pipe-lighting outfit showing flint, steel, pipe ptok, and 
pincers). Cat. No. 130607, IT.S.N.M. Koords of Bhotan, eastern 'Furkey. 
Collected by Rey. A. N. Andrus, 


is attached by a piece of sinew to the cork of a small wooden bottle 
containing the soft charcoal used as tinder. The flint is a small 
piece of ferruginous silex. With this set is a piece of stick which 
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retains fire for a long time. It is the root of the Ulmus campestris, 
or laems, formerly used for the fiire drill, blit has come into a second¬ 
ary place since the introduction of the flint and steel. 

To strike a light the Aiuo takes out the cork with the steel attached 
and stirs up the tinder with the sharp point. He then holds up the 
flin t in his hand over the box and strikes a spark down into it. He 
then transfers the coal to his pipe, or material for fire, or fire stick, 
with the point of the steel. These articles are kept in a rush pouch 
of twined weaving. (Fig. 53.) A much ruder pouch of fishskia is in 
the Museum. 

The Japanese tinder box has two compartments, one with a damper 
for the tinder and the other larger one for the flint and steel. This 
box is a familiar object in Japanese kitchens. The mounting of the 
steel in wood is an improvement on holding it between the fingers. 
(F%. 65.) No one, it seems, ever thought of so mounting the 
steel in western countries. The matches are broad shavings tipped 
at both ends with sulphur, and are the Japanese rendering of the 
“spunks” used with our tinder box. 

Smokers in Japan carry a very small strike-a-light. (Fig. 56.) 
The doth pouch with a long flap that can be roUed around several times 
and tied contains the three essentials, flint, steel, and tinder, the 
latter of burnt cotton. 

3. On hamhoo —Under percussion is classed the bamboo and porce¬ 
lain strike-a-light first described by Sir Alfred Russell Wallace as 
used by the natives of Temate, Malay Archipelago. Sir Alfred 
remarks that the Temate people make great use of bamboo in their 
daily life and describes a particular method by which fire is struck 
from the flinty surface of the bamboo with a small piece of broken 
china, producing a spark which is caught on tinder. This apparatus 
vies with the fire piston as fire-making curiosities. Necessarily the 
method is confined to the bamboo area strictly, but has never been 
found in the Western Hemisphere. The bamboo selected and from 
which the specimens in the United States National Museum are 
made has a rough surface layer feeling like fine sandpaper.. This 
coating is in the form of a flinty layer about one-h*^ millimeter 
thick which is chipped away in small bits under the stroke of the 
china. The material of the layer is probably a, combination of 
silica with some organic substance rendering it capable of taking up 
the force of the blow and converting it into heat suflGlcient to ^ite 
tinder. The specimens in the Museum consist of a joint of bamboo 
or cane, a tinder box of bamboo with cap lid, and- hooped with 
braided rattan, A cord passes through holes at the bottom, through 
holes in the cap, and forms a loop to pass around the bamboo joint. 
Some of the Battak tinder boxes are decorated wdth incised pattern.^?. 
The Battak specimens usually have two tinder boxes. 



51^0. 55. T1ND3BB BOX (SHOWINO VOUNTKD STEBL, PUNT, AND BUNDLE OF SHAVING HATCHES; BOX 
ONE-TJUBD NATUBAL SIZE), CAT, NO, 127137, XJ.S,N.M. JAPAN, GIFT OF THE JAPANESE 

Depaetment of Education, Tokio 
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The specimens are as follows: 

Cat. No. 326011, a set from the Battaks of Palawan, collected by 
Capt. E. Y. Miller. The bamboo tube is 14 inches long (35.5 cm.), 
three-fourths inch deep (2 cm.); the boxes are 5}4 inches long (13.5 
cm. and 3.1 inches deep (5.25 cm.). (PI. 10, fig. 1.) One of the boxes 
contains tinder and a bit of flint. Cat. No. 326012, Battaks, Palawan, 
P. I. Mrs. F. G. Miller has a bamboo tube 17.6 inches long (44.5 
cm.), 1 inch deep (2.6 cm.). One tinder box is 5.5 inches long (14 
cm.) and 1.7 inches deep (4.5 cm.). The box contains tinder and a 

piece of flint. (PI. 10, fig. 4.) 
Cat. No. 232283, Malays of 
Balabac, an island south of 
Palawan, P. I.; collected by 
Capt. E. Y. Miller. Captain 
Miller has two tinder boxes 
not matched as to size. The 
bamboo tube is 17.45 inches 
long (44 cm.), 1.1 inches deep 
(2.5 cm.). The larger tinder 
box is 7 inches long (18 cm.), 
2.4 inches deep (6 cm.). (PI. 
10, fig, 2.) The tinder is 
brown and appears to be the 
scurf of a palm. The striker 
is a gunflint. Two well-dec¬ 
orated tinder boxes brought 
from Palawan by Captain 
Miller are Figure 3, Plate 10, 
and measure 5.5 inches long 
(14 cm.), 2.4 inches deep (6 
cm.); 5.5 inches long (14 cm.), 
2 inches deep (5 cm.), Cat. No. 
326013. 

Plate 9, Figures 1, 3, show 
boxes open exposing tinder. 
Above Figure 3 is a pistol flint found in one of the boxes. Ordinarily 
a bit of broken dish is employed, since flin t is not local in a vast 
Pacific area. 

There is evidence that the bamboo strike-a-light had a considerable 
range in Malaysia, and notices of it have come from Cochin China, 
southern Philippines, Temate, and Waigiou, an island off the north¬ 
west point of New Guinea, all on a line running southeast from 
Cochin China. 



Pig. 56.—Sjioeerb' steike-a-ught. Cat. Nc. 128138, 
TJ.S.N.M. ToEio, Japan. Gift of the Japanese 
Bepaetmbnt op Education 
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T. BT COMPBSSSION OF AIR 

The fire syringe, as it is called, consists of a piston and plunger. 
Generally the piston is a smooth circular canal drilled in hardwood 
or horn. The plunger fits the cavity with exactness. In practice a 
bit of tinder is placed in a slight cavity at the end of the plunger; the 
latter is set in the orifice and driven down with a sharp blow. Quickly 
withdrawing the plunger the tinder is found alight. 

The principle is that in beh^ compressed to a smaller volume air 
gives up heat. In the case of the fire syringe this is enough to ignite 
tinder. This is a method which has been employed by many tribes 
of men in Malaysia, and it appears to be a native invention. Plate 
11 shows three specimens from various parts of the Philippines, Figures 
1,3, and 4, Oat. No. 235261, Mindoro, Philippine Commission; 5 inches 
long (12.5 cm.); Cat. No. 21565&, Luzon, Dr. Charles E. Woodruff, 
United States Army, S^hiches long (10.75 cm.) ; Cat. No. 216736, 
Luzon, Col. F. Hilder, 6 inches long (13 cm.). Figure 2 is of horn, 
Cat. No. 1760Cfr, Lower Siam, Dr. W. L. Abbott, 3.5 inches long (9 
cm.). Figure 5 is of hard palm* Cat. No. 175270, Java, M. F. 
Savage, 8}4 inches long (21 cm.). ^ 

It is no doubt true that acquaintance with tinderiike substances 
was forced on man by the behavior of the camp fire m consuming at 
different rates such material. Tinder is also implied in preparing 
and arranging the fuel for starting a new fire. 

From these considerations it seems probable that this feature 
involved m the invention of the fire drill had been prepared in a meas¬ 
ure long previously. 

The collection of tinder in the Museum is almost exclusively of 
vegetal substances, but in many cases these have been improved by 
tbe addition of charcoal, gunpowder, and niter. Animal substances 
are necessarily rare and so far as observed consist of the down of 
birds and the nest lining spun by an ant {Polyrachis Mspinosus) ^ the 
latter from South America. Vegetal substances used as tinder are 
classified as follows; (a) Bark, especially the outside spent layers of 
trees with stringy bark in the first stages of decay; (6) scrapings of 
inflammable wood; (c) scurf down from leaves and about the flower¬ 
ing areas of certains plants; (d) downy catkins or down from seed 
heads out of bloom; (e) dry leaves rubbed fine or grass treated in the 
same manner; (/) rotten wood also used for retaining fire; (g) fungi, 
either natural as in the sheet fungi or worked into condition for use 
as by boiling in solution of potassium nitrate or saltpeter; (h) imper¬ 
fectly charred cotton or linen cloth or thick, soft cords impregnated 
with a chemical. The Chinese use soft paper prepared in a similar 
manner. The Japanese so far as known are unique in using mixed 
tinder composed of several of the substances mentioned above. 

o 
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Southern Tlinkit Drill 


For oescr pt on of plate see page 11 
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For description of plate see pagEb 21 22 and 25 
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Japanese Sacred Fire Drill. Full View and Section 


For description of plate see page 27 
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Bhils, India, and Australian Drills 


For description of plate see page 28 and 32 
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Hindu Sacred Fire Drill (Replica) 


For description of plate see page 29 
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East Indian Fire Drills 

For description of plate see page 30 
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African Fire Drills 


For description of plate see page 3i 
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Bamboo Fire Saw, Philippines 


For description of plate see page 62 
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Bamboo Strike-a-lights and Battak (Negrito) Fire Thong 


For description of plate see paces 30, 66, 7I 
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Bamboo Strike-a-lights. Malaysia 


for description of plate see page 71 
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CONTRIBUTION TO THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY OF 
THE EARED AND EARLESS SEALS (GENERA ZALO- 
PHUS AND PHOCA) 


By A. Bjsaziee Howell, 
Qollalorator, United States "^atUMal Museum 


FOBEWOED 

The interest of anatomists has long been intrigued by the Pinni¬ 
pedia and it is probable that no order of a comparable size has been 
more often investigated from this standpoint. The pinnipeds have 
a very important place in the program of the author relative to his 
investigation of aquatic adaptations in mammals and he. at first 
thought that this work with the order would be rendered relatively 
easy by the apparently full reports upon both the myology and 
osteology, illustrated in some cases by handsome plates, with which 
he was casually acquainted. Only a little investigation was needed, 
however, to establish the fact that these reports were not of ^eat 
aid, for they are chiefly descriptive, and many discrepancies were 
apparent. 

Of the earlier dissections of pinnipeds those by Duvernoy (1822), 
Humphrey (1868), and Lucae (1873) are all important, although 
some of their details are to be viewed with suspicion and many of 
their conclusions are extremely unlikely. But scant attention need 
be paid them in the present report, however, for their details are well 
incorporated in the paper of W. C. S. Miller (1887), who discusses 
them with really unnecessary fullness, and their inclusion here 
would not only constitute repetition, but would be otherwise unde¬ 
sirable as befogging the report to a bewildering degree. Compari¬ 
sons have therefore been made only with the findings of Miller and 
Murie, where these investigators differ from conditions as en¬ 
countered by me. S'liUer was an accomplished anatomist who dis¬ 
sected a variety of pinnipeds, presumably with great skill His text 
treats fully of a Plioca vituUna and an Arotooeplialus, although com¬ 
parisons are made where desirable with several other phocids and an 
Otwria, {^Eumetopias). A serious defect, however, is that his re¬ 
port is unillustrated as far as concerns the musculature, and his de- 
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scriptions are often so involved and bristling with details, unimpor¬ 
tant save when a study is being made of individual variation, that 
one is often at a loss to fathom his exact meaning. He made some 
mistakes in interpreting what he saw, and doubtless others which it 
is difficult to discover, but one gathers the impression from working 
with his paper that he was a capable, trustworthy man, doing work 
of a high order of merit. 

Murie’s reports upon the myology of EmrietopicLs (his Otaria) 
(1872) and Odebenus (his THchecJms) (1870) are descriptive rather 
than comparative. They are accompanied by beautiful plates some 
of which are far more satisfactory than any I could execute, but 
others are vague and misleading. He misnames and misinterprets a 
number of muscles, although to but a slightly greater extent than did 
Miller. It is, of course, beyond question that Murie was an able and 
brilliant human anatomist, but it is perhaps not out of place for me to 
say that after working with his sea lion and Glabiocephala reports 
line by line I have received a definite impression that implicit reliance 
can not always be placed upon the myological details which he 
presents. 

One might, therefore, justifiably enquire regarding the value of an 
additional report upon the anatomy of the Pinnipedia. The reason 
is that the others are largely descriptive or compare individual 
muscles, but no one has heretofore analyzed the differences occuring 
in the otariids and phocids, the significance of these from a functional 
aspect, the reasons for the osteological peculiarities, and the organi¬ 
zation of the pinniped as a dynamic machine built for aquatic loco¬ 
motion. My myological report is but a necessary part of the whole. 
The conclusions to which the anatomical evidence points has not been 
discussed in entirety, however. Most of the myological discussion is 
presented with the muscles, some of the osteological with the bones, 
and still more under the general discussion. Yet additional facts 
and theories are being reserved which are considered to belong more 
properly with a comparison of the Pinnipedia with other aquatic 
mammals. I have placed those interpretations upon the anatomical 
IDeculiarities of the Pinnipedia which to me seem most logical, but it 
can not be claimed that all of these are correct, or that some of them 
will not need modification when additional facts are brought to light. 

In the drawings of muscles no especial system of reduction is used, 
the proportions being merely such as will fit conveniently upon a page. 
In the bone drawings, however, comparative details are presented to 
represent relative difference in size, and because the trunk length of 
the Phoea skeleton used in comparisons was seven-tenths that of the 
Zalophus^ the reduction of the latter’s bones is but seven-tenths of 
those of the former. In this way one may more readily compare 
osteological details. 
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HABITS 

For a proper^ understanding of the pages that follow it will be 
necessary briefly to discuss the habits of the eared and earless seals, 
and to mention certain acts which their form allows them to perform 
or prevents them from doing. 

ZcdopJms oalifornianus^ as representing the sea lions or eared seals, 
is fundamentally a long, rather slender animal, save when very fat 
or in the case of mature bulls, which spend considerable time on land 
but seldom venture farther than a few yards away from the sea. 
The. fore and hind limbs are both highly modified into paddles and 
considering the highly specialized condition in this respect, terrestrial 
locomotion is accomplished with more agility than one would imagine 



Fig. 1.-TYPICaL^ TEREESTRIAL POSTURES OP AN BARED SEAL (SEA LION OR OTAEHD, 

ZALOPHUS) and earless seal (true seal OR PEOCID^ PHOCA^ ABOTE) 


to be possible, and the animal travels on land much as -vrould a 
fissiped carnivore with legs of equal length, galloping about with 
considerable speed. The neck is extraordinarily mobile, enabhng a 
trained sea lion to perform surprising feats of balancing with its 
nose, probably to a more perfect degree than could any teri'estrial 
mammal. Marked flexibility of the lumbar region also exists, and 
otariids—especially fur seals—can contort this part of the back in a 
striking manner. The forelimb is used as the primary and almost 
exclusive means of aquatic locomotion, and as the chief support for 
the body when on land. In the latter situation the manus is bent 
at the wrist and extended laterad. The pes is also bent at a right 
angle to the shank, but as the shin is bound down to the pelvis, so as 
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to be held within the body contour and virtually immovable, the only 
way that the foot can assume the plantigrade position used in walk¬ 
ing is for the sacral vertebrae to be forced into a position that is 
practically vertical to the ground, which is done with ease. The 
hind limbs apparently play a much less important part in swimming 
than one would infer from the degree of specialization which they 
exhibit. 

The Phoca Mspida^ as typifying the earless seals or phocids, is 
really a very different animal. It, too, is stream line in form but in a 
somewhat different manner from the otariid. Usually fat, it is of 
greater circumference th^in the otariid of the same mass, excepting 
adult bulls of the latter, and in most forms at lea§t is relatively 
shorter. The shortness of the neck seems especially marked and to a 
greater degree than is actually the case, for it is very wide, tapering 
to the broad thorax. The neck is not markedly flexible, as is that of 
the otariid—^in fact, it is probably less so than in the average fissiped, 
and one gains the impression that the entire trunk is less agile than 
in the sea lion. The forelimbs are weak, are not used as a primary 
means of propulsion through the water but in lateral, water-treading 
movements, and their use on land is limited to such acts as aiding in 
the surmounting of a low obstruction. Swimming is accomplished 
by a rhythmic, transverse movement of the hind feet, presented palm 
to palm, the movements being on the whole comparable to those of a 
fish in swimming. Both otariids and phocids may swim for con¬ 
siderable distances on the back, but the former assumes this position 
evidently for brief periods only, while the latter is more prone to 
do so, at least in captivity. For several anatomical reasons, as dis¬ 
cussed later, the Phocidae can not place the hind foot to the ground 
in a plantigrade manner and apparently never attempt to do any¬ 
thing with the feet while on land save keep them, palm to palm, 
elevated well out of harm’s way. Terrestrial progression is accom¬ 
plished by a caterpillarlike wriggling in the sagittal plane—^not in 
the horizontal or transverse one—^with the forefeet close to the sides 
and the hind ones elevated above the ground. 

MATERIAL 

The material assembled for the present work was not all that was 
desired but was the best that could be procured. As representing 
the Phocidae an embalmed subadult female of Phoca hkpida taken 
by H. C, Eaven, Ponds Inlet, Baflln Island, August 30, 1926, was 
obtained by exchange from the American Museum of Natural His¬ 
tory, But a single skeleton, partially articulated, of this species 
could be located and that was borrowed from the Museum of Com¬ 
parative Zoology through the courtesy of G. M. Allen. It is of a 
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subadult, unsexed, and bears the number 6297. from Cumberland 
Gulf 5 April, 1878, collected by L. Kumlien. As representing the 
Otariidae, the National Museum secured through the interest of the 
Johns Hopkins Medical School an embalmed juvenal female 
Zalophus califm^nianm that died September 6, 1925, after being at 
the Baltimore Zoological Park for only a short time. Sundry an¬ 
atomical observations were also made upon a large adult female of 
this species that died at the National Zoological Park during June, 
1927. For osteological comparison the most suitable skeleton avail¬ 
able was that of a subadult male, disarticulated, No. 200847 of the 
National collection, that died at the National Zoological Park De¬ 
cember 19, 1915. There was also at hand some less satisfactory 
skeletal material of this same species, some of PTwca^ mounted skele¬ 
tons of both families, and an extensive collection of skulls. It 
should Im understood that in the following pages the above speci¬ 
mens, upon which the present study is primarily based, are referred 
to not by number, but by such terms of designation as the otariid ” 
(the embalmed specimen for the muscles, and the skeleton for osteo¬ 
logical details), or “my phocid.” My study of the prepared speci¬ 
mens has been supplemented by observation, as often as possible, of 
both wild and captive specimens of ZdHofTius and Phoca (of the 
vitulina and HcTiardii sorts). 

BXTEKNAIi FEATUKES 

The length from nose to tip of tail was 978 in the Zalophm and 
1,019 mm. in the Phoca^ so these embalmed specimens were as nearly 
comparable in size as one could reasonably wish. The length of tail 
in the former was 60, and in the latter 72 mm., and the circumference 
of the thorax respectively 430 and 780 mm. The sea lion was exces¬ 
sively emaciated and not only was there no fat but most of the 
muscles where somewhat shrunken. The seal,’ on the contrary, was 
very fat, this being tender and free from fibrous tissue. Over the 
shoulder it was about 30 mm. in thickness, thinning toward the head, 
caudad in the region of the hind flippers, and upon the forelimbs. 
In a state of nature females and immature males of Zalophm are 
usually sleek and of slender appearance, although captive specimens 
and old males may become fat and logy: but it is normal for at 
least most of the Phocidae to have an extensive blubber layer. All 
pinnipeds have a form that is markedly “stream-line” but whicli 
animal is the more efficient in this respect we do not know. Both 
are covered with short stiff hairs, the pelage of the phocid being the 
thicker. 

In the otariid the mystacial pad had a width of 40 mm. and ap¬ 
peared rather narrow. The vibrissae were directed chiefly caudad 
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and the nostrils were directed at an angle of about 15® or possibly 
20® rostro-dorsad of the cranial axis. The mystacial pad of the 
PJhOca had a width of 75 mm. and appeared very wide and as though 
inflated. The vibrissae were directed mostly laterad, but also dowi> 
ward and forward, and the whole mystacial area was more walrus¬ 
like than that of the otariid. The nostrils were directed rostx’o- 
dorsad at an angle of about 45° to the cranial axis, thus being situated 
more dorsad than in the sea lion. The direction of the eyes in the 
otariid was at an angle of about 50^ with the vertical, and about 15® 
in the phocid. The eye was larger in the former, the width between 
the canthi being 70 mm., and in the phocid 40 mm. The latter had a 
few supraorbital vibrissae, which were entirely lacking, in the former. 
In the Zalophus the pinna of the ear is slender and with a length 
of 28 mm., while the FTwca has no pinna. In both animals the 
auditory tube is of considerable length, but because of the more 
arched cranium of the otariid, especially in old males, the audital 
orifice is located relatively less dorsad than in the phocid. Thus, 
in the latter the nostrils, eyes, and ears occupy a position more 
decidedly dorsad. 

The neck of a small otariid is very mobile, and as it is relatively 
slender, it appears longer than the very broad neck of a phocid, 
tapering, as it does, to the head. In the eared seals the necks of bulls 
develop to an astonishing extent, however, this being partly muscular 
for combat and partly fatty. In this family the base of the neck and 
thorax are cylindrical, or even slightly flattened transversely in form, 
while in PJioca the tendency has been farther away from the typical 
terrestrial carnivore and there is an appearance of slight flattening 
dorso-ventrad. The whole body appears definitely longer in the 
sea lion, but this is difficult of proof. In this animal the lumbar 
region is exceedingly limber, because of the elasticity of the inter¬ 
vertebral disks and the form of the vertebrae themselves, this being 
so largely as an aid to terrestrial locomotion; but such is not the case 
in the earless seals, in which there is apparently no marked ability 
to bend the lumbar region ventrad. In the otariid the tail was vir¬ 
tually conical with a length of 60 mm., but in the phocid this mem¬ 
ber, 72 mm. long, was flattened dorso-ventrad, measuring 43 mm. in 
width by 25 mm., and fit nicely into the angle formed by the adpressed 
hind flippers. 

In the otariid the axilla ^ was at a point a trifle proximad of the 
center of the ulna, but in the PJioea it was opposite the ulnare. In 
the former the visible portion of the fore leg had a length of 300 mm. 
from the axilla and was very highly modified as a paddle, being 

^ The term axilla as herein used is employed to designate the ventral and caudal junc¬ 
ture of the fore limb with the body, not in its more precise meaning of the region beneath 
the shoulder joint. 
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thicker and longer upon the cranial border and thinner and . shorter 
upon the caudal one. Each digit had a minute circular nail set 
within a pit in the integument, located approximately at the end of 
the terminal phalanx, and a cartilagenous prolongation of the digits 
extending considerably farther. The distance from the metatarso¬ 
phalangeal joint of the first digit to the nail was 85 mm., and from 
the nail to the termination of the digit, 65 mm. The entire manus 
was rather stiff, without free movement of the digits, and there was 
a minimum of possible abduction or adduction. The interdigital 
membrane reached to the ends of the digits, and the sole was naked 
and wrinkled. In the Phoca the external part of the foreleg meas¬ 
ured but 100 mm. from the axilla and was not highly modified into 
a paddle. The manus was short and broad and hairy upon the palm, 

. it was abducted more than in most mammals, and the articulations of 
the carpal bones were loose to the touch. As in the otariid the first 
digit was the longest, and there was sequential diminution to the. 
fifth, but in that animal the difference in length between these two was 
very marked and in the phocid very slight. There are broad, heavy 
nails upon all the digits of the latter, and there are no cartilagenous 
extensions. 

The crotch, between the hind limb and tail, was in the otariid at the 
most caudal of the muscles between the innominate and the leg, but in 
the Phoca conditions differed, for there was a considerable distance 
between the crotch and the last muscles, this being occupied by tough 
fatty tissue. In the former animal the crotch was opposite the middle 
of ihe calcaneal tip (heel), while in the phocid it was located about 
20 mm. farther caudad, a distance not sufficient to make much differ¬ 
ence in the mobility of these members. As discussed more fully 
elsewhere the hind foot of the otariid readily assumes a plantigrade 
position at an angle of 90® with the shank, while in the Phoca the 
angle formed, without undue forcing, does not exceed 60°. From 
the crotch the hind limb of the latter measured 220 mm. in length, 
and of the otariid, 260. "When viewed from the rear with joints as 
relaxed as it was possible to get them in the preserved specimens the 
plantar planes of the feet of the otariid presented the appearance of a 
very steep-sided V, and in the Phoca^ of an equally steep-sided A. 
Pronation and supination Corresponded with these positions, but so 
little of the leg projected from the body that one could not determine 
the precise amounts. In both animals the first and fifth digits are 
considerably the most robust and the longest. In the Zdlophus only 
there is also a cartilagenous extension to each digit. The distance 
from the metatarso-phalangeal joint to the nail of the first digit 
measured 77, and from the nail to the tip of the toe, 78 mm. The 
cartilages of the middle three digits were relatively a bit shorter, and 
that of each toe projected beyond the interdigital membrane, as shown 
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in Figure 24. The extended breadth of the hind foot at the nails was 
133 mm., but the diJfference between the collapsed and extended width 
was slight. Upon the first and fifth digits there were little more than 
nail pits, as in the case of the fore foot, but the nails of the middle 
digite were long, slender, and almost straight. Unlike the case of the 
fore foot, the digits of the pes in this genus are capable of con¬ 
siderable flexure, even to the cartilages, and the latter may be flexed 
out of the way of the nails, permitting the use of these in scratching. 
The sole is naked, but is covered with hair in the phocid. In the 
latter the first and fifth toes are relatively more robust than in the 
otariid and possible abduction of these digits is much greater, partly 
because of the more generous width of the interdigital membrane. 
Thus th^ greatest width of the foot at the base of the nails was 190 
mm. in this specimen. Whereas in the otariid the static posture 
assumed by the hind feet in the water is usually somewhat trailing 
and relaxed, in the phocid they are usually adpressed and, especially 
on land, carried straight out behind and unsupported. All five digits 
have exceedingly slender, almost straight nails. 

OSTEOLOGY 

It is intended here to present not a complete description of the 
skeleton of two species of pinnipeds as such, but rather to compare 
critically two skeletons which are considered to be representative 
of the families Otariidae and Phocidae. Minor differences in the 
interrelationship of the bones of the skull are not dwelt upon, but 
rather is it intended to enumerate and attempt to evaluate those 
differences which are belived to be functional, as well as the phylo¬ 
genetic ones, to discover why and to what degree pinnipeds differ from 
fissipeds, and in just what manner otariids differ from phocids. The 
osteology of the pinnipeds has been described by a number of others 
but no one heretofore has investigated the mechanical and myological 
reasons for their osetological details. 

It has been impossible in the present instance to accumulate 
^eletons of all, or even satisfactory material representing the ma¬ 
jority of, pinnipeds, but comparisons of skulls have been made, 
family characters as based upon cranial details have been checked 
over, and where the characters of the otariid or phocid differ from 
those common to their respective families, these are mentioned. 

Other than of juveniles but one skeleton of Phoca hisfida (No. 
6297, Mus. Comp. ZooL, Cumberland Gulf, April, 1878, sex un- 
• recorded, by L. Kumlein) could be located, and this is compared with 
one of a subadult male Zalofus ccdifornianus (No. 200847, U.S.N.M., 
from National Zoological Park, December 19,1915) which is nearer 
the same age than any other at hand. For comparison certain meas- 
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urements and percentages are also presented of the skeleton of an 
adult cat {Felh catus). 

Some vertebral measurement was needed as a standard of com¬ 
parison but it was thought advisable to exclude from this the cervical 
series. The sum of the length of the thoracic, lumbar and sacral 
vertebrae has therefore been taken as a yardstick. It was found 
that this measurement in the Phoew skeleton was almost precisely 
seven-tenths that of the ZoUophus. In drawings of single bones of 
the latter the scale is, therefore, as though the osteological details 
of this individual were precisely seven-tenths of their true size. At¬ 
tention should be called to the fact that classification of the osteo* 
logical characters as being of myological or phylogenetic derivation is 
at times arbitrary and purely for convenience. Any character doubt¬ 
less become phylogenetic if present for a sufficient length of time. 
By transverse process ” is meant any vertebral process situated 
laterad without reference to its homology, as of the atlas or of a 
sacral vertebra, 

SKULL 

The illustrations give a better idea of the general form of the skull 
than can a description. That of the Zalophm is long and nari’ow, 
and in the Phoca short and broad, most of the difference in length oc¬ 
curring anteriorly. In the Zcdophus the skull is 27 and in the Phoca 
23 per cent of the body length. In the same order the glenoid-rostral 
measurement is respectively 70 and 61 per cent of the total length of 
the skull, and that for breadth to length is 53 and 66 per cent 
respectively. Beginning rostrad it is seen that there has been a 
slightly greater recession caudad of the anterior nares, relative to 
total length of skull, in the Phoca, In the ZaLofhm there is a well 
defined process formed by the premaxillary tips, which is absent in 
the PhoeoL The reason for this is apparently either niuscular or 
possibly cartilagenous, but nothing to account for it was met during 
dissection. Similarly the anteorbital processes of the maxillae, pres¬ 
ent in Z(dofhus only, should be due chiefly to details of the orbicu¬ 
laris ocuii, and possibly also the frontalis, but as mentioned later I 
am not reporting upon the facial musculatee. The absence of supra¬ 
orbital processes in the Phoca and their presence in ZcS^phm is cor¬ 
related first with the lack in the former of a distinct interorbital ” 
extension of the temporalis, with the greater size in that animal of 
the eyes and the true orbits (as distinguished from the anterior 
temporal fossae), and their more dorsal position, or rather, the more 
pronounced ability of the eye to look straight up. This more dorsal 
direction of sight can be accomplished in two ways—(a) by a bowing 
out and broadening of the zygomatic arches, accompanying which 
change there must be either a decided increase in the strength of the 
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ventrad almost paper thin, allowing the animal to look straight up 
with ease. In some of the Phocidae (as 8tenor7m/n^hm) the inter- 
orbital septum is not more reduced than in the sea lion, the sku.ll is 
long and narrow and the orbit is not especially large. In the Phaoa 
Mspida^ as previously mentioned, the zygomatic width is relatively 
great and the orbit proper, large. The size of the eye has resulted 



Fig. 3.—Dobsaii view op the skdli* op Phoca hispida, showing abbas op muscle 

ATTACHMENTS AND (IN SMALL TYPE) NAMES OP BONES 

in the forcing caudad of the postorbital process of the zygoma to a 
point immediately caudad of the malar-squamosal suture, while in 
Zalophus (and some phocids, as SteTwrliynchus) this process is 
located considerably craniad of this suture. 

Within the orbit it is seen that the excessive thinness of the inter¬ 
orbital septum of Phoca hispida has crowded the ethmoturbinals to 
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such a degree that these have actually forced their way here and there 
through the fragile frontals which overlie them. An occasional 
ZcHofJms skull has what appears to be an imperforate lachrymal be¬ 
tween the maxilla and frontal just within the orbit. In the search 
for this bone in the Phocidae one needs be careful to identify the 
maxilloturbinal, a smooth part of which .is often to be seen on 
the border of the orbital vacuity. Certainly the bone is entirely 
absent in the vast majority of phocids. having either dwindled and 
disappeared from the maxillo-foontal suture, or what seems more 
logical, has been forced by the enlargement of the orbit relatively 
farther caudad, and now represented perhaps by cartilage within the 
confines of the maxillo-frontal vacuity, which cartilage would dis¬ 
appear during cleaning of the skull. In Stenorhynchis only among 
phocids have I been able to find a bone which might represent the 
lachrymal and the homology of this is uncertain. In a single skull 
of this genus there is a small bone bounded by the vacuity, maxilla 
and palatal which may be the lachrymal. The maxillo-frontal 
vacuities of the orbit are usually much larger in the otariids than 
phocids, although the smallest in the former may be no larger than 
the greatest in the latter. The infraorbital foramen is relatively 
larger in the Zalophus than in P. hisjMa^ but there is much varia¬ 
tion in this item within the two families. Its size in the pinnipeds 
is an index to the development of the infraorbital nerve, which 
serves the mystacial pad. The maxillo-naso-labialis muscle, which 
is the chief mechanism for opening the anterior nares, arises from 
the maxilla directly caudo-ventrad of the infraorbital foramen. The 
point of origin is not indicated upon the skuU of ZoilofTms nor of 
most phocids, but it is marked by a relatively deep fossa in P. 
hispida. The only noteworthy feature of the zygoma that has not 
been mentioned is the apparent fact that in the Otariidae the malar 
extends to the -glenoid fossa, which it does not quite do in the 
Phocidae. One not infrequently encounters the statement that in 
the Otariidae the dorsal process of the zygomatic arch occurs 
definitely craniad of the jugal-squamosal suture, while in the 
Phocidae it occurs either at this point or a bit caudad. This is a 
secondary character and the position of the process is attributable 
to the relative size of the orbit, and hence, of the eye. As usual the 
zygoma tells little in regard to the masseter muscles. 

The molars of the Otariidae are simple and conical, evidently hav¬ 
ing assumed their present form because of the slight use to which they 
are put in simply helping to tear fish and similar food, rather than 
in shearing tough meat and gnawing bone, as is the habit of the 
fissiped. The molars of the Phocidae are of a more complicated 
form and have at least two cusps—often more. Presumably the food 
predilections of all pinnipeds are very much the same, and it is not 
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only impossible to explain the dental differences between the two 
families at the present time but in the absence of ancestral remains it 
is unsafe to theorize on the probable development of the tooth pat¬ 
terns. The dental arch is different in the two families, being narrow 
in the ZcHoph'm^ with alveoli almost parallel, while these diverge to 
a greater e:rfent in phocids, with Stenorhynchus occupying an inter¬ 
mediate position in this as in so many other respects. The palatal 
region is narrow in Zalophus and broad in the Phoca^ while the 
hamular processes are located far caudad in the former of their 
position in theTatter animal. 

■ In classifications of the Pinnipedia attention is usually called to 
the presence in otariids and the absence in phocids of the alisphenoid 
canal, mediad of the glenoid fossa, for the passage of the external 
carotid artery. This is a convenient character for classification but 
is not necessarily a precise criterion, for in the skull of a fur seal 
{OalhrJiirms alascanus^ No. 237266 tj.S.N.M.) this canal is present 
upon the left side but absent on the right. In ZdtoyJim the foramen 
rotundum (for the maxillary nerve) is just craniad of this canal, 
and in the Phoca^ mediad to the anterior part of the glenoid fossa. 
Next caudad is the foramen ovale (for the mandibular nerve), and 
near this, the Eustachian canal. The apparent position of the stylo¬ 
mastoid foramen (for the facial nerve) differs in the two animals, but 
in both it is located as usual between the audital bulla and the mas¬ 
toid. Ventrad of the basioccipital level upon the medial side of the 
bulla in the Phoca is the carotid canal (for the external carotid 
artery) and the direction of this is latero-dorsad. In the Zdlofhm 
this foramen is mostly dorsad of the lateral margin of the basioc¬ 
cipital, and its direction is directly craniad. A probe introduced 
from the caudal end emerges into sight next to the Eustachian canal. 
The jugular, or posterior lacerated foramen is next caudad, this 
being a large fenestration in both, but somewhat more extensive in the 
PAooa. Between this and the condyle is the condyloid foramen (for 
the hypoglossal nerve), larger in the Zdloph'uSy but this difference is 
not found to be uniform in the other pinnipeds. 

The pterygoid fossa is much broader in Phoca hispida than in 
ZdLophm but the significance of this is not readily interpreted. The 
irregularity of the surface of the basioccipital in the latter indicates 
stronger anterior rectus capitis muscles in this animal. In this as in 
certain other species of phocids (as GystopTiora) there is a large 
medial vacuity in the basioccipital, which seems never to occur in 
otariids. In all eared seals apparently the occipital condyles are 
relatively narrow, while in the Phocidae they are much more flaring, 
this being especially pronounced in Phoca hispida. The reason for 
this is evidently that the articulation of the head with the neck has 
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greater need for mobility in otariids, which is accomplished partly 
by a reduction in the width of the joint. 

The paroccipital processes vary greatly in the degree of their 
distinctness in pinnipeds. In otariids they are apparently always 
weE defined and continuous, by a crest, with the mastoid processes. 



In those phocids in which they are distinct they are never continuous 
with the latter, but they may be either sharp and projecting 
(MofMchus, Stenorhyruihus ), or absent as true processes {Mi/rowiga ), 
their position being .indicated merely by sEght swellings in that part 
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of the bone. The latter description fits the condition in Phocm 
hispida^ In the Zdlophus the paroccipital-mastoid process begins at 
the posterior lacerated foramen and extends eaudo-laterad. The 
crest then turns and extends craniad, broadening abruptly and ending 
as the caudal boundary of the external auditory meatus. Even in 
the subadult skull there is no indication whatever of a distinct 
mastoid, it having to all intents disappeared in the parietal-occipital 
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Fig, 5.—^Ventral view of the skull of Phoca hispida ; names of bones in small 
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fusion. In PJiooa Mspida there is the slight swelling denoting the 
position of the paroccipital process, and from this, a lateral bulge of 
the somewhat inflated mastoid, nonmuscular in character, to the 
moderately developed mastoid process located caudad of the bony 
lip of the auditory meatus. As previously inferred, in those phocids 
which have prominent paroccipital processes there is no cont^uous 
prominence from this to the mastoid process. In a fetal Phooa vitvr 
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Una the paroccipital process is much better developed than even a 
postnatal individual of OcMorhirms, 

If the paroccipital-mastoid crest of the Zdophus be viewed as an 
extension ventrad of the bone, there is little muscular stimulus to be 
seen—^nothing save that of the digastric. If it be viewed as chiefly 
a lateral development, then there is more reason. In Fhoca hispida 
none of the long muscles is attached to the lateral part of the oc¬ 
cipital crest, the three muscles of the mastoid process are narrowly 
tendinous, and the digastric arises from a pit between the mastoid 
and buUa. This accounts at least partially for the suppression of the 
paroccipital process as such in the Phoca —for there are no muscles 
attached thereto—and for the moderate size of the mastoid process, 
with its three muscles. In Zdlophm^ however, the powerful cephalo- 
humeral, the splenius-trachelomastoid insertion, and the stemomas- 
toid—^which always has a significant effect upon its insertion—are at¬ 
tached to the latero-ventral part of the occipital crest, and in ad¬ 
dition, the digastric arises all along the paroccipital-mastoid crest 
There is no attachment at all confined to the mastoid process in its 
restricted sense save the weak cleidomastoid. 

The audital bulla in otariids is small, shrunken-looMng and often 
rugose, extending to form a projecting lip to the auditory meatus, 
directly ventrad of its orifice. There are certain phocids with an 
intermediate type of bullae, as through Monmhm to SUnorhynchm 
and then Pliocob^ the culmination being in Oystophora with its great 
globose bullae: and in phocids the projecting lip of the meatus is 
situated more caudad. A fundamental difference in the bullae of 
the two families is to be seen in the fetal state. In a CaUorlmvm 
skull (length 96 mm.) the bullae are very small, noninflated, with 
tympanic ring very distinct, and border of the auditory meatus 
regular and subcirculax'. In one of Phoca vitulina (length 113 mm.) 
the bullae are perhaps 10 times as large, roundly inflated and with 
the ecto-entotympanic suture almost obliterated, the two parts com¬ 
bining to form a single evenly rounded surface. A point of great 
phylogenetic importance is the fact that the border of the meatus is 
irregular and the bone deeply indented cranioventrad, indicating a 
jphylogenetic difference in the procedure of ossification at this point. 
Thds same character, but to a slightly different degree, is seen in very 
young bears (JJrms) although in these there is no apparent ecto-en¬ 
totympanic differentiation, but it even more resembles that found in 
puppies {Canis). A far different condition obtains in the otter 
{Lutm) or any mustelid which I have examined. 

In the fetal OcMorMnus the mastoid exhibits slight inflation, but 
this rapidly disappears soon after birth and the bone is apparently 
solid, and thin save where it projects toward the paroccipital-mastoid 
crest. A very different condition obtains in Phoca {^Udina) , how- 
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ever, for in a large fetus the mastoid is almost as much inflated as 
the audital bulla, and the proportions are found to be much the same 
as in the adult. This character of inflated mastoid is common, in 
\Rrying degree, to all the Phocidae. As the functions, if any, of 
mastoids of different degrees of inflation have never been discovered^ 
it is useless to speculate on the differences encountered in the pin¬ 
nipeds. 

In the fetal Phoca skulUthere is a pair of symmetrical bones, one 
on either side, bounded by the mastoid, parietal, supraoccipital and 
exoccipital, and measuring 21 by 10 mm. These are found in those 
few very young Phoca mtvlma skulls that are available, but their out¬ 
lines become obliterated in older animals—even in iinniatures of 
medium size. In an adult skull of Phoca groeidandica^ however, and 
a subadult of Oyatophora^ these accessory bones can be perfectly 
traced. They can not be considered as Wormian bones, for they are 
too symmetrical and too regularly situated. It seems justifiable to 
consider them as a phylogenetic remnant, comparable to the “ rep¬ 
tilian ” supernumerary bones of some insectivores. . (See Wortman, 
1921.) I can not, however, find that their undoubted homologue 
exists in the skull of any reptile which I have encountered in the 
literature of the subject, unless they are comparable to supratem- 
porals of such a genus as Procolophon; and I am far from Qon- 
vinced that this is likely. 

In all adult otariids the temporal muscles reach the sagittal crest 
and in old males they attain a phenomenal size, as indicated by the 
development of the crests—^in fact far larger than one imagines 
would be of practical use to an animal with such dentition and with 
such a diet. In a sagittal direction these fossae extend from the 
lambdoidal cr^ to the supraorbital processes. In many phocids 
(as Mwomvga and some Phoca) these muscles also reach the sagittal 
crest, but as a ride they are much weaker in this family and da not 
encroach so far onto the frontals. It may be that no old male of 
Phoca hispida is available, but I have seen none in which these 
mu^les reach the sagittal line. In the skull upon which this osteo- 
logical study is chiefly based they are far apart and weak. 

In fetal skulls the supraoccipital of Phoca has a more definite 
rostral inclination than in ZaZopJms, In adults of the latter genus 
as well as in some phocids (as GyatophorcC) the supraoccipital plane 
slopes gradually, but in all phocids the occipital crest exhibits quite 
a sharp angle in the middle portion of either half. This assumes 
almost a right angle in the Phoca Mspida^ in contrast to the more 
even curve of this crest in Zodophus, The reason for this is not hard 
to find, for in the otariid the different muscles of paroccipital-supra- 
occipital insertion are more or less evenly distributed for the entire 
S6377—28-2 
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length of the' crest, while in PJwea, Msfidkt they are segregated in 
the regions of the inastoid process and the medial part of the 
ocdpital crest. And the latter is therefore the part that has been 
pushed rostrad in response to certain muscular stimuli, as will be 
discussed elsewhere. The part of the skull anterior to the supra- 
occipital has resisted in varying degree the rostral push of the latter 
bone, the force of resistance being supplied by the density of the 
water through which the pinniped moves during locomotion. The 
result, where marked, may be compared to the first stages of the 
“telescoping” of certain of the cranial elements, as exemplified to 
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Fig. 6.—^Lateeai* view op the left mandible op Zalophtts (Z) and op Phoca 

HISPIDA (P)j SHOWING AJIEAS OP MUSCLE ATTACHMENTS 

such, a remarkable degree by the cetacean skull. An indeterminate, 
though probably small, number of fissiped Carnivora exhibit to 
some slight extent a sliding movement of the occipital plane, a pre¬ 
requisite being a squamous, rather than a dentate, type of suture 
between the bones involved, and some mechanical stimulus is undoubt¬ 
edly also a necessity. Thus in the skull of an immature Arotonyw 
lefwiolcmnm ohscurus (which is supposed to use its nose in digging) 
with a length of 123 mm. the supraoccipital overlaps the parietals 
by as much as 8 mm. In the immature skull of an otter {Aomj^c 
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dnerea) of 82 mm. the overthrust amounts to 5 mm. A juvenal skull 
of a CaUorhimos alccscamis of 134 mm. exhibits this condition to an 
extent as great as 26 mm. It was therefore surprising to encounter 
in a large immature of Phoca mindma with a skull length of 145 mm. 
an overthrust amounting to but 8 mm., and this only for 10 mm. 
upon either side of the sagittal line, laterad to that point it being but 
a couple of millimeters. Both the otariid and the phocid presum¬ 
ably have encountered, during their aquatic existence, the same or a 
very similar sort of mechanical stimulus exerted by the water upon 
the head. It is therefore necessary that the great difference in the 
amount of this osteological overthrust exhibited by the supraoccipital 
be accorded phylogenetic significance of great weight. 

The form of the mandible is chiefly influenced by that of the skull 
proper. To conform to the heavier dentition and musculature of 
its mandible i^ stouter than that of Phoca Jmfida. The 
coronoid process is very much broader and more suited to the inser¬ 
tion of a large temporal muscle, but relatively the masseteric fossa 
is about the same in both. The insertion of the superficial part of 
the massfeter is horizontal in ZalofTim and at an angle of about 45° 
in the Phooa^ which variation is at least partly mechanical and due 
to the fact that in the former the mandible is almost straight, while 
in the latter it is much curved. This condition has been brought 
about by the position in the Phoca of the glenoid fossa, situated well 
dorsad of the maxillary tooth row, causing a corresponding position 
of the mandibular condyle well dorsad of the mandibular tooth row. 
There is much specific and generic variation exhibit^ by the mandi¬ 
bles of the two families, however. 


There is available no adult pinniped skeleton in which the hyoid 
complex is entirely satisfactory. It is, however, of the usual carni¬ 
vore type, with basihyal, lesser cornua consisting of diort thyrohyal 
(no chondrohyal was noted), and greater cornua. The latter com¬ 
prise ceratohyals, adjoining the basihyal, and then in sequence 
epihyals, stylohyals, and tympanohyal elements, although it is not 
certain if the latter are completely ossified in all pinnipeds. 

TEHTEBRAL COLUMN 

As previously mentioned, the sum of the thoracic, lumbar, and 
sacral series of vertebrae is used as a standard with which to compare 
each series. Unfortunately, no account can be taken in the cleaned 
skeleton of the thickness of the intervertebral disks; but after all, 
what is desired is just some standard for comparison. The column 
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of ZcHoplms comprises 44 vertebrae and of the Phoca 45,^ which 
-seems to be a greater number than is possessed by most pinnipeds 
because of the numerous caudals. It is, of course, almost impossible 
to decide whether there has been any actual lengthening of the pin¬ 
niped vertebral column in relation to general body mass. There 
seems to be a tendency toward lengthening of the thorax in the 
Otariidae at least, but the lumbar length of fissipeds is entirely too 
variable for one to make comparisons in this series. Outstanding 
details of the vertebral column are the slight development of the 
spinal processes in phocids, highest in the extreme anterior thoracic 
seri^ of otariids; the thiclmess and evidently great elasticity of the 
intervertebral disks,, especially in the cervical* and lumbar region of 
otariids; and the psteological provision, also especially in the otariids, 
to allow for extreme mobility of the individual vertebrae, the pre- 
and post-zygapophyses being reduced and also all bony details that 
might collide with an adjoining vertebra during contort!ve move¬ 
ments. The nomenclature used for the vertebral processes is that 
most often employed (see Howell, 1926), save in the case of the 
diapophyses. It is perhaps wise to employ this term only for such 
inferior processes when they arise from the neural arches, terming 
them parapophyses when they arise from the centra. I do not pass 
upon the propriety of this course but follow it for the reason that it 
conforms to embryological evidence. The investigation of the varia¬ 
tion in the back musculature from a comparative standpoint is one 
that takes a high order of specialization on the part of the investi¬ 
gator, and xmtil some qualified person shall have done this the 
homolgy of the vertebral processes must be considered as not 
unassailably established. 

Cervicae vertebrae. —The cervical series numbers seven as usual. 
In the Zalophm it measures 24 and in the Phoca 26 per cent of the 
body length (27 in a cat). That this difference is so slight is rather 
surprising, for with its apparently longer body, the otariid appears 
to have a much longer neck; but the difference is increased during 
life by the considerably greater thickness in the former of the inter¬ 
vertebral disks. Although the cranial articular facets in Zalophm 
are relatively much narrower than in the Phoca^ to allow for greater 
freedom of movement in the former, the transverse processes are 
somewhat broader and directed more ventrad, a condition attribut¬ 
able in part to the greater complexity in this otariid of the longus 
colli. To this stimulus is also partly due the differences shown by 
the more ventral of the vertebral processes. The axis in both a,ni- 
mals has a very small process which seems to be an anapophysis. In 
the Zdlophm the third cervical shows ventrad only the parapophysial 
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plate, with the suggestion of two processes upon its caudal and one 
upon the cranial termination. In the fourth the cranial has disap¬ 
peared, or rather is undifferentiated from the remainder of the plate, 
but the two caudad are more distinct, the superior being directed 
farther dorsad. In the fifth this has become a distinct anapophysis, 
separate from the papapophysial plate. In the sixth this condition 
is much more pronounced and the robust caudal termination of the 
parapophysial plate exhibits a separate center of ossification. In 
the seyenth, partly because this is the first vertebra lacking a lateral 
vertebral canal, the inferior process, which is a true process and not 
a plate as in those more craniad, is situated more dorsad, where it 
should be considered as a diapophysis. It also has an anapophysis 
like the sixth. Metapophyses are lacking in all. Conditions are 
somewhat similar in the Phoca with the exception that there is little 
tendency for the parapophyses to be platelike, save the sixth as usual 
and in the seventh the anapophysis and diapophysis have virtually 
fused. In the Zalophus there is a gradual increase in the height of 
the neural spines from the third to the seventh, the latter being 
53 mm. in height above the neural canal, while in the PJioea there are 
really no spines upon the last five cervicals, that of the seventh 
measuring but 12 mm. in height. 

Thoraoio veetebrae. —The thoracic series of vertebrae normally 
constitutes 16 in all pinnipeds except Odobenus^ in which there are 
14, for out of 47 individuals of 14 species and genera, of both orders, 
Thomson (1909) encountered but 1 with 14 thoracics; so Flower 
(1876) was mistaken in his statement that Phoca has but 14. In 
Zdtophm the series constitutes 67 per cent, and in the Phoca 67 per 
cent of the body length (46 in a cat). Hypapophyses are distinctly 
present in the first four and the fifteenth, the latter especially pro¬ 
nounced in the otariid. The neural spines gradually decrease in 
caudal s^juence from the first, which is of about the same height as 
in the seventh cervical, and they exhibit no pronounced anticline or 
change in direction, as they do in most carnivores, nor any abrupt 
change in character, although there is a gradual broadening of the 
spines. As far caudad as the eleventh vertebra in Zalophm the 
articular surfaces of the zygapophyses are horizontal. Those be¬ 
tween the eleventh and twelfth and thereafter (including the lum- 
bars) become progressively more vertical, but the significant feature 
in this animal is that in all posterior to the first few the two post- 
zygapophyses of each vertebra are exceedingly close together, theo¬ 
retically allowing of great freedom of movement. In the posterior 
thorax, however, there is such interlocking of the zygapophyses that 
a very concave outline of the dorsum can not be assumed, but the 
convexity, especially in the lumbar region, is only limited in degree 
by the elasticity of the intervertebral disks. 
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In tiie Phoca the spines, especially caudad, are but little more pro¬ 
nounced than the other processes. The change in the direction of the 
articular surfaces of the zygapophyses between the eleventh and 
twelfth thoracics as mentioned for Zalophts is much more abrupt 
and especially caudad and in the lumbar region the zygapophyses 
of each vertebra are situated much farther apart—^relative to size, 
over three times farther. The interlocking is such as not to prevent 
as marked concavity in the outline of the dorsum as the limitations 
of the sternum will permit, but it is impossible in the cleaned skeleton 
to judge of the amount of convexity that is possible. This seems 
to be not so great in the case of the phocids, however. 

The transverse processes of the first 11 thoracics in Zalophus consist 
merely of blunt protuberances above the costal facets. They embody, 
however, met-, an-, and possibly diapophyseal elements, which begin 
to separate in the twelfth. Metapophyses are of increasing distinct¬ 
ness in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth, but anapophyses are 
absent upon the fifteenth thoracic. There are certainly no diapo¬ 
physes to the posterior thoracic vertebrae of Phoca and a small but 
sharp anapophysis is present upon the fifteenth; otherwise the lateral 
details of the two genera are very similar. The first 10 ribs of Phoca 
have both capitular and tubercidar attachment to the vertebrae, and 
of the remaining 6, capitular only. Because of the poorer definition 
of the facets in the Zalophus skeleton (disarticulated) these- details 
could not be determined with certainty, but because of vertebral 
similarity I judge that the costal conditions are the same. 

Ltjmbar vertebrae. —^Unfortunately the Zalophus skeleton had but 
four lumbar vertebrae and the one of Phoca hispida three. Thomp¬ 
son (1909) ascribes to Barrett Hamilton a statement that “ in most 
seals the numbers of thoracic and lumbar vertebrae appear to be 
usually 15 and 3, more rarely 14 and 6.” The above figure 3 is 
probably a misprint for 6, and with this exception I can find nO' 
published statement of any otariid or phocid with less than five in 
this series, while the number appears always to be six in Odoberms. 
It therefore seems justifiable to assume that one lumbar vertebra, 
from the Zalophus and two from the Phoca have been lost and to 
compute the lumbar length on the basis of five vertebrae. In Zalophm 
this computed item was 22 and in the Phoca 26 per cent of the body 
length (46 in a cat), and yet in proportion to general body mass the 
lumbar series seems relatively the longer in Zalophus. On the whole 
these vertebrae are of the same character as the more caudal of the* 
thoracic series save that there are no vestiges of anapophyses and the 
inferior processes consist of broad pa.rapophyses, relatively much 
better developed in the phocid. In conformity with the previously 
mentioned fact that in the latter the zygapophyses are much farther 
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apart transversely, the metapophyses are also farther apart. In both 
there are hypapophyseal keels to all the lumbars. 

As previously mentioned the outstanding character of the vertebral 
column as a whole is the looseness of the articulations- The cat is 
looked upon as being rather a limber mammal, but its vertebrae are 
far more securely interlocked than are those of the pinnipeds. 

Sacral vertebrae. —^The sacral series in the pinnipeds is almost 
always three, although Flower and Lydekker (1891) say four. In 
aE of the 4T individuals of divers sorts examined by Thomson (1909) 
there were three, as there is in my Z(dophtts skeleton, but in the 
Phoca Mspida^ a PTioca gromlandiea in the National collection, and 
apparently always in OdobermB^ they number four. In Zcdophus they 
constitute 11 and in the Phoocb 14 per cent of the body length (8 in a 
cat), but this detail is of but slight value because of the difference in 
the two in the number of the sacrals. In the Phjom but not the 
Zalophm the postzygapophyses of the last lumbar and prezygapo- 
physes of the first sacral are so shaped as to allow the whole sacrum, 
and thus the pelvis, to be elevated above the general vertebral axis, 
bowing the back concavely at this point. The specimens available 
had the articulation of the pelvis with the sacrum confined to the 
first sacral except in Odobenm^ in which the first three sacrals were 
involved. 

The only lateral processes in addition to the “ transverse processes ” 
are poorly developed metapophyses. In the Zodophus the width of 
the vertebrae decreases regularly from the first to the third. In the 
Phoca the greatest width of the first is considerably greater than in 
Zalophm^ to allow for the broadei' apaxial musculature, and there is 
then a rather sharp constriction in width of the second. The trans¬ 
verse processes of the third and fourth, fused into a single plate, are 
again much broader, and the variation in this item must be due to 
some detaE of the sacrospinal musculature that was not detected, 
for there is no difference in the origin of any of the hip or thigh 
muscles sufficient to account for it. 

Caudal vertebrae. —^Flower and Lydekker (1891) give the num¬ 
ber of caudals as from 9 to 15, while Thomson (1909) says that in 
.47 individuals of 14 sorts of pinnipeds there were between 10 and 12. 
In a single mounted Monackus tropiccdis there are apparently 13, 
and in a PhoCa fasdata of the National collection, at least 14, with 
the possibility that the terminal ossicle of the tail has been lost. 
Although possibly unusual, it is therefore not startling to find that 
there are 14 caudals in both Zdhpkus and my Phoca^ these bones 
constituting respectively 24 and 35 per cent of the body length. In 
the Phoca the transverse processes of the more cranial vertebrae are 
broader, and the spinous processes are lower and broader cranio- 
caudad. 
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THORAX 

St^nttm.—^I n essential features the sternal complex of Zcilophus 
and PTioca are largely similar. In these two skeletons all of the ele¬ 
ments are articulated and the bony portions (exclusive of presternal 
and xiphoid cartilages) constitute in Zcclopims 56, and in the Phoca 
but 3Y per cent of the trunk length (41 in a cat). In the Phoca 
skeleton there is a long, slender presternal cartilage which is two 
and a half times the bony part of the stelnum and 71 per cent of 
the whole manubrial complex. In the Zdlophm a similar result has 
been attained but chiefly by anterior extension of the bony part of 
the manubrium. Thus, in the ZaLophm the latter is 22 per cent 
(17 in the Phoca) of the bony sternum, but the presternal carti¬ 
lage is insignificant, and but 30 per cent of the size of the manubrium 
proper. The prestemum of PTwm projects relatively farther for¬ 
ward than in the otariid, however. The bony manubrium is longer 
in the latter (over twice the length of the first sternebra), but in 
both the first pair of costal cartilages arises from lateral processes, 
in the ZcHophus caudad and in the Phoca rostrad of the middle of the 
bone. In the former there are six and in the latter seven sternebrae. 
In the Zcdophus only, the last of these has a pair of broad facets for 
the attachment of the costal cartilages. In this genus the xiphoid 
nr enciform bone is relatively shorter but its cartilage is longer than 
in Phoca. 

Ems.— Kb already mentioned, there are 16 pairs of ribs in both 
animals, which is normal for otariids and phocids, but Odobmms 
has only 14. Attachment to the vertebral column of the first 10 
pairs is both capitular and tubercular, and capitular only in the 
case of the last 5. The relative stoutness and shortness of the first 
rib is more accentuated in the Phoca. In Zalophus the first eight pairs 
of costal cartilages are securely attached to the sternum, while in the 
Phoca there are nine, there being in this genus one more sternebra. 

EXTBSMITIBS 

Pectoral girdle.— ^This is incomplete in the pinnipeds, there being 
no clavicle. The scapulae of the Zalophus and Phoca are very dif¬ 
ferent. In the former the supraspinous fossa is two or more times 
"the size of the infraspinous, the coraco-vertebral angle is well defined, 
;and the vertebral border extends definitely caudo-ventrad. In the 
Phoca there is no coraco-vertebral angle proper, this part of the 
Ecapula being evenly curved, and to this extent the supraspinous 
fossa is reduced. The gleno-vertebral part of the infraspinous space 
(so termed to differentiate it from the more circumscribed infra¬ 
spinous fossa proper, from which arises the muscle of this name) 
is much lengthened, giving to the scapula its characteristic sickle 
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shape. This places the vertebral border almost parallel with the body 
axis. In the Zalafhus there is an epiphyseal cai'tilage all along the 
vertebral border, in the skeleton under consideration ossified only at 
the gleno-vertebral end. In the Phoca the only present indication 
of cartilage is the extensive gleno-vertebral projection, becoming 
more or less completely ossified with age. The degree to which this 




Fig. 7.—Lateeaij view of the left scapula of Zalophus (Z) and Phoca 
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condition obtains within the Phocidae is unknown at present because 
cartilage often is damaged or disappears entirely during cleaning of 
the skeletons. In the Zcdophus the spine, placed not only relatively 
but actually farther caudad, terminates in a short acromial process, 
virtually absent in the PJioca^ but it is difficult to give a myologicaL 
reason for this difference. Tliere is considerable generic variation 
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in the scapula. For instance, in Mirowiga it is nearly of the form 
more often encountered in the Otariidae, and the supraspinous space 
is several times as extensive as the infraspinous. 

There is such a large number of muscles attached to the scapula 
that .it is impossible to sort out the different myologieal stimuli, and 
but a few broad generalities are practicable. The supraspinatus as¬ 
sists in extending the humerus, indicated as being considerably more 
powerful in Zaloptms. The true infraspinous fossa, which occupies 



Pig. 8.—^Lept view of the anterioe limb boxes op Zalophtts (Z) axd Phoca 

HISPIDA (P) IN APPEOXIMATE POSITIONS IN WHICH THEY AEE USUALLY CABRIEB IN 
LIFE 


about half of the infraspinous space, is more extensive in both 
animals than the size of the muscle warrants, and it is therefore 
doubtless in course of becoming still smaller. The infraspinatus is 
a rotator of the femur, with a slight flexor action in some mammals, 
but its leverage is small. This function has been assumed in the 
pinnipeds by the deltoid, which is eq)ecially remarkable in the 
otariids, and with much greater efficiency. Although the triceps is 
so highly specialized in the Pinnipedia this complex has not been 
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of prime importance in the modification of the scapula, and the long 
division in Phoca has not even taken full advantage of the extension 
of the gleno-vertebral angle. In fact, the rhombo*ids and serratus 
magnus, rather than any muscles more intimately of the shoulder 
girdle or brachium, have been chiefly instrumental in this gleno- 
vertebral extension. In Phoca the “ teres major fossa,” occupying 
the more caudal division of the infraspinous ^ace, is large; in 
Zalophus it is much smaller and occupied by the origin of the teres 
minor, while the teres major has been segregated upon the border of 
the bone adjoining the angle, with limitations well defined osteologi- 
cally. Between the teres fossa and the infraspinous fossa proper is 
a slight ridge, occupied in ZcHophm exclusively by origins of triceps 
divisions, and in the Phoca by the teres minor also. In neither ani¬ 
mal is there a true coracoid, but only a faintly indicated bicipital 
process upon the cranial margin of the glenoid fossa, from which 
arises the biceps. The angle of the scapular spine in relation to the 
glenoid fossa is the same in both. 

Antekiok limb. —^In the Pinnipedia the functional length of the 
arm is so termed only because I am using this standard of comparison 
in the investigation of other mammals, and it signifies merely such a 
standard. Because most of the arm is within the body, and^ further¬ 
more, because in the Zalofhus there are cartilagenous extensions of 
tibe digits, this functional arm length, so termed, bears an unknown 
relation to the effective lever power of the forelimb, which is dis¬ 
cussed elsewhere. This length of arm then, which is of great value 
from a phylogenetic viewpoint, consists of the distance from the tip 
(exclusive of the nail in Phoca) of the first digit to the proximal 
termination of the radius, plus^the length of the humerus, from 
trochlea to head. In the ZcHoflms^ this comprised 66 and in the 
Phoca 48 per cent of the body length (82 in a cat) ; or, expressed 
differently, relative to body length, that of the Phoca was about 72 
per cent as long as in Zciophus^ a disparity still further increased 
during life by the presence in the otariid of cartilagenous extensions 
upon the digits. 

Upper arm: Humems. —^In the ZaLop^m the humerus comprised 
27, and in the Phoca^ 30 per cent of the arm length (38 in a cat). 
Because of the disproportionate length of the manus in the former 
animal this comparison is not as significant as is the humero-radial 
comparison, which in the otariid was 95 and the phocid 104 per 
cent. Of the body length the humerus comprised 18 and 14 per cent, 
respectively (31 in a cat). The articular surfaces of the Zalophus 
are the more robust, relatively, and the fact that the normal position 


»The manus and pes were disarticulated in the Zalophua skeleton, and the measurements 
computed after reconstruction upon sheets of modeling clay. They were not disarticulated, 
in the Phoco. 
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of the humerus to the scapula is one of greater flexure in the phocid 
is shown by the position of the head, which in this animal was directed 
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Fig, 9,—Left humerus of Zalophus (Z) and Phoca hispida (F) ; in lateral 
VIEW abo-ve and medial below 


more caudad of the shaft. The normal angular interrelationship 
of the different segments is indicated as nearly as possible in Figure 
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8. Except ill shortness, the only way in which the two humeri show 
a marked resemblance is in the enormns development of the deltoid 
crest. 

In the ZaZopIms the greater tuberosity is very massive and rises 
well above the head in an irregularly rounded knob, and distad it is 
prolonged into the broad deltoid crest, which extends for more than 
half of the shaft, and is raised from the shaft by a relatively thin 
wall of bone, which in the Phoea is thicker because of the lesser depth 
in that animal of the fossa from which arises the brachialis. In 
the Phoea the greater tuberosity is no higher than the head and the 
part adjoining the latter is relatively narrow, while there is a pro¬ 
jection of bone stretching toward the lessor tuberosity, between which 
there extends a stout ligament as in many carnivores. The deltoid 
crest is relatively broader than in ZalopJius —almost as broad as the 
shaft—^the borders are more overhanging, and the distal termination 
extends no farther than the middle of the shaft. Upon the lateral 
border is a pit, of varying definition individually, for the reception 
of a separate tendon of the humerotrapezius. The only striking dif¬ 
ference in muscle insertions that might account for the variation of 
the greater tuberosity is the much larger supraspinatiis in Zalophm^ 
but the chief reason is undoubtedly the different sort of work, and 
at a different angle, that the muscles of the two animals need to 
perform. The greater height in the otariid would allow of more 
powerful extension of the hiunerus. And the farther extension 
distad of the deltoid crest in this animal provides a greater leverage 
for the deltoid and pectoralis. In the ZalopTms the lesser tuberosity, 
placed mediocraniad of the head, is very much lower than the head, 
but is massively rounded and its base gradually merges with the 
shaft. In the Phoea the homologue of the lesser tuberosity is 
phenominally developed, somewhat falciform, and higher than either 
the head or the ^^greater” tuberosity. Its base assumes more the 
form of a ridge. To account for these differences there is ample 
muscular variation. The subscapularis is of course inserted upon 
this tuberosity and it is evidently much better developed and hence 
more powerful in the phocid. In this animal a portion of the 
cephalo-humeral and the ligament between the tuberosities probably 
account for the falciform part of the lesser, while there is also inser¬ 
tion of the small subscapulo-capsularis, absent in the otariid, but the 
latter has the episubscapularis, which the phocid lacks. In final 
analysis, however, it is impossible to say that the diametrically 
opposed conditions of the two tuberosities in these two animals are 
due to this or that muscle. 

The bjcipital groove lies between the two tuberosities and this is 
relatively much the more capacious in Phoea, Within its channel, 
just proximad to the middle of the shaft, lies the teres major rugosity, 
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absent in ZolopJms^ for in the latter this muscle inserts narrowly 
upon the extended base of the lesser tuberosity. Just below the head 
in Phoca is a definite ridge, this being in line with the proximal 
extension of the entepicondylar ridge which marks the origin of the 
supinator longus. In Zaloq>hus this origin is much more extensive 
and there is no ridge. In ZalopThus the lateral epicondyle projects 
hardly laterad of the trochlea, but much more ,in Phoca^ while in 
ZcHofhm the medial epicondyle is greatly developed and slightly so 
in the phocid. The only explanation which can be offered for these 
conditions is the inference that in the otariid the flexors of the lower 
arm, some of which ar,ise from the medial epicondyle, are consider¬ 
ably more developed as regards angle of leverage and, therefore, 
effectiveness, than the extensors; and the flexors are the ones needed 
for powerful backward thrusts of the flippers in swimming. In the 
Phoca^ however, it appears as though the stimulus for the devei^- 
ment of the extensors has been at least as great as in the case of the^ 
flexors. The extensors are used in such motions as upward thrusts 
of the manus to assist in submergence or depressing the anterior part 
of the body. The Phooa^ but not the Zcdophus^ has an entepicondy¬ 
lar foramen; but th.is is not a uniform character distinguishing the 
two families, for Thomson (1909) examined a number of skeletons 
of seven species and genera of the Phocidae in which this faramen 
was absent. 

Porearm; XJlm. —^Although the ulna of Zalophus appears the more 
massive, the greatest length of this bone is in the otariid, and 
131 per cent in the phocid (114 in a cat), of the articular length of 
the radius. The chief feature of this bone in the pinnipeds is its 
broadness proximad. In Zalophm the lesser sigmoid cavity is rela¬ 
tively deeper and the coronoid higher. A well-defined ridge occurs 
upon the lateral surface, separating the origins of the extensores 
metacarpi poUicis radiad, and the pollicis longus ulnad, the latter 
being about half the size of the former. In the PTioca the last- 
mentioned muscle occupies but a very restricted area near what is 
termed the ulnar j)rocess of the olecranon. This is considerably more 
falcate than in the otariid. Extending in Phoca from the radial 
process of the olecranon to* below the sigmoid cavity is another small 
ridge, marking the insertion of the anconeus extrenus, but. this ridge 
does not occur in the otariid and the muscle inserts by fascia upon 
the posterior border of the olecranon. Instead, there is a ridge far¬ 
ther radiad, marking with greater sharpness in this animal the lat¬ 
eral boundary of the triceps medialis. Just distad of the middle of 
the shaft from the lateral aspect there is a pronounced rugosity in 
the phocid but not the otariid, and in the former a corresponding one 
adjoining upon the radius marking a restricted but very strong 
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interosseous ligament, whicli occurs in ZdLopTms as the more usual 
and extensive interosseous membrane with little or no osteological 
indication. There may, however, be considerable variation in this 
detail. 

The medial or flexor surfaces of the ulnas of the two pinnipeds 
are very similar, save for the relatively greater area proximad in 
ZcdofhuB, In this animal practically all of this area is occupied 
by the origin of the very greatly specialized palmaris longus, and in 
the PhoocL^ by the second head of the flexor digitorum communis, 
Distad of the coronoid is the rugosity marking the insertion of the 
brachialis tendon, and still distad along the radial border, a slight 
crest in ZalopJms only for the second head of the flexor digitorum 
communis. There are slight differences in the distal head of the 
ulna of the two animals, conforming to variation of the articular 
surfaces of the adjoining bones. 

Radius, —^In the Zalophus and Phoea the radius comprises about 20 
and 14 per cent, respectively, of the body length (30 in a cat), 29 per 
cent in both of the arm length (36 in a cat), and 105 and 96 per cent, 
respectively, of the humeral length (104 in a cat). The most signifi- 
catit feature of this bone in the pinnipeds is the great expansion of its 
distal half. In the Phoca the bicipital rugosity is much the better 
developed, and there is also a well-marked rugosity for the interos¬ 
seous ligament, absent as such in the Zcdophus^ as previously men¬ 
tioned. The proximal part of the shaft is almost cylindrical, but at 
the carter in the phocid and proximad thereto there is a piuhounced 
expansion and process upon the radial side, which I have termed 
the “ pronator teres process ” because it is covered by the insertion of 
that muscle. The muscle, however, did not include any pronounced 
tendon or other feature which I considered would logically bring 
about the development of such a well-defined process. In ZalopJius 
there are upon the flexor side of the distal part two broad, shallow 
grooves for two groups of flexor tendons, and upon the radial part 
of the extensor side, another for the extensor metacarpi pollicis ten¬ 
don. Upon the flexor side in Phoca there are no grooves at all, but 
upon the extensor side these are numerous and deep. (See fig. 10.) 
This would seem to indicate that in the Phoca the somewhat spe¬ 
cialized function of the extensor is in powerful recovery of the 
manus after flexion; which is in entire accord with the theory ad¬ 
vanced partially to account for the greater phocid development of 
the lateral epicondyle of the humerus. 

Hand, —^The length of the manus, osteologicaUy (not including 
terminal cartilage in the otariid nor' the nail in the phocid), com¬ 
prises 29 per cent of the body length in Zalophas and 19 in the 
Phoca (21 in a cat), while it measures 44 and 41 per cent, respectively, 
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of the length of the arm. From a functional standpoint this is not 
accurate, as the effective area of the manus in the eared seals is 
augmented by a considerable cartilagenous extension of the digits. 

The nomenclature of the carpal and tarsal bones herein employed 
has been adopted after due deliberation, and is made up from the 
three methods of terminalogy (see, for instance, Flower and Lydek- 
ker, 1891, pp. 49 and 52) usually used in the cases respectively of the 
simpler reptiles and amphibians, in mammals in general, and third, 
human anatomy. Those terms are used which it .is felt that the 
student who has not specialized in anatomy will most readily grasp 
and remember. The carpal elements, then, consist of scapholunar, 
ulnare, first, second, and third carpales, unciform and pisiform. 

The proximal articular surfaces of the scapholunar and ulnare, 
and of the metacarpals of ZaLopJma extend slightly farther dorsad 
than in the PTioca. This, clearly, has been brought about by the usual 
position of the forefoot when the animal is on land, the otariid rest¬ 
ing the anterior portion of the body upon the carpus, with the digits 
at a right angle to the forearm; while such a position is more rarely, 
and perhaps less decidedly, assumed by the Phocidae. In ZdLoflms 
the scapholunar is perhaps of unusual size, largely because of the 
great distal width of the radius. Carpale 1 is very large, jprobably 
not so much because it is primitive (Gregory, 1910) as that it has 
need to conform in size to the stoutness of the first metacarpal. 
Carpale 3 is the smallest of this series but is not pyramidal in form, 
and there is broad contact between the scapholunar and the large 
unciform. The pisiform occupies the angle between the radius and 
ulnare. The proximal extremeties of the first four metacarpals are 
approximately on a line, but that of the fifth is located markedly 
more proximad, articulating mediad with the unciform and to a 
very slight extent with the ulnare. The metacarpals do not lap 
one over the other, but there is an extensive articulation between 
the heads of the second and third. 

In the PJioca there has been considerable reduction in the size of 
the carpus, and alteration in the relationship of the elements so as to 
allow excessive abduction of the manus. Carpale 1 is moderately 
large, but perhaps not when one considers the greater robustness of 
the poUex. The proximal end of the first metacarpal, however, is 
distad of the level of the middle three; in fact in dorsal view the 
proximal end of carpale 1 and of metacarpals 2, 3, and 4 are upon 
the same level. Carpale 1 reaches the scapholunar upon the palmar 
aspect but not dorsad, for between there is interposed carpale 2, 
which has broadened and lies between the first carpale and meta¬ 
carpus two on the one hand, and the scapholunar upon the other. 
The second carpale is thus invisible from the palmar aspect; and the 
unciform is also much smaller from this view than it is. dorsad, while 
86377—28-3 
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carpale S is markedly pyramidal, in palmar view being large and 
dorsad appearing as a restricted bony point. In the Phoca also the 
articulation of digit 5 with the unciform is upon the lateral side of 
that bone and considerably proximad of the level of articulation of 
the three middle digits. There is this difference, however; whereas in 
Zalophus the articular surface 'of metacarpus 5 is mediad, allowing 
the digit to point straight distad, in the Phoca it is proximad as in 
the other digits, and the fifth therefore is inclined to point laterad, 
making this digit, in fact, very much more “ opposable ” than is the 
poUex. The explanation for the narrow carpiis in Phoca^ and for the 
movement distad of the first digit and both proximad and laterad of 
the fifth, is probably that in the phocid the motions performed by the 
manus during swimming are of a pivotal, paddling type, much as are 
those of man when he is maintaining a static position in the water 
by means of his hands alone. The explanation for the movement 
distad of the pollex and both proximad and laterad of the fifth lies 
probably in the extreme amount of abduction of the manus in relation 
to the antibrachium, of which this pinniped is capable. In an articu¬ 
lated manus of Monaohus tropiccMa there is even more pronounced 
abduction in the normal position of the fifth digit, the first carpale is 
several times the size of the second, but the latter does not completely 
separate, in dorsal viewj the first from the scapholunar. 

In both animals the pollex is the longest digit and there is sequen¬ 
tial reduction in length to the fifth, although this is much more 
pronounced in the Zalophus. In the latter the first metacarpal is 
much the longest and very much more robust than the others, and it 
is sharply flattened upon its medial border, possibly to assist a stream¬ 
line form of the external surface of the flipper. In this animal it 
is slightly longer than the first phalanx of the same digit, while in 
the phocid the reverse is the case. In the otariid the fifth digit is 
much less robust than the first, but more so than the other three, 
while the third is a trifle the most slender. There is present a decided 
tendency toward the flattening of the digital elements which in the 
Phoca is encountered only to very slight degree in the pollex alone. 
Kukenthal (1890) reported indications of double epiphyses in the 
phalanges of the manus of several pinnipeds, both otariid and 
phocid. Such may be the case, but they are not convincing in the 
material at my disposal. In Zalophus the terminal phalanges are 
flattened and distorted in characteristic fashion and contain pits for 
the rudimentary nails. In the Phoca the broad, well-developed nails 
are retained in the cleaned skeleton. 

Pelvic giedle. —^There are fundamental differences of a very in¬ 
teresting character existing in the innominate bones of otariids and 
phocids. The practical comparison of their measurements is ren¬ 
dered difiSLcult, however, by the fact that in the earless seal the ilium 
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is bent laterad almost at a right angle to the remainder of the com¬ 
plex, The total innominate length in Zaio-phus is 21, and in the 
Fhooa 26 per cent of the body length (25 in a cat); but the significant 
comparison is of the part craniad of the anterior lip. of the acetabulum 





'with the portion caudad of the posterior lip. In the Zdlophm tbig 
iliac part is 32, and in the Phoca but 16 per cent of the innominate 
length (59 in a cat), -while a comparison of the pubo-ischiac por¬ 
tion gives a percentage respectively of 55 and 74 (33 in a cat). An 
analysis of these conditions is presented farther on. The sharp bend 
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laterad of the ilium in the PJhoca has been caused chiefly by the 
iliocostalis portion of the back musculature, attached to almost the 
whole anterior (or “ medial face of the bone. As the femur is 
very short in this order, there is no need for a long ilium or long 
leverage for the flexors of the thigh. In both animals the inser¬ 
tions of the muscles extending from the posterior innominate to the 
knee and shank have migrated distad, and in order to increase the 
lever arm, there has also been a lengthening of the ischium and pubis. 
Why this should be marked in Zalaphus is not so clear, for the 
muscles concerned are not of such fundamental importance to that 
animal; but this increased leverage—^so well developed in the Phoco^ 
is of basic importance .in the adductional movements employed in 
swimming. In this animal there has also been some extension 
dorsad of the spine from which arises a part of the biceps femoris, 
which allows an elevation of the flippers in characteristic fashion, 
and ventrad of the inferior tuberosity of the ischium, adding to the 
effective range of movement. 

The remainder of the muscular stimuli which operate upon the 
innominate are so complex and so involved with phylogeny and 
angles of leverage that a discussion in further detail is hardly justi¬ 
fied. There may, however, be mentioned the greater prominence in 
Zidophm of the rectus femoris process, cranio-ventrad of the ace¬ 
tabulum, hardly more than a rugosity in Phom, There is a single 
psoas-pectineal process in Zcctoplmsy represented in Pliom by a 
large psoas magnus process, more crahially and ventrally placed, 
and a faint psoas minor process more caudad, while the pectineus 
arises from no prominence at all but has fleshy origin from the 
border of the pubis. There is no fused symphysis pubis in either 
animal, but this term is employed for convenience to designate this 
region; and there is an ischial epiphysis in both, located caudad and 
probably the more extensive in Phoca^ but this is difficult to deter¬ 
mine in the skeletons available. 

PosTESRiOK IAMB.—^The length of leg from a functional standpoint 
is of a questionable degree of value for the reasons not only that all 
but the pes is within the body covering, but also because the normal 
and more or less fixed position of the femur is flexed in the ZdLopJms 
and somewhat extended in the Phoca, The length of the hind limb 
is considered as constituting the sum of the lengths of the femur 
(head to condyle), tibia, and the distance from the tip of the second 
toe (exclusive of the nail in PTwea) to the posterior part of the 
astragalinar condyle. In Zalaj>hus this is 62, and in the Phoom^ 74 
per cent of the body length (104 in a cat). 

Thigli: Ferrm*. —^In the ZaLophus tlxe femur is 18 and in the 
Phoca 16 per cent of the limb (33 in a cat); of the tibia, 50 and 40 
per cent; and in relation to the body length 11 and 12 per cent, re- 
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spectively (35 in a cat). Perhaps the latter comparison is the more 
significant from a phylogenetic aspect, although this is difficult to 
decide. In major details this bone is very similar in the two animals. 
The shaft is expanded laterally, being practically twice as broad in 
this direction as sagitally. The greater trochanter is laterad of the 
head and is greatly developed, as high as the head in Zdlophus and 
slightly higher in Phom. The summit of this trochanter in the lat¬ 
ter is wedge-shaped and there is a deep and distinct trochanteric or 
obturator fossa, this being due to the tendency toward complete 
fusion of the tendons of the gemelli and obturator muscles which 
insert therein. In the ZdLophm the insertions of all these muscles 
are separate, the trochanteric fossa therefore being less well defined 
and nothing but a shallow groove, reaching the summit of the greater 
trochanter, so that it has the shape of an inverted comma. ZcHopJms 
has a lesser trochanter, upon which insert the pectineus, adductor 6, 
and the psoas magnus and iliacus element. The Phooa has no indi¬ 
cation of a lesser trochanter and in the situation corresponding to its 
position in the otariid there is only the somewhat extensive and 
fleshy insertion of the pectineus. From the lesser trochanter to the 
distal part of the greater there is in the Zdtophus a slight ridge, 
marking the insertion of adductor 4, absent in the phocid. In the 
former the adductor 3, and in the latter the adductor anticus (prob¬ 
ably homologous) is inserted in a line passing (approximately) from 
the medial epicondyle to the greater trochanter. There is in the 
otariid the suspicion of a ridge marking its location, corresponding 
evidently to the usual linea aspera. The epicondyles of the Phooa 
are the better developed, being broader, and extending farther proxi- 
mad more in the nature of definite ridges. This seems to have been 
influenced by the better development in the phocid of the gluteus 
maximus, gastrocnemius medialis, and plantaris. In the ZcHophus 
the patellar “ fossa ” is broad and slightly convex, while in the Phoca 
it is narrow and quite deeply concave. This detail varies consider¬ 
ably within the family, but it is probable that in the otariids the 
patella is never in quite as close relation to the femur as in phocids. 
In the small Zcdophus dissected the femur was flexed to such a degree 
that the patella was situated at the apex of the angle formed by the 
thigh and shank segments and was almost entirely distad of the 
femur. 

In the otariid the two condyles were of equal size, were directed 
exactly at a right angle to the shaft, and the outer was sufficiently 
proximad of the more medial so that a line passing laterad through 
the center of both would form an angle of about 79with the axis 
of the shaft. In the Phoca the condyles were directed not quite 
so far as at a right angle to the shaft, the medial was but about two- 
thirds the size of the lateral, and a line through their centers would 
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form an angle of 63° with the axis of the shaft, thus placing the 
medial much more distad than the lateral. The reason for this will 
be discussed on page 127. 

Lower leg: Patella .—^The relation of the patella to the femur is 
discussed in the last paragraph. It is much more conical, especially 
in the Otariidae, than is the case with most mammals. 

Tibia .—^In the ZdLofhm and PTwca^ respectively, the percentage 
of the tibia to body length is 22 and 29 (36 in a cat); to leg 
length, 36 and 39; and to the femur, 202 and 200 per cent (104 
in a cat). The relative proportions of the thigh to the shank are 
therefore about the same in both animals. In the ZcbLophus this bone 
is relatively straight, robust, and with but slight constriction along 
the middle of the shaft. In the Phoca it is more curved and there 
is a greater constriction in the middle of the shaft. In this animal 
the posterior tibial fossa is deep and much better defined than in 
the otariid, and the anterior tibial fossa is but slightly indicated 
in both. In both the articular surface of the head is slightly altered 
from its normal position, the lateral part being situated a trifle 
more distad than the medial, this being more accentuated in the 
otariid. In the phocid there are nodular growths of bone about 
the border of the head, indicating some sort of pathologic condition, 
Distad the astragalar articular surface is much deeper and more 
cupped in the phocid and the medial malleolus does not project 
beyond the rest of the bone, as it conspicuously does in ZaZophus. 
In the latter the grooves for the passage of tendons are very poorly 
defined, while in the phocid they are very deep, as they are in the 
radius. Craniad there is a deep one for the tibialis anticus, and 
caudo-mediad two, the more medial for the tibialis posticus and 
the other for the flexor digitorum longus. 

Fihida .—^The head of the pinniped fibula is solidly fused with that 
of the tibia and the distal extremeties of the two bones are immov¬ 
ably bound together by ligament. The fibular part of the common 
head Is more or less on a level with the tibial part in the PTioea 
skeleton, but in the ZalopJms it slopes very sharply distad, in this 
way providing for an excessive degree of flexion of the knee in this 
a nim al. That the condition of this detail is not uniform in the 
Phocidae is, however, shown by a skeleton of Phoca gvo&nlamdioa^ in 
which there is almost as much of a slope to the fibular head as in my 
ZoLopTius. The relative position of the heads of the two bones is 
about the same—^perhaps a trifle farther caudad in ZcZophus —^but' 
distad the fibula of the otariid curves quite far craniad, which seems 
never to be the case in the Phocidae. This changes the position of 
the ankle joint so that if both animals were normally plantigrade 
the otariid would toe in to a considerably greater extent than the 
phocid. The fibular shaft of the former is almost xmiformly cylin- 
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drical, while in the latter it tapers from both ends toward the center, 
and' there are two well defined fossae—one cranio-laterad, from 
which arises the peroneus brevis, and the other cau^ad, giving origin 
to the flexor hallucis longus. In the otariid the origins of both these 
muscles have a somewhat different relationship in regard to the fibula. 
The distal head of the otariid fibula is rather short, being definitely 
shorter than is the medial malleolus, relatively smooth and without 
grooves, and with but slight articulation with the ankle. In the 
Ph&ca the fibula projects distad of the medial malleolus, its surface 
for articulation with the ankle is almost as extensive as that of the 
tibia, and there are two very deep grooves laterad. The more caudal 
of these is for the peroneus digiti quinti, and the more cranial for 
the peroneus longus. 

Foot. —^If the osteological length of the foot for the present purpose 
be considered as comprising the distance from the tip of the terminal 
phalanx of the second digit to the caudal part of the condyle of the 
astragalus, then for the Zdlophus and the Phoca^ respectively, it con¬ 
stitutes 28 and 34 per cent of the body length, and 45 per cent of the 
leg length in both. 

The tarsal elements of these two pinnipeds comprise astragalus, 
calcaneum, centrale, fibrst, second, and third tarsales, cuboid, and a 
medial sesamoid. The astragalus is especially interesting and ex¬ 
hibits differences of much significance. In the Zdlophus the position 
of this bone is slightly more dorsad of the calcaneum, the tibial facet 
is much larger than the fibular and its slope is more sharply ventrad, 
in part to compensate for the more distal position in this animal of 
the medial malleolus as compared to the lateral. This facet extends 
craniad in Zdlophus only just onto the neck, and caudad in the Phoca 
only onto the posterior extension of the bone. From the fibular 
facet there is a broad process extending cranio-laterad, absent in the 
Phoca^ and in the Zdlophus^ a constricted neck and expanded head, 
with an extensive, roxmded facet for articulation with the centrale. 
In the Phoca the neck is of greater diameter than the head, and 
ventrad the articular facet is more extensive, a result of the greater 
degree of movement possible in this animal. In the Zdlophm no 
part of the bone extends caudad of the tibial facet for a greater 
distance than a couple of millimeters. In the Phoca the astragalus 
is prolonged caudad in a truly remarkable process which extends 
beyond the termination of the calcaneum and is grooved for the pas¬ 
sage of the flexor hallucis longus t^don. It is the tendon of this 
muscle only and its tension operating on the process of the astragalus, 
that prevents the foot of Phoca from assuming a position at a right 
angle to the shaiik. 

The calcaneum of Zdlophus is markedly constricted in the middle, 
being moderately expanded caudad and greatly so craniad, but that 
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of the Phom lacks any such constriction. As might be expected 
from the great caudad development of the astragalus in the phocid 
the caudal proc^ of the calcaneum is correspondingly reduced in 
robustness, which is not the case in the otariid. In the latter the 
anterior and posterior facets (the anterior and middle facets of man 
are fused in the Pinnipedia) are less extensive than in man, and stiU 
smaller in the phocid. Dorsad in the Phoca only there are two deep 
grooves, the more medial for the tendons of the peronei brevis and 
digiti quinti, and the more lateral for the peroneus longus. In the 
otariid only the expanded distal portion allows slight contact with 
the centrals. 

The centrale of ZcHophus is flat in a cranio-caudal direction but 
broad transversely, while in Phooa it is more irregular, is relatively 
narrow transversely and deep dorso-ventrad, making the narrowest 



Zalophus (Z) and Phoca hispida (P) 

part of the tarsus through the ceutrale-cuboid, while in the otariid 
it is across the neck of the astragalus and through the calcaneum. 

The lateral part of the cuboid is deeply grooved in Phoca only, 
for the passage of the peroneus longus tendon, and the whole bone 
is not only more irregular in shape, but relatively a bit larger than 
in the ZcdopJms. 

Tarsale 1 is very large, corresponding to the size of the hallux, 
but lies considerably more laterad (less dorsad) in the Phoca, In 
both animals tarsale 2 is slightly smaller than tarsale 3. Mediad to 
and fairly between tarsale 1 and the centrale of ZdLophus is a well- 
deJBned sesamoid bone. It is mostly embedded in the tendon of the 
tibialis posticus but in adults its position is osteologically indicated 
by small but distinct articular facets upon both bones. In the Phoca 
dissected there was apparently no sesamoid occurring as a real bone, 
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but in tfie skeleton studied there was one, relatively as large as in the 
ZalopTius^ but in contaet only with tarsale 1—^not with the centraJa 

In the otariid the four lateral metatarsals have responded to a 
transverse crowding and proximad are flattened in this direction, 
while the large hallux is very much flattened and transversely ex¬ 
panded. The fifth is slightly more robust than the three middle 
metatarsals. In the Phoca there has been equal or greater crowding 
proximad but the metatarsals have been less responsive, interlock to 
a much greater extent, and send a number of processes here and there. 
Another result of this crowding of the tarsal elements is the slight 
forcing in a plantar direction of the first, and more decidedly of the 
fifth, metatarsals of the phocid. It is apparent that in the latter 
there is some decrease in the mobility of the tarso-metatarsal articu¬ 
lations. As with the otariid the fifth metatarsal is slightly more 
robust than the three middle ones, and the first still heavier, but the 
difference in size is not so pronounced. In profile the dorsal outline 
of the metatarsals in this genus is markedly concave, to a conspicu¬ 
ously greater degree in this animal than the otariid. 

In both animals the first and fifth digits are longer than the middle 
three and in the otariid there is a tendency toward flattening of the 
phalanges. Several investigators (as Kukenthal, 1890) have stated 
that all except the terminal phalanges of the pedal digits of the pinni¬ 
peds show distal as well as proximal epiphyses, in this respect ap¬ 
proaching conditions in the Cetacea. As far as my own experience is 
concerned, there is but one small juvenal Oc^orTmms available which 
seems to have nodules of bone in the cartilage of the toe joints repre¬ 
senting distal epiphyses. All other individuals at hand are suffi¬ 
ciently old so that no line of fusion at the distal ends of the phalanges 
can ^ith certainty be traced. The middle three digits of the 
Zdlo'phus. have well-formed but slender nails, while those of the 
first and fifth are rudimentary. In otariids there is a terminal 
cartilage projecting in each pedal digit beyond the nail, and rather 
scanty material leads me to believe, for the present at teast, that 
these cartilages are relatively longer in Juveniles than in the adult. 
In the Phoca the nails are better formed, those of the first and fifth 
being larger than the other three. They project beyond the tips of 
the toes, as there are no terminal cartilages in this family. 

MYOLOGY 

In the following pages the comparisons are based upon the mus¬ 
culature of the ZcHophus dissected, notations being made upon the 
muscles of the Phoca only when these showed details that differed. 
Attention is called to points wherein Murie’s Eunietopim and Odo^ 
or Miller’s A'l^toce'phdhbs and Phoca differed from the condi¬ 
tions in the respective families as I found them to be represented by 
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the animals dissected by me. But in some instances the aboYe 
authorities—especially the former—omitted reference to certain 
muscles, or groups of muscles, and in other cases the descriptions 
were so involved as to be obscure. All details of differences are not 
given, of course, but only those of sufficient degree or' quality to be 
deemed of some importance. The differences in origin and insertion 
of a muscle in the two animals are not always as great as indicated in 
the osteological drawings. Thus one investigator might consider that 
the vastus profundus (fig. 12) arises in ZalopTms from only the 
proximal part of the femur, and in Phoca^ in which animal there is 
slightly more tenacious attachment, that the origin is from the entire 
shaft, although in reality the muscular difference is very slight 
indeed. # 

As previously mentioned the Zcilophus dissected was a juvenile 
and excessively lean, but its condition of preservation was excellent. 
The Phoea^ on the contrary, was very fat and its condition poor, due 
in part to rupture of some of the blood vessels, especially about the 
shoulders, and consequent infiltration between the muscles of blood, 
"the caked condition of which made dissection difficult at times. The 
coloration of the muscular tissue in these preserved specimens was 
about the same as in the usual fissiped, but it is common knowledge 
that the flesh of a freshly-killed pinniped, as well as of the Catacea, 
is unusually dark. As the flesh of the horse is of a similar color, 
however, this is not necessarily connected with aquatic specialization. 

It may not be out of place here to mention that the musculature of 
the Pinnipedia does not differ as greatly from that typical of the 
terrestrial Carnivora as one might expect from the osteology, and 
there were but few times when I experienced any difficulty in readily 
homologizing the musculature to my satisfaction. 

MUSCLES OF THE HEAD 

1. SUPERFICIAL facial MUSCULATURE 

For the reason that Ernst Huber is making a separate study of the 
facial musculature of both specimens which I dissected, there will 
be but four of this group mentioned in the present report, this for 
the reason that they are intimately concerned with functions which 
it is wished to discuss. 

M. platysma (fig. 15) was extensive in both ZaLophuB and Phoca but 
was not otherw,ise peculiar. 

M. naso^labialis arose mediad of the anterior orbit and near the 
middorsum of the rostrum, diverging slightly fanwise, and inserting 
into the mystacial pad. 

M. maxillo-naso~labialis (figs. 4, 5) arose from the zygomatic process 
of the maxilla caudad of the infraorbital foramen. In the .Zalophus 
there was no osteological indication of origin, but in the Phoca the 
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muscle was considerably heavier and the point of origin is marked 
by a relatively deep fossa, but this is^ot present in all the Phocidae. 
Insertion was into the mystacial pad deep to the naso-labialis. 

M. mandibulD-anricttlaris was a complex of several minute and slen¬ 
der muscles which were not separated. Origin was from the dorsal 
surface of the zygomatic root of the squamosal craniad of the audi¬ 
tory meatus, while insertion, seemingly more intricate in Zalophus^ 
was about the auditory tube where this reaches the body surface. 

2. MASTICATORY MUSCUI/ATURB 

M, masseter (figs. 4, o, 6) was partially divisible in the Zalophits 
into two portions. The more superficial arose from the cranial third 
of the zygomatic arch and was inserted along the border of the 
mandible ventrad of the masseteric fossa, from just rostrad of this 
to the tip of the angular process. The deeper portion was insepara¬ 
ble craniad from the more superficial, and origin extended caudad as 
far as the tip of the jugal. Insertion was into the entire masseteric 
fossa of the mandible ventrad of the base of the coronoid process. 
In the Phoea this muscle was completely divisible, the more super¬ 
ficial arising from the full extent of the jugal, with insertion along 
the caudo-ventral border of the mandible from just rostrad of the 
angular process almost to the condyle. The deeper part arose simi¬ 
larly from the rostral end of the jugal caudad to the capsular liga¬ 
ment of the glenoid fossa. Insertion was upon the whole caudo- 
ventral half or more of the masseteric fossa of the mandible. 

M. temporalis (figs. 2, 3, 6) of the Zalophus was divisible along its 
posterior portion into a superficial and a deep part. The former 
arose by aponeurosis from the medial border of the temporal fossa, 
rapidly thickened, and was inserted upon the lateral surface of the 
coronoid proce^, its more superficial fibers beneath the zygoma 
blending with the adjoining masseter. The deeper part arose from 
the entire temporal fossa and inserted upon the medial surface of 
the whole coronoid process.. In the young animal dissected the tem¬ 
porals did not yet approach the middorsal line. In the Phoca the 
temporal was not divisible and was very much weaker and less exten¬ 
sive. Insertion was for a short distance upon the lateral, and upon 
the entire medial surface of the coronoid process, 

M. pterygoideus externus (figs, 4, 5) arose in the ZalopTius from the 
bony bridge over the alisphenoid canal, with insertion upon the 
roughened area directed cranio-mediad upon the medial condyle of 
the mandible. In the Phoca the origin was analogous, from the 
bridge of bone separating the foramina ovale and rotundum. Inser¬ 
tion was more robust, rostro-ventrad of the condyle upon the medial 
mandible. Miller found conditions similar in P. mtulma and Aroto* 
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cephaJm, but the muscle was not mentioned by Murie for Eumetofias 
or Oiobemus. 

M. pterygoiiem interms (figs. 3, 4) in the ZcHophus was much larger 
than the externus, arising from the border of the bony wall of the 
interpterygoid fossa and practically coinciding with the extent of 
the palatal bone along this border. Insertion was below the condyle 
of the mandible. In the Phoea origin was mmilar save that it 
extended as' far rostrad as the maxillary root of the zygoma. Inser¬ 
tion was along a ridge upon the medial side of the caudal border of 
the mandibular ramus that extended from the angular process to 
within a short distance of the condyle. Substantially the same for 
P. vitidma and ArctocepTioSm but not mentioned by Murie for Evmue- 
topias and Odobenus. 

3, intbrramal musculature 

M. digastrictts (figs. 4, 5, 6, 18,19) was monogastric in both. In the 
ZcdopTms origin was from the whole lateral border of the paroccipital 
procesi^, with insertion upon the caudal three-fifths of the ventro¬ 
medial border of the mandible, extending also just laterad upon a 
slight prominence ventrad of the masseteric fossa. In the Phoea no 
tendinous division was noted, such as mentioned by Miller for P. 
mtuUna^ but origin was evidently the same, being from the depression 
upon the mastoid directly caudad of the center of the buUa. The 
muscle then spread so as to invest the entire audital bulla. The 
insertional end was much smaller than in the Zcdophm, the attach¬ 
ment being to the medial side of the inferior border of the mandible, 
from the angular process craniad for several centimeters. Murie 
found a slightly tendinous division of the muscle in Odob&ms^ but 
not in Evmetopioss. 

M. stylohyoidens (figs. 18, 19) in the Zcdophus was represented by 
but a few fibers deep to the digastric, extending from the region of 
the stylohyal, though not definitely from any part of the temporal 
bone, with insertion onto the basihyal. In the Phoea there was a 
very thin slip from below the auditory meatus to the basihyal, but 
superficial to the digastric, as in man. Miller gives this normal 
origin and insertion for this muscle in his phocids but fails to state 
its relation to the digastric. In my Phoea there was another slip 
upon the left side deep to the digastric, as in the Zalophus, but it 
seemed to pass entirely dorsad of the basihyal and disappeared in the 
neighboring tissue. It was noted as' questionable in homology and 
when an attempt was made to verify it upon the right side it could 
not be found. Murie did not discuss the muscles of this region in 
.JiisJDtariidae. 
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M. mylohyeideas (figs. 18, 19) was normal for both Zc^phus and 
Phoca. Origin was from the inner border of the lower jaw, with 
fibers passing caudo-mediad, and insertion was into the medial raphe 
and upon the basihyal. 


4. MUSCLES OP THE TONGUE 

M. mylohyoideas (figs. 18, 19) was normal for both Zdlophm and 
arose from the connective tissue about the siylohyal and from a 
slight prominence upon the audital bulla. (Fig. 4.) It passed 
closely mediad of the diagastric and thence into the tongue. In the 
Phoca it was similar save that origin was from the inferior lip of 
the auditory meatus. 

M. hyoglossas (figs. 18, 19) arose in the ZalopKus from the thyro- 
and basi-hyal, deep to the mylohyoid, passing deep to the styloglossus 
and extending to the tongue tip. Li the Phoca it was similar save 
that the origin was chiefly from the thyrohyal. 

M, gemoglossas was heavy in the Zalophm and arose chiefly from 
the basi- and cerato-hyals, with relatively few fibers from the lower 
jaw. Insertion was into the tongue as usual. In the Phoca origin 
was from the lower jaw only, with no direct connection with the 
hyoid. In this animal there also seemed to be elements of a chondro- 
glossus muscle, represented by fibers passing from the thyrohyal into 
the tongue. For P. mtvMna and Arctocephalm Miller reported the 
usual attachments to lower jaw, hyoid and tongue. 

MUSCLES OF THE BODY 

MUSCLES OP THE NECK 

Superficial group.— M. stemomastmdeas (figs. 2, 5, 18, 19) in the 
Zdlophus ar(Be narrowly from the presternal tip and by fisciculi 
from its antimere (the juncture being free from the muscles be¬ 
neath) as far craniad as the thyroid cartilage. Insertion was fas¬ 
cial and along the lateral third of the occipital crest adjoining the 
cephalohumeral, and more tendinous upon the mastoid process. In 
the Phoca the origin was located more caudad, it being from the 
border of the prestemum, and insertion was limited to the mastoid 
process. MiUer described for Arctocephdlus a part of the stemo- 
mastoid which was utterly unlike anythmg which I encoimtered.. In 
addition to the sternal origin, he stated that a part arose from the 
deltoid ridge of the humerus and from the fascial slip representing 
the clavicle. The latter part may be homologous with what I am 
terming the cleidomastoid; but in another place Miller said that it 
constituted the omohyoid, which, because of its insertion, is hardly 
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likely. From Murie’s text I am unable to judge of the precise degree 
of resemblance with Eumetofias and Odob6nus, 

Af. cleHomastoideus (figs. 2, 4, 18) was found in the otariids only. 
In two it was slender and had origin by fasciculi from the cranial 
border of the broad or posterior division of the cephalohumeral— 
this representing the clavicle. Insertion was chiefly tendinous upon 
the mastoid process adjoining that of the trachelomastoid. No men¬ 
tion of this muscle in Emnetopias was made, but Murie found it in 
Odobenus. 

Supra- and infra-hyoid group. — M. omohyoidetts (fig. 18) was 
fairly well developed in the Zalophm. Its origin was inseparable 
from the deep half of the cleidomastoid, thus arising from the border 
of the cephalonumeral, this representing the clavicle. It passed be¬ 
neath the sternomastoid and was inserted upon the basihyal. I do 
not consider that it was present in the Phoca^ but Miller says that in 
P. vitvUna it was a part of the sterno-thyro-hyoid; and in Arctoceph- 
alus the outer margin of the sternomastoid, which latter is not to be 
considered seriously. 

M. sfernohyoidens et sternothyroideus^ (Figs. 18, 19.) In the Zaio- 
phus the former had almost disappeared. There was a single thin 
muscle arising from the manubrium deep to the presternum with 
insertion chiefly upon the thyroid cartilage but a separate slip ex¬ 
tended also to the hyoid superficial to the thyreohyoid. This was 
separable from the main muscle no farther caudad than the thyroid 
cartilage. In the Phoca these two muscles were inseparable at their 
origin from the lateral two thirds of the first costal cartilage. A 
single thin muscle band then extended rostrad separable into two 
parts, a superficial slip inserting upon the thyro- and basi-hyals, and 
a deeper to the thyroid cartilage. Miller said that in Arctocephalus 
the common origin was from the tip of the presternum. 

M. thyreohyoideus (figs. 18, 19) was normal, stretching from the 
thyroid cartilage to the thyrohyal. 

M. geniohyoideus (figs. 18, 19) in the Zcdophus arose from a re¬ 
stricted area near the symphysis menti, and broadened to an inser¬ 
tion upon the entire basihyal. In the Phoca this was just reversed,, 
for the origin was broader than the insertion, which latter extended 
but a few millimeters from the midventral line. 

Deep lateral and suhvertebral group.—M. ^cafeims (figs. 18,19). 
I regard the homology of the different divisions of the scalenus in the 
pinmpeds as too uncertain to render wise any attempt at present to 
call them anticus, medius, and posticus, and prefer to refer to them 
by number. In the Zalophm there were two divisions that were 
almost vestigeal. (i) arose from the third rib partly deep to the 
serratus magnus. It extended as a slender wisp of muscle to a weak 
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insertion upon the anapophysis of the fourth cervical vertebra. (^) 
was even weaker, extending from the first rib to the anapophysis of 
the fifth cervical, possibly with a few fibers to the fourth as well, 
in the Phoca thei'e were three divisions. (1) arose by digitations 
from the third to fifth ribs. The one from the fifth arose deep to 
the most cranical slip of the serratus magnus. There was a dorsal 
slip superior to the most caudal digitation of the depressor scapulae 
and another ventral one, both arising from the fourth rib, besides 
a single ventral slip arising from the third rib. The fibers of all 
converge to form a tapering, cylindrical muscle which was strongly 
inserted by tendon upon the anapophysis of the third cervical only. 
(2) arose from the first rib and was inserted upon the anapophyses 
of the fourth, fifth, and sixth cervical vertebrae. {S) also arose 




Pig. 16.—^Left aspect op Zalophus (Z) and Phoca hispida (P) showing platysma- 

PANNICULUS CARNOSUS SHEET OP MUSCCLATCRE 

from the first rib but dorsad of the second division. Insertion was 
by fibrous digitations upon the anapophyses of the third, fourth, 
fifth, and sixth cervicals. In E(ameto^ias Murie found that inser¬ 
tion of the two divisions was upon the sixth and seventh cervicals; in 
Odol>enm that the muscle was single, from the third and fourth ribs 
to the atlas. Miller gave two divisions for ATctocephalus and three 
for P. vitulina. The latter was much as I found it in my specimen, 
save that insertion was said to be on the parapophyses of the cervical 
vetebrae. Both origins and insertions of Avctoeepkalus were given 
as very much more extensive than in my Zalophus, 

Af. longus colli in the Zalophus may be said to occur in three por¬ 
tions, but the anterior or atlantic one was exceedingly comi^lex. Its 
cranial part lay directly laterad of the rectus capitis anterior major 
86077 —28-4 
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and arose as follows: A ventral slip from the parapophysial plates 
of the fourth and fifth cervicals. A slip next mediad (separated 
from the last by a digitation from the posterior oblique division and 
by the two scaleni) arose from the anapophy^ of the fifth and sixth 
and the parapophysis of the seventh cervical. The third slip arose 
from the anapophyses of the fourth, fifth, and sixth cervicals. The 
insertion of the depressor scapulae and slips of the transversalis 
cervicis then .intervened dorsad. A fourth slip arose from the 
postzygapophyses of the fourth and fifth cervicals and a fifth slip 
from those of the third and fourth. Between the caudal ends of 
these two intervened a small part of the biventer cervicis. These 
five dips then converged to an insertion, largdy tendinous, upon 
the transverse process of the atlas laterad to the inferior oblique. 
There was no anterior oblique and it is inferred that this division 
of the longus colli took its place. The second division was as usual, 
connecting the centra of the cervical as well as an indeterminate 
number of thoracic vertebrae. The third division or posterior 
oblique arose within the thoracic cavity from the first few thoracic 
vertebrae. It inserted by partially tendinous slips upon the para¬ 
pophysial plates of the foiirth, fifth, and sixth cervicals. 

In the PKooa there were but two divisions. Origins of the first, or 
rather second, was from a number of the thoracic vertebrae (Miller 
says seven for P, vitutma); It then passed laterad of the rectus 
capitis anterior major and inserted by four tendinous dips upon the 
parapophyses of the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth cervicals. Dis¬ 
section of the more anterior division was unsatisfactory because of 
caked blood, but origin was evidently from the medial part of the 
parapophyses of the thii-d to sixth, inclusive, cervical vertebrae. 
Insertion of each bundle was upon the centrum of the vertebra 
next rostrad from the fifth cervical at least to the axis and probably 
to the atlas as well. 

There were three parts to this muscle in ArctocephcHm, and but two' 
were mentioned for Phoca mPulina, Evmetopias^ and Odobemus. In 
all of these the divisions were relatively simple. 

M. rectus capitis anterior^ major (figs. 4, 5) (longus capitis) in the 
Zcdophug arose not only from the parapophyses of the third, fourth, 
and fifth cervicals, but from the centra of the axis and atlas as 
well. In the Phoca it was larger and origin was from the third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth cervicals. Insertion in both was upon the 
mediocranial part of the basioccipital, mediad of the rectus minor. 
Milter’s Phoca and ArctocefhoHus dissections agree with my Phoca. 

M. rectus capitis anterior minor (figs. 4, 6) was very small, arising 
from the cranial base of the transverse process of the atlas. In both’ 
the Zcdophvs and Phoca insertion was upon the latero-cranial part 
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of the basioccipit^, laterad of the rectus major. Miller found that 
in Arcto<}ep7idiu8 origin, was also from the axis. 

MUSCLES OP THE TRUNK 

Muscles of the thorax.— M. panntcalm carnosus (figs. 15, 18) was 
inseparable from the platysma. In the Zalofhus the fibers of the 
latter extended directly ventrad over the scapula, and of the pan- 
niculus, converged progressively from the dorsal fascia toward the 
axilla, dear to the root of the tail. In the extended specimen the 
ventral border of this muscle passed over the hip, and therefore the 
knee, with a slight ventral sag, joined the dorsal border of the 
pectoralis, from which it was separable with difficulty, and inserted 
into the connective tissue distad of the medial elbow. In the Phoca 
a very different state of affairs obtained. There was no converging 
of the fibers to the axilla, but origin was somewhat laterad of the 
middorsal line and all fibers were uniformly directed ventro-craniad 
at an angle from the vertical of about 86°, covering the knee and 
extending almost to the base of the tail, in which vicinity the line 
of origin extended somewhat more dorsad. Insertion of the portion 
over the scapula was onto the fascia of the middle forearm, and of 
the remainder upon the fascia of the ventral surface slightly laterad 
of the midventral line.. 

Miller found the true panniculus very similar in P. mtulinu but 
failed to indicate the degree of convergence of the fibers toward the 
axilla—a most fundamental point. The platysmal part of this 
sheet he divided in an unnatural manner, terming the sphincter colli 
profundus the pectoral panniculus, and the like. Similarly, Murie 
without a doubt confused his dissection of the panniculus of 
Evmetopia^^ and not only illustrated the true panniculus as extend¬ 
ing in several different directions, due possibly to the “set” posi¬ 
tion of his specimen, but the parts of the facial musculature which 
extend over the neck (platysma, spincters colli superficialis and 
profundus) are shown in incorrect relation^p. 

M* pectoralis (figs. 9, 10, 18, 19, 20, 22) in the Zalophua was imper¬ 
fectly separable into three parts. The superficial sheet occurred as a 
pars anticus, arising midventrad from as far craniad as the pre- 
sternal tip and caudad practically to the fifth costal cartilage; and a 
pars posticus, arising midventrad from 60 mm. caudad of pars anticus 
to the xiphoid cartilage. Both of these divisions united and were 
inserted upon the tough fascia covering the distal palmar aspect of 
the forearm continuous with the fibrous sheet of tissue immediately 
beneath the skin of the palm. Muscle fibers ceased about at the wrist. 
The pai's profundus had origin extending from the presternal tip to 
the xiphoid and converged to a tough aponeurotic insertion along 
the deltoid ridge of the humerus and the slight ridge extending there- 
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from to the medial trochlea and thence stretching onto the forearm. 
(See p. 79.) The part over the deltoid was again divisible at inser¬ 
tion, one fascial sheet extending deep to the other. It should be 
emphasized that in this genus the border of the panniculus carnosus 
is practically fused with the border of the pectoralis, forming a 
powerful sheet of muscle inclosing the trunk, which is of the greatest 
importance in the economy of the animal. This is very different from 
the condition in Phoca, In this Phoca the pectoral sheet was also 
partially separable into three divisions but in a different manner, 
and only toward insertion. Origin was from the midvental line 
from the tough tissue dorsad of the entire presternal cartilage and 
then ventrad of the whole bony part of the sternal complex. Thence 
caudad origin passed laterad of the midventral line gradually to the 
side near the hind limb. From these points the fibers converged to 
the axillary region. Here it was found that the sheet from the pre- 
sternum and sternum had become the most superficial, with insertion 
upon the medial lip of the deltoid ridge, thence by fascia into the 
axilla, and in the opposite direction, as far as the forearm. There 
was a second, lateral part, narrow and with the fibers coming from 
the region of the flanks, and in between these two a third division, 
the fibers passing deep to the other two and inserting with the second 
division and with the thicker, ventral part of the latissimus dorsi by 
a single tough aponeurosis upon the medial lip of the deltoid ridge, 
just deep to the first division. The sternal part of the pectoral 
complex was robust, while the abdominal part was thinner. 

For Evmetojnas Murie reported a single superficial pectoral 
(manubrium to fifth rib) inserting upon the proximal half of the 
humerus and to the axilla, and a second layer (first rib to xiphoid) 
with fascial insertion over the arm. In Odohemcs he found a super¬ 
ficial division from the presternal tip to the xiphoid and ending in 
the fascia of the forearm, and a deeper, from the fourth costal 
cartilage to 6 inches caudad of the xiphoid, with insertion upon the 
whole length of the humeral shaft. In both of Murie’s animals 
there was a narrow third division, not differentiated by me in 
Zalophus^ from the manubrium, which merged with the first division. 
The differences in the pectorals reported by Miller are of a relatively 
minor nature. Suffice it to say that in this order the pectorals are 
exceedingly powerful and of great extent. 

There is some question regarding the proper treatment in many 
mammals of the sheet of muscle of which the serratus magnus is a 
part. In the human the serratus is usually considered as compris¬ 
ing the entire muscle, but reference to the lower Mammalia indicates 
that it would be wiser to treat it as two muscles. This has at times 
been done, as by Reighard and Jennings (1901), who term the ante¬ 
rior division the levator scapulae, and I have therefore followed the 
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same course. This name now seems to me unfortunate, as the levator 
angulae scapulae is often so called and the two are entirely distinct. 
It therefore is preferable to refer to it according to its function which 
is a depressor of the scapula. In various animals this part of the 
sheet is variable, and purely for convenience it will be divided into a 
cervical and a thoracic part. 

M. depressor scapulae (figs. 7, 18, 19) (levator scapulae part). In 
the ZcHoplms the cervical part arose by digitations from the anap- 
ophyses of the last five cervical vertebrae, directly adjoining the 
atlantoscapularis superior. It was continuous with the costal part, 
arising not by distinct slips but practically continuously from the 
fascia over the angles of the first four ribs. This part passed deep 
to the costal portion of the scalenus and together with pars cervicis 
the whole sheet was inserted along the entire vertebral border of the 
scapula save for about 25 mm. of its most cranial part. The caudal 
25 mm. joined the broad tendon of the serratus magnus. In the 
Phoea origin of the cervical portion was the same and of the costal 
portion, from the ventral terminations of the bony parts of the first 
two ribs. Insertion was hpon the medial aspect of the vertebral 
border of the scapula from opposite the spine caudo-ventrad around 
the glenovertebral cartilage. In Emnetofias insertion of this, as a 
part of the serratus magnus, included the atlas, this possjbly being my 
atlantoscapularis superior. 

M. serratus magnus (figs. 7, 16, 17, 18, 19) in the Zalophus was 
exceedingly powerful and was placed to best advantage for a back¬ 
ward pull of the scapula. Origin was by fascia from as far craniad 
as the second rib, thus overlying the depressor scapulae costalis for 
the distance of two intercostal spaces. Origin continued fascial to 
the fourth rib and thence to the tenth it was from the bony termina¬ 
tion of each rib and the caudal border of its cartilage. The more 
ventral portion of the muscle was partly aponeurotic but it rapidly 
increased in thickness until near insertion it was some 10 mm. deep. 
The more dorsal fibers had an inclination directly craniad to the 
insertion, 25 mm. in length, upon the glenovertebral angle of the 
scapula. The anterior half of this was broadly tendinous, and being 
laterad of a part of the depressor scapulae, fibers of the latter also 
joined it. In the Phoca origin was from as far caudad as the 
twelfth r,ib. The digitation from the fifth passed over, and from 
the third and fourth under, the scalenus. It is doubtful if origin 
should be considered as reaching farther craniad than the third rib, 
as anterior to that the muscle sheet was of a much finer texture, but 
there was no discernible division between this muscle and the de¬ 
pressor scapulae. Insertion was as in Zalophus. Miller stated that 
in P. vitulma origin was from as far caudad as the tenth and in 
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Fig. 17.—Dorsal MrscuLATUBE op Phoca hispipa; super¬ 
ficial LATER UPON THE LEPT^ AND MUCH OP THE NEXT 
DEEPER LATER TO THE EIGHT OP THE MEDIAL LINE 
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AvGtocefhalm^ the eleventh rib. The description for Odoherms is 
obscure. 

Mm. intercostales externi (figs. 18,19) in the Zalophm were extensive 
and covered all the intercostal spaces except a part of these that lay 
deep to the sternocostalis. In the Phom the external intercostals 
between the first three ribs did not reach much beyond the bony 
part of the costae, but caudad therefrom they gradually approached 
nearer the sternum. 

Mm. intercostales interrd exhibited no peculiarity save that the lateral 
fibers almost met over the ribs. 

M. sternocostalis (figs. 18, 19) (supracostalis Murie, transversus 
costarum latus Lucae) in the Zcdopkus arose deep to the pectoral 
mass from the sternum between the first and fourth costae. Inser¬ 
tion was by two slips passing to the lateral (dorsal) part of the 
first and second costal cartilages. In the Phoea it arose from 
the manubrium and first two sternebrae, and insertion was upon the 
first costal cartilage., Miller reported this slightly more extensive 
in the animals which he dissected, but Murie found it essentially 
the same as I did. No sternocostalis posterior, such as Miller found 
in PJioca vitulinm between the third and seventh ribs, was encoun¬ 
tered by me. 

Levatores costarum muscles were noted in both genera, but were 
not followed, nor were any of the muscles within the thorax sought. 

MUSCLES OF THE ABDOMEN 

M. rectus abdominis (figs. 11, 18, 19) in the Zcdophus was rather 
weak. It arose from the symphysis pubis and adjoined the mid- 
ventral line only as far craniad as the ninth rib. Thereafter slips 
inserted progressively upon the eighth, seventh, sixth, and fifth ribs, 
none of these being in contact with the sternum. In the Phoca 
it was relatively much broader and stronger. Discernible muscle 
fibers disappeared from its medial part at the fifth and from the 
lateral border at the third rib, from which point a broad tendinous 
.sheet extended with a medial inclination to the sternum as far 
craniad as the first rib, but not to the presternum. In Emnetopias 
insertion was upon the sixth rib. Minor differences of insertion 
-occurred in the specimens dissected by Miller, save that in Phoca 
'vitvZina the broad tendon of insertion also extended laterad to the 
Tiumerus. 

'Because of excessive contraction of the thorax in the Zalophus^ 
the other abdominal muscles were much wrinkled. They were thus 
very difficult to dissect, and as the preservation of this region in 
the Phoca was poor, all parts, especiaEy craniad, were not completely 
investigated. 
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M. obUqum abdominis exitrnas (figs. 16, 19) in the Zdloflms origi¬ 
nated from the last 10 ribs. From the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
the respective digitations were well marked, but caudad therefrom 
the slips were distinguishable only with difficulty, they being very 
tenuous and the fibers precisely parallel with those of the external 
intercostals. The digitations were not in direct conjunction with 
those of the serratus, but arose farther dorsad and deep to the latter. 
Origin was also from the deep dorsal fascia for a short distance. 
There was no Poupart’s ligament, as there was in Ewnetopm and 
hence no direct connection with the iliac crest, but a sheet of tough 
fascia running caudo-ventrad formed a part of the border of the 
inguinal canal and inserted upon the tuber of the pubis. Insertion 
was ectad of the rectus almost to the midventral line. 

In the PTioca this sheet arose from the last 13 ribs, the first few 
digitations being rather involved in the relationship of their fibers. 
They were in contact with part of the scalenus, depressor scapulae, 
and serratus magnus. Caudad of the ribs the fibers of the dorsal 
border were parallel and in contact with the ilicostalis lumborum or 
lateral mass of the long system and connected to it by tough fascia. 
The innominate border developed a Poupart’s ligament. Insertion 
was upon the midventral line ectad of the rectus. In Arctooephalus 
this muscle seems quite similar to ZcHofhm save that insertion is 
upon the brim of the pelvis, while that of PJioca mtvJAna is essentially 
similar to my Phoca. 

M, obliqaas abdomxms intemas m the Zalophiis arose from the cartila- 
genous border of the thorax, from the deep dorsal fascia, from the 
crural arch, extending from caudad of the ventral crest of the ilium 
to the pectineal process, and then from the border of the pubis to 
within several centimeters of the symphysis. Insertion was upon the 
sheath of the rectus. That of the Phoca had a similar origin save 
that the attachment was to Poupart’s ligament rather than the brim 
of the pubis direct. The fibers descended practically no farther 
ventrad than the border of the rectus, and inserted upon the aponeu¬ 
rotic sheet common to this and the transversalis. In Eiimetopias the 
only innominate connection mentioned was with the crest of the 
ilium. 

M. transversalis abdominis in the Zalophm arose by interdigitations 
with the fibers of the diaphragm, ostensibly as usual from the carti- 
lagenous border of the thorax, the deep dorsal fascia, and with the 
internal oblique from the crural arch. Insertion was upon the deep 
part of the rectus sheath. In the Phoca this muscle did not extend 
quite to the innominate but the fibers stretched almost to the mid- 
ventral line. 
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LUMBAE MUSCLES 

Af. qnadrattts Imnborum (figs. 11,24) in the Zalophus arose by slender 
bundles from the last three thoracic and all the lumbar vertebrae. 
The bundle coming chiefiy from the anterior centrum of the penulti¬ 
mate lumbar extended upon the left side of the base of the femoral 
process of the ilium and its fibers fused with those of the iliacus. 
Upon the right side this slip of the quadratus inserted fully 2 centi¬ 
meters farther craniad and was much more slender. In the Phoca 
origin did not extend craniad of the penultimate thoracic vertebra 
and I could not demonstrate that any of its fibers reached the ilium, 
but only the sacrum. The whole muscle was very much more robust 
than in the otariid. 

MUSCLES OB THE BACK 

Superficial, secondary back muscles.— M. cephalohumeral (figs. 
"2, S, 9,16,17,18,19) should perhaps be placed here. It is formed by 
the fusion of the clavotrapezius and clavobrachialis as in many 
carnivores lacking a clavicle. In the Zdlophus it was rather complex 
and arose by three heads—a narrow one from the connective tissue 
just laterad to the tip of the presternum; next a second narrow one 
from the cranial margin of the deep pectoral, and third a broad 
head that extended rostrad from the fascia above the entire deltoid 
ridge of the humerus. The three heads joined and the broad, rather 
thin sheet of muscle resulting inserted along the medial two-thirds 
•of the occipital crest and thence from the middorsal line as far as the 
humerotrapezius. Its chief action is probably in certain move¬ 
ments of the head, but in the Phoca this was reversed, and it operates 
rather to move the forearm. In this animal it arose as a tenuous 
.sheet from the middorsal line as far rostrad as the interorbital con¬ 
striction and caudad beyond the occiput. The fibers passed ventro- 
caudad over the side of the neck and converged to insert upon the 
lesser tuberosity and the adjoining portion of the greater as well. 
Miller stated that in ArctocephalMs the more caudal attachment was 
to the humerus only. The condition of this muscle in his Phoca was 
the same as in mine, save that insertion was chiefly upon the greater 
tuberosity. In Odobenus caudal attachment was to the humerus 
only, but as near as I can tell the condition in Evmetopias was more 
comparable with that of Zaiophus, 

M. humerotrapezias (figs, 3, 7, 9,16,17) is homologous with the usual 
iicromiotrapezius. In the Zcdoplim it arose from the middorsum ad¬ 
joining and in the same plane with the cephalohumeral, the origin 
extending caudad over a part of the spinotrapezius. The fibers were 
■directed latero-ventrad and it was free from the underlying spine of 
the scapula along the dorsal two thirds of the latter, but to the ven- 
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tral third it was intimately attached by fasciculi. Near the insertion 
its cranial border was overlapped by the cephalohumerai. It in¬ 
serted, mostly deep to the latter, along the entire deltoid ridge of the 
humerus and its distal border extended even as far as the forearm, 
the fibers not ending in fascia but seeming to be incorporated with 
the supinator longus in company with the deltoid. In the Phoca 
this muscle did not overlie the spine. It arose from the middorsum 
from mediodorsad of the spine almost to the occiput, this being 
partially deep to the caudal border of the cephalohumerai. Inser¬ 
tion was robustly along the entire spine of the scapula and also by 
fascia along the caudal border of the deltoid ridge as far distad as 
a crater-like fossa, into which inserted a stout tendon which diverged 
from the humerotrapezius farther dorsad. For Arctooephal/m 
Miller’s description is not entirely clear, but the muscle seems to 
resemble that of my Pfioca; and Ewnetojyias also conforms largely 
to this pattern—certainly not to that of Zalofhus. On the other 
hand conditions in the latter genus were very similar to what Murie 
encountered in Odobenus, 

ill. spinotrapedas (figs. 7, 16,17) was long and slender, arising from 
the middorsum toward the caudal thorax. In the case of the 
Zalopkus there was a deep, tough aponeurosis upon which most of 
the fibers inserted, but more ectad there was a flat tendon developed 
and this ran cranio-ventrad to the spine near the ventral border of 
the muscle. That of the Phoca was similar save that the muscle 
fibers inserted directly upon the spine. In ArctocepMus insertion 
is said to be by the fibers blending with the dorsal surface of the 
deltoid. 

M, laiisswms dorsi (figs. 9, 16, 17) in the Zcdophus arose from the 
dorsal fascia, extending from a few centimeters craniad of the 
glenovertebral angle of the scapula to the vicinity of the last rib. 
The anterior border passed superficial to the glenovertebral angle 
and the fibers of the whole sheet converged to two partially separable 
insertions—^the more dorso-cranial one, representing perhaps two- 
thirds of the muscle, to a fascial insertion along the border of the 
teres major, and the other, to a fleshy insertion along the dorsal 
border of the insertional end of the pectoralis. For Evmetopias 
this muscle was reported as single, with insertion upon the bicipital 
ridge. Its insertion was not given for Odobeims. In the Phoca the 
dorso-cranial part was quite thin, with origin gradually from the 
dorsal fascia and fibers converging to the axillary tissue. The ven¬ 
tral part was rather abruptly 10 times as thick as the remainder, 
with insertion upon the deltoid ridge with the second and third 
divisions of the pectoralis. 

M. rhomboideus anticus (figs. 2, 3, 7, 16, 17) in the Zalophvs arose 
from the medial tliird of the occipital crest deep to the cephalo- 
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Fig, 18.—EVENTUAL MUSCULATUEB OF ZaLOPHUS ; SUPERFICIAL 
LAYER UPON THE EIGHT, AND MUCH OF THE NEST DEEPER 
LAYER TO THE LEFT OF THE MEDIAL LINE 
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humeral and inserted along the dorsal three-fifths of the spine of 
the scapula. In Aretocephalm this was called rhomboideus capitis 
by Miller and was similar to my Zalophm. According to Murie 
conditions were quite different in Ewmetopias. He termed it rhom¬ 
boideus capitis, with origin from the middorsum of the cervical and 
anterior thoracic region and insertion upon the dorsal part of the 
spine and the caudal half of the vertebral border of the scapula. In 
Odohenm it did not extend caudad of the spine along the vertebral 
border. In my Phoca origin was from the nuchal ligament as far 
craniad as the occiput. It passed deep to the vertebral border of the 
scapula and inserted along the caudal border of the glenovertebral 
cartilage, its fibers fasciculating with those of the serratus magnus. 
For his Phoca Miller described two anterior rhomboids—a capitis 
and a cervicis—^but from his text I can not tell whether these were 
entirely separate muscles (one corresponding to an occipitoscapu- 
laris) or two divisions of what might be considered as a single sheet. 
Attachment to the whole vertebral angle of the scapula is indicated, 
but otherwise conditions wefe similar to my Phoca. 

Hf. rhomboideus dorsi (figs. 7, 17) in the ZaZopIms arose from mid- 
dorsad by interdigitations of its fibers with those of its antimere. 
It was a rather decadent muscle, and its coarse, loosely connected 
fibers ran laterad to insert upon the vertebral border of the scapula, 
from slightly craniad of the spine to the glenovertebral angle. Murie 
considered that this represents the major and minor divisions- In 
the Phoca it was similar, save that insertion was only by fasciculi 
into a part of the insertion of the serratus magnus along the ventral 
border of the glenovertebral cartilage. 

M. atlanfoscaptdaris superior (figs. 7,16,17, 19) in the Zalophus had 
origin from the transverse proceess of the atlas just entad of the in¬ 
ferior division of this muscle. It was slender and extended to 
aponeurotic insertion upon the vertebral border of the scapula for a 
short distance just craniad of the spine. Kear the insertional end it 
was parallel to the fibers of the depressor scapulae and one can 
readily see that the two muscles might fuse, the sheet then being 
folded over the coracovertebral .angle. Authors have expressed 
doubt, from time to time, that either division of this muscle as here 
termed is homologous with the human levator (anguli) scapulae- 
The innervation in a large number of diverse mammals will have to 
be investigated before this point is settled, but at any rate it would 
be theoretically ea^ for this superior slip to migrate ventrad along 
the anterior border of the scapula, or for the inferior slip to migrate 
on to the head of the humerus, as is actually the condition in Phoca.^ 
and then dorsad to the more usual levator anguli scapulae position. 
Conditions were the same in my Phoca save that insertion was dor- 
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sad of the spine. Not mentioned by Murie as a distinct muscle in 
Eumetopias but possibly included as a part of his serr'atus magnus. 

M* atlantoscapalaris inferior (figs. 7, 9,16,17,19) also arises from the 
transverse process of the atlas, but superficial to the origin of the 
superior division. In the ZalopJms insertion was by fascia upon the 
ventral itwo-fifths of the spine of the scapula adjacent to the anterior 
rhomboid and upon the neighboring part of the humerus. In the 
PJioca the insertion had migrated more distad and was by fascia 
upon the greater tuberosity and deltoid ridge of the humerus ad¬ 
joining (ventrad of) the humerotrapezius. Miller called this muscle 
atlantohumeral in Phoca and atlantoscapular in Arctoceflidlm^ ac¬ 
cording to the insertion. They are undoubtedly homologous and I 
prefer to employ the same term for both, even though it is slightly 
ambiguous in the case of the seal. It is the levator anguli scapulae 
of Murie. In addition the latter mentions, rather vaguely, an acces¬ 
sory slip in Odobenus which he considers to be the homologue of a 
levator claviculae. 

M. serratus posHcns* Deep to the rhomboid layer of the ZcdopTius 
and a couple of centimeters caudad to any part of the scapula was 
a tenuous, vestigeal bit of muscle which arose from fascia and ended 
likewise beneath the caudal border of the larger rhomboid. I did 
not distinguish it in my Phocw^ possibly because of the presence 
of clotted blood in this region, but Miller did in his. It has not been 
reported from any of the other eared seals proper, but Murie found it 
fairly well developed in Odobenus. 

Deep^ intrinsic back muscles.—M. splenius (figs. 2, 5, 16, 17) 
arose from the middorsum, extending in the Zcdophvs from the 
occiput to about the second thoracic spine, and inserting along the 
entire occipital crest, from the vertex to the mastoid process, at the 
latter point being continuous with the trachelomastoid. In the Phooa 
origin extended craniad only as far as the spine of the axis, and 
insertion was limited to the mastoid process. This is Murie’s splenius 
capitis. 

M. erector spinae, sacrospinalis, extensor dorsi communis or long 
system of the back was but moderately developed in the Zdlofhm^ and 
the pair of muscles together in the specimen dissected measured but 
100 mm. in width at the widest part in the posterior thoracic region. 
It was indivisible in the lumbar region, the whole muscle arising 
from the vertebrae, sacrum, and inner surface of the ilium. Be¬ 
tween the ninth and sixth ribs it was partly separable into an 
iliocostalis dorsi and longissimus portion, but craniad to the sixth 
rib these once more to all intents constitute a single muscle. This 
fused part sent a slip to each of the first 10 ribs and to the anapo- 
physes of each of the last five cervical vertebrae, this part at least 
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representing a longissimus cervicis. Mediad, and craniad of the 
fourth thoracic vertebra, the biventer cervicis intervened, and adjoin¬ 
ing the spines was the spinalis dorsi, distinguishable with clarity 
craniad of the eighth rib. The spinalis cervicis portion of this 
inserted upon the cervical spines to and including the axis. 

In the Phoca this was an astonishing mass of muscle, the t;w ’0 sides 
together measuring 210 mm. in w.idth, and a definite impression was 
gained that although enormously stronger than in the eared seal 
dissected, its normal uses were for less complicated and more re¬ 
stricted in naovements, Caudad it was clearly divisible into a medial 
longissimus dorsi and an iliocostalis lumborum of slightly lesser 
width. These two, however, were not separable with any degree 
of east throughout their deeper portions. The superficial fibers of 
the iliocostal part were seen to arise from the glistening aponeurosis 
covering the longissimus, but the chief origin was fleshy and from 
almost the entire cranially-directed surface of the “ medial ” border 
of the ilium, forming an attachment of enormous strength. Within 
60 mm. of this bone the iliocostal had attained a w,idth of 40 and a 
depth of 45 mm. More craniad there was fibrous connection with 
the ribs over which it passed until a tendinous slip was given off to 
join the seventh, but apparently no other ribs in that vicinity. The 
muscle then broadened and developed tendon bundles, five of these 
passing cranio-dorsad to join the transverse processes of the first five 
thocacic vertebrae and four others cranio-ventrad to join the first 
four ribs. Thus, the anterior part of this muscle was simple, doing 
little but acting as an anchor for the posterior part. In the pos¬ 
terior thoracic region the longissimus had rather obscure spinalis 
dorsi elements, there being tendons extending cranio-mediad to join 
each spine, but no distinct muscle could be separated. In its more 
lateral part the longissimus had slight fibrous attachment to the ribs 
and mediad there were tendons gradually developing from the trans¬ 
verse processes extending craniad to be lost in the muscle mas^j^ 
These increased in size in cranial sequence from the last thoracic and 
the series culminated in a very strong tendon from the tenth after 
which these ceased. Thus, these tendons seemed to be largely instru¬ 
mental in the development, upon these thoracic vertebrae only, of 
distinct metapophyses and const-ituted a semispinalis dorsi element. 
There were also smaller longissimus tendons of opposite inclination 
attached to the anapophysis of each vertebra. At about the seventh 
thoracic the longissimus split into two parts, both rapidly becoming 
slender. The more medial was the spinalis dorsi, becoming the 
spinalis cervicis. Its attachments were by fasciculi to the spines as 
far as the fourth cervical, although a few fibers may have extended 
still farther craniad. The more lateral division was the longissimus 
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(transyersalis) cervjlcis. It sent tendinous slips to the transverse 
proces^s of the first four thoracics and was tucked in laterad of the 
trachelomastoid, inserting upon the dorsal part of the anapophyses 
of the last four cervicals. 

M, trachelomastoideas* (figs. 2, 5), or longissimus capitis, although a 
l>art of the long system morphologically, had better be considered 
a separate muscle. In the Zdlophm it arose from the postzygapoph- 
yses of the last four cervical and first two thoracic vertebrae, and in¬ 
sertion was strongly upon the mastoid process continuous with that 
of the splenius. In the Pfioca origin was from the third to seventh 
(inclusive) cervicals. Miller reported that in his Phoca the muscle 
was partially divisible, a second slip inserting upon the transverse 
process of the axis; but nothing like this occun*ed in my specimen. 
In A'HHitocephdlm origin was from the last five cervicals only; in 
Emnetopim from the fourth and fifth and in Odobenus^ the fifth 
and sixth thoracic spines, according to Murie, who terms this the 
splenius colli. 

M. biventer cervicis (figs. 2,17) in the Zalophus had origin by partly 
tendinous slips from the postzygapophyses (or their vicinity) of 
the first four thoracic and last two cervical vertebrae. Insertion was 
upon the middorsal line for several centimeters caudad of the vei 
tex, and for about two centimeters along the medial occipital border. 
In ArctocepTxalus origin is said to be from the second, third, and fourth 
thoracic vertebrae: In Odobenm “ from the seventh dorsal ; in 
Emnetopids from the fifth, second, and first dorsal spines.” 

M. complextts (figs. 2, 17) in. the Zalophus arose by slips from the 
vicinity of the postzygapophyses of the middle five cervicals, the one 
to the sixth lying mediad of the cranial border of the biventer cervicis. 
Insertion was rather narrow in a t^adinous sheet for a couple of 
centimeters along the occipital border laterad to the insertion of the 
biventer cervicis. In Arctocephcdus and Eumetopim origin is said 
to be from the third to seventh cervicals;In Oddbeims “ from the fifth 
anterior dorsal.” 

In my Phooa the biventer cervicis and complexus were indivisible, 
forming the following: 

M. semispinalis capitis (fig. 3), arising in this Phoea from the vicinity 
of the postzygapophyses of the last six cervical and first two thoracic 
vertebrae. It was a heavy muscle at origin, the fibers (Converging to 
a thin, aponeurotic insertion upon the medial third of the occipital 
crest. Miller, however, apparently had no trouble in separating 
this muscle in his Phoca vitulina into a biventer and complexus, but 
the attachments were very similar to those of mine. 


* It is believed that in the case of the wood rat (Howell, 1926) the two divisions of the 
biventer cervicis as stated should rather have been considered to comprise both that muscle 
and the complexus, while the complexus, so termed, is in reality the tracehlomastoid. 

86377—28-5 
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rectus capitis posterior major (jfigs. 2, 3) in the Zalophus arose not 
only from the whole length of the spine of the axis but also from the 
periosteum over the spine of the third cervical. Insertion was upon 
the supraoccipital laterad to the border of the biventer cervicis. In 
the Plwca it was larger and covered both the minor division and the 
inferior oblique as well. Origin was from practically the entire 
length of the axial spine and insertion was upon the occipift from 
the vertex almost to the lateral margin of the semispinalis capitis 
insertion. In Aretocephalus and Eumetoplas origin was .confined to 
the axis. In Odobemis it also “ has attachments to the five posterior 
cervical zygapophyses.” 

M* rectus capitis posterior major acessorius (fig. 3), so termed b^^^ Miller 
and Murie for the animals which they dissected was not distin¬ 
guished in the ZdLopTms^ but in the Phoca arose from the cranial 
border of the axial spine, with insertion upon the occipital between 
the superior oblique and minor rectus. 

M. rectus capitis posterior minor (figs. 2, 3) lay deep to the last. It 
took origin from the dorsal arch of the atlas and inserted upon the 
supraoccipital deep to the last. In the Phoca it was similar save that 
the insertion was situated mediad to the accessory part of the major 
division. 

M. obliquus capitis superior (figs. 2, 3) arose from the transverse 
process of the atlas, with insertion strongly upon the lateral part 
of the occipital plane. 

M. ohliquus interior in the Zalophus arose from the spine of the axis 
deep to the rectus major, with insertion upon the transverse process 
of the atlas. In the Phoca it seemed lo be easily divisible into two 
similar parts. Miller found it single in his Phoca^ however. 

The perineal muscles were not investigated but it was noted that 
the levator ani, apparently occurring in two divisions, was poorly 
developed, or rather that the fibers were coarse and separated by 
much fatty tissue. 

MUSCLES OF THE ANTERIOR LIMB 

MUSCLES OF THE SHOULDER GIRDLE 

M, supraspinatus (figs. 7, 9, 16, 19, 20, 21) was complex in the Zalo- 
phu8^ as is often the case. Origin was from the entire supraspinous 
fossa and anterior surface of the spine. Near the insertion it was 
separable into two slips, the more dorsal inserting upon the tip’ of 
the greater tuberosity with a few fibers passing also to the lesser. 
The second slip inserted upon the greater tuberosity also, just distad 
of the tip. In the Phoca origin was the same, and the muscle' was 
partially divisible ectad, as indicated in Figure 21. Insertion was 
upon the greater tuberosity and upon the ligament extending from 
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the greater to the lesser. In the' animals dissected By Murie and 
Miller this muscle was essentially the same, with minor variations. 

M. infraspinatas (figs. 7, 9,20, 21) in the Zalophus probably had not 
more than one-fifth the strength of the supraspinatus. It arose over 
the spinal two-thirds of the infraspinous space and converged to a 
slip that passed over the lateral head of the femur to insert upon a 
slight ridge upon the lateral base of the greater tuberosity. In the 
Pkoca this muscle was even much smaller—^to a surprising eztmt^ 
Origin was from the deep part of the spine and about one-half of 
the narrow space which constituted the infraspinous part of the 
scapula. It passed craniad over the acromial notch and inserted upon 
the capsule of the shoulder joint adjoining the supraspinatus and 
over the greater tuberosity. 

• The ventral part of the cephalohiuneral is homologous with a part 
of the deltoid. The only remaining part of the latter was the deltoid. 

M. deltoidetts (figs. 7, 9,17,20, 21). In both my specimens this was 
relatively very powerful and overlay almost all of the infra¬ 
spinous part of the scapula. In the ZcULoflim it arose by tendi¬ 
nous and fieshy fibers from the entire posterior border of the spine 
of the scapula and by tough aponeurosis from the dorsal border of 
the infraspinous fossa, although muscle fibers were not found so far 
dorsad near the spine. Insertion was aponeurotic, chiefly along the 
lateral border of the deltoid ridge, but a tendinous slip alsp passed 
to the ectepicondyle of the humerus, and the distal border passed 
inseparably into the substance of the supinator longus. In the 
Phoca origin was only from the caudal border of the spine, with 
insertion partly tendinous upon the caudal border of the deltoid 
crest. In Arctooephcius no mention was made of any junction with 
the supinator longus, but it was stated that a “ tendinous slip goes 
to the fibro-cellular bar lying upon the anterior border of the radius.” 
In Odobemta there was no connection with the supinator longus. 

M. ttres minor (fig. 7) in the ZaZopMts was exceedingly thin but 
broad at origin, which was from the “ teres major fossa,” or the pos¬ 
terior third of the infraspinous space. It apparently fused with the 
subscapularis over the axillary border and the insertion was insep¬ 
arable. In the Phoea it was as broad distad as, but much thinner 
than, the infraspinatus. It arose not as in Zodophus but aponeuroti- 
cally from the distal half of the ridge between the two concavities of 
the infraspinous space, and was located between the latter muscle and 
the triceps. Near insertion the fibers joined the tendinous deep belly 
of the deltoid, and were inseparable. Miller stated that in Phoea 
iMvlma insertion was upon the greater tuberosity and the capsule of 
the joint; but he did not find it in Arctooep}i<0m. In Evmetopiao 
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Murie reported it in close union with the teres major, and in Odo- 
henm he did not succeed in segregating it. 

M. teres major (figs. 7, 9, 21, 22, 2B) in the Zalophus arose from the 
more dorsal part of the axillary border of the, subscapularis and by 
fasciculi from the dorsal quarter or third of the axillary border of 
the bone. The insertion was broadly tendinous at about the middle 
of the humeral shaft and under cover of the biceps. In the Phoca 
it arose over practically the entire axillary half of the infraspinous 
space, including the glenovertebral cartilage. It passed between the 
triceps and the subscapularis to insert upon the well-defined rugosity 
in the bicipital groove of the humerus, slightly proximad to the 
middle. 

JH* subscapularis (figs. 9, 21, 22, 23) exhibited complexity of its 
fibers, as usual. In the ^(doph^is it arose from the entire medial sur¬ 
face of the scapula and even extended over the axillary border, 
while insertion was upon the lesser tuberosity deep to that of the 
episubscapularis. In the Phoca it was exceedingly massive, and 
overhung both the cranial and axillary borders. The latter part was 
partly separable, originating from the ventral border of the gleno- 
-vertebral angle, and might almost be considered as constituting a 
separate muscle. Insertion of the whole was upon the lesser tuber¬ 
osity, in this case larger and more prominent than the greater, a 
fact due chiefly to the power of this muscle. 

M. episubscapularis (figs. 7, 22), in the nomenclature of which I 
follow Miller for convenience, is undoubtedly a division of the sub¬ 
scapularis and was folded over upon a part of the latter in the 
ZaLophm only. It arose from the medial coracovertebral angle and 
border of the scapula and passed over the cranial edge of the sub¬ 
scapularis. It developed a tough tendon within the substance of 
the muscle which branched, one slip going to the lesser tuberosity in 
company with muscle fibers. The other was attached to a faintly 
defined groove upon the medial part of the ridge extending distad 
from this tuberosity and beneath the insertional end of the teres 
major. Upon this tendon and the adjoining dorsal border of the 
teres major the remaining muscle fibers inserted. This muscle has 
been found in all of the eared seals so far dissected, and the walrus 
also. Murie seems to have considered it to be a derivative of the 
supraspinatus in his report on Ewnietopias^ but listed it as a part of 
the subsca!^ular for Odohems. 

M. subscapnlo-capsularis (fig. 9) is found in the Phoca only, and was 
represented by a few fibers arising from the extreme distal part 
of the ^ubscapular surface of the scapula, with insertion upon the 
capsule of the joint and the adjoining base of the lesser tuberosity. 
MUler stated that in Phoca viimlmm it arose from the base of the 
axillary border. 
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MUSCLES OF THE UPPER ASM 

The flexors comprise two single muscles: 

M* biceps brachit (figs. 7, 10, 22, 23) was single and took origin, 
largely by tendon, from the rudimentary coracoid process upon the 
•cranial margin of the glenoid cavity. In both genera it passed 
through the bicipital groove, between the greater and lesser tuber¬ 
osities and was inserted by tendon onto the bicipital rugosity of the 
radius. 

M. brachialis *{&gs. 9, 10, 20, 21, 22) was also single, with origin in 
fhe Zalophm from the cranial half of the proximo-lateral shaft of 
the humerus and from the caudo-lateral border of the deltoid ridge, 
A few of its fibers fused with the supinator longus. In the Phoca 
origin was from-practically the whole of the lateral shaft of the 
humerus caudad of the deltoid ridge. In both animals the muscle 
passed deep between the supinator longus and pronator teres to 
insert by a strong tendon upon the rugosity just distad of the lesser 
sigmoid cavity of the ulna. Murie and Miller wrote that in Emne- 
topim and AretocephcHus this muscle arose by two heads, the two 
together being very similar to the one in my Zdlophm. 

Murie reported a very weak coraco-brachialis in Odobenvs^ but I 
am not at all convinced by his text that he was not mistaken in this. 

In contrast to the paucity of flexors, the extensors of the brachium 
are powerful and specialized, 

M. epitrochlearis (fig. 22) (as of Reighard and Jennings, not the 
<iorsoepitrochlear of some authors) was found in the Zcdophus only, 
but neither Murie nor Miller seem to have encountered a similar 
muscle during, their dissections of eared seals, they, perhaps, Jiaving 
considered it as integral with the triceps. It has, however, all the 
characteristics of a normal epitrochlear as found in so many mam¬ 
mals, save that the great specialization of the long triceps has caused 
the latter to curve around partly superficial to it. It arose from 
the fascia and connective tissue investing the medial part of the 
triceps longus and latissimus dorsL The fibers ceased in the fascia 
•of the ulnar border of the forearm, and thus the insertion had mi¬ 
grated somewhat distad, as have so many other muscles of the 
anterior extremity. 

The true triceps had best be considered as consisting of three 
parts as usual. 

M. triceps longus (figs. 7, 10,16, 17, 20, 21, 22, 23) in the Zalophua 
was divisible into two portions. The more caudal part arose from 
the dorsal third of the slight ridge that bisects (roughly) the in- 
fraspinous space of the scapula, and by an aponeurosis covering the 
teres major. It passed to the olecranon, twisted in a peculiar man¬ 
ner, and was attached rather lightly at this point. It was then ap* 
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parently inseparable from the adjoining part of the lateral* triceps. 
It disappeared in fascia over the ulnar border of the forearm. The 
more cranial division did not really constitute a distinct muscle but 
was easily separable. It arose from the distal half of the central 
ridge of the infraspinous space and was strongly inserted upon the 
medial olecranon and (by fascia) onto the medial epicondyle of the 
femur. In the Phoca I consider this muscle to have been single. 
It arose from the dorsal third of the ridge upon the infraspinous 
space and thence the line of origin curved about the adjoining part of 
the vertebral border of the scapula as far as the spine, in contrast to 
this part of the origin in the Zaloflms which was directed away 
from the spine. It became very thick' and passed over the elbow to 
a rather abrupt insertion upon the superficial fascia of the forearm, 

M. triceps lateralis (figs. 7, 9, IQ, 17,20,21, 23) in the Zalophus arose 
partly from the aponeurosis covering the cranial portion of the 
long head, but chiefly by narrow fasciculi from the latero-caudal 
neck of the humerus. The borders of this muscle were distinct but 
the deep fibers blended with, those of the medial head. With the 
latter there was also some fibrous attacliment to the olecranon but the 
muscle finally passed over this and together with the adjoining part 
of the long head was directed down the ulnar border of the forearm 
and disappeared in fascia above the wrist (in fig. 20 the edge of this 
part of the muscle is shown trimmed away). In the Phoca I list 
this muscle as occurring in two divisions. The more lateral and the 
one shown in figure 21 arose from an area that really constitutes the 
latero-caudo-proximal border of the deltoid ridge, quite to the head of 
the humerus. There is considerable question in my mind as to 
whether the second division does not really belong with! the triceps 
longus—a point difficult to prove by the innervation. But the ox'igin 
was separated from that of the true long triceps by a considerable 
interval and it seems more natural to place it with the lateral division. 
It arose from the distal (cranial) third of the central ridge of the 
infraspinous space, passed down the back of the brachium and joined 
the first division, both inserting upon the more dorsal process of the 
olecranon. 

Jtf. triceps medialis (figs. 9,10, 23) arose from the entire caudal part 
of the shaft of the humerus and was continuous with the anconeus 
externus. Insertion in both genera was upon the expanded radial 
aspect of the olecranon, and slightly from the caudal or dorsal aspect 
as well. 

Miller reported that in. his Phoca and Arotocephalus conditions 
were on the whole very similar to wTiat I found in my seal and sea 
lion, respectively, save that he divided the triceps into four parts— 
dorsi-epitrochlear corresponding to my first division of the long head 
in ZalopJms and long head in Phoca. In his Phoca origin was from 
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the dorsal boi'der of the scapula only. His long head corresponds 
to the lower division of the long head in Zalo'phus and upper division 
of the lateral head in my Phoea. His external head corresponds to 
my lateral head in Zalophm and lower division of the lateral head in 
Phoca. And his inteimal head corresponds to my medial one. Murie 
listed four similar divisions for Ewnetopias and Odobenm, 
Humphry reported that in Phoea the long head reached the paddle, 
which has not been confirmed by anyone since. 

anconeus externas (figs, 9, 10, 20, 21). It is only because Murie 
and Miller listed this as a muscle separate from the medial triceps 
that I follow the same course, for in both my specimens the two were 
fused. In both genera it may be said to originate from the lateral 
epicondyloid ridge, with insertion along the dorsal two-thirds of the 
external border of the olecranon. 

M. anconem internas (figs. 9, 10, 22, 23) has origin from the same 
situation in both ZalopKus and Phoea —^the entepicondylar ridge—^ 
save that in the former it was from the most prominent part of the 
bone, and in the latter, caudad of the entepicondylar foramen, rather 
than from the more prominent part craniad thereto. Insertion of 
both was upon the tuberosity upon the medio-dorsal part of the 
olecranon. 


MUSCLES OP THE FOREARM 

The flexors consist of the following muscles; 

M. palmaris longus (figs. 10, 20, 22, 23) was of phenomenal power in 
the Zalophus and was fused with the flexor carpi ulnaris. The two 
together arose from the entire medial surface of the broad proximal 
half of the ulna, including the olecranon. Certain of the more su¬ 
perficial fibers decussated with those of the border of the triceps 
longus. It rapidly became broadly tendinous (25 mm. wide) as it 
passed over the wrist, was attached (the flexor ulnaris portion) to 
the pisiform, and then spread as in Figure 22, a powerful branch 
going to digit 1, and a weaker to digit 5, deep to its flexor sublimis 
tendon. It is perhaps the strongest flexor of the manus, working 
upon the two borders in an extraordinarily powerful cupping action. 
In the Phoea it was rather small and arose from the olecranon be¬ 
tween the long abductor of the fifth digit and the internal anconeus. 
Its tendon expanded to cover the three medial digits and adjoining 
part of the carpus. 

It is difficult to see why Murie and Miller both made the mistake 
they did in their treatment of this muscle. For Arctocephalus^ Evme- 
topios^ and Ohobenvs^ the palmaris longus of Miller and primus of 
Murie was really a superficial division of the digitorum profundus, 
tentatively termed by me a flexor pollicis longus because of its posi¬ 
tion. Innervation is by the median nerve, and although this fact 
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-was inferentially mentioned by Miller, he did ndt take into accoimt 
that such innervation prevents affinity with the palmaris. There 
was intimate attachment of its tendon to the palmar fascia, indubi¬ 
tably, and ultimately the fusion will probably be complete, but care¬ 
ful dissection proves that the main portion of the tendon extends 
to the pollex. Miller’s palmaris superficialis and Murie’s secimdus 
division were merely the antibrachial extension of the pectoralis, 
which also had intimate connection with the palmar fascia. I found 
nothing whatever in the Phom that could correspond with Miller’s 
second head of the palmaris for the same genus. His first head is 
very similar to the muscle as I found it. 

M. pronator tares (figs. 9, 10, 22, 23) lay mediad of the biceps and 
brachialis. In the Z<do'phu8 it arose in intimate relation with the 
flexor carpi radialis from the proximo-caudal margin of the medial 
epicondyle of the humerus. In the Phoca it was from practically 
the same spot. Insertion in both was upon the radius from near the 
bicipital rugosity to just distad of the process or angle near the 
center of its radial border. 

The ulnaris and radialis muscles of the Mammalia are usually 
rather uniform in their locations, but the digitorum muscles—espe¬ 
cially the flexors—are annoyingly in the habit of occurring in a great 
nvunber of combinations. In many cases these are of such a nature 
that it is unwise to place too much reliance upon the homology as 
indicated by the nomenclature employed, for in this case the innerva¬ 
tion proves to be of little or no aid. Not only does origin vary, but 
the tendons of insertion are often -unreliable as criteria for nomen¬ 
clature—muscle homologous with a poUicis may not reach the 
thumb, or a digit! quinti the fifth digit. The pinnipeds have these 
flexor muscles of such a sort, and I deem it eminently wise not to 
refer to the muscular divisions by name but by number, for they are 
not noT^ to be homologized with any certainty. 

M* Aexor digitorum commufds (figs. 9, 10, 22, 23) in the Zcdophns 
consisted of four separable elements, while in the Phoca there were 
ihree which were separable only at origin. 

Caput 1 (figs. 10, 22) in the ZcHopKus was a part of Murie’s flexor 
sublimis digitorum in Ewnetopias, It arose upon the ulna from 
caudo-mediad of the sigmoid cavity, passed distad directly super¬ 
ficial to the second di-vision and split into three branches which went 
to the three lateral digits. The one to the third proved to be double, 
however, and there seemed to be a broadening of the tendon in the 
direction of digit 2, possibly indicating the relic of a former branch 
at thi^ point. These three tendons were the most superficial of any 
going to their respective digits, the one to the fiftli ultimately passing 
superficial even to the lateral palmaris longus branch. (See fig, 22.) 
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Oafut ^ (figs. 9,10,23) in the Zaloylms was the second part of the 
flexor sublimis of Murie for Eumetopias. It arose from the medial 
epicondyle of the humerus and from, the medio-radial border of the 
ulna from just distad of the coronoid to within a short distance of 
the end of the shaft. Its short tendon partly fused with the deep 
surface of that of the first division and when dissected free it was 
found to go to digit 4 only. In Ewnetopias the two heads of the 
flexor sublimis joined and the tendon sent branches to the four 
lateral di^ts. In this as in Zalophm the tendons of the first two 
divisions were entirely separable from those of the third division. 
In ATctocephalm this part of the fiexor complex was single and there 
was fusion of the tendons with those of the third division. 

Caput 3 (figs. 10, 22) in the Zalophm and Murie’s flexor pro^ 
fundus for Eumetopiax^ arose over the medial radius between the 
biceps, pronator tei’es, interosseous membrane, and to within a short 
distance of the distal end of the shaft. Its tendon sent branches to 
the first three digits. In Ewmetopias origin was from both the ulna 
and radius, and two tendons extended to the poUex, two to the index, 
and one to digit 3. 

Caput J). (figs. 9, 22) in the Zalaphus was a flexor poUicis longus, 
iimervated by a branch of . the median nerv^and homologically a 
division of the flexor profundus, though whether morphologic^y 
the same dmsion of this muscle as its analogue in human anatomy 
is not known. For Eunietopias, with origin the same, Murie termed 
it palmaris longus primus, he believing that its tendon ended in the 
palmar fascia. Of course, such may actually have been the case in 
that genus, but the condition in Zatoplms proves that it is a part of 
the flexor communis. Origin was from the medial epicondyle ad¬ 
joining the flexor carpi radialis. Its tendon passed in the super¬ 
ficial flexor layer and near the-base of metatarsus one it divided into 
two, both branches inserting upon the pollex—^presumably upon its 
first phalanx. 

In ArctocephcHm this complex was considerably different. It arose 
hy three heads which Miller termed as follows: A flexor sublimis, 
from the medial epicondyle with tendon fusing with that of the 
next; a flexor profundus, from the medial surface of the proximal 
ulna; and a flexor pollicis longus, from the medial surface of the 
shaft of the radius and slightly from the Tilna, which joined the 
common tendon of the flexor profundus, and this went to all fiVe 
digits. For Odohenm Murie reported it still different, with the 
sublimis and profundus bellies partially fused, and a flexor pollicis 
radiad. All of these were conjoined to a broad tendinous sheet with 
five branches to the digits. The three divisions named are analogous 
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£o those of man, but there seems to be some doubt as to whether they 
are homologous. 

In the Phoca the flexor digitorum communis arose by three heads. 
Oafut a had origin from the medial epicondyle below the flexor 
carpi radialis; caput 5 had origin from the whole of the medial sur¬ 
face of the olecranon and from two-thirds of the shaft of the ulna; 
while caput c originated from the radius, upon the ulnar side of the 
pronator teres insertion. The three lieads joined to form a very 
broad tendinous band which split into five branches, one going to 
each digit. This was substantially the same as conditions in the 
Phoca vituUim of Miller, who called caput a the flexor sublimis, 
caput 1) the flexor profundus, and caput c a flexor pollicis longus. 
His nomenclature may possibly be correct and the divisions seem to 
be homologous with those of AretocephcSmj but they certainly are 
not with those bearing the same terms for Ev/metopim^ as designated 
by Murie. 

ilf. flexor carpi radialis (figs. 9,22, 23) lay upon the ulnar side of the 
pronator teres. It arose in both animals from the medial epicon¬ 
dyle. In the ZcHophm its tendon inserted chiefly upon metacarpus 
one deep to that of the supinator longus, but a tenuous branch went 
also to metacarpus 2, In the Phoca insertion was also upon meta¬ 
carpus 1 and 2, and probably 3 as well. Miller reported three 
branches to the three metacarpals in Phoca and three in Arciocephoir 
lus to the first two metacarpals and the ligament between the trape¬ 
zium and trapezoid. -In Eumetopias insertion was upon the first 
metacarpal only. 

Ml pronator quadraius (fig. 9). Murie found this muscle in Odohenus 
but not in Eumetopias^ while Miller did not find it at all in Phoca or 
ArctocephaluB, In the Zalophus it was represented by a few fibers 
upon the flexor side of the interosseous membrane, while in the Phoca 
it was weakly though indubitably present. 

M- flexor carpi ulnaris (figs. 10, 21, 22, 23) in the Zaloplms was fused 
with the palmaris longus. It was the ulnaris portion of the latter 
muscle, however, that was attached to the pisiform. In the Phoca it 
was located between and deep to the palmjiris and long abductor of 
digit 5, and was a robust muscle. Origin was from the medial 
olecranol border, with a rather complex insertion, for although there 
was attachment to the pisiform as usual, the main thread of the 
tendon continued to metacarpus 5. In addition a tendinous fascia 
was given off mediad, this forming a second and deeper palmar fascia, 
and this curved deep and laterad to form part of the thick sheath of 
the flexor digitorum communis. In ArctocepTidniB and Eumetopias 
it was very similar to that of Zdophm. In his Phoca Miller reported 
the same condition found by me in the same genus, save that he made 
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no mention of complexity in connection with the sheath of the flexor 
communis. 

M, abductor digiti quinti longus (figs. 10, 21, 23) was really a flexor 
and was served by the ulnar nerve. Its homology is not certain but it 
seems probable that it may be a division of the flexor carpi ulnaris. 
It was present in Phoca only and arose by aponeurosis from the ulnar 
termination of the olecranon and its tendon inserted upon the fir^t 
phalanx of digit 5. 

In the ZdLophus the antibrachial extension of the pectoralis mu^ 
be included with the flexors of the lower arm. In the juvenhl 
specimen this detail proved puzzling, for after the part of the pec¬ 
toral aponeurosis inserting upon the deltoid ridge had been removed 
and the subdermal tissue of the manus dissected free, there remained 
an apparently distinct structure wth muscle fibers attached arising 
from the slight ridge extending from the deltoid crest to the medial 
rim of the trochlea. This emerged from between the biceps and the 
brachialis, and then fused with an extensive and tough sheet of 
fatty fibrous tissue covering the radial border of the forearm and 
metacarpus 1. With this were associated dark fibers apparently 
muscular in character. In Figure 19 this detail is shown as en¬ 
countered in this specimen after removal of the part of the pectoral 
inserting upon the deltoid crest, except that the fibrous tissue ex¬ 
tending farther upon the cranio-lateral part of the forearm is repre¬ 
sented as having been cut away. In a fresh, adult female, however, 
it was at once seen that this was a part of the deep^pectoral, which, 
in a tendinous sheet, inserted upon the humerus for the entire len^h 
of its shaft, extending quite to the pollex, and with it was associated 
a thick, fatty, fibrous layer, entirely nonmuscular in this adult, 
that was most extensive over the anterior or radial border of the arm 
and acted not only as a buffer or shock absorber, but materially 
broadened the forearm. The fleshy part of the pectoralis that cov¬ 
ered the proximal part of the medial forearm was erroneously desig¬ 
nated as a superficial layer of the palmaris longus by Murie for 
Exmietofim^ and by Miller for Arctocephalud, 

Tlie extensors of the antibrachium were as follows: 

M. extensor digUomm commums (figs. 9, 10, 20, 21) was the most 
superficial of the forearm extensors, and arose in a thin sheet from 
the lateral epicondyle of the humerus. Its tendon passed beneath 
the dorsal carpal ligament close to that of the extensor pollicis 
longus and in both animals a branch was sent to each of the four 
lateral digits. This is Miller’s primus division of this muscle in his 
Phoca. In Arctocephahi^ he stated that it split into two slips, one 
being the same as I found the extensor commums in ZalopJms and the 
second constituting an extensor minimi digiti. In Eumstofim and 
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Odohembs the slip representing this muscle split into three tendons 
passing to the three middle digits. 

M. extensor digifomm latertdh (figs. 9,10,20, 21) is, in most mammals, 
a more fitting name for this muscle than its homologue, extensor 
digiti quinti proprius. In the ZalopJms it was located between and 
partly deep to those of the extensores communis and carpi ulnaris. 
It arose from the distal part of the lateral epicondyle and the lateral 
radial ligament in such a position that tension could be applied only 
during flexion of the forearm; It was a weak and slender muscle 
whose fine tendon split first into two, the lateral branch going to the 
lateral border of the fifth metacarpal. The medial branch again 
divided into two, sending one tendon to the medial side of metacarpus 
6 and another to the adjoining border of the fourth. In the Phom 
this muscle was quite complex and occurred in three parts which 
were not completely divisible proximad. Origin was considered to 
be from the lateral epicondyle only, although there was quite firm 
attacliment to the capsule of the joint over the head of the radius. 
Three tendons developed from as many muscular ^slips which passed 
ectad of the long extensor of the pollex. The more ulnar of these 
split into two branches which extended to metacarpals 4 and 5. The 
more radial also split into two, extending to metacarpals 2 and 3, 
while the deeper (not shown in fig. 21) inserted upon the ulnare. 
For this muscle in Ewnetopim Murie recognized two divisions, equal 
together to my one. One was a minimi digiti, with tendons to digits 
4 and 5, and the other a medii digiti, with tendons to digits 3 and 5. 
In Otodenus these tendons went only to digits 4 and 5. Miller con¬ 
sidered that for Arctoceph<]d'ii8 there was a single head of origin for 
the communis digitorum and minimi digiti. The latter divided into 
three main branches going to metacarpals 4 and 5. For Phoea^ 
Miller termed this division the extensor communis secundus, men¬ 
tioning no divisions of the muscle itself but that it split into four 
tendons, passing to the four lateral metacarpals. 

The structure referred to above as the lateral radial ligament de¬ 
serves mention. It occurred in the ZdLofhm only, as a broad, tough 
band extending from the lateral epicondyle over the lateral aspect 
of the radius to somewhat distad of its middle. It covered the 
supinator brevis and was continuous along its border with the inter¬ 
osseous membrane where this adjoined. Its function was as its 
name implies—^to add great strength to the joint. It was not an out¬ 
growth of the normal capsular ligament of the elbow, for it not only 
had some vestige of muscle fibers associated with it but seemed to be 
served by the dorsal interosseous nerve, whidi indicated that it may 
have been a relic of some primitive division of the common extensor 
group of the digits. No mention was made of such a structure in 
other eared seals. 
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M. txiensw metacarpi pollids (figs. 10, 20, 21) arose in the ZaZopTius 
from the whole of the fossa of the lateral nlna that was situated 
upon the radial side of its prominent lateral ridge, and extended in 
origin two thirds the length of the shaft. It ran obliquely across 
the radius and its tendon passed through the large groove upon the 
cranio-lateral termination of the radius. It then passed to a double 
insertion, the first to the medial base of metacarpus 1^ and the other 
to the first phalanx of the same digit. In the Phocd it arose from 
the whole of the lateral face of the olecranol plate save the extreme 
ulnar tip. Its tendon inserted as normal upon the base of metacar¬ 
pus 1. This was termed extensor ossi metacarpi pollicis by Murie 
and Miller. From the former’s description, insertion in Emnetopias 
and Odobenus seems to have resembled that in my Phoom^ but the 
tendon was much weaker in the latter animal. 

M, extensor pollicis longns (figs. 10, 20, 21) in the Zdophus arose 
from that part of the fossa on the lateral, ulna that was situated upon 
the ulnar side of its prominent ridge. Its very broad tendon ex¬ 
tended obliquely across the carpus and was inserted upon the dor¬ 
sum of the first phalanx of the pollex. In the Phoca it arose from 
the ulnar tip of the lateral olecranon and for some little distance 
distad, while insertion was as in Zalophus. For Emietopias Murie 
termed this muscle extensor pollicis et indicis but noted no differ¬ 
ences, and it is Miller’s extensor primi internodii pollicis. In the 
latter’s Phoca rntdina origin was from the j)Osterior third of the 
ulna. 

. M. extensor carpi nlnaris (figs. 9,10, 20,21) in the Zcdophus appeared 
■v^ery similar in its proximal portion to the extensor communis. It 
arose by aponeurosis from the radial two-thirds of the olecranol 
border of the ulna beneath the lateral anconeus. Its rather slender 
tendon passed to the lateral manus and was inserted upon the lateral 
border of metatarsus 5. In the Phoca origin was from the lateral 
epicondyle of the humerus, while insertion was normal as in 
Zdophm, 

M, extensor carpi radialis (figs. 9,10,20,21) was single in its muscula^ 
portion and arose from just dorsad of the lateral epicondyle proper. 
It extended next laterad to the supinator longus and its tendon was 
seen to be double. In the Zalophus these are doubly inserted into 
the lateral border of metacarpus 1 and the medial border of metacar¬ 
pus 2. In the Phom one tendon went to metacarpus % and the other 
sent two branches to metacarpals 2 and 3 respectively. As this inser¬ 
tion was different from anything reported for the genus, I was 
careful to verify it. Miller wrote that in Phoca viPuZina insertion 
was upon the first and second metacarpals, while in P. harbata it was 
upon the second only. 

86377—28-6 
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M. sapiiwtor longus (figs. 9,10, 20^ 21, 23) in the Zf&ofhm was spe¬ 
cialized. Origin was from the more caudal portion of the lateral 
shaft of the humerus extending quite to the head and partially be¬ 
tween the brachialis and triceps. This excepts the deltoid crest, from 
the distal termination of which arose but a few fasciculi of this 
muscle. It then passed between the brachialis and extensor carpi 
radialis and was joined by the more distal part of the deltoid. Its 
tendon was inserted upon the most prominent part of the radial 
aspect of the distal termination of the radius, just deep to the tendon 
of the extensor metacarpi pollicis. In the Phooa origin was much 
more restricted and more caudad, and there was no connection with 
ihe deltoid. Murie stated that in Ewneto'pi'Os this muscle had two 
heads, the second from the deltoid crest, but I judge that there 
was little difference from conditions in the ZcHo'phm. From the 
description of AiKtooefTidlus the origin in this animal was more 
extensive. 

M. supinator brevis (figs. 9, 10, 20, 21) had its usual complex origin, 
chiefly from the capsule of the elbow joint, but also upon the lateral 
condyle of the hmnerus as indicated. (Fig. 9.) Insertion in both 
animals was upon the cranio-lateral part of the radius from its head 
to the pronator teres angle. 

The short muscles of the manus of these two families of pinnipeds 
were adequately investigated by Murie and Miller, and as they ai'e 
not particularly pertinent to the present report, they are here omitted. 

MUSCLES OF THE POSTERIOR LIMB 

MUSCLES OF THE HIP 

The hypaxial muscles or psoal complex presented no especial diffi¬ 
culties in Zalopkus^ but in the Phoea they were extremely closely 
associated, peculiar, and withal so tender that nice dissection was 
entirely out of the question. Miller found these muscles different 
in each phocid which he dissected, his descriptions are too involved, 
and at least one error is indicated, for his magnus did not go to the 
limb. His contribution is therefore of slight aid in this respect, nor 
am I able to homologize things entirely to my own satisfaction. 

M. psoas minor (figs. 11, 24) in the ZalopJms was rather small and 
arose apparently from all the lumbar vertebrae, but cramad the asso¬ 
ciation with the quadratus lumborum was so close that one can not 
distinguish between the two muscles with certainty. A very slender 
separate head also arose from the centrum of the last lumbar, joining 
the remainder by a small tendon. The whole became stoutly tendi¬ 
nous and inserted upon the pectineo-psoal process of the innominate. 
In the Phoea the part that indubitably represented this muscle was 
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the mo^t medial of the divisions and also small. It arose apparently 
from the last three lumbars and inserted slenderly^upon the pectineal 
process. Conditions have been essentially similar in the other pin¬ 
nipeds dissected, including a small Phoca mtulmm by Miller; but in 
the case of a large specimen of this species the same author stated 
that this muscle was enormous and much larger than the psoas major, 
which seems to indicate that an error was made in either one or 
the other. 

M. psoas magnus (figs. 11,12,13,24) in the Zaloph/us was less robust 
at the original but larger at the insertional end than the minor 
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division. Origin was from the last two lumbars and the extreme 
anterior sacrum. It pa^ed beneath (dorsad of) the minor and be¬ 
tween the rectus femoris and pectineus, and inserted tendinously 
upon the lesser trochanter. It is difficult to understand the condi¬ 
tions in Miller’s A^otocephalus^ or in his other pinnipeds for that 
matter. In my Phooa there was no difficulty about the insertion 
which was with the iliacus upon the medial tuberosity of the tibia. 
In this tender specimen, however, origin was entirely inseparable 
from a great mass of muscle extending from the thorax to insert 
•chiefly upon the ventral part of the medio-cranial face of the ilium. 
.About any such insertion in his specimens Miller mentions notliing. 
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A small slip also separated from this mass to insert upon the psoas 
process of the yentral ilium. The homology of this large mass of 
muscle is very uncertain, but it may provisionally be termed psoas 
tertius. (Figs. 11, 24.) 

Murie considered that in Eumetopias either the two psoas muscles 
had fused or the true psoas minor was absent, the two muscles of 
this group therefore consisting of a psoas and an iliacus. For Odo- 
hemis he said that the two psoas were closely united, and inserted by 
a common tendon upon the ilio-pectineal eminence-^an interpreta- 
tion that is open to question. 

M. Uiacm (figs. 11, 12, 13, 24) was not entirely distinct. In the 
ZdLophus it was very small, arising from the ventral border of the 
ilium in intimate relation with the final slip of the quadratus lum- 
borum. It inserted with the psoas magnus upon the lesser trochanter. 
In the Phoca its fibers were inseparable from the part of the psoas 
tertius which joined the ventral ilium, while insertion was with the 
psoas magnus upon the medial tuberosity of the tibia. This muscle 
seems invariably to be present in pinnipeds. 

M. tensor fasciae femoris (figs. 12, 17) arose from the lumbodorsal 
fascia, in the Zalophm reaching the middorsal line over the last 
two lumbar vertebrae. In the Phoca the exact*^ bounds of the muscle 
could not be so well defined because of the condition of the specimen. 
Insertion in both was upon the lateral part of the patella. 

M. glutens maxmus (figs. 12,16,17) in the Zaiophus had oxdgin con¬ 
tinuous craniad with the biceps femoris over the spines of the three 
sacral vertebrae. It passed over the proximal part of the greater 
trochanter, to be inserted upon the disto-lateral part of the same,, 
but not appreciably onto the shaft of the femur. In the Phoca this 
muscle was very heavy, indeed, and arose by aponeurotic fascia 
over the middorsal space included between all four sacral and first 
two caudal vertebrae. It quickly converged to a tendinous insertion 
along the entire lateral border of the shaft of the femur from the 
lateral condyle to the distal part of the greater trochanter, although 
over the middle of this space there seemed to be no actual attachment 
to the bone. In both Eunietopias and ArctocepJicd/us two heads were 
reported, but the separation seems to have been incomplete. At any 
rate, insertion was upon the shaft of the femur as well as the greater 
trochanter, thus resembling the condition in my Phoca rather than 
the Zalophus, Miller wrote that in Phoca mt'idina there were also* 
two heads and that one of them arose from the iliuin. 

M. gluteus meditts (figs. 11, 12, 16, 17) in the Zalophus arose from 
the anterior border of the ilium, and this part was not covered by 
the gluteus maximus. Near the insertion it was separable, except, 
at its ventral border, into two thin sheets, these forming a V-shaped, 
tendinous attachment to the greater trochanter. In the Phoca this 
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muscle and the pyriformis of the present specimen were inseparable, 
the two parts being distinguished only by a faint line presumably 
between them ectomediad. Origin of the two together was from all 
but the ventral part of the “ lateral ” surface of the ilium practically 
to the acetabular border and thence upon the sacrum over the second 
sacral vertebrae, and upon the ridge extending to the transverse 
plate of the third sacral. Insertion was almost entirely fleshy upon 
the flattened part of the greater trochanter. In Evmietopids Murie 
reported origin as also from the sacrum, presumably the spines. 

M. gluteus mimmus (figs. 11, 12, 16) in the ZalopJms seemed to be 
partially divisible, along its dorsal border only, into three slips. It 
arose from the lateral surface of the cranial half of the ilium and 
from two-thirds of the vertebral border, with a few fibers from the 
ventral surface of the ilio-sacral ligament. Insertion was strongly 
upon the greater trochanter. In the Phoca this muscle was entirely 
covered by the medius. It arose from the ventral fossa and ridge 
adjoining the “ lateral ’’ surface of the ilium. Insertion was some¬ 
what tendinous upon the dorso-medial part of the greater trochanter. 

M. gluteus quartus (figs. 11, 12). No slip representing this muscle 
was mentioned by either Murie or Miller. In my Zalophus^ how¬ 
ever, it could not be ignored. It was very slender and arose from the 
ilium craniad of the femoral process and with attachment also to the 
tendon of the rectus. It passed just superficial to the latter muscle to 
insert upon the greater trochanter in the angle between the insertions 
of the glutei medius and minimus. 

M, pyrUormh (figs. 12,16) in the Zalophm was easily separable from 
the gluteus minimus, caudad of which it lay. It arose from the last 
two sacral vertebrae beneath the caudal portion of the ilio-sacral 
ligament, and converged to a tendinous insertion upon the greater 
trochanter. In the Phoca^ as mentioned, this muscle was inseparable 
from the gluteus medius. In Phoca vituUna Miller separated it 
with care. 

After disposing of the gluteal-pyriformis mass, the complex con¬ 
sisting of the gemelli, obturator internus and adductor posticus ap¬ 
peared in the seal as consisting of a single, strong, well-rounded 
muscle and much care was necessary in its dissection, partly, of 
course, because of the extreme tenderness of the fibers. 

M. gemellus superior (figs. 11,12) lay next caudad to the pyriformis. 
In the ZdlopTim it was-a much weaker muscle, arising from the 
superior border of the ischium just caudad of the acetabulum. In¬ 
sertion was upon the caudal aspect of the greater trochanter dorsad 
of the obturator fossa. In the Phoca origin was relatively farther 
caudad, and its tendon joined the other which, in turn, joined that 
of the obturator internus inserting into the trochanteric fossa of the 
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femur, Murie stated that in Evmetopim origin 'vpas from the sacrjl 
vertebrae, which seems unlikely. 

M. obturator interms (figs. 12,16) arose from the inner border of the 
obturator foramen and its membrane, passed over the dorsal border 
of the ischium between and in close association with the two gemelli, 
and inserted by the usual tendon into the trochanteric fossa of the 
femur. 

M. gemellus inferior (figs. 11, 12,16, 24) in both animals arose from 
a similar area upon the dorsal border of the ischium—^roughly the 
second quarter of the distance from the acetabulum to the caudal 
border. In the PAoca, however, there was in addition a strong 
tendon arising from the bicipital process and disappearing in the 
substance of the muscle. In the Zalopkus insertion was upon the side 
of the greater trochanter, between the obturator internus and quad- 
ratus femoris. 'At first glance it seemed to be a part of the latter 
muscle. In the Phoea its tendon joined the insertion of the obturator 
internus. For Ewnetopias insertion was given as between the greater 
and lesser trochanters. Miller referred to this muscle in parts of his 
text but did not describe it. 

M. quadratas femoris (figs. 11,12,16) in the Zalophus arose from the 
dorsal half of the caudal border of the ischium, bormded dorsad by 
the gemellus inferior, ventrad chiefly by adductor 1, and mediad by 
the obturator extemus. Insertion was along the entire latero-caudal 
border of the femur. In Aretocephahis insertion was said to be upon 
the “lower half of the posterior border of the great trochanter.” 
For Eumetopias Murie gave insertion as the outer side of the lesser 
trochanter. The muscle is absent in the Phocidae, 

M. obturator exterms (figs. 11, 12) in the ZcHophus arose not just 
from the border of its foramen, but from a considerable area of bone 
caudad and ventrad, and from aU but the dorsal part of the obturator 
membrane. Insertion was tendinous near the disto-caudal part of the 
greater trochanter. In the Phoca origin was much more restricted. 
It arose from the obturator membrane only over its dorsal and 
cranial parts, from the bone anterior to the obturator foramen, and 
from the dorso-cranial part of the pubis, the latter part of the muscle 
having almost the appearance of a separate slip. Insertion was par¬ 
tially tendinous into the obturator fossa of the femur. In Evmeto- 
pias insertion was said by Murie to be onto the lesser trochanter, 
while in Mirrnmga insertion was upon the greater trochanter; but in 
this MUler was probably mistaken, as he was, at least for P. Jmpida, 
when-he stated that the adductors are absent in the Phocinae, for the 
adductors constitute the ectal part of his obturator extemus, and he 
evidently missed the deeper and very small latter muscle. 
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MUSCLES OF THE THIGH 

There was evident a decided tendency toward fusion of the gracilis, 
semimembranosus, and semitendinosus of Phoea^ and the three to¬ 
gether formed a great muscle mass with a single prime function. 
No such tendency was found in Zalophm. 

semmembranosns (figs. 11, 13, 24) of Zalophus occurred in two 
parts. The posterior (really the inferior) arose from the caudal 
border of the iscliium adjoining the symphysis and the origin of 
the gracilis. Insertion was narrow and fascial beneath the caudal 
border of the gracilis. The anterior division, of about the same size, 
arose from the caudal border of the ischium dorsad of the origin of 
the posterior part. Fascial insertion upon the cranial border of the 
tibia was entad of the cranio-dorsal border of the .gracilis and was 
entirely hidden by the latter. In the Phoca this muscle was single 
and arose along the caudal border of the ischium, the more caudal 
part being incompletely separable from the gracilis, under cover of 
which muscle it extended to a fleshy insertion not directly upon the 
tibia but upon the heavy aponeurosis investing the ventral belly of 
the semitendinosus. For both Eumetopias and Odobenm Murie 
called this muscle semitendinosus. In Arotocephahis it was single, 
while Miller reported it double for Phoca. 

M. semiieniinosus (figs. 11,18,16,17,24) in the Zalophus arose from 
over the spines of the third to sixth or seventh caudal vertebrae, with 
fascial insertion upon the distal quarter of the shaft of the tibia (not 
including the malleolus). In the Phoca it occurred in two parts 
which were entirely distinct at origin but apparently fused more 
distad. The posterior division was the more superficial and much 
the larger. It arose robustly from the transverse processes of the 
first three caudal vertebrae. The anterior division arose by tendi¬ 
nous fascia from the caudal border of the ischium along an area 
adjacent to the semimembranosus but not reaching the dorsal spin^. 
The insertional end of both parts together developed a stout aponeu¬ 
rosis attached along the cranial border of the tibia and the ham¬ 
string tendon. This is the muscle which Murie termed semimem¬ 
branosus. It was single also in Odobetms^ Emnefopiaa, and Arctoce- 
phalm. 

In both animals the aponeurosis of insertion of these hamstring 
muscles ended in the tough fascia and connective tissue over the heel. 
In Phoca especially it may be said to end in a sort of ligament which 
extended from the head of the fibula to the most prominent part of 
the external malleolus, and there was also substantial anchorage in 
the fibrous tissue beneath the calcaneal tendon. 

M. biceps temoris (figs. 11,12,13,16,17) in the Zdlophm occurred in 
three main parts. The more superficial portion of the long head was 
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indeed a very remarkable muscle, origin extending from the spine 
of the second to that of the seventh caudal vertebrae. The fibers 
extended caudo-laterad to a tough sheet of aponeurosis covering the 
side of the lower leg and stretching from the outer condyle of the 
femur, the adjoining part of the tibia, and to the distal extremity 
of the shank. In Ewmetopias and Odobenus origin was a trifle 
farther caudad. A posterior head was very narrow and arose under 
the caudal border of the main muscle, but its insertion was merely 
a distal continuation of that of the main mass. This max be the 
muscle termed by Miuie a levator ani. The socalled short head of 
the biceps was but a couple of centimeters in width and arose partly 
from the transverse process of the second sacral vertebra and partly 
from the sacro-iliac ligament. It inserted upon the aponeurotic sheet 
investing the dorsal border of the distal fibula. 

In the PJwca the biceps occurred in two divisions. The super¬ 
ficial arose by a sti'ong, tendinous origin from the dorsal spine of 
the ischium. It spread fanwise to a fascial insertion over the proxi¬ 
mal seven-eighths of the lateral part of the tibia. It is thus seen 
that in the ZalopJim this muscle was in the form of a parallelogram, 
closely binding the shank to the vertebral column, while in the 
Plioca it was in the form of a triangle with pivotal apex upon the 
ischium, theoi’etically permitting much more freedom of movement. 
The deep division of the biceps of the Phoca was narrow and strap¬ 
shaped, with fleshy origin foom the transverse plate of the third 
sacral vertebra, and aponeurotic insertion over the distal fibula. 
This corresponds with the short head of Zcdophm. 

Murie termed the short head in EvmietopidB the sacro-peroneus, 
and Lucae designated the heads as ischio-tibialis and sacro-fibularis. 
In Arctocephcdus there were three divisions, much as in Zalophus. 

M, sartorias (figs. 11,12,13, 16, 17, 24) in the Zcdopkiis occurred in 
two distinct slips. The proper one was very slender, arising from the 
ventral angle of the iliac border with insertion upon the medial 
patella partly deep to the tensor fasciae. The second arose from the 
cranial part of the ventral border of the ilium and had fascial inser¬ 
tion upon the medial tuberosity of the tibia mediad to and continuous 
with that of the first division. In the Phoca it was single, arising 
from the ventral angle of the ilium with insertion upon the patella 
continuous with and mediad to the insertion of the tensor fasciae. 
Miller reported it as single in Phoca and double in Arctoeephakis^ 
and Murie found it single in Ewnetopias and Odobenvs, 

M. reetas femoris (figs. 11,12,16,17, 24, 25, 26) was a robust muscle 
arising from the femoral process of the ilium cranio-ventrad of the 
acetabulum, which is prominent in ZaHophm but indicated only by a 
roughened area in therPJi^ea, Insertion was upon the patella deep to 
the sartorius and tensor fasciae femoris. 
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The vasti were separable into two divisions only. 

M, vastus lateralis (figs. 12, 25, 26) arose from the dorso-cranial part 
of the greater trochanter and for a very short distance distad along 
the lateral border. Insertion was upon the lateral patella and 
slightly upon the capsule of the joint. Miller considered that the 
vastus externus of all the pinnipeds which he dissected arose from 
the entii'e lateral border of the femur, and Murie from the “ anterior 
surface of the femur,” but I deem the true origin to be more restricted. 

M. vastus profundus (figs*. 12, 25, 26) evidently comprised a fused 
vasti femoris and medius. In the Zalophus origin was from prac¬ 
tically the entire cranial surface of the femur, and in the Phoca^ fi‘om 
only the proximal half. Insertion in both was the medial 

patella and adjoining part of the capsule of the knee partly deep to 
the insertion of the rectus femoris. Miller designated the deeper 
vastus as the crureus, and Murie, the vastus internus. 

The adductors consisted of the following muscles: 

M, pectineus (figs. 11, 12, 24) in the Zalophus arose from the dorso- 
caudal slope of the pectineo-psoas process of the innominate and the 
tendon of the psoas minor adjoining. Insertion was upon the distal 
border of the lesser trochanter adjoining that of adductor 6. In the 
Phoca origin was longer, from the border of the publis for a short 
distance directly caudad of the pectineo-psoas jjrocess.” Insertion 
was also fleshy upon the proximo-medial portion of the caudal aspect 
of the femoral shaft, or close to the corresponding position of the 
lesser trochanter of ZaLophm^ absent in the Phoca. In Arctocepha- 
Im origin was much as I found it in Phoca. Miller considered that 
this muscle was Murie’s adductor brevis primus, and that there was 
really a second division, termed pectineus for Eumetopias and Odo- 
benus^ and called by Miller for ArctocepJialua pectineo-superficialis 
vel femoralis. Both Murie’s and Miller’s treatment of the pectineo- 
adductor complex is irrational. There is no good reason, morpho¬ 
logically, for considering that the pectineus has taken upon itself com¬ 
plexity. The pectineus of Murie and the pectineo-superficialis vel 
femoralis of Miller were, in fact, clearly a subdivision of the true 
adductor mass. 

M. gracilis (figs. 11,13, 24) in both animals was incompletely double 
at origin, the two heads being separated, craniad only, by the rectus 
abdominis. The more ectal arose midventrad, its fibers decussating 
with those of its antimere, and the more entad from the symphysis 
and the ischium laterad thereto. Insertion was fascial, in the 
Zalophus along the middle third, and in the Phoca the distal half, of 
the tibia. In the latter animal there seemed to be a slender tendon or 
ligament developing from this fascia and passing over the medial 
malleolus and joining the plantar fascia. In Odobenus insertion 
was upon almost the entire shaft of the tibia. 
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Fia. 26. —Cbanio-ijl*iebal aspect op the stjpbepicial mus¬ 
cles OP THE LEFT POSTERIOR LIMB OP PHOCA HISPIDA 




w PEDOEEDIITOS Of THE KATIOITAL, MUSEUM - 

In no respect, perhaps, does the tendency for subdivision of the 
muscles of the posterior limb of Zalophm and fusion of those of 
PTwgo^ appear more pronounced than in the adductor muscles and 
certain others near them. The adductors, however, when these show 
complexity, is one of the groups which it is as yet not only unwise 
but actually misleading to attempt to homologize too precisely with 
the human divisions, and we must know far more regarding the 
lower Mammalia than we now do before such a course can be taken 
with confidence. The reason for this is that save for a part of the 
adductor magnus, little can be proved by the innervation, and it is 
both simpler and more satisfactory to refer to a number of divisions 
by number. In Zalophfm I began at the most caudaul division and 
worked craniad. (Figs. 11, 12, 13, 24.) 

Adductor I in the Zaloplms was thin and arose fi'om the caudal 
border of the ischium between the origins of the semimembranosus 
anticus and quadratus femoris. It 'passed^laterad to all the othjgr 
adductors to a fascial insertion over the medial tuberosity of the 
tibia and onto a slight ridge extending along the distal border of the 
medial condyle of the femur. 

Addnctores 2 et 3 were apparently indivisible at origin, which was 
along the caudal half of the pubis laterad of the symphysis and that 
part of the ischial border that lay ventrad of the obturator foramen. 
These two divisions were undoubtedly homologous with at least a part 
of the true adductor magnus, for the femoral artei*y passed between 
their insertional parts. At the middle of the muscle the more ventral 
fibers separated into a ribbonlike slip—^adductor 2—extending to a 
ridge upon the medial condyle of the femur. The deeper part, consti¬ 
tuting adductor 3, inserted upon a long, narrow area stretching over 
the caudal surface of the femur from the distomedial greater tro¬ 
chanter to a point upon the medial border of the shaft midway be¬ 
tween the lesser trochanter and the condyle. On the bone this is indi¬ 
cated by a barely perceptible ridge, corresponding to the usual linea 
aspera. 

Adductor 4 was small and arose from the pubic border just craniad 
of the origin of divisions 2 and 3. It passed deep (niediad) to both 
of the last, broadened somewhat and inserted upon a slight ridge 
extending over the caudal shaft of the femur from distad of the 
middle of the greater to the lesser trochanter. 

Adductor 5 was also very narrow, arising along the pubic border 
from the pectineo-psoas process to adductor 4. It passed superficial 
(mediad) to all the other adductors in this area to a fascial inser¬ 
tion over the medial epicondyle of the femur. This is the pectineus 
of Murie. 

Adductor 6 arose from the pubis immediately deep to division 5, 
and inserted narrowly upon the disto-lateral border of the lesser 
trochanter. 
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The much simpler adductors of Pkoca may be termed as follows: 

Aiductoat antims (figs. 11,12, 24) was a small muscle next caudad to 
the pectineus and of about the same size. Origin was from the border 
of the pubis and insertion was mediad to that of the pectineus upon 
the shaft of the femur, but there was no appreciable osteological 
indication of the fact. 

Adinctor posticus (figs. 11, 12, 17, 24) was a very broad sheet of 
muscle arising from the caudal half* of the pubic border and over 
the lateral surface of all of the ischium save the more caudal por¬ 
tion. It converged to an insertion that was largely tendinous upon 
the prominence upon the femur just laterad of the trochanteric fossa. 

Murie indicated that there were six adductors in Eumetopias, As 
already mentioned, his adductor brevis primus is the true pectineus, 
and what he termed pectineus is my adductor 5. I am unable to 
determine the exact number of adductor divisions in Arctoeepi/iim 
but judge tliat conditions were very similar to those in my Zalopbrn. 
Mller wrote that the adductors are absent in Phooa^ but it is evi¬ 
dent that he mistook the two adductors for the obturator externus 
and did not dissect deeply enough to encounter the latter muscle, 
restricted as it is in this genus. 

MUSCLES OF THE LEG 

M, gastrocnemius (figs. 12, 26, 27,28) was single in the Zalopkus and 
arose from the well-defined ridge upon the medial epicondyle of the 
femur and the capsule of the joint. It crossed to the outer side of 
the shank and developed a tendon (first upon its medial border) 
which was inserted upon the calcaneum. In the Phoca this muscle 
was double. The medialis was very heavy, with fleshy origin from 
the caudal surface of the well developed medial epicondyle. An 
internal tendon developed upon which the fibers from both bellies 
of the muscle inserted. The tendon narrowed and was attached 
to the calcaneum. The luteralis was not one-tenth the size of the 
medial division. It arose by a slender tendon from the lateral epi¬ 
condyle of the femur, and joined the tendon of the medial division 
distad of the muscular part. 

M. plantaris (figs. 12,25,27,28) in the Zdlophus was about one-third 
the size of the gastrocnemius. It arose from the lateral epicondyle 
of the femur in very intimate relation with, and between, the popli- 
teus and peroneus longus. It passed deep to the tendon of the gas¬ 
trocnemius, over the groove upon the medial calcaneum, and thence 
to the plantar fascia. With care two layers of this were dissected 
free. The more superficial divided into four tendons between the 
five digits, and each of these again divided, the branches rimning 
to the borders of the adjoining digits. The deeper layer also sepa¬ 
rated into four branches, these constituting sheaths for the flexor 
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longus tendons extending to the four lateral digits. These last 
entered the sheaths from their deep sides near the metatarsal-phalan¬ 
geal joints. In the Phoca the plantaris was much larger than the 
lateral, but smaller than the medial, gastrocnemius. It had an ex¬ 
tensive fleshy origin from the caudal surface of the lateral epicondyle, 
the head being really separable into two parts, one arising from the 
ridge at this point and the other from the slight furrow adjoining. 
Its slender tendon passed mediad from beneath the gastrocnemius 
and over the depression between the calcaneum and astragalus. It 
then extended not to the superficial layer of the plantar fascia but 
deeper, to an attachment upon the plantar surface of the flexor 
hallucis longus. Its tendinous fibers continued, however, appar¬ 
ently to the fourth digit only. 

M. soleus (figs. 13, 25, 2T) is present in the otariids only. In 
ZciLofhus it was very thin at origin and robust at insertion. It arose 
by aponeurosis from the head of the fibula and by muscle fibers from 
the caudal border of the shaft as well as from the aponeurosis cover¬ 
ing the peroneus brevis. Insertion was entirely fleshy upon the dor¬ 
sal surface of the calcaneal extension deep to the tendon of the 
gastrocnemius. This muscle was very closely involved with the 
peronei brevis and digiti quinti. It is lacking in the Phocidae. 

M* popliieus (figs. 12, 13, 27, 2S) in the Zalofhm was extensive but. 
thin. Origin was by a tough tendon from the depression between 
the lateral condyle proper and the condyloid ridge, and by muscle* 
fibers from the capsule of the joint, and was in intimate relationship* 
with the plantaris. The belly expanded as usual and near the in¬ 
sertion, especially proximad, it divided into two thin sheets to allow 
for the passage of the internal lateral ligament. Insertion was upom 
the medial border of the shaft of the tibia from a point slightly 
distad of the head practically to the center of the shaft, but there' 
was no osseous indication of its position. In the Phoca this muscle 
was rather thick but relatively narrow. Its tendon arose from the* 
pit cradiad of the lateral condyle, origin being a bit smaller than in 
Zcdophm^ and some of the muscle fibers also arose from the capsule' 
of the joint. Insertion was less than 25 mm. in length and at quite* 
some distance from the head. 

The flexor and extensor tendons to the digits have a habit, iiu 
diverse sorts of mammals, of wandering about, and the homologue* 
of a hallucis or a digiti quinti muscle may be foimd to extend to* 
some other digit besides the hallux or the fifth digit, respectively.. 
Hence one can not always judge by insertion, nor by origin either,, 
regarding the name of a muscle. When the innervation is not diag¬ 
nostic the matter may become extremely difficult. Such is the state* 
of affairs concerning the long flexors of ZaLo^lvm and Phoca. The 
one that extends to the hallnx in the former does not do so in the* 
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latter and vice versa. In the former the more medial arose directly 
superficial to the lateral. My nomenclature is based on the fact that 
in the Phooa the muscle which I term the digitorum longus was 
located in its normal position media d to the hallucis, and in both my 
animals, the digitorum tendon is the one located nearer the calca- 
neum than the hallucis where they both pass over the heel. It is 
fully realized that the positions of the tendons at this iioint could 
be transposed, but it is necessary to have some criterion and as both 
muscles are served by the tibial nerve, homologizing by the innerva¬ 
tion in such specialized mammals would not be dependable. 

M. Sexor digitoram longus (figs. 13,27, 28) in the Zalophus arose deep 
to the popliteus and superficial to the flexor hallucis longus. Its 
origin was from the caudo-medial part of the head of the fibula and 
from the strong tibio-fibular ligament which stretched from the 
head of the latter bone to a point distad three-quarters the length of 
the tibial shaft, which ligament marked the medial border of the 
deep fascia of the shank. The tendon from this muscle passed over 
the more lateral of the two grooves upon the medial border of the 
caudal tibia, expanded and joined the tendon of the hallucis longus 
upon its deep surface. The two layers could be dissected apart, 
however, when it was seen that the digitorum longus sheet split into 
three branches, these going, respectively, to digits 1, 3, and 4. In 
the Phoca this muscle was considerably smaller than the flexor 
hallucis but was still a robust muscle. Origin was ^eshy from the 
tibial side of the head of the fibula and from the adjoining border of 
the posterior tibial fossa as far as the internal lateral ligament. The 
tendon passed caudad of the internal malleolus and broadened as it 
extended deep to, and became fused with, the hallucis longus. After 
careful dissection it appeared that branches of this tendon extended 
to digits 2, 3, and 4. 

This is Murie’s flexor longus hallucis—a fact not mentioned by 
Seller—and its origin was simlar to Zalophus^ but the precise inser¬ 
tion is not clear. Miller considered it in the same light as I do for 
Phoca at least, but I can judge little regarding his description of 
conditions in Arctocephalm, 

M. flexor hallucis longus (figs. 13,26,27,28) is a somewhat ambiguous 
name as far as concerns ZaZopIms^ but for this genus flexor fibularis 
would be no better. In the Zalophus it arose deep to the flexor digi¬ 
torum longus from the caudal part of the tibial border of the fibula 
and from the interosseous membrane, but at no point did fibers 
quite reach the tibia. The tendon then passed over the heel between 
those of the plantaris and digitorum longus, expanded, and formed 
the-more superficial layer of the sheet common to this muscle and the 
digitorum longus. Further dissection showed that it split into but 
two branches, which extended respectively to digits 2 and 5. The 
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tendons of the two long flexors which ran to the four lateral digits 
entered from the deep side into four sheaths which stretched from a 
part of the plantar fascia, as mentioned elsewhere. In the Phoca 
this was an exceedingly robust muscle. It arose from the caudal 
head of the fibula and from two-thirds of this aspect of the shaft, as 
well as to a slight extent from the fibular part of the interosseous 
membrane. Muscle fibers ceased some 30 mm. proximad of the heel 
and the very broad tendon—^the heaviest of the foot—passed over the 
groove upon the greatly specialized posterior process of the astraga¬ 
lus, in this animal actually longer than that of the calcaneum. The 
tone of this muscle and the form of astragalus—giving the action of 
a regular tendo calcaneus—^is all that prevents the foot from assum¬ 
ing a platigrade position. The tendon of the flexor hallucis, after 
appearing upon the plantar surface, broadened and passed between 
the tendons of the plantaris and flexor digitorum longus, and partly 
fused with the latter tendon ectad. It split apparently into four 
branches, these going to digits 1, 3, 4, and 5. The one to the hallux 
again split, one branch extending to the dorsum and the other to the 
lateral side of this digit. This muscle is the flexor longus digitorum 
of Murie, although Miller evidently failed to notice the fact. The 
latter’s descriptions are very involved, and as he failed to dissect 
apart the two layers of tendons, no differences of significance can be 
noted. 

M. Hbidis pmHcus (figs. 13,27,28) in the Zcdophus had fleshy origin 
from the extreme medial part of the head of the fibula, from the 
fibulo-tibial ligament mentioned under the flexor digitoriun longus, 
and from the entire posterior tibial fossa as far as the distal quarter 
of the shaft. Its very large tendon passed over the most medial of 
the two grooves upon the posterior aspect of the tibia, down the 
medial border of the tarsus and metatarsus, and inserted broadly 
upon the terminal phalanx of digit 1, this acting as an abductor of 
the digit. Embedded in the tendon just mediad of the proximal 
part of tarsale 1 was the tarsal sesamoid bone. In the Phoca the 
flexor digitoriun longus covered all but the medio-distal border of 
this muscle. It was broad but thin and arose cliiefly from the poste¬ 
rior tibial fossa for almost three-fifths of the length of the bone, 
from the interosseous membrane mediad to the flexor hallucis longus, 
and from the medial head of the fibula. Its rather small tendon 
passed over the groove caudad to the medial malleolus and inserted 
upon the lateral centrale. Miller evidently followed the tendon with 
greater perseverance than I employed and ascribed to it considerable 
complexity in its attachments over a limited area. 

M. tibialis anticus (figs. 13,25,26) was the most medial of the muscles 
of the front of the shank. In Zaloph'iis it was rather small and 
arose from the head of the tibia, from the proximal half of its shaft, 
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and from the deep fascia covering the extensor hallucis. Its broad 
tendon passed mediad to an insertion upon the medial margin of 
metatarsus 1. Origin in the Phooa was very similar, being from 
the better defined anterior tibial fossa and slightly from the adjoin¬ 
ing interosseous membrane. Its tendon passed through the deep 
tibial groove upon the front of the instep, went deep to the extensor 
hallucis tendon and inserted upon the medial border of the base of 
metatarsus 1, as in Zalo'phvs, There were said to be two tendons in 
EmnetopiaSy the second inserting upon the first tarsale. 

M. extensor hallucis (figs. 18, 25, 26) was a weak muscle in the 
Zalophus arising from the interosseous membrane and slightly from 
the adjoining borders of both tibia and fibula. Its tendon passed 
over the instep between those of the tibialis anticus and extensor 
digitorium longus to insert upon the base of the first phalanx of the 
hallux. In the Phoca its origin was from the proximal part of the 
cranial ridge of the fibula. It lay mostly deep to the extensor digi- 
torum longus and its slender tendon passed over the instep just 
laterad to that of the tibialis anticus. It then crossed superficial to 
the last and ventrad of the base of the first metatarsal, after which 
it extended dorsad once more to insert upon the lateral side of the 
dorsum of the first hallucial phalanx. This was said to be of unusual 
volume in Eumetopias. 

M, extensor digitorum longus (figs. 12, 13, 25, 26) in the ZdlopTim 
arose very slightly from the lateral epicondyle of the femur, from 
the capside of the joint adjoining, from a small area over the part 
of the tibial head adjacent to the fibula, and from two-thirds of the 
cranial border of the fibular shaft. In addition the deeper fibers 
were in intimate relationship with the extensor hallucis and with 
the peroneal aponeurosis. In the Plhoca origin was from the cranio- 
lateral head of the tibia. In both the tendon passed over the middle 
of the instep and split into four branches, which extended to the 
four lateral digits. Murie reported no tibial origin for Eumetopias 
and Oddbenm. 

Stretching from the head of the fibula to the most prominent part 
of the external malleolus of ZalopJms there was a sort of ligament, 
here termed the peroneal ligament. It is a development of the usual 
involved aponeurosis of the peronei, and in addition had connection 
with the axDoneurosis of insertion of the hamstring muscles. Such 
an aponeurosis was present in the Phoca as well, but no definite 
ligament was encountered nor was direct involvement with the ham¬ 
string aponeurosis noted, possibly because of the more tender state 
of the tissue in the latter. 

M. peroneus longus (figs. 12, 25, 26) arose from the lateral epicondyle 
of the femur. In the Zalophus it passed beneath the peroneal liga¬ 
ment and over a groove immediately caudad of the most prominent 
86377—28-7 
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part of the external malleolus, over another groove upon the lateral 
caicanemn, to the plantar surface over the peroneal groove of the 
cuboid, and to an insertion upon the ventro-latero-proximal part of 
the first metatarsal. In the Phoca the tendon passed over a groove 
just craniad of the external malleolus, through the deep groove upon 
the lateral calcaneum, and then to the plantar surface through the 
peroneal groove of the cuboid, here so deep that it formed a bony 
tunnel arched over by a process of the cuboid in contact with meta¬ 
tarsal 5. There was also a groove for this tendon upon the first 
tarsale and insertion was normal upon the base of metatarsus 1. 
Miller considered that some of the fibers of this muscle took origin 
also from the tibia and fibula. 

peroneus brevis (figs. 13, 25, 26). For a description of this 
muscle in the Zcdophm, see the next. In the Phoca it was practically 
hidden by the peroneus digiti quinti. It arose from the proximal 
half of the cranio-lateral shaft of the fibula. Its tendon was in con¬ 
tact with that of the digiti quinti to distad of the calcaneimi, at 
which point it diverged to insert upon the process directed ventrad 
upon the base of metatarsus 5. This has been reported as a separate 
muscle in the remainder of the eared seals that have been dissected, 
in Arctoeephalus and Ewnetopias arising deep to the digiti quinti 
and inserting upon the fifth metatarsal. 

M. peroneus digiti quinti (figs. 13, 25, 26) in the ZalopJms certainly 
occurred fused with the brevis division. This arose from the lateral 
head of the fibula and from half the lateral border of the shaft, from 
the peroneal ligament ind from the deep aponeurosis oi the soleus. 
The tendon passed over the lateral malleolus just caudad of the 
peroneus longus tendon, then beneath the latter, and over the pero¬ 
neal groove upon the calcaneum, splitting into two branches, one 
going to the proximal termination of the first phalanx of digit 5 
and the other to the metatarsal of the same digit. In the Phoca 
it arose by aponeurosis from the cranio-lateral head of the fibula. Its 
very slender tendon passed over the deep fibular groove directly 
caudad of the lateral malleolus, as in Zdlophm. It then stretched 
distad along the lateral side of digit 5 as a well-defined tendon only 
as far as the basal phalanx. Miller said that in ATctocephalus it 
arose below the soleus, but this does not conform to his description 
of the latter muscle. 

In OdoheriMS Murie found a peroneous quartus, and what he con¬ 
sidered as the homologue of a peroneus tertius, the interpretation of 
the latter especially being doubtful, as it arose from the calcaneum. 
Its tendon joined that of the quartus division, and both therefore 
extended to the fourth metatarsal. 

As with the manus, the short muscles of the pes are here omitted, 
the full account by Murie and Muller being deemed entirely adequate. 
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Before the discussion of the functional differences between the 
Otariidae and Phocidae is undertaken it will be necessary to digest 
the more significant of the muscle differences and to tabulate them 
in condensed form, so that the variations may the more easily be 
grasped. Certain of the myological differences between the animals 
dissected are of such a character that it is difficult to compare them 
in words, especially concisely. Many of the muscles showing slight 
differences or of a character which are deemed relatively unimpor¬ 
tant are omitted from the table and from the discussion. It is de¬ 
sirable to match muscular conditions of the Pinnipedia with one 
of the fissipeds, and solely because the domestic cat is far better 
known than any other this is selected for the purpose, and the 
nomenclature of its muscles reduced to terms comparable to those 
used for the pinnipeds. In the following table, then, those muscles 
are listed which have been found to differ in their origins or inser¬ 
tions, and the conditions in the cat (C) are given, followed by those 
in ZoLopThUB (Z) and the Phoca (P). 


Muscle. 

Origin 

Insertion 

Stern 

C manubrium_ 

lat. occip. crest, 
lat. occip. crest. 


Z presternum and craniad-- 


P lat. presternum_ 

mastoid proc. 

Sterno - hyoid - thy- 

C 1st cost. cartOage_ 

norm. 

roid... 

Z manubrium deep to pres- 

norm. 


temum. 



P 1st cost, cartilage- 

norm. 

SoeleniiR flnf. 

C ribs 2, 3_ 


Scalenus Tr»efl 

C libs Z, 4_ 

transv. proc. aH cerv. vert. 

Scalenus post_ 

C ribs 6, 7, 8, 9__ 

Scalenus 1_ 

Z rib 3_ 

4th cerv. vert. 

Ecalenus.2_ 

Z rib 1___ 

5tli cerv. vert. 

Scalenus 1_ 

P ribs 3, 4, 5_ 

3d cerv. veit. 

Scalenus 2_« 

P rib 1_ 

4, 5, 6th cerv. vert. 

Scalenus 3_ 

P rib 1_ 

1 3, 4, 5, 6th cerv. vert. 

Longus com_ 

G 2 norm, slips_ 

norm. 

1 P 2 norm, slips_ 

[ Z 2 norm, slips, 1 complex 
atlantic. 

norm. 

Tect, cap. ant. maj__ 

C cerv. vert. 2-6_ 

1 

norm. 

Z cerv. vert. 1—5_ 

norm. 


P cerv. vert. 3-6_ 

[ norm. 

Panniculus earn_ 

C carnivore t 3 rpe__ 

Z modified carnivore type..- 



P specialized type_ 

: 

Pectoralis anti- 

1 C manubrium_ 

elbow. 

brach. 
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Muscle 

Origin 

Insertion 

Pectoralis maj. su- 

C. cranial M manubrium_ 

mid. a humerus. 

perfic. 

Pectorajis maj. prof _ 

C manub. and sternebrae 1, 

2, 3. 

great, tuber, to % humerus. 

FectojraUs minor, -. - 

C 6 sternebrae_ 

prox. humerus. 

Pectoralis abdom_ 

C xiphoid_ 

to latis. dorsi and pect, minor. 

Pectoralis superfic. 

Z pfesternal tip to rib 5_ 

to wrist. * 

ant. 


Pectoralis superfic. 

Z rib 6 to xiphoid_ 

groat tuber, to manus. 

post. 

Pectoralis prof_ 

Z prestern, tip to xiphoid_ 

1 delt. crest and to forearm. 

Pectoralis_ 

P dorsad prestern, tip to 
xiphoid and latero- 
caudad to near knee. 

2 delt. crest. 

Serratus mag_ 

C ribs 1-9 or 10_ 

Z ribs 2-10- 

norm. 

norm. 


P ribs 3-12- 

norm. 

Depressor scapulae. 

C cerv. vert. 3-7_ 

Z cerv. vert. 3-7, ribs 1-4. _ 
P cerv. vert. 3-7, ribs 1-2._ 

norm. 

norm. 

norm. 

Bectus abdominis. __ 

C norm_ 

Z norm_ 

P norm_ 

cost cart. 1, 2 and sternum, 
cost. cart. 8, 7, 6, 5, not ster¬ 
num. 

to sternum craniad to rib 1. 

Quadratus lum- 

borum. 

C last 2 thorac. and all lum¬ 
bar vert, 

Z last 3 thorac. and all lum¬ 
bar vert. 

P last 2 thorac. and all lum¬ 
bar vert. 

ilium. 

ilium. 

sacrum. 

Cepbalohumeral_ 

C from brachialis muscle_ 

Z prestern, tip; deep pect; 
delt. crest. 

P gt. and lesser tubers_ 

med. H occip. crest, 
med. % occip. .crest, 

sagittal crest. 

Humerotrapezius_ 

C middorsad axis to 4th 
thorac. 

Z about middorsad axis to 
4th thorac. 

P about middorsad axis to 
4th thorac. 

dist. H scap. spine. 

delt. crest and supinator 
longus. 

scap. spine and delt. crest. 

Spinotrapezius_ 

C all thoracic vert, spines.. _ 

Z caudal % thoracic vert_ 

P caudal % thoracic vert... 

2nd yi of scap. spine, 
prox. H of scap. spine, 
prox. % scap. spine. 

Rhomboideus dorsi. 

C middle cerv. to 4th tho¬ 
racic. 

vert, border scap. 

Rhomboideus ant___ 

Z med. occip. crest_ 

P nuchal ligament_ 

prox. Yh scap. spine, 
glenovert. angle scap. 

Rhomboideus dorsi. 

Z middorsum_ 

P middorsum_ 

vertebral border scap. 
glenovert. angle scap. 

Atlantoscap. super.. 

. C absent_ 



Z atlas_-__ 

vert. bord. scap, craniad of 
spine. 

vert, bord. scap. dorsad of 
spine. 


P atlas__ 
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Muscle 

Origin 

Insertion 

Atlantoscap. infer— 

C atlas and basioccip_ 

Z atlas_ 

P atlas_ 

metacromion. 
dist. % scap. spine, 
gt. tuber, and delt. crest 
humerus. 

Splenius_ 

C nuchal ligament_ 

Z nuchal ligament_ 

P nuchal ligament_ 

entire occipital crest. 

! entire occipital crest. 

1 mastoid process. 

Trachelomastoid_ 

! 

C cerv. vert. 4-7_ 

Z cerv. vert. 4-7 and tho- 
racics 1-2. 

P cerv. vert. 3-7_ 

mastoid process, 
mastoid process. 

mastoid process. 

Biventer cervicis_ 

C 7th cerv. to 5th thoracic 
vert, 

Z 5th cerv. to 4th thoracic 
vert. 

P 2nd cerv. to 2nd thoracic 
vert. 

med- occipital crest. 

vertex. 

med. occipital crest. 

Complexus_ 

C 3rd cerv. to 3rd thoracic 
vert. 

Z 2nd cerv. to 6th thoracic 
vert. 

P included with biventer 
cervicis. 

med. 3^ occipital crest, 

lat. occipital crest. 

Rect. cap. post. maj. 

C axis_ 

Z axis and 3rd cervical_ 

P axis___ 

occipital. 

occipital. 

occipital. 

Deltoid_ 

j 

C middle scapular spine- 

Z entire spine and caud. 
vert, border. 

P entire spine___ 

deltoid crest. 

deltoid crest and supinator 
longus. 
deltoid crest. 

Teres minor_ j 

C prox. glenmd border of 
scapula.' 

Z lat. scapula, broadly_ 

P lat. scapula, narrowly_ 

gt. tuber, of humerus. 

fused with infraspinatus, 
fused with deltoid. 

Teres major_ 

C prox. glenoid border of 
scapula. 

Z prox. 3^ glenoid border of 
subscapularis. 

P axillary infraspinous 

space. 

3rd tenth of humerus. 

i middle of humerus. 

proximad middle of humer¬ 
us. 

Episubscapularis_ 

Subscapulo- 

capsularis. 

Z present in T'alophus only.. 
P present in Phoca only_ 


Brachialis__ 

C distal M humerus_ 

Z prox. ^ humerus_ 

P prox. ^ humerus_ 

norm. 

norm. 

norm. 

Triceps long_ 

C dist. H axillary border 
scap. 

Z infraspin, ridge and onto 
vert, border. 

P dorsal infaspin. ridge 

and onto vert, border. 

olecranon. 

forearm fascia. 

forearm fascia. 
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Muscle 

Origin 

Insertion 

Xt*iceps iftt' 

C deltoid ridge_ 

olecranon. 


Z humeral n^k- 

forearm fascia 


P delt. crest and distal 
scapula. 

olecranon. 

TricepR Tyiftd 

C prox. humerus_ 

olecranon. 


Z entire humeral shaft_ 

olecranon. 


P entire humeral shaft_ 

olecranon. 

Anconeus internus. - 

found in the pinnipeds only.. 


Palmaris longus_ 

C entepicondyle_ 

norm. 

Z entire medial face ulna, 

norm. 


huge. 



P olecranon.!_ a 

norm. 

Flex, digit, com- 

C from palmaris long, and 

4 lat. digits. 

munis 1. 

flex, profuncjus. 

■ 5 digits. 

Flex, digit, com- 

C entire ulna; entepic; 

munis 2. 

middle 3^ radius. 


Flex, digit, com- 

Z 4th tenth of ulna_ 

digits 3, 4, 5. 

munis 1. 



Flex, digit, com- 

Z entepicondyle.. 

digits 4. 

munis 2. 



Flex, digit, com- 

Z middle H radius... 

digits 1, 2, 3. 

munis 3. 



Flex, digit, com- 

Z entepicondyle_ 

digit i. 

munis 4. 



Flex, digit, com- 

P entepicondyle__-. 


munis 1. 



Flex, digit, com¬ 

P prox. % ulna.. 

5 digits. 

munis 2. 



Flex, digit, comr- 

P 3rd eighth of radius. 


munis 3. .. 



Flex, carpi ulnaris-- 

C entepic. and olecranon.. . _ 

pisiform. 

Z olecranon_ 

pisiform. 


P olecranon_____ 

pisiform and metacarp. 6. 

Abduct. dig. 5 

P in Phoca only, from ole- 1 

digit 5, 

longus. 

cranon. | 

Supinator longus_ 

C middle humerus_^ 

distal radius. 

Z prox. % humerus, broadly. 

distal radius. 


P prox. 3^ humerus, nar¬ 
rowly. 

distal radius. 

Psoas minor_ 

C last 2 thorac. and 1-3 or 

ilio-pectineal line on innomi¬ 

1 

4 lumbar vert. 

nate. 


Z last 3 lumbar__ 

ilio-pectineal process. 


P last 3 lumbar_ 

ilio-pectineal process. 

Psoas magnus_ 

C last 2 thorac.—7th lumbar 

lesser trochanter. 

Z last 2 lumbars and sacrum. 

lesser trochanter. 


P last thorac., all lumbars, 

med. tuberos. of tibia. 

- 

and sacrum. 


Diacus_ 

G ventral ilium..__ 

lesser trochanter. 


Z ventral ilium_ 

lesser trochanter. 


P ventral Uium_ 

medial tuber, tibia. 

Gluteus quartus_ 

Z present in Z<llopk^s only— 



weak. 
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Muscle 1 

Origin 

Insertion 

Quadratus femoris--' 

C ischium_ 

Z ischium_ 

P absent_ 

distal greater to lesser troch. 
whole femoral shaft. 

Semimembranosus- - 

C ischial tuber_ 

Z caudo-ventral ischium_ 

P caudo-ventral ischium_ 

entepicond. femur and prox. 
tibia. 

4th fifth of tibia. 

2nd to 4th fifth of tibia. 

Semitendinosus_ 

C ischial tuber_ 

Z spines 3d-6th caudals_ 

pftransv. proc. 1-3 caudals- 
■*^\caudal ischium_ 

2nd fifth of tibia, 
distal 34 tibial shaft. 

jsd and 4th fifths of tibia. 

Biceps femoris_ 

C ischial tuber_ 

2 fspines 2-7 caudals_ 

'^liransv. plate 2nd sacral-. 

pfdorsal ischial spine_ 

■*^ltransv. plate 3d sacral_ 

prox. 34 tibia, and patella. 
Ifemoral condyle to distal 
J shank. 

|prox. % of shank. 

Sartorius_ 

C crest and vent, border 
ilium, 

2 /ventral angle ilium__ 

“^Ventral angle ilium_ 

P ventral angle ilium_ 

prox. J4 tibia, and patella. 

patella. 

medial tuberos, tibia, 
patella. 

Vastus lateralis_ 

C gt. trochanter and prox. 

^ femur shaft. 

Z gt, trochanter and prox. 

^ femur shaft. 

P gt. trochanter. 

patella. 

patella. 

patella, 

Vastus profundus-- 

single in pinnipeds; double 
in cat. 


Pectineus_ 

1 

C cranial pubis. 

Z pectineo-psoal process_ 

P cranial pubis_ 

distal base lesser troch. 
distal base lesser troch. 
distal base lesser troch. 

<3racilis__ 

C symphysis pubis_ 

Z position comparable to 
symphysis. 

P position comparable to 
symphysis. 

3d sixth of tibia, 
medial third of tibia. 

distal 34 of tibia. 

Adductor 1_ 

Adductor 2_ 

Adductor 1_ 

Adductor 2 and 3_ 

Adductor 4_ 

■Adductor 5_ 

Adductor 0_ 

Adductor 1_ 

Adductor 2_ 

C caudal ramus ischium_ 

C cranial pubis_ 

Z caudal ischium_ 

Z caudal pubis_ 

Z medial pubis_ 

Z cranial pubis_ 

Z cranial pubis deep to 5_ 

P cranial pubis-- 

P caudal ^ pubis_- . 

whole shaft femur. 

2d and 3d fifth of femur, 
med. tuber, tibia and epi- 
cond.-femur. 

dist. gt. troch. to entepi¬ 
cond. 

2d fifth of femur, 
entepicond. of femur, 
lesser troch. 
middle H of femur, 
base gt. troch. 

Gastrocnemius lat-- 

C large_ 

Z absent-_'_ 

P small_ 

norm. 

norm. 

norm. 
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Muscle 

Origin 

Insertion 

Plantaris_ 

C tendon over caudal cal- 
caneum. 

Z tendon over medial cal- 
caneum. 

P tendon over medial cal- 
caneum. 


Soleus—-- 

present in the cat and 
Phoca only. 


Flex, digit, longus,.. 

C middle tibia_ 

Z fibular head_ 

P fibular and tibial heads_ 

to tendo flex, hallucis longus. 
digits 1, 3, 4. 
digits 2, 3, 4. 

Flex, hallucis long.^ 

C middle V: of tibia_ 

Z prox. ^ interos. mem¬ 
brane. 

P prox. % fibula-__ 

tendons to all digits, 
digits 2, 5. 

digits 1, 3, 4, 5. 

Tibialis posticus- - _ - 

C prox. tibia_ 

Z fibular head and prox. % 
tibia. 

P prox. tibia_ 

norm. 

norm. 

norm. 

Extens. digit, longus- 

C ectepicond. femur_ 

Z ectepicond.; tibial head; 

prox. % fibula. 

P tibial head... 

4 lat. digits. 

4 lat. digits. 

4 lat. digits. 

Peroueus longus- - _» 

C prox. fibula. 

Z ectepicond. femur_ 

P ectepicond. femur_ 

all 5 metatarsals, 
metatar. 1. 
metatar. 1. 

Peroneus brevis_ 

C distal fibula_ 

Z fused with next_ 

P prox. 3^ fibula_ 

metatarsal 5. 
metatarsal 5. 
metatarsal 5. 

Peroueus digiti 5_ 

C absent_- 

Z with last, prox. fibula-.4 
P fibular head_ 

digit 5. 
digit 5. 


When one casually examines either a dissection of the animal itself 
or of a series of drawings of a pinniped he will likely be struck by 
the apparent vastness of the difference from what may be termed a 
normal mammal, but this difference is not as great as it seems, and 
a detailed study, muscle by muscle, will lead the investigator to the 
opposite extreme and mildly astonish him that a mammal which 
departs in many details so widely from the generalized type can 
adhere so faithfully to the fundamental carnivore plan of myological 
arrangement. The pirmiped osteology is, of course, very specialized, 
and the muscle attachments must synchronize accordingly, which is 
the main reason why the musculature appears so complicated at 
first sight. 

In the above table the origins of the ZcHophm resemble those of 
the PJioca in a few more instances than they differ, while the differ- 
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ences of insertion outnumber the resemblances. The muscles above 
listed^ both in origin and insertion, differ from those of the cat in 
about 14 per cent more instances in Zalophm than in the PTiocc^ but 
the differences in origin are more numerous than those of insertion. 
On the other hand, when these muscles of Z<dophjm are compared 
with those of the Phoca it is found that the origins are more con¬ 
servative, while the insertions are more prone to differ. 

Little or no account can be taken of muscles which may be rela¬ 
tively more or less robust because of the difficulty of comparing the 
cat, the lean otariid, and the fat phocid. The following comparisons 
may, however, be made, with the cat as standard: 

M'mole compiciccnisly hr coder ot origin: Pectoralis in both, and 
biceps femoris in ZcbLofhm. 

Body nvujSGlea that are shorte)': In both genera the sternomastoid 
and scalenus, the latter in Phdca especially. 

Occipital rrm^cLes icUh hroader attachment: Cephalohumeral in 
Zdlophus, 

Occipitcd muscles mth narrotoer attachment: Cephalohumeral and 
splenius in Phoca; biA^enter cerAUcis in Zalophm; and sternomastoid 
in both, especially the Phoca, 

Lmib muscles whose origins ham shifted distad: Triceps medialis, 
palmaris longus, fiexores carpi ulnaris and halliicis longus, and ex¬ 
tensor digitorum longus pedis in both animals. 

Lwib muscles whose origins hme shifted prommad'. Brachialis, 
triceps longus, flexor digitorum longus pedis, and peronei longus and 
brevis, in both animals. 

Lhnh muscles whose ins&ttiom hawe shifted distad \ Pectoralis 
(part), humerotrapezius (especially in Zalophus)^ teres major, tri¬ 
ceps longus, semimembranosus, semitendinosus, and biceps femoris, 
in both; deltoid, triceps lateralis, quadratus femoris, and adductores 
1, 2, 8, and 5 in ZodopTms; and atlantsocapularis inferior, psoas 
magnus, iliacus, and gracilis in the Phoca. 

The inclusion or ommission of muscles in the above groupings 
are at times largely arbitrary, for it may be difficult to be sure whether 
a muscle is attached only to the tibial head, for instance, or whether 
it also encroaches upon the femoral condyle. Also it must be taken 
into account that most of the limb muscles are relatively shorter 
than those of the cat usually merely for the reason that the bones 
themselves are shorter. 

It is to be seen that only two of the body muscles of the Pinni¬ 
pedia listed in the tables (pp. 101 to 106) have become shorter, and 
these to a very slight extent. One muscle of the occipital crest has 
become broader and four others of this region narrower in their 
attachment. The origins of five limb muscles have shifted distad 
and five others proximad, to a very slight extent in all cases save 
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that of the triceps, and 14 of the insertions of ZaHopTius and 11 of 
FAoea have shifted distad. Further scrutiny shows that almost all 
of these insertions that have shifted distad are muscles of the upper 
arm and thigh, while of the antibrachial and shank muscles whose 
origins have shifted half have moved proximad and half distad, 
an exception being the triceps longus. On the average, therefore, 
the tendency has been toward a lengthening of the limb muscles, 
hot achially but in respect to the positions of their bony attachments. 

DISCUSSION 

In the following pages ZalopJms and Phoca will be discussed as 
two mammals that are chiefly aquatic, differing from each other in 
certain respects and from the normal terrestrial carnivore in others. 
There will be no discussion in the present paper of the probable 
derivation and but little regarding the relationship of the Otariidae 
and Phocidae, nor of certain broad principles and laws intimately 
correlated with the development of a mammal for an aquatic life. 
It may be mentioned, however, that the writer considers the serious 
comparison of the otariids with the bears and of the phocids with 
the otter (as Mivart, 1885), in an attempt to prove that the ancestry 
of these two pinniped families can be traced to members of groups 
now living, to be a rather unprofitable pastime. There are many 
resemblances, it is true, but it is very probable that the eared seal 
phylum is older than the bears. Not only is the Pinnipedia a very 
ancient order but the carnivore stem has had very numerous branches, 
and it is extremely unlikely that the protopinniped was at all like 
any living fistiped. 

In all the pinnipeds the relaxed position of the anterior nares is 
almost closed and naturally remains so between respirations even 
when the animal is on land, although I have seen a sea lion maintain 
its nostrils in a dilated position for several minutes at a time, and also 
a phocid when panting after considerable exertion. Tight closure 
can be effected both by contraction of the naso-labialis, pulling the 
mystacial pad against the nostril, and by contraction of the fibers of 
the mystacial pad itself, which radiate toward the surface and prob¬ 
ably have some voluntary muscle action. Expansion of the nasal 
opening is effected by flexion of the maxillo-naso-labialis, which pulls 
the mysticial pad laterad. This pad is much broader and . thicker, in 
the phocid, but there was apparently no difference in the operating 
mechanism of the anterior nares to account for it. Possibly the 
reason for the difference in size of the pads may be found in some 
variation of the tactile function of the vibrissae. In breathing on 
land the otariid keeps the nostrils virtually closed between bre.at^s, 
opens them moderately at.exhalation and widely during inhalation. 
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In the water this animal often swims partly on its side and when 
coming to the surface for breath, will inhale through the corner of 
the mouth as well as through the nose, as a human swimmer often 
does. Perhaps more frequently, however, it will break water with the 
tip of the nose and breathe through this member only, as the phocid 
usually, if not always, does. It may be mentioned in this connection 
that the epiglottis of ZcHofliuB appears to be unusually small for the 
size of the animal, which one would not expect to be the case in an 
aquatic form which habitually comes to the surface for quick breaths. 

I have encountered no statements regarding the possible duration 
of submergence of the Pinnipedia which I regard as both significant 
and trustworthy. In captivity an animal seldom experiences any 
incentive for lengthy submergence and I have never seen one do so 
for more than about two minutes. If frightened in the wild, the 
animal which reappears can not always with confidence be regarded 
as the same one which has disappeared. It seems certain that all pin¬ 
nipeds must be able to stay beneath the surface for some considerable 
time, while it would seem absolutely essential that the boreal mem¬ 
bers of the Phocidae, at least, which must often have to swim be¬ 
neath extensive ice floes, should have this faculty especially devel- 
^)ped. Of undoubted importance in the present connection is the 
development in this order of a large hepatic sinus, consisting of a 
lemarkable dilation of the Tena cava dorsad of the liver. For the 
Phocidae this was said by Murie (1874, p. 646) to have been reported 
and illustrated by Barkow (presumably H. C. L. Barkow in the 
early nineteenth century), but I have been unable to find the article 
to which he refers. Murie (1874) states tliat in his Ewnetopias the 
sinus occupied volume, one might almost say, greater than the 
glandular hepatic organ itself.” Jn examining the viscera of the 
Phoca hispida which I dissected, Paul B. Johnson encountered such 
a sinus, dilatable to contain perhaps 2 quarts, but in the younger 
ZdlophuB it was much less developed. It is, therefore, possible that 
this sinus is developed with age and that it is largely lacking in 
juveniles. It is, of course, apparent that it serves as a reservoir to 
hold an extra amount of blood and hence to prolong submergence by 
just so much. Throughout sealing literature one often encounters 
statements to the effect that pinnipeds appear to be veritable sacks 
of blood. 

While on the subject of the viscera it may be well to mention, in 
passing, the habit of the Pinnipedia of swallowing stones, sometimes 
as large as an egg and aggregating as much as 3 pounds in weight. 
The reason for this action has not been determined. 

In the Zalophus the ear is slender and had a length of 28 mm. 
The external opening of the auditory tube is small and the j-inna of 
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the ear laps at the base, so that when the ear is pulled backwaz'd by 
the cervico-auricular musculature, flexion of the mandibulo-auriciz- 
lar complex furls the base of the pinna and effects complete closure 
of the tube. There is no conspicuous ralve within the tube. In 
Plioca hisjnda conditions are considerably different, for there is no 
external ear or pinna. Near the orifice, however, there is a small 
fibrous plug which acts as a valve to close the tube upon contraction 
of the mandibnlo-auricular. No action of the cervico-auricular mus¬ 
cles could be detected in living animals. Dissections of Ernst 
Huber, however, indicate that there is considerable specific variation 
in the mechanism for closing the ear of the Phocidae. 

The auditory tube is not longer in the phocid, and so the external 
auditory orifice is really no fai'ther doi'sad in tliis animal than in. 
the otariid, but the sagittal line is higher in the latter, and this 
increases with age, so that in reality the top of the head is higher 
above the ear and the head must be thrust higher out of water for 
the animal to hear. In the phocid the eyes also are directed more 
dorsad (15"^ to the vertical as against 50° in the otariid), and the 
external nares as well (45° to the cranial axis as against about 20° 
in Zalophus)^ so that eyes, ears, and nostrils are so placed in the 
eai’less seal that these organs of sense may be utilized while the 
animal exposes the minimum amount of its head above the surface 
of the water—a definite aquatic modification developed to a greater 
degree than is the case in Zalophus. 

Quite divei'se stimuli seem to have been instrumental in molding 
the charactei’istics of the neck in the otariid and the ];)hocid. In 
adult bulls of the former the neck acts partially as a repository for 
surplus fat accumulated to sustain the animal during the breeding 
season. Unfortunately pi'oof is at present impossible, but I am 
strongly of the opinion that at the approach of the bi’eeding season 
when the otariid bulls must do battle for the females, the increase in 
the swelling of the neck is also partially due to an enlargement and 
coarsening of certain of the cervical muscles, this action being caused 
by a hormone or similar secretion of the awakening sex glands. 
This had puzzled me for some time until O. J. Murie informed me 
that he had noted a great increase in size of certain neck muscles 
(chiefly the sternomastoid I believe) during the rutting season of the 
caribou {Rmigifer)^ the purpose of which is evidently to add to the 
fighting ability of the bulls. This is entirely comparable to the 
relatively great increase in the length and size of some of the perineal 
muscles of female mammals at the imminent approach of pai-turition. 

This cervical swelling does not take place in females and young 
bulls of the Otariidae. Even in old bulls submersion lightens the 
weight of the neck, and the more powerful musculature of this sex 
may theoretically handle the large neck even more agilely under 
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water than is the case with females and young males* At any rate, 
even though the neck is relatively no longer than in the cat, it always 
has the appearance of being long and flexible, capable of great con¬ 
tortion and great precision of movement. Th,is has been developed 
in the pursuit of agile prey, necessitating darting movements of the 
head here and there, and also in the sinuous movements which this 
family is seen to use while swimming, thrusting the head this way 
and that as an accessory rudder:in aid of the more posterior one (the 
hind feet), with the middle thorax as the fulcrum of leverage. For 
the reason that natation is almost exclusively by means of the fore 
feet, this sinuous development of the neck has not been inhibited by a 
more j)owerful stimulus, as seen to best advantage in Cetacea and 
to a lesser extent in the Phocidae, in both of which the neck acts as 
part of the fulcrum upon which acts the lever of the posterior end 
of the animal during swimming. The mobility of the head and neck 
of the otariid is further increased by the part which they play in 
terrestrial locomotion, during which the neck violently sways back 
and forth, not only to maintain i)rop8r balance, but as a direct aid, 
chiefly through the broadened cepahlohumeral, to rhythmic motions 
of the forelimbs. Besides the cepbalohumeral, other broad muscles 
which aid in diverse movements of the head are the anterior rhom¬ 
boid, splenius continuous with the trachelomastoid, and the broad¬ 
ened insertion of the sternomastoid; and the exceedingly complex 
third or atlantic division of the longus colli must also have an 
important bearing in this connection. 

There is apparently no reason why an agile neck would not be of 
great advantage to a Phoea also, and it is not meant to imply that 
this member is actually stiff. But the fact remains that extensive 
observation of both sea lions and seals shows that the latter uses its 
neck in a different manner. It seems actually to have extensibility 
and may be stretched to a suiprising degree, but in retrieving a dead 
fish there is not the speedy action and “catch on the fly” of the 
otariid, but a more deliberate mizzling and capture, nor is the head 
and neck moved much as an aid to terrestrial progression. The 
ai‘ticulations of the vertebrae are doubtless as free, but the muscles 
are appai;^ntly used in a different manner. Largely instrumental 
in this lack of agility is the fact that in this family, as in the Cetacea, 
2 )ractically all the motive impetus during aquatic progression is fur¬ 
nished by the extreme posterior end of the animal, and the neck as 
well as the anterior,thorax acts a^tlie fulcrum ujpon which works the 
j)owerful musculature of the lower back. The head, together with 
the forefeet, doubtless plays a most imjportant part as a rudder, but 
in veiy circumscribed movements, for a slight twist dorsad or laterad 
would be all that was necessary. In other words, no animal that 
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propels itself througli the water at speed by means of its posterior 
parts can wave its head around in all directions^ but an otariid, with 
center of motion near the middle of its mass, can move the head in 
any direction it pleases if it at the same time employ its rear end in 
antagonistic or compensating movements. 

Accompanying this state of affairs is found a distinctive condition 
of the muscles with attachment to the occipital crest and vetiitrad. 
In contrast to the situation in Za^ophmj in the Phocd the cranial 
attachments of the cephalohumeral, humerotrapezius, and anterior 
rhomboid are narrowly confined to the vicinity of the vertex, while 
the middle and ventral parts of the occipital crest are free of all 
muscles which are more characteristic of the normal occipital crest, 
the superior oblique being the only one found here. As the above 
have narrowed mediad, so the others have narrowed ventrad, and 
the insertions of the sternomastoid, trachelomastoid, and splenius are 
confined to the mastoid process. Thus the muscles here discussed 
are better situated to work in two planes of movement in the Phoca — 
directly dorsad and directly laterad—^which are most effective in 
rudder movements, rather than muscles fitted for movement in all 
directions, as in the otariid. 

The number of vertebrae in the thoracico-lumbar sei'ies, 20, is the 
same as in the majority of fissipeds, which is one more than the prim¬ 
itive number as mentioned by Todd (1922), while the tendency in 
most orders is toward an increase in the number of this series. The 
almost total lack of definition of the neural spines in the anterior 
thoracic region of Phoca conforms to the claim by .Harrison Allen 
(1888) that these spines are practically absent in those mammals 
which do not use the anterior limbs for support, such as Dijms and 
the bats. This statement furnishes food for thought, but the con¬ 
ditions are far from being as simple as implied, for in the Cetacea, 
which have surely abandoned manual support for a longer time 
than any other mammal, the neural spines of the anterior thorax 
are always well developed and at times are enormous. It might be 
thought that in view of the greater development of the back muscles 
in the Phocidae the spines might be higher than in the Otariidae, 
rather than so much lower, but such is not the case, and it is probable 
that the narrow, deeper back musculature of ZaZopTius^ VithT the 
longer spines, has developed for movements of all sorts, especially in 
the sagittal plane, while the immensely broad back musculature of 
Phoca^ with wide vertebral articulations and very low spines is in 
response to movements that have been so largely lateral. Photo¬ 
graphs of Mirownffa (see fig. 29) show that from a prone position 
on land this animal can elevate the anterior part of the body, includ¬ 
ing most of the thorax, to an absolutely vertical position in a manner 
that one would judge to be beyond the power of any mammal. "There 
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is no skeleton of this genus at hand but I can not find any modifica¬ 
tions in other Phocidae examined that might permit such an unusual 
position to be assufued, 

No very significant differences in the thorax proper can be detected, 
save a tendency toward broadening in the phocid and apparently the 
lengthening in the otariid, possibly due in the latter to the advantage 
of having bony protection against hydrostatic pressure over the 
greatest possible area of the abdomen. The presternum that is well 
developed in both animals has undoubtedly been lengthened by a 
forward extension of the pectoralis, which is of such prime impor¬ 
tance to the sw immin g of the otariid, and probably secondarily so iu 
the phocid. 

In the present paper there will be no attempt to calculate by for¬ 
mulae the leverage and potential strength of the limb segments and 
their muscles. Such treatment of the subject gives the result a pro¬ 
found and scholarly appearance, but the writer views with the great¬ 
est distrust all such treatments, for they can not take into considera¬ 
tion the differences of fascial attachment, and no one can tell exactly 
what any particular muscle either can or will do. 

The anterior limb of the Pinnipedia as it now occurs is the result 
of three stimili which are hard to unravel—^the fact that the prox¬ 
imal part is within the body, operative in both; phylogenetic influ¬ 
ences, of an unknown degree of resemblance; and the fact that the 
forelimb is the primary organ of propulsion in the Otariidae and 
practically inoperative for this function in the Phocidae. In the 
otariid the foreflipper is one of the most important, and in the 
phocid, one of the least important, parts of the body. On land the 
former animal uses this member as normally as its proportions will 
allow. It is extended at the wrist at a right angle to the antibra- 
chium, the toes being directed almost directly laterad. In the latter 
the manus may be used to help the animal from the water or over a 
rough spot, but its shortness and the thick blubber layer often pres¬ 
ent over the chest raise the mantis too far from the ground for it to 
be of great use. Hence it is usually held somewhat pendant and 
abducted (from the forearm). As far as I can tell the most natural, 
static position of the anterior limb in both animals is with the 
humerus at slightly less than 90° to the scapular spine. In the 
otariid the antibrachium is almost extended, and in the phocid flexed 
to almost 90°. In the former the manus is almost on a line with the 
antibrachial axis, and in the latter, abducted to at least 45°—^usually 
more. The static posture of these segments with relation to each 
other is shown in Figure 30. 

In the water the otariid moves with broad sweeps of the powerful 
manus, recovery being made with the radial border of the arm pre- 
86877—28-8 
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sented craniad, while the rear limbs play a very minor part as far 
as I have observed^ never being used in rhythmic motions, but in 
various steering movements. During brisk swimming the forefeet 
of the Phocidae are folded against the body save when the animal 
wishes to make a sharp turn, at which time the outside flipper will 
be abducted and thrust against the water, as a man would push 
against a wall in making a similar movement. When a seal is merely 
loafing about in the water, with slight turns, rolls and such idle 
actions without definite idea of progression, the hind limbs may be 
entirely immobile while the forefeet maintain an intermittent “ fid¬ 
dling” movement, such as a man would employ while treading 
water. I have no doubt that when the seal is suddenly alarmed 
it employs its forelimbs in active swimming movements in any way 
which might be of assistance in starting quickly. 

ft is almost impossible to determine the degree of pronation and 
supination of which the whole arm is capable, for so much of it is 
within the bod}^ covering that in the entire animal one can not follow 
the interaction of the joints, and after sufficient of the muscles have 
been cut away to determine this the results are worthless because 
many of the inhibitions to movement normally raised by taut mus¬ 
cles and bulk of tissue have been removed. It is probable, however, 
that at least in ZalopJms there is less of such movement possible 
than in man, while in both there is more than in such a fissiped as 
the cat. 

Few conclusions regarding the sc-apula may be reached, and its 
chief stimulus for specialization in the Pinnipedia is doubtless as a 
scaffold upon which are hung the arm muscles, rather than as an 
attachment for muscles of the thorax and neck. It is relativebv 
more robust in the Zaloplms^ as one would expect, but contrary to 
expectations, the axillary border is relatively the longer in the Phoca; 
for this animal has less need for a long lever arm for the triceps. 
In the Otariidae at least the scaj^ula is unusually mobile, and slides 
about beneath the slrin when the animal is in terrestrial movement 
in exaggerated mamier. When resting with head low the scapulae 
may be in contact, projecting for several centimeters above the dorsal 
line, or by means of the serratus magnus and depressor scapulae 
muscles they be forced well ventrad, which correspondingly 

lifts the body. Incidentally it may be mentioned that in most of 
the articulated skeletons which one sees the thorax is elevated above 
the ground to an unnatural extent. 

In the Zdloplms the supraspinatus is large and powerful as an 
aid to extension of the humerus but in the Phoca ^ it is considerably 
weaker, as one would also expect. In both animals the infraspinatus 

®At least in Uirounga, among* the Phocidae, the supraspinous fossa is relatively qiiite as 
large as in the Otariidae. 
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(a rotator) is very weak while other muscles have encroached upon 
the infraspinous space of the scapula, which is especially the case 
in the phocid, for here this space is relatively considerably larger 
than the supraspinous fossa. There is no very clear reason to be 
seen for the extension caudad of the glenovertebral cartilage of the 
Phoca^ although it is self-evident that it has taken this course in 
response to stimuli supplied by the muscles attached thereto. 

The percentage of arm length (humerus, radius and manus), 
bavsed on the bones only, to body length is in a cat skeleton 82, 
Zalophus 66, and Phoca 48 per cent, so it is seen that in compari¬ 
son witl> a fissiped the phocid arm is much reduced, while that of 
the otariid occujpies an intermediate position. In the same order 
as above, the length of the humerus compared to body length is, 
respectively, 81, 18, and 14 per cent; of the radius, 30, 20, and 14 
per cent; and of the bony part of the manus, 21, 29, and 20 per cent. 
It is thus seen tliat there has been a shortening of the two upper 
segments of the pinniped arm and that the proportions of one seg¬ 
ment to the other have remained almost the same as in the fissiped, 
save possibly that the rate of reduction in the size of the humerus 
lias been a bit more rapid in the case of Zalophm, There has been 
no change in the size of the manus ^of Phoca relative to the entire 
arm, but that of the Zalophus has increased in relative size (com¬ 
pared to the more proximal segments) about one-third. Presumably, 
however, this osteological increase in the size of the otariid manus has 
not been sufficiently rapid to meet the needs of the animal and a still 
larger area for furnishing propulsive force has been acquired by the 
development of cartilagenous extensions to the digits. As an alter¬ 
native one must consider the unlikely possibility that the presence of 
these cartilages is due to some stimulus other than that caused by 
the need of a longer manus in swimming. At any rate, they have 
made the functional length of the manus (measured to its tip) of the 
Zalophm about 40 per cent of the body length, or, from a relative 
standpoint, fully twice as long as in the Plwca, From still another 
aspect, the effective length of the anterior limb operating against 
the water is the distance from the axilla to the tip of the flipper. In 
the ZalopJius with the axilla at a point just proximad to the middle 
of the ulna, this amounts to 52 per cent of the trunk length. In 
the Phoc% the axilla is opposite the ulnare and the corresponding 
percentage is about 19. As the anterior limb is used for such very 
different purposes in the two families, however, a comparison of the 
visible portions does little but call attention to their dissimilarities. 

In the Otariidae the extended arm may be operated to good^ 
advantage as a swimming organ by muscles coming from other parts 
of the body. Thus the cephalohumeral is attached in part to the 
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deltoid crest but it also has connection with the tissue about the 
presternum and the border of the pectoralis. Its chief action is 
upon the head and neck but it also extends the humerus both in 
swimming, and upon the land by means of lunging, forward and 
back movements of the head, and is thus of definite aid in terrestrial 
progression. It is also involved with action of the anterior part 
of the pectoralis, which by means of its insertion as far distad actu¬ 
ally as the palmar tissue, adducts the arm with much power. Of 
the greatest importance in strong backward sweeps of the flipper 
are the intimately connected posterior portions of the pectoralis, the 
latissimiis dorsi, and most of the panniculus carnosus, all of which 
have a long power arm upon the anterior extremity. In the Phoca 
these muscles perform other work and will be discussed elsewhere. 

Relative to length of body the humerus of Zalophue is less than 
65, and of the PTwm about 45 per cent of the length of this bone 
in the cat. It is proportionately massive, with prominent and broad 
processes and ridges. Both of these details denote great power of 
the muscles attached. The humeral head differs somewhat in the 
two animals, indicating that the normal position of the humerus in 
Phooa is slightly more flexed and abducted than in Zalophm* Ex¬ 
tension and flexion of the humerus is limited largely by the fact that 
it is entirely within the body covering and that the integument limits 
the movements of the forearm also; but abduction of the humerus 
is fully as great as in many fissipeds— Ganis for instance. As the 
arm is largely within the body, flexion of the part distad of the 
humerus, by the single biceps and brachialis, is limited, while exten¬ 
sion of the humerus is well provided for by a complex triceps with a 
leverage much greater than in the normal fissiped. 

In the otariid the great height and massiveness of the greater 
tuberosity is for supplying increased leverage to the large supraspina- 
tus which helps extend the humerus—a motion of much importance 
in recovery after a backward sweep of the foreflipper. This move¬ 
ment is not of importance to the Phoca^ so the supraspinatus is small 
and the greater tuberosity lower than the femoral head. The enor¬ 
mous development of the deltoid crest, extending distad from the 
greater tuberosity for two-thirds the distance to the condyle in 
ZalopJms and half the distance in Phoca^ is of the utmost importance 
in not only supplying several times the leverage to the shortened 
bone that these muscles could furnish to a humerus of the human type, 
but also, through the great elevation of the deltoid crest, in presenting 
an efficient lever arm for strong rotation, needed in the “feather¬ 
ing ” action of the flipper of Zalophm in swimming. The cephalo- 
humeral, hiimerotrapezius, and pectoralis have probably had far more 
to do with the elevation of this crest than the deltoideus. In the 
Phoea the deltoid crest, although not quite so long is fully as high— 
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higher distad. It can not play the same part in the economy of 
^his animal as in the otariid, for the forelimb is practically useless 
a swimming organ. Of course the high deltoid crest may be a 
relic from a time when the foreflipper may have been so used, but 
I believe another explanation is the proper one, and this is that the 
high deltoid crest of the Phoea was developed in response to stimuli 
provided by strong antagonistic action of the musdes attached 
thereto; in other words, that it has acted as a static fulcrum while 
the animal is swimming. The more caudal part of the pectoralis and 
the latissimus dorsi are both of decided aid in the rhythmic lateral 
swimming movements of the posterior body. These insert upon the 
deltoid crest, which is held static as a fulcrum by the atlantoscapu- 
iaris inferior and humerotrapezius. It is not meant to imply that 
this has been the only stimulus, but it was probably the most 
important. 

The lesser tuberosity of Phoca is enormously developed and is much 
higher than either the head or the greater tuberosity; but in Zalophm 
it is low, although very prominent. The condition in the phocid 
is not attributable to any complexity of muscles attached to this 
tuberosity, for almost the sole influence is the subscapularis. At 
least a part of the height of the process is due to the fact that in 
this animal the normal position of the humerus is a bit more a;b- 
ducted; but this seems insufficient to account in full for the condition 
and other logical reasons are obscure. The medial epicondyle, giving 
rise to a number of the forearm flexors, is larger than the lateral in 
Zalofhus^ as is the usual case in fissipeds, but both epicondyles are 
unusually massive. The flexors of this animal are, of course, of the 
utmost importance in operating the powerful backward sweeps of the 
flipper employed in swimming. In the Phoca the lateral epicondyle 
is fully as large as, if not actually larger than, the medial, and it is 
readily seen that in the phocid function of the arm while swimming, 
extension, in the way of brisk dorsal motions, is fully as important 
in steering movements as ventral ones. In consideration of the 
difference in the function of the forearm in the two animals it is 
rather unexpected to find precise similarity in the direction that the 
origins of the antibrachial muscles have migrated, which may be 
interpreted as evidence of some strength in favor of the uniphyletic 
•origin of these two families of pinnipeds. This migration, as already 
mentioned, consists of a movement distad from the femur to the 
antibrachium of the palmaris longus, flexor carpi uhiaris (part), and 
flexor hallucis longus. In both animals there has been a movement 
distad of other muscle attachments which are characteristically of the 
humerus, but it is likely that this has been due to a more speedy rate 
of shortening for the dABtdl than for the proximal part of the humerus. 
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It is quite remarkable that during the reduction in the size of the 
pinniped arm the relative proportions of the humerus and radius 
have remained virtually the same both in the ZcSxyphm and the Fhoca-, 
as in the cat. There are two other measurements of this segment that 
are also worthy of mention—the length of the ulna and the width 
of the radius. In the cat the length of the ulna is 114, in the 
Zalofhm 123, and in the Phooa 131 per cent of the radial length. 
This is not a great difference but the disparity is not in the expected 
direction. A great length of the olecranon is associated with strength 
of extension of the antibrachium, which, one would expect to be an 
attribute of Zalophus—^not a Plioca with its small, weaker mauus. 
One can readily understand how an increased width of the anti- 
brachial bones is correlative to the use of the forelimb as a swimming 
organ, this being an inevitable result of the turning of this limb into 
a broad, thin paddle. The Cetacea show this character to a strong 
degree and it is an expected characteristic of ZdLofhm, in which the 
greatest width of radius is 29 per cent of its length, but why this 
same proportion should be 35 per cent in the Phoea is unknown. Save 
for the deep grooves upon the distal part of the radius of Phoetu 
the other details of this bone mentioned in the osteological descrip¬ 
tion are without any especial significance in the present connection. 
These grooves would be developed by agility rather than strength, 
and it is likely that they have been deepened by the same sort of 
“fiddling,” water-treading movements of the flipper already men¬ 
tioned, but there may be additional reasons for their appearance. 
There is no indication in the pinnipeds of any twisting of the shafts 
of the antibrachial bones, as so oftens occurs in fissipeds for the pur¬ 
pose of directing the manus straight craniad for increased facility 
in walking. 

The proximal part of the ulna is of great depth, especially in 
Zatopims. This is due in this animal to the enormous widtli upon 
the medial face of the bone, of the head of the palmaris longu.H, 
arising from all this broadened portion, while in the Phoea thi.s 
muscle is confined to the olecranol border, and the medial face of the 
ulna is occupied by a part of the origin of the flexor digitorum com¬ 
munis. Another muscle that has apparently acted to deepen the 
proximal part of the ulna of ZoUofhus is the extensor pollicis longus, 
occupying the ulnar two-thirds of the lateral face, while in the 
Phoea the origin of this muscle is very much narrower. 

After transection of the antibrachial muscles it was found that 
through the forearm, chiefly the radius of course, the pronation-sus- 
pination movement of the wrist in respect to the humenxs is about 40^ 
or 45° in Ztdofhus and fully 80° in Phoea. 
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In ZoLo'phas the maims continues from the antibrachiuni in almost 
H straight line, in static position the axis diverging from this by not 
more than 15°, with adduction almost zero and abduction to 45° (in 
the partially dissected specimen). In the PJioca the static position 
of the manus is at an abducted angle with the forearm of about .45°. 
Adduction from this position is almost entirely inhibited by the ten¬ 
sion of the abductor digiti quinti—probably slightly more yielding in 
life—^but maximum abduction is to an angle of 90° with the forearm. 
As already mentioned the proximal articular surfaces of the Zalophus 
scapholimar and ulnare, and of the metacarpals extend farther upon 
the dorsum of these bones than in the Plioca^ but it was found that in 
the preserved animal the chief center of movement was at the articu¬ 
lations distad of the scapholimar and ulnare, due to the looseness of 
the capsular tissue at this point. Extension of the manus allows the 
metacarpals to be placed at a right angle to the forearm but no more, 
while almost the same amount of flexion is permitted. Provision is 
not made at the articular surfaces of the carpal bones of the PJwca 
for the same amount of extension, but this is nevertheless permitted 
by the looseness of connection of all the carpal bones. This same 
looseness allows flexion to the excessive point- where the metacarpals 
are parallel with the bones of the forearm (after removal of the 
integument and fatty tissue). As there has been no twisting of the 
antibrachial bones the manus, in relaxed posture, j)resents its radial 
border almost directly craniad. Presumably this position is the best 
in both animals for the work which the manus has to perform, as it 
certainly is for terrestrial locomotion in Zalophus^ disposing of the 
long tip of the manus in a way that will interfere th*e least with 
walking. 

There seems to be little of functional significance in the carpus of 
Zdoplms^ as it is just the sort one would expect to find between the 
broad antibrachium and the metacarpus. There are several points 
about the carpus of Phoca^ however, which attract attention. It is 
rather narrow proximad, which has probably been brought about by 
much movement of the manus in the plane of abduction-adduction. 
Abduction is very materially assisted by the j)eculiar abductor digiti 
quinti. As this has become more specialized it has pulled the manus 
more and more laterad until now its natural tone prevents adduction 
of this segment even as far as the antibrachial axis. Abduction to 
90° is possible, however, as already mentioned, and this is correlated 
with a specialized, “ mitred ” condition of the carpus as a whole, sug¬ 
gestive of the mitering at the corner of a picture frame. The carpus 
alone has responded to this stimulus—not the Astal extremity of the 
antibrachium. In brief this consists of a slight rearrangement of 
the carpal elements so that the metacarpal base ot the first digit has 
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been shifted distad and of the fifth, both proximad and laterad, 
making the latter more opossable than is the pollex. The same 
agency that has operated to constrict the proximal part of the carpus 
has crowded the carpales so that these bones haye become somewhat 
pyramidal and fit together so as to occupy the minimum of space. 

In the ZctJUyphm the manus externally is a rather broad and long 
paddle, tapering almost to a point, thicker upon the cranial or radial 
border and thin caudad. It is tough and elastic but the articulations 
of the metacarpals and phalanges are not as freely mobile as in many 
mammals. The palmaris longus is developed to a phenomenal degree 
and probably has an involuntary action in resisting an undesirable 
amount of extension of the manus during swimming, and by means 
of its insertion chiefly upon digits 1 and 5, in maintaining a slightly 
concave palmar surface. Extension of the pollex beyond the manual 
axis is largely inhibited also by all the other flexors which go to this 
digit and the interaction of the tendons concerned, as well as those 
of the remainder of the manus, is probably complicated and well 
developed for best efficiency. Specialization of the palmar tendons 
is not so strikingly marked in Phoca^ but there is a broadening of the 
flexor carpi radialis to' form a second deeper palmar fascia, and the 
middle part of the flexor digitorum communis has broadened 
greatly. 

Such highly specialized aquatic animals as the whale and the 
turtle retain a short pollex, but this is not the case in the Pinnipedia. 
In the PKooa this digit is the longest and the most robust, the others 
being evenly and slightly subequal in sequence toward the fifth. In 
ZdlopTvm the pollex is much the longest and much the most robust, 
while the fifth digit is relatively short. The flipper therefore tapers 
rather gi'adually to a point, and the entire axillary border is very 
thin^a condition which may be presumed of importance to the 
animal. The metacarpals and phalangeal bones of the Otariidae 
only are slightly flattened, which is a character which probably 
inevitably, sooner or later, follows the assumption by the mamis of 
a paddle shape. This flattening is especially pronounced in the 
terminal phalanges of Zaloplms. As mentioned elsewhere there are 
cartilagenous extensions of the digits in the Otariidae. The stimulus 
for this has evidently been at least to some degree attributable to a 
need for a longer manus having outstripped the lengthening ability 
of the phalanges The subject of the formation of these cartilages 
can not of course be exhausted with any such casual statement, but 
a number of theories which may be advanced to account for them are 
too speculative to merit acceptance at the present time. 

There are interdigital membranes in Phoca while in Zc^oplius these 
have developed to the point where the whole manus is virtually a 
homogeneous paddle. This webbing need not be discussed, for it, 
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together with mechanisms closing the nostrils and ears, is a funda¬ 
mental attribute which almost all aquatic animals develop at a 
relatively early stage in their aquatiq evolution. The nails of the 
manus in Zalophus have deteriorated imtil they exist merely as 
horny spots within integumentary pits. As the animal has made 
no use of them, for scratching itself, as weapons of offense, or as 
tools to aid in the capture of food, they have naturally atrophied. 
The nails of Phooa are large and well formed. The external por¬ 
tion of the anterior limb is too short for these to be used for scratch¬ 
ing any considerable area of the body, and even if for this use 
exclusively they would doubtless have become slender; and so far 
as is known they are of no use in the securing of food. Thus their 
use for scratching holes through the ice, as claimed by sealers, is the 
most likely theory to account for their robust development. 

In the otariid the interdependence of the different parts of the pos¬ 
terior half of the body during terrestrial locomotion is extremely 
close, and in the phocid this rela¬ 
tionship is even closer, but during ^—n 

the act of swimming only. It will ^ j 
be recalled that the hind limbs of 1 
the Otariidae are used during / / 

movement on land in a planti- / . / 

grade manner by causing the axis f j 

of the sacral vertebrae to assume a I .»■-\ 

vertical position, while the hind v 1./ 
limbs are not of pi'imary impor- 

Fig. 29.— ^Position assumed by MiRotrNGi. 

tance dunng natation; and that i^^usmAxiNG possible degheb of veb- 
the Phocidae move upon land ex- tbbeal bending (aftee a photogkaph 

actly as they would had they no ™ 

limbs at all, while progression 

through the water is solely by means of oscillating lateral movements 
of the rear end. In the otariid the segments of the hind limb proxi- 
mad of the heel are used upon land only as immobile supports, for 
they are too closely bound down to the innominates for much inde¬ 
pendent movement. Their terrestrial function therefore depends 
solely upon the great elasticity of the lumbar region, through the 
intervertebral disks. The inability of the Phocidae to use their hind 
limbs on land depends upon several conditions, one of which seems to 
be inability of the lumbar region to bend ventrad to the same degree 
as in the eared seals; but yet the vertebral column of the phocids is 


Fig. 29. —^Position assumed by Mirounga 

ILLUSmATING POSSIBLE DEGBBB OF VEB- 
TBBEAL BENDING (AFTEE A PHOTOGKAPM 

IN THE Illustrated London News of 
July 17, 1827) 


very elastic in certain directions, and Mirounga at least may stretch 
dorsad so that the backbone is bent into a veritable right angle and 
a rather sharp one at that. (See fig, 29.) 

The long back muscles of ZalopJms are essentially similar to those 
of a fissiped, and the hypaxial musculature is also unspecialized in 
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strength; but there are other muscles controlling the lumbar flexi¬ 
bility. These comprise chiefly the panniculus, latissimus dorsi, the 
posterior part of the pectoralis, rectus abdominis, and to some slight 
extent the other abdominal muscles. In the water, with hind quar¬ 
ters extended, the first three of these act as strong extensors of the 
humerus during propulsive action of the arm. Upon the land all 
of these muscles operate largely from the opposite end, assisting to 
the limit of their capabilities in flexing the lumbar region and mak¬ 
ing of this and the sacrum a sort of substitute femur and shank 
which the animal can use more expeditiously than it can the two 
upper segments of the limb proper. This flexure of the posterior 
vertebrae is used in a variety of ways’besides in swimming, as in 
scratching, of which one can assure himself by watching the contor¬ 
tions of a young otariid at play. 

The function of these muscles in the Phoca is very different. The 
panniculus, with fibers running rather evenly cranio-ventrad rather 
than converging to the axilla, is rmdoubtedly of assistance in the 
caterpillarlike mode of terrestrial progression, but it is difficult to 
see how the other muscles mentioned above can be of great use in 
such movements. In fact, an analysis of the manner in which the 
seal travels upon land is rather puzzling, but it is likely that the long 
back musculature and the psoas complex furnish most of the motive 
power. The rhythmic lateral movements of the hind flippers em¬ 
ployed by these animals as the primary, and indeed sole means of 
propulsion in swimming have their inception in the middle thorax, 
as they do in the Cetacea and most fish, while the anterior thorax 
and the neck in large degree act as a fulcrum. The muscles of the 
posterior thorax and the lumbar region that are employed in these 
movements are primarily the enormous sacrospinal muscles, which 
have become massive in size but of simpler design, and accessory to 
these the hypaxial musculature or psoas complex. Of secondaiy but 
still of definite importance in this connection are also the latissimus 
dorsi and the posterior half of the pectoralis. They help to pull the 
posterior end of the body from side to side and operate chiefly from 
the deltoid crest of the humerus as a fulcrum, while the atlanto- 
scapularis inferior, humerotrapezius, and perhaps other muscles in 
conjunction, act as antagonists to prevent humeral movement. As 
in fish, the apaxial and hypaxial muscles of a single side act as a 
unit, although there is theoretically nothing to prevent them from 
operating with equal effectiveness in tlie sagittal plane as is the case 
in the Cetacea. The hypaxial muscles act upon the ilium and the 
leg, while the saerospinalis or apaxial mass acts, chiefly upon the 
whole pelvis, through its extensive insertion upon the “ medial ” face 
of the ilium, turned sharply lateral for just this purpose. 
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The pelvis of the Otariidae is somewhat weak, while that of the 
Phocidae is very strong and angular. For somewhat different rea¬ 
sons the innominate bones of these two families have become con¬ 
siderably differentiated in the same general direction from the nor¬ 
mal fissiped type of pelvis, chiefly by the trailing position persist¬ 
ently assumed by the limbs. Most of the muscles originating from 
the anterior ilium are normally rotators of the femur, and as the 
ilium is long in fissipeds (measured from the acetabulum, 59 per 
cent of the innominate length in the cat) it must be important that 
tliese rotators have a long leverage. Strong rotation of the femur 
in pinnipeds can be of less use, however, because of the extreme 
shortness of this bone and the position assumed by the leg. It is 
true that these muscles do act as rotators of the femur in Zalofhus^ 
but more as abductors of the femur in Phoca. And in neither can 
the flexors of the femur nor the femoral extensors of the shank have 
much fimction as such because of the shortness of the thigh and fixed 
posture of the leg. All of these details conspire to obviate the 
need for a long ilium and the i*esult has been an extreme shorten¬ 
ing of this part of the innominate (32 per cent of the total length 
of the bone in ZdLofhus and but 16 per cent in the Phoca ). In the 
fissiped the more caudal part of the innominate gives rise chiefly to 
muscles which extend the femur and flex the shanlc, and caudad 
of the acetabulum this portion of the pelvis is 33 per cent of the 
innominate length in the cat, 55 in Zcdophus^ and Y4 in the Phoca. 
In the pinnipeds the whole leg is so bound down that but little exten¬ 
sion of the femur or flexion of the shank is possible. In this order, 
therefore, both these groups of muscles are, by virtue of the trailing 
position maintained by the legs, as much if not more concerned 
with the actions of abduction and adduction, which is of especial 
use to the Phocidae. The farther the innominate extends caudad 
the longer will be the lever arm of these muscles and hence we find 
this rearward extension more pronounced in the phocids. In the 
otariids the pelvic muscles are used for a great variety of move¬ 
ments, none of wliich is likely of great importance to the animal, but 
the hind feet are flapped and rotated this way and that in their 
function of ruddei's, and the pelvic musculature is coiTespondingly 
specialized and split up into numerous divisions—^the adductors to 
as many as six, the sartorius into two, etc. On the other hand the 
hind feet of PhocOr are used for but one thing—flapping from side 
to side-—and the musculature is correspondingly specialized, but in 
the direction of fusion and simplification. The gluteal mass has 
little to do but act upon the greater trochanter in a way to cause 
chiefly abduction of the femur, and the pubo-ischial muscles as 
adductors of the shank, but with some function of elevation and 
depression according as origin is from the dorsal ischium or the 
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pubis, and the innominate in this region has corresponding depth 
to allow for this. These two main movements of the leg—abduction 
of the thigh and adduction of the shank—^^are complementary in 
Phoca^ for as the plantar surface of one foot is pressed against that 
of the other during active swimming, adduction of the right femui\ 
for instance, assists abduction of the left shank, and the opposite. 

The only other details of the innominate that merit mention con¬ 
sist of the dorsal spine or tuberosity of the ischium in the Phocidae 
extending well dorsad and developed by the narrow and somewhat 
tendinous origin of the superficial biceps femoris, Tjvhich in the Ota- 
riidae does not arise from the innominate. Another detail is the ten¬ 
dency in the Phoca toward obliteration of the femoral process, and 
the development in this animal of a distinct and large process upon 
the ventral border of the ilium for the insertion of the psoas magnus, 
of such importance in its swimming, 

Length of limb, comprising the sum of femur, tibia, and the dis¬ 
tance from the tip of the second toe to the posterior border of the 
astragalar condyle, is without much significance in the Pinnipedia 
because so much of the limb is within the body. However, as com¬ 
pared to body length this item is 104 per cent in the cat, 62 in Zailo- 
•phus^ and 74 in Phoca. 

The femur in this order has become very short indeed. Whereas 
this bone in the cat is 35 per cent of the body length, in the ZcHophm 
it is but 22 and the Phoca 29 per cent. In function it plays a very 
minor part as a segment of the limb and I regard its diminution in 
size as intimately correlated with the shortening of the ilium and 
consequent reduction in the length of the muscles betAveen these two 
points as well as by the great reduction in femoral mobility. I am 
not prepared to say that the position of the femur is uniform in the 
Otariidae, but at least in the Z(dopus dissected the static position 
of this bone was apparently at a cranio-lateral inclination forming 
an angle with the body axis of about 45°, but markedly rotated. In 
other words, the femur is normally carried very strongly flexed and 
lotated cranio-mediad. (See fig. 30.) In contrast to this the femur 
of the Phoca was directed a trifle caudad of lateracl to the body axis 
and there was no marked rotation. As a result of these postimes the 
muscles that "pull cranio-mediad (the gluteal complex) upon the 
greater trochanter of the otariid chiefly rotate the femur, with the 
final result on land of turning theHoes outward. This same action in 
the Phoca results in the abduction and extension of the femur. 
Another result of these femoral positions is that in reality the effective 
length of the otariid leg is less than the sum of the tibia and pes, 
while in the phocid it is greater. The arc of effective flexion and 
extension of the femur seems to be only about 25° in ZcdopTms and 
30° in with the amount of flexion in the former slightly greater 
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than extension. Abduction and adduction is greater—^possibly 
through as much as 40°. 

The flatness of the pinniped femur is probably attributable to a 
variety of stimuli—^the lack of need for antero-posterior thickness, 
the need for a greater trochanter extending well laterad of the 



Pig. 80.—Diagram illustrating approximate static posture (solid lines) and 

DEGREE OP POSSIBLE MOVEMENT (BROKEN LINES) IN LIFE OP EACH JOINTED SEG¬ 
MENT OF THE POSTERIOR LIMBS OF ZALOLPHUS <Z) AND PHOCA HISPIDA (i>). I , 

innominate; T , thigh; shank; JET, heel (astragalus and calcanbum) ; and 

P, REMAINDER OP FOOT 

acetabulum and for a broad distal extremity. The greater ti*o- 
chanter of both animals is very similar. In the Zciophm the tro¬ 
chanteric fossa is a slight concavity while in Phoca it is a very deep 
pit because in this animal the muscles inserting in its vicinity are 
more speciaHzed in order that all may perform practically the same 
act and their insertions are more circumscribed and more strictly 
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tendinous. The lesser trochanter, occurring in the Otariidae only,, 
is rather small and supports narrow insertions of the sixth adductor, 
pectineus, and psoas magnus and iliacus element. In Phoca the only 
one of these muscles which insert in this vicinity is the pectineus,, 
and this more broadly. The more decided and sharp epicondylar 
ridges of Ph^m are doubtless attributable to the stronger action of 
the muscles originating therefrom. In the skeletons at hand the 
patellar fossa ” of the otariid is undifferentiated and this part of the 
femur is convex. In the sea lion dissected the patella also rested at 
the junction of the thigh with the shank rather than upon the femur,, 
because of the flexed position of the latter bone. In some other mem¬ 
bers of the Otariidae, however, there is considerable variation in 
this detail, and I shall not attempt to account for this condition.. 
In the Phoca there is a deep, concave patellar fossa in the usual 
situation. As previously noted, a line passing through the center of 
the two femoral condyles describes an angle with the axis of the 
shaft of about 79° in Zalophus and 63° in the Phoca, This is attrib¬ 
utable to the lateral condyle being somewhat more proximad than 
the medial in the otariid, and much more so in the phocid. This wili 
‘ be discussed in relation to the shank. 

The pinniped tibia has experienced some shortening but not nearly 
to the same degree as the femur. In the cat this bone is 36 per 
cent of the body length, in the Zdophvs 22 and in the Phoca 29 per 
cent. From another angle, the femur of the cat is 97 per cent of 
the tibia length, in the Z<dophm 50 and in the Phoca 40 per cent. 
The shank is of the usual carnivore type, that of the sea lion rather 
straight except that the fibula is slightly rotated, and of the phocid 
more curved, but with the fibula nonrotated. 

The head of the tibia differs from that of the ordinary fissiped in 
having the anterior edge quite sharply angular instead of sloping, 
which is undoubtedly due to the fact that in pinnipeds the shank 
is never really extended in respect to the thigh. The head of the 
fibula in the Phoca is even and continuous with the tibial head, but 
in ZcJopJms it slopes directly distad from the latter and is continu¬ 
ous in this direction with the shaft. This is a provision in the 
otariid for excessive flexion of the shank in respect to the thigh, the 
femur fitting down over the sloping head of the fibula in a sharper 
angle than is mechanically possible in the phocid. As mentioned, 
the lateral femoral condyle of Zalophus is situated a bit more proxi¬ 
mad than the medial, but in the markedly flexed static position of 
the shank the only effect which this condylar position has is to place 
the shank in a more pronated posture. The lateral tuberosity of 
the shank in this animal, however, is placed more distad than the 
medial, and this has the effect, in the position assumed by the limb 
segments, of elevating the shank and ankle toward the dorsum. The 
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disparity between the positions oi the femoral condyles of Phoea is 
considerably more marked, but in the somewhat more extended posi¬ 
tion in which the femur of this animal rests this has the same effect 
of elevating the ankle but to a more marked degree, caused by the 
more sloping articular head of the shank. This maiked elevation of 
the phocid pes is very characteristic, and I have seen an animal 
sleeping for an hour or more with the hind feet elevated in a posi¬ 
tion which to any other mammal would surely be the height of 
discomfort. 

A pinniped peculiarity, or at least one that is not shared by the 
majority of fissipeds, is found in the knee joint. The medial or tibial 
collateral ligament is not attached at a point about one-tenth the 
distance from the knee to the anlde, as in the cat, but at a point 
in Z<dophm about two-fifths, and in the Phoea about one-quarter, 
this distance. In connection with a loose capsule of the joint the 
result is that in the Pinnipedia there is permitted at least 40® of 
rotation of the shank with respect to the femur (in the i)artially 
dissected specimens), the fibular collateral ligament being the piv¬ 
otal center. This I believe to have been brought about chiefly by 
the fact that during most of the time the hind feet of both .the 
otariids and phocids are maintained with their axes practically con¬ 
tinuous with those of the shanks, and in this position rotational 
movements of the feet would be transmitted to a considerable extent 
directly to the knees. In the Zalophus only, such rotation of the 
shank, in the direction of supination, has the effect of adducting the 
ankle. Flexion and extension of the pinniped shank is largely 
inhibited, es];)ecially in the otariid, by the muscles which bind it 
down so closely and by the limits of elasticity of the integument in 
which it is inclosed. These movements are possible through an arc 
apparently of only about 15® in Phoea and even less in ZaLophm. 

The fibular head of the ZaJophm is placed more caudad of the 
shank in respect to the direction of the femoral articulation than is 
the case with Phoca—almost directly caudad of the lateral tuberosity 
in the former, and caudo-latei^ad, at an angle of 45® in the latter. 
In the phocid the tibia is straight, so that the ankle joint “ toes out ” 
to an angle of about 45° to the transverse axis of the proximal 
articular surface of the shank. In the otariid, however, there is 
rotation of the fibula so that considered in the same light, the trans¬ 
verse axis of the ankle joint is parallel to that of the Imee. This 
means that were these plantigrade fissipeds, the foot of the Phoea 
would at rest point straight laterad and of the ZalopKm latero- 
cx’aniad at about 45®, which in fact it very nearly does. In the 
ZdlophuB the fibula ends somewhat proximad of the tibia, and the 
articular surface of the latter is several times the larger. In Phoea 
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these bones end even and the articular surface of the fibula is almost 
as extensive as of the tibia. Zalopkus has few malleolar giwves 
which-are broad and shallow, but in Phooa these are exceedingly 
deep, narrow, and pulley-like, which form has undoubtedly been 
developed by the constant see-saw movements of the tendons per¬ 
forming precisely repeated motions during swimming. 

The shank bones, especially the fibula, of Phoca are more ridged 
and show more indications of every kind of strength of muscle. 
Perhaps the most remarkable muscular modification of this region 
is without osteological indications, however, and includes the ham¬ 
string muscles^biceps femoris, gracilis, semimembranosus, and semi- 
•tendinosus. In the ZaZophus the biceps is of a very remarkable 
rhomboid shape. Insertion of the superficial sheet is fascial over 
the proximal four-fifths of the shank, and origin is practically as 
extensive over the anterior caudal spines. The result is that the 
shank is bound down nearly in contact with the innominate and its 
mobility is almost inhibited. Equally effective in this function but 
less strikingly modified are the gracilis, semimembranosus and semi- 
tendinosus whose insertions are distributed over the distal two-thirds 
of the shank, and with origins confined to the posterior part of the 
innominate. In Phoca^ whose hind limb is apparently useless for 
all purposes save lateral oscillations, one would expect the biceps to 
be even more modified for binding clown the shank, but such is. not 
the case. The muscle is of prime importance in adduction of the 
shank, so although insertion is extensive over the shank {the proxi¬ 
mal seven-eighths) for long leverage, the muscle is robust and tapers 
to a tendinous origin from the superior sj>ine of the ischium, where 
it can act to good advantage as an adductor, as well as an elevator 
to some extent. The other hamstring muscles are also strong, and 
disposed in insertion much as in ZcdopKm; but origin, especially of 
the anterior semitendinous, is not so entirely confined to the posterior 
border of the innominate, thus giving a slightly greater length to 
these muscles. The hamstring group ai'e the only muscles which can 
adduct the shank with any real power, and hence, are of fundamental 
importance to the swimming of Phooa, They act in the most inti¬ 
mate cooperation with the muscles of the lower back in performing 
the lateral oscillations of the posterior end, and it must not be for¬ 
gotten that because of the adpressed palmer position of the feet, 
adduction of the ankle and foot of one side may furnish much of 
the impulse to abduct those of the opposite side. 

As mentioned elsewhere, there has been a slight movement proximad 
of the origins of the flexor digitorum longus, and peronei longus and 
brevis of these piimipeds, and a movement distad of the origins of 
the flexor hallucis longus and extensor digitorum longus. The stimuli 
for these changes are obscure, however. Because the muscles of the 
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Z<dophnd were emaciated and those of the PTioca very full, little com¬ 
parison of the strength of the shank muscles could be made. Details 
of note, however, were the presence in Phoca only of a gastrocnemius 
lateralis and absence of the soleus, and strength of the gastrocnemius 
medialis and flexor hallucis longus. These differences are, of course, 
rdated to variations in foot action, but most of them in an obscure 
manner. 

The effective length of the bony part of the foot, measured from 
the posterior margin of the astragalar condyle for a cat, is 34, the 
ZcbLophm 28, and Phoca 34 per cent of the body length. Thus the 
osseous foot of the last has not shrunken in relation to the trunk 
length as has the rest of the limb, and that of the otariid has done 
so but slightly. Or from a more likely aspect, the foot of both ani¬ 
mals has experienced a secondary increase in size following a very 
marked, primary decrease in the length of the rest of the limb, 
especially the femur. This increase of foot length, however, has 
not been sufficiently rapid in the Otariidae to keep pace with the 
needs of the animal, and there has been an extension of the digits by 
means of cartilagenoiis rods and slightly more circumscribed inter¬ 
digital membranes. The part of the pes distad of the bones is very 
flexible and the cartilages are prolonged distad of the interdigital 
membranes to a degree that seems entirely useless, and one which at 
present seems very inefficient. 

The measurement from the tip of the longest otariid toe (exter¬ 
nally) to the border of the astragalar condyle is 36 per cent of the 
body length, wliich is the same as in the phocid. In the latter, how¬ 
ever, the interdigital membrane extends between the toes in a much 
more effective manner, and there is no flexibility distad, for there 
are no cartilagenous extensions of the digits. But the foot is rela¬ 
tively larger, than in the otariid, and the measurement from the 
external toe tip, as above, constitutes the same proportion of the 
trunk length as in the eared seal. Either the increase in foot size 
has kept pace with the needs of the animal, or, as seems by no means 
imlikely, the Phocidae lack the ability so readily to develop digital 
cartilages. 

As with the manus the plantar surface of the otariid is bare and 
wrinkled, and of the phocids, as well haired as the remainder of the 
foot. The first and fifth toes of the former animal have minute 
nails, sunk in pits of the integument, but the nails of the other three 
digits are long, nearly straight, and very slender, as are those of all 
five digits of the phocid. The otariid frequently folds back the 
part of the pes distad of the bones, leaving the three long nails pro¬ 
jecting, and with these vigorously scratches all parts of the body. I 
see no other way in which they could be utilized and agree with F. 
Wood Jones (1925) that the retention of real nails upon the three 
86377—28-9 
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middle digits of the pes in the Otariidae is solely because of thi^ 
fuction of scratching and combing the hair. I am, however, at 
somewhat of a loss to explain the retention upon all the digits of 
the pes in Phoca of such long nails. Jones believes that the posi¬ 
tion of the pes of this animal inhibits any appreciable scratching by 
the nails, to which I subscribe, and that the limited to^et is then 
performed by the claws of the manus, in which I do not agree, for 
any such action by the manus is well nigh as limited as by the pes. 
And yet it seems that the claws must be of some definite use, for the 
Phocidae are certainly sufiSciently anc,ient for their claws to have 
disappeared entirely were they not of practical value to the animal 
in some respects. 

The details of pedal movement are not easily followed either in 
the reconstructed foot, or from the embalmed specimen after most 
of the tissue and many of the muscles have been cut away. The 
ankle joint of Zalophm is such that the tibial facet of the astragalus 
dips but slightly medioventrad from the horizontal, while in Phaca 
it and the fibular facet are both at 45°. The result is that if one 
hold the shank vertical and bend the foot, the transverse plane of 
£he phocid foot is at practically 90° to the shank, while in the otariid 
it is nearer 45°. In other words, in such a free limb, disarticulated 
from the body, the tendency is for merely the lateral border of the 
foot to rest upon the ground—^not the entire sole. The full planti¬ 
grade position may be assumed, however, either by foieed pronation 
through the ankle joint and the tarsal articulations, or more likely 
by the slight adduction of the proximal shank toward a knock- 
kneed position, the rotation of the shank at the knee joint in a 
direction toward pronation, and of the femur in a direction toward 
supination. This is less complicated than it sounds; but the strange 
part is that could Phoca place the sole flat upon the ground in the 
same fashion as can Zalophus^ none of this rotation or adduction of 
the shank and femur would be needed. In the otariid the crotch, or 
aiigle between the hind limb and the tail, was at the calcaneal tip, 
while in the phocid this point was situated some 20 mm. faii:her 
distad; so the difference in this respect is not by any means so great 
as alone to prevent the phocid foot from assuming a plantigrade 
posture did other anatomical details allow it to do so. Murie (1874) 
considered that the phocid’s incapacity to use its hind foot on land 
depends more on the different proportion of femur to leg bones 
and lowered attachment of integumentary caudal expansion than to 
absolute difference in the construction of the bones forming the ankle 
joint”; but none of the three points mentioned are of primary 
importance in inhibiting such an act. 

As already mentioned, the static position of the trailing feet when 
submerged seems to be with the palms steeply V-shaped in Zalophm^ 
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and the opposite in Phom; but adpression of the palms is assumed 
with ea^ in both animals, and much pronation and supination is pos¬ 
sible from this position. There is but slight pronation or supination 
through the actual ankle joint of either animal, but the articulations 
distad are loose and movement much facilitated, especially in the 
phocid. 

In the ZdlopKm the flexion-extension action of the ankle proper is 
through an arc of about 75° and of the tarsus through 10? or 15°, 
allowing the foot to assume a plantigrade position or to trail in the 
same plane with the axis of the shank. In Phoea^ however, condi¬ 
tions are very different. Movement at the anMe joint is from the 
extreme trailing position through an arc of only 30° toward planti- 
gradism, the inhibitional factor being the tendon of the flexor 
hallucis longus, as discussed later. In the oscillating swimming 
movements of the feet of this animal it is requisite, however, that 
there be more play and flexibility than such an ankle joint will allow, 
and this is attained through the articulation between the astragalus- 
calcaneum-and centrale-cuboid. And this joint, called the tarsal 
joint, is actually more flexible than that of the true ankle, this being 
through an arc of 65° or more. The result is that the mechanism 
of the phocid pes is very handlike, and the tarsus may be flexed 
at a right angle to the axis of the heel, thus assisting by a follow- 
through movement the adductor motion of the distal leg in swim¬ 
ming. In the otariid the tibial facet of the astragalus is prolonged 
onto the neck but stops short of the junction with the heel. In the 
phocid this condition is just reversed, showing that the joint is con¬ 
siderably better fitted for maintaining the foot perpetually in a 
trailing posture. In the entire specimens, however, there is no appre¬ 
ciable difference in this respect, which is a further instance of the 
fact that from observation one can not always tell what a structure 
is b^ fitted to do. 

Comparative osteology is not yet at the point where the signifi¬ 
cance of slight changes in the interrelationship of the tarsal bones are 
perfectly understood, and not a great deal can be said with confidence 
regarding the structure of the otariid tarsus. That of Phoca^ how¬ 
ever, is somewhat more illuminating. The calcaneum, is rather 
weak but is deeply grooved for the passage of the peroneal tendons. 
Partly accountable for the lack of strength in the posterior process 
of this bone is the fact that the phocid has no soleus and that in this 
animal as well as the Zalophus the plantaris is entirely distinct 
from the ^^tendo calcaneus” and passes mediad to it. In fact, in 
view of the permanently extended position of the foot, together with 
the development of the flexor hallucis longus, one would rather 
expect to find that this process was still more reduced in the earless 
seal. 
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It is, however, in the phocid astragalus that interest chiefly centers. 
Its articular facets differ from those of Zaloplms as already dis¬ 
cussed, but in addition there extends caudad a large, long process—an 
accessory heel, as long and almost as deep as that of the calcaneum. 
It is broadly grooved caudo-ventrad for the passage of the stout 
tendon of the flexor hallucis longus, and it is the strong tension of 
this muscle that primarily, if not solely, inhibits the assumption of 
a plantigrade posture by the foot in this animal. This is, perhaps, 
the most significant single detail of the specialization of the Phocidae. 
Why is it that the hallucis longus was so highly and peculiarly 
developed to flex the foot with a considerable leverage to a somewhat 
excessive degree rather than the muscles going to the calcaneumj 
with equal leverage ready to hand is a puzzling circumstance. It is 
likely, however, that one important factor was that the hallucis, as it 
occurs in this animal, is also well fitted for facile flexion of the digits. 
In its distal portion also the astragalus differs much from the con¬ 
dition in ZcHoplius. Whereas in the latter the facet for articulation 
with the centrale is prominent and highly convex, and with a pro¬ 
tuberant process mediad, in the PJioca this facet—^very much 
smaller—^is flattish and somewhat irregular. In addition, the distal 
part of the bone is rendered much more narrow by the absence of the 
medial process, probably caused partly by the more dorsal position 
in this animal of the tendons of the extensor hallucis and tibialis 
anticus, and partly by the reduction in width of this part of the 
tarsus. By the shape of this facet and its relation in regard to the 
cuboid the excessive amount of movement of which this tarsal joint is 
found to be capable is evidently facilitated, and the narrowness of the 
tarsus at tliis point permits a certain amount of motion in the trans¬ 
verse plane. Another point worth mention is that as the calcaneum 
and astragalus are of the same length, they can be, and are, closely 
bound together by ligaments and therefore together constitute an 
unusually solid base for the remainder of the pes. 

The lateral side of the cuboid has a groove for the passage of the 
peroneus longus tendon that is completely roofed over by a process 
of the bone in contact with metatarsus 5. These tarsal grooves, ab¬ 
sent as such in Zalaphus and formed exclusively by the peroneal 
muscles in Phoca^ are an indication of unusual and persistently re¬ 
curring contraction of these muscles. In the trailing position in 
which the feet of this animal are always carried, action of the 
peroneal group results exclusively, if we except the usual binding 
action upon the tarsal bones of the peroneus longus, in elevation of 
the feet, and therefore to some slight degree as an aid to the spread¬ 
ing of the digits. These facts suggest that there is somewhat more 
of a twisting, sculling movement of the rear flippers in swimming 
than one is able to distinguish during observation of a live individual. 
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The proximal ends of the metatarsal bones in both animals seem to 
have been subjected to transverse pressure, indicating that this part of 
the foot may be narrower than in the ancestraL forms. In Zalophm 
this has resulted in making the metatarsal bases narrower and 
deeper, but in Phoca^ merely in excessive crowding, with numerous 
short processes filling all available spaces. A stimulus for this sort 
of interlocking tarso-metatarsal articulations has probably also been 
furnished by the fact that the feet of this animal are useless upon 
land. After removal of the infegument it is found that the otariid 
metatarsus 1 and 2 are bound closely together, while there is a slight 
amount of transverse play between the others; in the phocid, 1 with 
2 and 4 with 5 are so boimd, and these, as two units, may be slightly 
moved transversely from 3. As in the usual land mammal, however, 
transverse movement of the metatarsals during the spreading of the 
digits is found to be really very slight. 

In both pinnipeds there has been a strengthening and lengthening 
of the first and fifth digits and their metatarsals which is of decided 
use in stiffening both borders of the pes while it is expanded and 
being forced against the water, but this seems to have been carried 
to a greater extreme in Zalophus than can now be of real use. There 
is a suggestion of flattening of the phalanges, especially upon the 
plantar aspect in Zalophus^ and to some extent in all its digits and 
metatarsals. This is specialization in the expected direction for an 
aquatic mammal. 

There is no especial provision, in the way of arrangement of pedal 
tendons, for the spreading of the otariid foot and the muscles of the 
foot proper appear to be quite weak. This is not surprising, but one 
is mildly astonished to be unable to distinguish any special provision 
in the phocid either, although the plantar muscles are rather strong. 
From manipulating the pes, however, it seems that spreading the 
digits does not in this animal consist of purely transverse impulses, 
but that this action is slightly oblique and consists very largely of 
extending the first digit and moderately flexing the fifth at the meta¬ 
tarsal-phalangeal joint only. Thus interrelated action between cer¬ 
tain of the flexor and extensor tendons of the digits would supply 
the activating power for spreading the toes, but the conformation of 
these tendons does not disclose their identity. 

CONCLUSIONS 

A discussion of pinniped relationship is of decided secondary im¬ 
portance in the present paper, but it is felt that it is desirable to offer 
some consideration of this question, as well as some weighing from a 
phylogenetic viewpoint of the anatomical evidence encountered. The 
order may be characteiuzed as follows: 
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PINNIPBDU 

Amphibious mammals of fusiform shape and with short tails. 
The elbow and knee always well within the body contour and with 
the feet webbed and paddle-shaped. The digits are always five 
and the fifth toe of the pes is approxmiately equal to the first, both 
being greater than the three middle toes. The mammae number 
either two or four. The incisors in living forms are always fewer 
than 3/3 and the cheek teeth, variable in number, generally consist 
of four premolars and one molar, but occasionally there are two 
or three molars {GaUotaHa). The molariform teeth never have 
more than two roots and there is no differentiated carnassial tooth, all 
these teeth being uniform in character. The milk teeth are small 
and simple and are shed at an early age. The lachrymal bone is 
almost always absent; when present it is small and within the orbit. 
The audital bulla is composite. There is no clavicle. The pre- 
acetabular length of the innominate is apparently always much 
less than the postacetabular, at least in living forms. The humerus 
is massive and the bones of the forearm very broad. The femur is 
much reduced in length and is flattened. There is an os penis. The 
brain is large and its convolutions complex. The kidneys are lobu- 
lated and in adults there are large hepatic sinuses of the vena cava.® 
There are no Cowper’s glands. 


OTJ^BIIDAB 

External ear small. Both fore and hind feet used extensively 
during terrestrial locomotion. Area of forefeet great, this extremity 
being plainly indicated as the more definitely developed for aquatic 
propulsion, and the axilla is situated at mid forearm. The hind feet 
assume a plantigrade posture during terrestrial locomotion and the 
astragalus is without a conspicuous posterior extension. A car¬ 
tilaginous extension to each digit occurs and the palms and soles are 
naked. The nails of the forefeet and those of the first and fifth digits 
of the hind feet are vestigeal. The testes are scrotal in the adult 
male. The tooth formula is: 



c. 


1 4 

Lj pm. m. 

1 4 


1 or 2 . 
1, 2, or 3 ’ 


total 34 to 38. The canines are but moderately developed. The mo¬ 
lariform teeth have a single main cusp and at times a cingulum, with 
occasionally slightly developed anterior and posterior accessory cusps. 
The skull has a well-developed postorbital process, normally an 
alisphenoid canal, a mastoid that is usually noninflated, and a mastoid 
process that is conspicuous and continuous with the paroccipital 


• Tlie presence of these sinuses is merely presumed to be uniform within this order. 
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process. The ossification of the border of the auditory meatus is 
regular and uninterrupted in fetuses and the occipital condyles are 
usually narrow. The vertebral spines of the anterior thorax are well 
developed. The scapula is subtriangular (never falciform) and with 
a distinct acromial process. The greater tuberosity of thg humerus 
is higher than the lesser and there is no entepicondylar foramen. 
The ilium is but slightly curved—not markedly and abruptly bent 
laterad. The femur has a lesser trochanter. 


There is no external ear. Neither fore nor hind feet are used 
as primary aids in terrestrial locomotion. The area of the forefeet 
is reduced and the axilla falls opposite the wrist. The external 
surface of the hind feet is increased, relative to the length of the 
leg, these being plainly indicated as the chief means of aquatic 
propulsion rather than the forefeet. The astragalus has a posterior 
extension as long as that of the calcaneum, and the foot is prevented 
from assuming a plantigrade posture by the unusual tension of 
the flexor hallucis longus muscle. There are no cartilaginous 
prolongations of the digits, and the palms and soles are usually well 
haired. The nails are well formed and never vestigeal. The testes 
are abdominal in the adult male. The tooth formula is: 


i. 2^, 

1 or 2 


1 4 

c. pm. 


m. 


0, 1 or 2. 
0, 1 or 2’ 


total 26 to 38. The canines are rather poorly to moderately de¬ 
veloped. The skull has no postorbital process, and there is no alis- 
phenoid canal. The mastoid is relatively inflated and the mastoid 
process either poorly defined or else not continuous with the paroc- 
cipital process. The ossification of the border of the auditory meatus 
is irregular and interrupted in the fetal state® and the occipital 
condyles are . usually broad. The vertebral spines of the anterior 
thorax are very poorly developed. The scapula is often somewhat 
falciform and the acromial process is not well marked. The lesser 
tuberosity of the humerus is usually higher than the greater, and 
there is often present an entepicondylar foramen. The ilium is 
markedly and abruptly bent laterad. There is no femoral lesser 
trochanter. 

Many other characters of differentiation exist, but for the most 
part these are slight and not so well suited for purposes of diag¬ 
nosis. In addition, a few of the above characters need verification 


^ In the Otaxlidae this was determined for Callorhinua only, but it is probably a uniform 
character. 

* Determined in the case of Fhoca vitulina only. 
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regarding their invariable presence in or absence from the two 
groups before they can be accepted without reservation. • 

Little account has been taken of the Odobenidae or wali'uses 
in the present paper, but it may be mentioned that morphologically 
they app§ar to be little more than specialized otariids, distinguish¬ 
able chiefly by the enormous development of the upper canines 
(which has been followed by necessary adjustments in the bones of 
the skull) and compensating reduction in munber of the remainder 
of the teeth, as well as a change in their pattern to conform to 
special food; disappearance of the external ear, and a change in 
the limbs, making these in some respects intermediate between those 
of the Otariidae and Phocidae. There is no doubt whatever that 
the relationship of the walruses is much nearer to the eared than to 
the earless seal stem. 

Wortman (1894) believed that the Pinnipedia are derived from the 
Oxyaenidae, a phylum of inadaptive creodonts. Matthew (1909) 
has argued convincingly against this thesis, and ascribes ancestry to 
the arctoid fissipeds, but Kellogg (1922) presents evidence wlxich 
apparently renders the latter as w'ell as the former theory unlikely. 

Eemains of unquestionable Pinnipedia of both otariid and phocid 
afBnities have been found from the Miocene, but from no deposits 
of older age, and these remains are of pinnipeds which had already 
reached a high degi’ee of aquatic specialization. Hence it is certain 
that this order diverged from terrestrial fissipeds at a very early 
time. But xmtil far more and considerably older remains of this 
order than are now available are at hand, any attempt to allocate the 
pinniped relationship and ancestry is too speculative for acceptance. 
Ail that seems certain is that the pinniped precursor was of carnivore 
stock, with probably some affinities with that large aggregation of 
diverse predators known as the adaptive creodonts. In view of the 
profound changes which had already taken place in pinnipeds of 
the Miocene, the origin of this stock was “ probably not later than 
the Eocene ” (Kellogg, 1922) and possibly earlier. 

There has been much conjecture regarding the derivation of the 
pinniped families. Many investigators have considered that the 
order is diphyletic or biserial, and some (as Mivart, 1885) have 
favored the theory that the Otariidae are descended from an ursine, 
and the Phocidae from a lutrme, ancestor, and have presented ana¬ 
tomical data in support of such reasoning; but this is not convincing 
and evidence of much weight may be marshaled against it. It is 
hardly necessary to review this qu^ion in detail in the present con¬ 
nection, but it has seemed to me rather unprofitable to consider seri¬ 
ously the probable relationship of any family of pinnipeds with any 
of existing fissipeds. Furthermore, the otariid stock is considered 
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to be older than the ursine, as mentioned by Kellogg (1922), and 
the phocid line may well prove to antedate the lutrine. 

At any rate the typical otariid is now very different from the 
typical phocid of the present day. Comparative anatomy should 
contribute much evidence informative of the degree erf phylet^c 
divergence that they have experienced, and it is found to do so, but 
the evidence is often of so contradictory a character that it is far 
less satisfactory than had been hoped. The significance of some of 
the more important of the differences as they exist, however, may 
be discussed. 

The methods of swimming now employed by the otariids and 
phocids are fimdamentally different. These differences may date 
from the time when the first ancestors of the two families managed 
to swim across a river, or it is very possible that the ancestral 
otariid and ancestral phocid followed the same method of swimming 
until they were as well fitted for aquatic life as, say, the otter 
(Lutra)^ or conceivably more so. The two stocks then acquired 
steadily increasing adaptations, but of diverging sorts, throughout 
the ages, or else one or the other of them experienced retrogressive 
■changes of indeterminate duration. In other words, it is not 
impossible that there was a considerable stretch of time when the 
otariid employed also the hind feet and the phocid also the forefeet 
primarily as accessory propulsive organs, and that this time lasted 
sufficiently long for strong anatomical evidence of the fact to re¬ 
main at the present day. And indications, as enumerated shortly, 
are not lacking that retrogressive changes of this sort may actually 
have been experienced by both families, furthermore, it is ex¬ 
tremely probable that all parts of the body which show aquatic modi¬ 
fications have not evolved at the same rate or velocity. Tlius, the 
fact that the external ear of the phocid has disappeared while that 
of the otariid has not may merely indicate that slight differences 
in habits have operated to retain the external ear in the latter. 

As evidence for or against close relationship of the two pinniped 
stocks such matters as general body form, external details of the 
eyes, nose, and ears migration distad of the external axilla and of 
the crotch of the posterior limb and craniad of the anterior border 
of the pectoralis origin, form of the innominate, and shortening of 
certain segments of the limb, are not particularly illiuhinating, for 
these are items wliich conform to usual or eventual requirements of 
aquatic adaptation and they might be due largely to convergence. 
On the whole, however, Phoca exhibits in these reqjects a somewhat 
greater divergence from fissiped conditions than does Zedophw. 

The following differences may be considered as attributable chiefly 
to the disdmilarity in the modes of progression characteristic of the 
two families: differences in the form of the neck; in the length 
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and general form of the manus; in hypaxial and sacrospinal muscu¬ 
lature, the latter being largely instrumental in causing differences in 
the processes of the vertebrae and in the conformation of the ilium; 
in the diversification of the hip musteles of Zalofhm and their tend' 
ency toward fusion in Pho€a\ the astragalar extension in Phoca and 
peculiarity of the flexor hallucis longus muscle; .and of the flexi¬ 
bility of the tarsal joint in PIwocl 

Differences which I consider might be attributed either to aquatic 
adaptation of the two sorts shown, or to phylogenetic influences, con¬ 
sist of the dissimilarities exhibited in the occipital musculature, 
sternomastoid, cephalohumeral, humerotrapezius, rectus abdominis, 
deltoid, the origin of the tricep^ longus and of adjoining muscles, the 
presence of an episubcapularis in ZcAophm only and of an abductor 
digit! quinti longus in the Phoca only, the differences shown by the 
humeral tuberosities, the palmaris longus, and the iliacus. 

Differences which may be laid chiefly to phylogenetic influences 
rather than to aquatic adaptation consist of many of the details of 
the dniU, the presence of the complex division of the longus colli in 
ZoLophuB only, and likely the absence in this genus of the quadratus 
femoris, and of the presence in ZoLoph/m only of the soleus. 

Kesemblances of a quality which one might reasonably consider to 
constitute evidence of close relationship comprise some features of 
the triceps complex, similarity in the migration of attachments of 
the brachial muscles, broadening of the antibrachial bones, resem¬ 
blance shown by the deeper division of the biceps femoris, the occur¬ 
rence of a hepatic venous sinus, and possibly of the details of the 
tibial collateral ligament and plantaris tendon, and of the presence 
of a superior division of the atlantoscapularis, although the latter 
may likely be of little import. 

It has been mentioned that dissimilarities in the external eai% 
mode of swimming, and of terrestrial locomotion may be interpreted 
as evidence that Phoca is the more highly adapted to aquatic life and 
hence has diverged more from the fissiped type. In contrast to this» 
the thesis that ZaHophus is the one that has traveled farther from the 
typical terrestrial carnivore is supported by the greater tendency 
toward ‘‘telescoping” of its skull, cartilagenous extensions of the 
digits, the greater tendency toward flattening exhibited by the pedal 
phalanges of this pinniped, and poi^bly by the development of the 
nails. 

In scrutinizing the anatomical details encoimtered there occur 
a number of questions which are not readily answered, as enumerated 
below. To these the reader, if he be so minded, may add the query 
as to why such arm muscles as the triceps and deltoid are so special¬ 
ized or well developed in Phoca. This I am not including for the 
reason that I am .inclined to ascribe this condition to possible 
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antagonistic work which the brachial muscles of this animal must 
needs perform during swimming movements by the hinder portion 
of the body. These questions, then, may be propounded as follows. 
Given the habits and form of the two animals dissected, then: 

1. Why should the crotch of the posterior limb be located practi¬ 
cally as far distad in Zc^ophus as in Phoca? 

% Why should the superficial division of the biceps femoris 
developed ,in ZalopTma to bind down the shank more firmly than it 
does in Phocaf 

3. Why should the excessively shortened femur be relatively of 
the same length in both? 

4. Why should the pes of Zalophus be in most respects more 
specialized than is Phoca? 

5. Why should there be such large cartilagenous extensions of the 
pedal digits in Zdophm but none in Phoea^ which apparently would 
have more use for them. 

If one accept the thesis of a certain amount of retrogressive evolu¬ 
tion having taken place then these five points are easily explainable. 
For the sake of argument then, let us presume that at one time before 
the Phocidae used the posterior limbs so exclusively for aquatic loco¬ 
motion ^hey made great use of the forefeet also. The adjoining 
muscles would then become highly specialized, a condition which 
might survive as a relic after disuse had caused great reduction in 
the size of the forelimb. Similarly, then, it may also be argued that 
the hind limb of Zalophm may conceivably have been a primary 
means of aquatic progression in the very distant past, and it then 
might readily have acquired the puzzling details listed above, which 
subsequent relative disuse has failed to obliterate. In support of such 
argument is the seeming fact that the terminal digital cartilages of 
the pes of a juvenile Zalophm appear to be relatively better developed 
than in an adult. 

This hypothesis of retrogressive evolution has been presented 
merely because it largely explains matters, and it is the only one 
which appears to do so. I may eventually come to accept it but at 
the present time I am, nevertheless, far from convinced that this is 
the proper explanation. 

It is seen that the present contribution sheds little or no light upo^i 
the question of whether the Otariidae or the Phocidae is the “ older ” 
family. The evidence is conflicting and the proper weight to accord 
details of variation is, and probably always will be, a moot question. 
It is felt, however, that this evidence points to the probability that 
the Otariidae, although not necessarily the better (or as well) 
equipped for an aquatic existence, have perhaps departed widely from 
a typical terrestrial condition in more numerous and profound re¬ 
spects than have the Phocidae. 
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Mounted Skeletons of an Eared Seal (Otariidae, Below) and an Earless Seal 

(PHociDAE, Above) 
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ZEOLITES FROM RITTER HOT SPRING, GRANT COUNTY, 

OREGON 


By D. F. Hewett 

Geologist, XJmted States Geological Survey 

Eabl V. Shannon 

AsMstaf^ Curator, Undted States national Museum 
aaad 

Forest A. Gontesr 
Mineral Analyst, Washington, D. C, 

" INTRODUCTION 

The minerals described in this paper were collected in June, 1915, 
by D. F. Hewett while engaged in making a geological reconnaissance 
of a region lying west of the Blue Mountains in Oregon for the 
United States Geological Survey. Recently a study of the minerals 
was undertaken by E. V. Shannon, of the United States National 
Museum, who has d<me the crystallographic and microec^^ic work 
and^ part, of the anajy^ The iiemaindert of tte analyses were made 
by Gkmyer. Even though of ihe minerals found are 

wdl develop©! in this area^ 
, r^^tertaken to throw light on the paragenesis; of 

^eoStes, rather thai| to investi^te the characters of tiie minerals 
themselves. The lapse of time between the field study and laboratory 
investigation leaves some doubt that highly satisfactory conolusioi]^ 
regarding the parageneeis have been reached, though the results 
seem worthy of presentation. 

OCCURRENCE OF THE ZEODITES 
By J >, F. Hbwhtt 

Surface features .—^Eitter Hot Spring lies in sec. 6, T. 8 S., E. 30 
E., Willamette meridian, Grant County, on the north side of the 
Middle Fork of John Day Eirer, and about 45 miles north of John 
Day on the road from that town to Ukiah, Umatilla County. In 
this region the three main forks of John Day Eiver flow generally 
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northwest in narrow valleys that lie from 1,000 to 1,500 feet below 
the adjacent rolling uplands. Locally the main roads follow the river 
valleys, but travel northward is difficult. If the spring were more 
accessible, it could form the basis of a popular resort. 

Pre-Tertiairy roehs .—^The stratified rocks exposed at the surface 
in the region are Carboniferous and Triassic and include limestones, 
argillites, and quartzites. These are intruded successively by gabbro, 
peridotite (now largely altered to serpentine), and several varie¬ 
ties of granite, all of the pre-Cretaceous age.'^ During late Mesozoic 
time these rocks were extensively eroded, so that the region west 
of Blue Mountains was reduced to low relief. Doubtless some of 
these rocks underlie the area near Bitter Hot Spring at no more 
than 1,000 feet below the surface. 

T&'timy rocks .—^The rocks of Tertiary age in the region include 
a wide range of volcanic tuffs and flows separable on lithologic and 
structural bases into five formations (ascending order); Clamo and 
John Day formations, Columbia River basalt, and Mascall and 
Rattlesnake formations.* Ten miles east of Ritter the Columbia 
River basalt rests on pre-Cretaceous altered gabbro, but 30 miles 
west the other Tertiary beds attain a maximum thickness of 5,000 
feet. Only the Columbia River basalt flows and associated scoria 
outcrop near Ritter, and probably none of the earlier Tertiary rocks 
separate the basalt from the underlying pre-Cretaceous tocika 

The Columbia River basalt is well exposed oh the trolls of fee 
Canyon of the Middle Fork of John Day River, which is 1,300 ffefet’ 
deep at Ritter. This thickness is made up of many flows, each of 
which displays a dense columnar phase overlain by vesicular phase 
and more or less scoria. The columnar phase is dark greenish black, 
but the vesicular phase and scoria are mingled dark green and brick 
red. Most of the flows range from 50 to 125 feet in thickness. In 
the small area shown in Figure 1 only three flows are exposed, a par¬ 
tial section of which is given below: 

Section of Oolwmbia River "basalt at Bitter Eot Spring, Oreg. 


Upper flow, vesicular and scoria phases. Thickness 

Upper flow, columnar phase_;_feet_15-20 

Middle flow, vesicular phase_do_30-40 

Middle flow, columnar phase_do_15-25 

Lower flow, vesicular and scoria phases_do_ 50 

Lower flow, columnar phase. 


»Undgrcn, W., The Gold Belt of the Blue Mountains of Oregon: Twenty-second Ann. 
Bept. U. S. Geoh Survey, pt. 2, pp. 561-776, 1901. 

Pardee, J. T., and Hewett, D. P., Geology and mineral resources of the Sumpter quad- 
tangle: Oregon Bur. of Mines and Geology, vol. 1, No, 6, pp. 7-128,1914. 

*Merrlam, 3. C., A contrlhutlon to the geology of the John Day Basin: Unlv. of Cali¬ 
fornia, Dept of Geoh, BulL, vol. 2, pp. 269-814, 1901. 

CoUler, A. J., Geology and mineral resources of the John Day Basin: Oregon Bur. of 
Mines and Geology, vol. 1, No. 8, pp. 1—47, 1914. 
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The basalt has nat been studied microscopically, but doubtless its 
mineral ihake-up is that generally characteristic of the rock in north¬ 
ern Oregon. 

Although the basalt flows appear to be nearly horizontal orer a 
large area, observations made during this investigation indicate that 



0 100 200 300 400 ^00 fT. 

fig. 1.—Sketch map op Ritter Hot Spring area. Grant County, Oreg. Contour 
INTERVAL approximating 20 PEET 

there are a number of gentle anticlines which trend northwest, and 
a few faults of small displacement roughly parallel to the anticlines. 
Ritter lies near the crest of a gentle anticline that plunges northwest, 
and the spring issues from a fault that trends north of west, along 
which the flows on the south side have dropped about 20 feet. 
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No ifttrusive rocks younger than the Columbia Biver basalt ’were 
noted in ihe region. In the Blue Mountains the only late Tertiary 
intrusive rocks noted ® were dikes of olivine basalt. 

Mot sprm^s. —So far as the writer could learn in the region, the 
only hot springs known on the upper parts of the John Bay ffiver 
are at Bitter and that which lies in sec. 15, T. 13 S., B. 30 E., 3 miles 
northeast of Mount Vernon and 32 miles due south of Bitter. Only 
the first was visited. The present outlet of ihe Bitter spring lies on 
the fault referred to, 32 feet above the river and 100 feet north of it. 
Doubtless in an earlier period the outlet was higher but has been 
progressively lowered as the river has carved its channel. The flow 
wag estimated at 35 gallons a minute and the temperature at the 
outlet is 110° F. A few bubbles of gas rise fropt the outlet and the 
odor of hydrogen sulphide is noticeable near by. The taste of the 
water is mildly alkaline. No analysis is available but where it flows 
over rocks it dep>osits a thin film of calcium carbonate and a little 
sulphur. 

The zeolites described in the second part of this paper occur in 
two ways, (1) on the line of fault referred to and (2) in the vesic¬ 
ular and scoriaceous phase of the lower flow. Only traces of zeolites 
were noted in the two overlying flows. 

The fissure is separable into three parts. The southwest part is 
filled with stilbite, 4 to 6 inches wide, which is ^paxkted fr^ the 
central part by 7 feet of unaltered basalt. The central part ^ows, 
in succession beginning at the southwest wall, a layer of stilbite, as 
much as three-fourths of an inch thick (pi. ^), which locally en¬ 
velops angular fragments of calcite; a layer of scalenohedrons of 
clear pale yellow calcite, 4 to 6 inches thick; a layer of arborescent 
calcite 1 to 3 feet thick; a layer of clear yellow calcite, and, finally, 
on the northeast wall a layer of stilbite, 2 to 6 inches thick. Here 
the order of deposition appears to be calcite, stilbite, calcite. 

In the scoria over the lowest flow, at locality 12, analcite is most 
abundant in area 10 feet in diameter. Here good crystals rest on 
a layer of mesolite. (PI. 2ff.) At locality 9 some vesicles in the 
scoria show scalenohedrons of calcite overlain by rhombs of chaba- 
zite, which in turn are overlain by fibers of mesolite, and others are 
completely filled with fibrous mesolite. At locality 8 fragments of 
scoria are covered with a layer of thomsonite one-fourth inch thick. 
(PI. lo.) This mineral is abundant here but was not noted else¬ 
where. Near by, veinlets in the flow show (1) a layer of mesolite, 
(2) rhombs of calcite, (3) milky opal which fills the remaining 
void& Opal was not observed elsewhere. South of the fissure, at 
locality % in the upper part of the vesicular zone of tiie lowest flow, 

* Pardee, J. T., and Hewlett, J>. P., Geology and min^l resources of the Sumpter quad- 
ran^e: Oregon Bur. o£ Mines and Oeolt^^ vol. 1, p. 45| 1914. 
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there &3fe upstate yesiclee filled with calcite, with ehabazite, and 
with nie§6lite^ Others show aiialcite on chabazite, and stiU others, 
stilbite on chabazite. Near by, at locality 7, there are vesicles filled 
respectively with calcite and chabazite as well as others showing the 
following succession: Calcite, chabazite, pseudomesolite, and stilbite. 
At locality 1 some of the vesicles near the top of the lowest flow are 
filled with <^leite, oth^s with chabazite, and still others with meso- 
Kte. At locality 2 some of the vesicles at the top of the middle flow 
are filled with chabazite; others show crusts of mesolite on calcite. 

—^In many places near the spring, as noted above, 
cirfetin zeolites occur in abundance but not associated with other 
zeolites. There are summarized below the order of deposition of the 
zeolites and other minerals where two or more are associated and 
their relations are clear, the numbers indicating the localities shown 
on. the map. 

1. Chabazite, mesolite (or pseudomesolite). 

2. Calcite, mesolite. 

Chabazite, analcite. 

66. Chabazite, stilbite. 

7. Calcite, chabazitej pseudomesolite, stilbite. 

8. Mesolite, calcite, opal. 

9a. Calcite, chabazite, pseudomesolite. 

95. Mesolite, pseudomesolite. 

10 (fissure). Calcite, stilbite, calcite. 

12. Mesolite, analcite. 

From this su m mary it is qlear that there is not a simple order 
deposition for tiie. entire area in which , eacfi mineral' appears 
bto| ^,^aice. On ^e^ other hand? ’if the mineral]^ pf :^e fissaxe ^ 
succe^on todicalM is( as fplibWs: 

*■' ; 

.CCeiO; tap] SiO,:3H*0 

4:‘l^T»JcaaesoHte (COaO, t.a,^.Aipp SiO^-S fip). 

6. Analcite (N’aP.AljOs.^SiOjJaHaO)! 

6. Stilbite (Ga0.Aip*.6Si02.6HP). 

7. Opal (SiO^+HP). 

This sequence does not take into account thomsonite -frhich, though 
abundant in one locality, is not associated mth another zeolite. It 
would seem that in the area outside of the fissure there was a tend¬ 
ency for the least siliceous minerals to be deposited first and the 
most siliceous last. Unfortunately, the fissure contains but two 
minerals, one of which, calcite, is repeated, and the sequence does 
not confirm the conclusion stated above. 

Genesis .—^The association of the zeolite-bearing areas, the fault 
fissure and the active hot spring indicate a genetic relation between 
them. The age of the fault is obscure, but it was probably formed 
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ia late. Pliocene or early Pleistocene time. No intrusive rocks of 
assured late Pliocene or pleistocene age are known in the region, so 
^hat no close connection between the hot spring and intrusive rocks 
can be shown. Doubtless the hot spring once reached the surface 
several hundred feet oi^ even more above its present outlet and the 
zeolites were deposited by it. An attractive hypothesis assumes 
that the minerals with increasing silica content were deposited dur¬ 
ing,,a period of rising temperature of the waters and that the final 
calcitoin Iho fissure represents the latest mineral of the cooling stage. 

‘ * DBSCEIPTION OF THE MINSJEAE^ 

, i , By.EAEjj Vi Shannon ancl Fobbst A. GoNxm. i 

^ DIABANTITB 

In many of the specimens the first lining of the amygdaloidal 
cavities consists of a very thin layer of deep olive green to gr^^ish- 
black material, of waxy appearance and dull luster, which resembles 
a play mineral. This dark mineral preceded the zeolites in all cases 
where it occurs and lines some vesicles which contain no other min¬ 
eral. The layer is seldom more than a fraotioh oi a millimeter in 
thickness, and the material is not present iti aixioilht sufficient for 
analysis. The thickest crust of it ^observed linM the 
containing the zeolite described as levynite. 
the dark mineral shows a micao 60 tE&, 
sists of small plates either interwoven or af 
grohps and spheruEtes. It has fairly high 

ish-yellow color. Plates ori. edge show parallel extinction with fihit 
plechroism in greenish brown parallel to the fibers and brownish 
green across the plates. The elongation is positive. No interference 
figure could be obtained, but since plates lying on the base are dark 
in all positions between crossed nicols it is believed ^tbat the axial 
angle is near zero and the mineral optically negative. The refractive 
index is variable, but the mean index of most of the grains is between 
1.590 and 1.600. 

Though this mineral resembles some of the high-iron varieties of 
the clay mineral beidellite, the optical properties are somewhat 
nearer the chlorites diabantite and delessite, which are commonly 
formed in amygdaloidal cavities of basic igneous rocks in associa¬ 
tion with zeolites. 

DBVYNITB ? 

A single small ‘spedmen of a white glassy zeolite not in amount 
sufficient for analysis could not be satisfactorily identified, although 
it may, wholly or iu part, consist of levynite. The properties (ob¬ 
tained for this mineral are somewhat contradictory and its positive 
identi&a^on must await the finding of additional material. 
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The specimen is contained in a piece of greenish, rather coarsely 
crystalline basalt which appears fresh and unaltered, and contains 
a few sparsely scattered vesicles of nearly spherical form. The 
smaller of these are emply except the thin lining referred to diaban- 
titsw The largest cavity, however, nearly 2 centimeters across, con¬ 
tains a thicker layer of diabantite, and a filling of tabular crystals 
of the white zeolite. The crystals are transparent, colorless, and 
are as much as 1 millimeter .thick by 8 millimeters broad. Though 
the centers are glassy and transparent there is a narrow border, 
visible where the crystals are broken, [across] which parallels the 
basal faces and is whiter, less transparent and has a cross-fibrous 
miky appearance. 

"V^en the crystals are crushed and examined in powder under the 
microscope, grains broken across the plates show the border to have 
a cross-striated appearance and higher birefringence than the cores, 
although the border is continuous with the central part and uniform 
with it in extinction. Many grains show basal cleavage and a striped 
appearance suggesting the polysynthetic twinning in a plagioclase. 
Although the optical properties are variable and confusing, a ma¬ 
jority of the grains seem to be optically positive (-1-) with 2V small, 
marked dispersion r<v, and the indices of refraction <*=1.489, 
j8=1.491, 7=1.494, aU ±0.002. 

A tabular crystal selected from the specimen and embedded in an 
oil of index 1.490 appeared homogeneous and dark between crossed 
nicols. It was uniaxial and negative with the optic axis perpendicu¬ 
lar to the basal face. The index ©=1.493± 0.002. These features 
agree with the optical properties of levynite. 

'' Afibhu^ the umaxial character, if Cdinciding with the external 
^Ald indicate a hexagonal or jfcetragonal niiheral—-and the 
^edimen loo^ li&4 thh tabular fornri of the minerals of the chaba- 
l^'^i|e:,^M^jp^his opuld not be" confirmed. The crystals 

suifed for ctryStallbgraphic study. A single very unsatis¬ 
factory crjrstal which gave a few approximate measurements bn the 
goniometer had faces of what appeared to be two pyrainids with rho 
(jo) angles of 45® and 58® approximately and with phi (^) angles 
45° apart. These appeared hemimorphic and twiimed on the 
basal plane. Edingtonite is the only zeolite belonging to such a 
symmetry class and the mineral is certainly not edingtonite. 

If collectors visit the locality and make extensive collections, suf¬ 
ficient material of this character will probably be found to permit a 
complete investigation. Until then its identity must remain in doubt. 


Calcite is widespread but is neither abundant nor of unusual 
character or quality in the Oregon coUectjon. It occurs as rhom- 
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boiredral crystals of poor luster and imperfect form as the fiu^ de¬ 
posit in cariti^ containing later meeoEte, psendomesolite and stil- 
bite. In other very similar specimens the calcite has steep scalene- 
hedral fohn. The dense fibrous me^lite crust closely coats ?the calcite 
and, when teoken away preserves perfect molds of the calcite 
crystals. Some of these molds are 4 or 5 centimeters on an edge. 
The excite is colorless to pale brownish and when broken shows 
brilliant cleavage surfaces. In a lot,of Specimens which contain 
broad crusts of stilbite such rhombohedral crystals of calcite occur 
both under and above the gfcilbite crust in such manner as to indicate 
ihat the calcite is of two genei^ions. 

Another small lot of calcite specimens consists ^ arborescent 
mas^s of v^y small, steep rhombohedra aggregated im parallel posi¬ 
tion. The calcite is white except where stained by wil or algae. 
The only aswiated mineral is psendomesolite in i^atte^ed cottony 
tufts resting lypon and evidently later than the calcite. 

HEX11.AKDITB 

In the specimens in which thomsonite occurs as crusts lining large 
open ^aces in a slaggy, often highly vesicular and altered basalt, 
the smaller cavities, up to 5 millimeters across, are lined with a crust 
about 0.6 millimeter thick of opaque-loctoig white cjrystals of another 
mineral. Most of the smaller caviti^ have open ceptere ja few 
of them have a solid central filling of Haded 
symmetry of the white crystals could not be - tefde 
them look like chabazite twins, others look like smali trapezohefei 
of analcite, and still others sug^t portions of complex pHUipsi^' 
like twins. Although lustrous without, these crystals are porous 
within and somewhat skeletal as though partly dissolved out. Fre¬ 
quently the crust rests on a thin layer of waxy greenish clay. When 
the white crystals are crushed and examined under the microscope 
the grains lie on a perfect cleavage face which is perpendicular to 
the acute bisectrix. The mineral is biaxial and positive, with 2V 
small to medium. An occasional grain shows a dividing line on 
either side of which the mineral differs in extinction showing that the 
crystals are more or less sectored. The index of refraction, ^8, is 
1.500. 

These optical properties are in close agreement with heulandite 
although the mineral looks unlike heulandite in the specimen. The 
material is granular and finely aggregated making optical measure¬ 
ments difficult. It seems probable that this is heulandite which is 
secondary and pseudomorphous after some other zeolite, possibly 
harmotome or phiUipsite. Careful qualitative tests gave negative 
results for potassium and barium. In age relations this pseudomor¬ 
phous heulandite is known to be younger than the greenish clay 
mineral and older than the thomsonite. 
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N6rinaf %^ltodite the collection under discussion but 

tar^y ind as very thin crusts or dru^ lining amygdules. Tins 
heulandite Was seen to be overlain by stilbite and chabazite in differ¬ 
ent spedmens. Since the mineral preceded chabazite it was de¬ 
posited very early in the series and is probably the oldest of the zeo¬ 
lites now found in the specimens. The little crystals have the usual 
fbrm and ^ <^lorless and glassy with pearly luster on the (010) 
face. 

, , - mmsolitb 

minerals which are conspicuous in a considerable number of 
Sti specimens of the Ritter Hot Springs collection occur in intimate 
relation to each other; are very similar in their fibrous structure and 
appearance; and, as shown by analysis of carefully selected and 
optically proven samples, are practically identical in composition. 
Nevertheless these two minerals are sharply distinguished from each 
other optically ^and it has been necessary to consider them as two 
distinct minerals. One seems quite certainly to be mesolite of 
normal character. The other is described below as pseudomesolite, 
although it presents some small differences from the material de¬ 
scribed by Winchell under that name. 

The analyzed sample of mesolite is the cast of the interior of a 
cavity about 5 centimeters across and similar in character to the 
specimen illustrated. (PL IS.) The first deposit in this cavity 
was calcite in crude, nearly colorless rhombohedra up to 2 cen¬ 
timeters across. Upon 4the calcite crystals lies a layer of compact 
fi,brous zeolite which for the first 3 to 5 millimetet^ h^ a silky luj^er 
^d dens^ tecstbre. Beyond this zbiie the fibers diverge, iare free^ 
and are slalhed brownish. I^ntangled M the free fibers and pene¬ 
trated by them are rude crystals of stilbite averaging S by 5 mil- 
m None of themmerals completely lined the ciavity 
diiNt^t pa^ of thii specimen either calcite, the fibrous 
material, or ^ilbite may rest against the wall. 

Optical study proves that there are two distinct minerals in¬ 
cluded in the fibrous material. The densest compact-fibrous mate¬ 
rial shows a moderately low birefringence and finely fiteous, nearly 
parallel structure, and though there is a suggestion of slightly 
inclined extinction, it could not be proven owing to the small in¬ 
clination and the low birefringence. The elongation of the fibers m 
Y and their apparent elongation therefore changes from positive 
to negative alternately as they are rolled between crossed nicols tinder 
the gypsum plate. The mean of refraction index, is about 
1.517±0.002 (variable). Aggregates of fibers give, when in a posi¬ 
tion to show maximum birefringence, a confused figure probably of 
the obtuse bisectrix with negative elongation, whereas those in posi¬ 
tion to give lowest birefringence have positive elongation. These 
88900—28—2 
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features would seem to indicate a biaxial positive mineral with 2V 
small and, assuming the direction of elongation to be parallel to 
the c axis, c—'t. Except in that the index of refraction is approxi¬ 
mately 0.01 higher, tlie optical properties of the mineral agree with 
those given for mesolite in Larsen’s tables.* 

At a sharp line about 3 millimeters from the base of the zeolite 
layer it becomes more glassy, coarser, and quickly diverges into free 
fibers. Under the microscope these fibers differ from the more com¬ 
pact material in having lower birefringence and slightly lower in¬ 
dex of refrectioUj j8 being about 1.512±0.002, with the birefringence 
appi»aching 0°. The elongation of these free fibers is Z, and they 
are positive in all positions—an easy method of distinguishing 
them from mesolite. The optical properties of the mineral agree 
with those of okenite but, as shown by analysis of a sample from 
another specimen having identical optical properties, the composi¬ 
tion is identical with that of mesolite. This mineral is described 
below as pseudomesolite. Each of the free needles of this specimen 
has a narrow border of a distinct, undetermined mineral of high 
birefringence, higher indices of refraction, and positive elongation. 

The calcite breaks cleanly away from the other minerals, leaving 
rhombic molds in the mesolite oru^. As it was impossible tp sepa,rate 
the two fibrous zeolites by hand picking, they were crushed, together, 
screened between 40 and 100 mesh sieves, and, run s^eral times 
through bromoform-methylene iodide heavy solution. Thp ,^mpie 
thus prepared consisted almost entirely of^the pure material 
elongation, here called mesolite, with only a very little of the mat^lai 
of Z elongation, here referred to as pseudomesolite. This sample was 
analyzed with the following .results: 

Analysis an4 ratios of fibrous inesolite 


Constituent: 

Per cent 



Ratios 

SiOa-.--.. 

..42.02 

0. 697 

0. 697 

0. 92X3 

AlaO,-- 

.. 28,94 

,283 

.283 

1. 12X1 

CaO... 

.10.46 

. 1871 


MgO. 

NaaO--,- 

.. .06 

_ 3.24 

.0011 

.0521 

.270 

1. 07X1 

KsO.... 

.. 1. 92 

.020 



H2O above 126® C__. 

.13,20 

. 7321 

\ .768 

1. 02X3 

HsO below 125® C. 

.64 

.036J 


100. 48 





These results give the mesolite formula commonly adopted with 
(Ca,Naz)0. AljOs.SSiOs.SHjO. 

The ratio between Ca and Na* is nearly 2:1, so that the formula 
may be expanded to 

2CaO.Na2O.3AljO3.9SiOa.9HaO. 


^ ®sper S. Larsen. OptkitX determination of t^^e nonopaqae minersls; XT. S. QeoL Survey 
Bm. P. 1921. 
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In the (S^^niefts at hand the mesolite is confined to one lot and is 
neither so abundant nor so Taried in habit and associations as pseudo- 
mesolite. The Specimen illustrated in Plate 1 is very similar to the 
one from which material for analysis was taken. In the illustrated 
specimen the broad crude crystals of calcite are coated with a com¬ 
pact lay^r of the white mesolite about 2 millimeters thick, consisting 
taainly of fibers with elongation Y and an index of refraction of 
about l.§20. Mixed with this is more or less material with the 
optical properties of the pseudomesolite. The central part of the 
ftpl^imen is a cavity loosely filled with free fibers of pseudomesolite 
1»4th almost zero birefringence, positive elongation, and an index 
of 1.510. These fibers also have a narrow border of some mineral 
of high birefringence and higher refractive indices. Much of the 
mesolite appears to be in polysynthetic twins. 

Other specimens show mesolite in fibrous masses, the fibers up to 
1 centimeter long, radiating from sharp scalenohedral crystals of 
calcite, and terminating in free fibrous crystals in the cavities. The 
fibrous crystals are truncated by a bright basal plane, but it was 
found impossible to obtain any signals from them on the goniometer. 
One specimen shows considerable amounts of chabazite, in colorless 
ma®ies with only a suggestion of crystal form, which is believed to 
have been deposited later than the mesolite. Adjacent small amyg- 
dules are filled with granular chabazite and contain none of the 
fibrous zeolites. Another specimen has the two fibrous zeolites over- 
lain by a considerable amount of stilbite. In this specimen the zeo¬ 
lites preserve molds of rhombohedral calcite crystals 6 centimeters 
on an edge. 

' Tie in4#ilile ii Soluble in 1:1 hydrodiloric acid and gdatiniz^. 

PSiSODOMSaOLlTS 

i.f’Aj Btirti^ alx»ve imdsr the description of mesolite there occurs inti- 
iiaately intergrdwn with tliat mmeral in some specimens a second 
fibrous zeolite distinguished by distinctly lower birefringence, 
slightly lower index of refractionj and positive elongation, for which 
the name pseudomesolite is here used. The two minerals may be 
readily identified fay the difference in index of refraction when 
immersed in an oil of index 1.515. The difference in specific gravity 
of the two minerals is sufficient to permit satisfactory separation 
with heavy solutions, the mesolite being the heavier, owing perhaps 
to its denser and more compact texture. The birefringence of pseu¬ 
domesolite is extremely low and the thinner fibers are almost invisible 
between crossed nicols. The free fibers loosely occupy cavities in the 
mesolite specimens, as shown in the specimen illustrated in Plate 1. 
The pseudomesolite occurs in parallel position as a continuation of 
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the mesolite fibers and is olden than the stilbite of the same speci¬ 
mens. It was found impossible to obtain psendomesolite from the 
^ecimens of mesolite in pure enough form for analysis. 

A second group of specimens of pseudomesolite consists of some¬ 
what daggy basalt coated with broad crusts of loose-textured 
fibrous white material a centimeter or more thick, and containing 
in this loose-textured fibrous material numerous more or less perfect 
trapezohedml crystals of analcite a centimeter or so in diameter. 
Optical examination showed the fibrous zeolite to be identical with 
the i^eudomesolite associated with me®)lite, but entirely free from 
mesolite. By aroiding the analcite and by scraping the best mate¬ 
rial from the specimens, a sample pure enough for analysis was se- 
tmred. Under the microscope it had ahnosst zero birefringence, 
positive elongation, an extinction not measurable owing to extremely 
low birefringence, and mean index of refraction 1,51G± 0.002. The 
material is easily soluble in hot 1:1 hydrochloric acid and gelatinizea. 
The analysis gave the following results: 


Analysis and ralios of pseitdomesolite 


Oonstitueiit: 

SOj. ...- 

AI2O3. 

CaO— .. 

MgO. 

KjO-. 

Per ciSnt 

. 43.80 

. 

.10.48 

. .04 

. 1,46 

a 

0.1871 
.001 
.016 

. , JOSS,; :i 

a 726 
.276 

Patios 

0. 242X3 
.276X1 

HjO above 126° 

HjO below 120® C—.. 

.. 13.24' 

. .32 

j- it- 

. 7SS| 

= .002f 

* ' ^ ! 4 '1 ^ 

''Of 


100*76 

The analysis shows the material to be identical in composition 
with mesolite, the only difference being in the optical properties. For 
this reason it is designated pseudomesolite; a name was applied by 
A. N. Winchell® to a zeolite of similar composition found in the 
anorthosite of Carlton Peak, Minn. Pseudomesolite of WincheU 
differs from normal mesolite in optical properties, being positive in 
elongation, with an index of 1.5 and birefringence of 0.002. It has 
inclined extinction up to 20°. Owing to the thinness of the fibers 
here described and their very low birefringence no inclination of 
extinction could be detected. 

A third mode of occurrence is in the form of tufts on thomsonite 
or, in one case, calcite. 

By its position in several different types of association the pseudo¬ 
mesolite is shown to be older than analcite juid younger than thom¬ 
sonite, mesolite, and calcite. It is more abundant and more widely 
disferabuted than mesolite in the specimens from Bitter Hot Spring. 

»Amer. Geologist, toI, 26, p. 275, 1910. 
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aBOMSOiJiana 

Tie iaoBfc aibundant and, in some respects the most attractive 
mineral from the locality is thomsonite. This zeolite, comparatively 
uncommon elsewhere in the United States, makes np the larger part of 
the specimens collected, and in form and appearance is somewhat 
unlike the thomsonite from any oilier American locality. Its char- 
acterisfio inode of occurrence here is as the lining of amygdaloid cavi¬ 
ties, often several inches across, as shown in Plate Ic. The lining 
its^ is seldom more than 4 millimeters thick and consists of radiating 
of snowy color and pearly luster, which terminate in the sur¬ 
face of the crust as chisel-shaped groups of dull, lusterless knife edges, 
without definite crystal form and often soiled and dirfy. 

The thomsonite is usually a more or less solitary mineral. It rests 
upon a very thin skin of a whitish zeolite described under heulandite. 
Very rarely there rest upon the thomsonite fine cottony tufts of fibers 
of pseudomesolite. In one set of specimens the thomsonite layer rests 
on a thin layer of chabazite and is overlain by crystals of stilbite. 

The matrix of the thomsonite specimens is a slaggy basaltic lava 
which, as already stated, is highly porous and vesicular. The smaller 
vesicles are lined only with a thin skin of supposed heulandite although 
an occasional one is filled solidly with thomsonite blades. Much of 
the matrix basalt is altered to greenish clayey material which is quite 
soft when moist. 

The specimen which was analyzed was purified as far as possible 
by cracking up and hand picking the pearly fragments of the crust. 
The fragments were then crushed and screened between 60 and 100 
me^ sieves, and run sevei^ timfes.flirough a bromoform-carboh tetra- 
chldfide Motion. The r^ltant sample was apparently pure 

aH the same specific ^a’^ty. The analysis gave the follow- 

' ‘ , Andiffsis qf tkomsonUe 


CoasUttieiit: 

Pere&at 



Hatios 



SiOj..37.84 

0.630 

0.630 

0. 63 0 

0. 315X2 

1. 01X2 

AI 2 O 8 . 

_31. 72 

.311 

.311 

.311 

.311X1 

1.00X1 

CaO_ 

_12.20 

.218\ 

.2391 

.O77J 


MgO_ 

NajO. 

..84 

_ 4.08 

.021/ 

.0661 

.316 

.316X1 

1.00X1 

K 2 O_ 

..06 

,011/ 




HjOabovellO°C. 12.561 
HaObdowH0°G- .52/ 

.726 

.726 

.726 

f. 290Xi 

1. 363X2 

.93X1 
1.17X2 


100.72 


The results agree very well with the formula for thomsonite given 
by Dana, which is (Naj,Ca)0.Alj0g.2Si02-2%Hj0., the ratio 
Ca: Na^ being 8:1. The composition calculated from this formula 
is: SiO2,37.0; AlA, 31.4; CaO, 12.9; hTajO, 4.8; H^O, 13,9=100.0. 
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There has been considerable discussion for some time regarding the 
composition of thomsonite.® It was hoped that the present material 
might throw some new light upon this problem, but optical examina¬ 
tion proved the sample analyzed to have little value for this purpose. 

Under the microscope the grains of the sample all lie on a perfect 
cleavage plane and show two other cleavages at right angles to this 
and to each other. Dana makes the perfect' cleavage of thomsonite 
55(010) with o(lOO) less perfect and o(OOl) in traces. The elonga¬ 
tion is parallel to the c as^s. All of the grains Ijnng on the perfect 
(OlO) cleavage show an excellent biaxial positive interference figure, 
with the axifil plane across the laths-or parcel to the plane c(OOl), 
and tke acute bisectrix Z perpendicular to (010). In an oil of index 
1.S25, however, the sample is found to be slightly iiAbmogeneous in 
index. A part of the grains lying on. (010) cleavage have a ^all 
axial angle and strong dispersion r<v with the refractive indices: 
0 =1.5^, j8==1.624 Another part of the grains has a little higher 
birefringence when lying on this plane, shghtly larger axial angle, 
and the indices: o=1.526, j8=1.529, y=1.533. The dispersion and 
optical orientation are the same in both and it is evident that the 
sample consists of two varieties of thomsonite differing slightly in 
composition. There seems, however, to be no graduation in indices 
between these two and they are so similar in pacific gravity that 
repeated attempts to separate them by the use of heavy solutio.ns 
were unsuccessful. Most of the free grains were cbmpb^ of a 
single one of the varieties but a coarser sample whic^ was exa»p||d: 
showed an occasional core of the variety of lowest indices border^ 
by later growths of the material of higher indices. 

Aggregates of plates occasionally lie on the less perfect a (100) 
cleavage. These are groups of slightly divergent individuals grown 
together approximately parallel to (010). They show brilliant in¬ 
terference colors and essentially parallel extinction. Such groups 
give the gamma (y) index across the length and show the emergence 
of the obtuse bisectrix. They also show negative elongation, whereas 
the elongation of blades lying on (010) is positive. The laths may 
be rolled between crossed nicols and the change of elongation ob¬ 
served with the gypsum plate. 

The collection contains one thonasonite specimen of somewhat dif¬ 
ferent type. This is an irregular mass which represents a completely 


«S- <5. Gordon. Calclothomsonite from Franklin, N. J. Proc. Acad. Nat. Scl, Phila., 
rol. 75, pp. 273^274, 1223. 

E. T. Wherry. Note on the composition ot thomsonite. Amer. Min,, vol, S, p. 121, 
1923. 

S. G. Gordon. The composition of thomsonite^ Proc. Acad, Nat. Sci, Phlla., voj, 73, 
pp. 10^107, 1924. 

^ A, N. WincheU. The composition of thomsonite. Amer. Mineralogist, vol. 10, pp. 
90-97, 1925. 
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filled cavity about 4 centimeters across. The materia is white and 
pearly in luster, with a fine, confused, platy-massive structure. Em¬ 
bedded in the massive material, especially near or attached to the 
wall, are rosettes 6 to 8 millimeters across composed of r^adiating 
blades. The rosettes when crushed give laths lying on a perfect 
cleavage with two other cleavages bounding the grains. These have 
elongation Y with the acute bisectrix normal to the perfect cleavage; 
are optically positive ( + ) with 2V medium, dispersion r<v strong; 
indices a=1.625, )S=1.52'r, y= 1,530. This is unquestionably thom- 
sewtite like the higher index material of the analyzed sample. The 
feie, platy-massive material which makes up the solid filling of the 
cavity shows the same optical characters: Elongation Y, Biaxial 
positive ( + ), 2V medium, a=1.522, 1.525, y=1.529. This mineral 

is also thomsonite. 


Stilbite is rather common and forms attractive specimens, some of 
considerable size, as that illustrated in the lower photograph of 
Plate 2. In the specimens of this group the only associated mineral 
is calcite in large, dirty-white cleavage fragments and rhombohedral 
crystals. These are found both above and below the stilbite crust, 
indicating two generations of this mineral. The stilbite forms crusts 
averaging nearly 10 millimeters thick, made up of divergent blades of 
pearly to silky luster and of white color where unstained. The sur¬ 
faces of the crusts have vitreous luster and are made up of large 
numbers of minute crystal terminations, averaging 0.6 millimeter in 
size, aggregated in nearly parallel position in rounded gr<j)ups 5 or 6 
mil^etm acro^ The principal oystal: fece is the pinacoid e(OOl), 
otf the position 6f '(Goldschmidt, modified by ^fp and lustrous 
pytsmid faces. The stilbite crusts are more or le® stained by iron 
.The sample for analysis was carefiilly selected frcHQ the 
fragments of such a crust. When ground and screened 
between 80 and 200 mesh sieves and examined rmder the microscope, 
it was found to be ideally pure. It was composed of elongate laths 
lying on the most perfect cleavage and bounded on the sides by a less 
perfect cleavage. The grains lying on the best cleavage give an 
interference figure indicating the emergence of the obtuse bisectrix 
perpendicular to this plane, with negative elongation, and with the 
optic axial plane parallel with the length. If, as usually considered, 
the best cleavage is parallel to &(010) and the elongation of the 
crystals is vertical, the orientation^s X=(?, Y—a, and Z=6. In 
stilbite Y is usually J, and it therefore seems probable that in the 
presmt specimens the orientation is normal erystaUographically and 
optically, but the a cleavage is unusually well developed. All grains 
show sensibly parallel extinction. The indices of refraction are 
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«'*^1.488, )5=**1,49®, “y^l.SOO; birefeiBg6ace«*=<0.013» The analyas gave 
tbe following restadts: ' 


Analysis an4 ra^iios 0f 


C<wtituent: Fw^oeoit 

SiOi...66. 24 

Ala 63 —^. 17.16 




K»l 


-■--K-.'-.-—Trace.. . 


n»tio8 

0.983 0.933 

.168 

. 1§ 

:& -1“ 


0.166X6 
.168X1 

. 166X1 
, 164X6 


' y ' ' ' 106.44^ 7'^'' 

^i|e mm^mtion fe that of an ordinary stilbite represented by the 
formula: 

CaO.Al,Oe.eSi02.6H20. 

Another gronp of stilbite-bearing specimens is that containing 
mesolite. The stilbite occurs as white crystals up to 1 by S by 5 
millimeters, entangled in the loose fiters of the pseudomesolite or as 
loose aggregate© occupying the center of the cavity. The stilbite is 
the youngs mineral in these ^he <arystais have the 

usual form—tabular parallel to h{QW% with; op the 

broad pinaooid, and terminated by a rpdei^^tiipid; i| 

^tes^ tending toward a ^af form, of 
in parallel position* Scune small spe^ropa 
crystal aggregates, or dieaf-hhe crystals, adone fiUikg na^:w: 
up to 1 centimeter wide. Another ^ecimen ^ows iliem resting upoh 
a thin crust of white rhombohedral crystals of chabazite and in 
another they rest upon a thin druse of tiny heulandites. 

One lot of thomsonite specimens, containing cavities of consider¬ 
able size and irregular form, contains small stilbite crystals. The 
inner crust forming the lining of the cavity is made up of a thin 
layer of minute rhombs of chabazite averaging 0,25 millimeter in 
size. Upon this rest hemispherical masses of radiating blades of 
thomsonite 2 millimeters thick. The surface of the thomsonite is 
covered with small variously oriented, stilbite crystals of the usual 
form and about 1 millimeter long. These are perfect and show the 
pyramidal termination with no basal plane. In places, especially in 
the smaller caviti^ of the specimens, the thomsonite is lacking and 
the stilbite rests directly on the chabazite layer. Under the micro¬ 
scope these crystals of stilbite lie bn the flat side, which is perpendidP^ 
lar to the optic normal or T. They are very beautiful objects tod 
show brilliant interference colors. At the position of ma^dmuru 
extinction, especially in convergent light, they show strikingly the 
complex hour-gtess steucture illustrated in Figure 4, under stilbite, 
in Uana^s mineralogy. 
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AEftlcit© forms uGnaal trapezoliedral cryptsils up to 1 centim^er in 
diameter in a munber of specimens, invariably in association with 
pseudomesoHte. The two minerals seem to have grown almost simul¬ 
taneously, although the analcite is slightly later in age. One of 
the best specimens is shown in natural size in the upper illustration 
of Plate 2. In this specimen the mode of occurrence in an irregular 
cavity in highly vesicular lava can be seen to advantage. Hie asso¬ 
ciated adcular crystals and fibrous material are pseudomesolite, 
^om^mes th^ two minerals rest upon the basalt itself but in most 
eases they are preceded by a thin skin of chabazite. In the hand 
specimen the analcite crystals range from grayish and translucent 
to white and opaque, the difference depending on the quantity of 
included pseudomesolite. 

The sample for analysis was prepared by cracking up selected 
large crystals, of which the cleanest and most glassy-translucent 
fragments were picked out, groimd, screened between 80 and 200 
mesh sieves, and purified as far as possible with heavy solutions. 

Under the microscope the analyzed sample was composed of dear 
grains which showed no cleavage, were uniformly birefringent in 
low-order gray with grating structure, and give a biaxial negative 
( —) figure with 2V small and dispersion weak, r<v. The mean 
index of refraction is 1.488. All of the grains show a few penetrating 
fibers of pseudomesolite but the amount of this is not sufficient to 
affect the analytical results seriously. Upon analysis this sample 
gave the following results and ratios: 

: ; ‘ , 4maltfsis eni ratioa -^. 

am a 893 a 223X4 

.243 . 243 . 243X1 

. . 96 .017' 

:'£U -204 .204X1. 

_ 10. 04 .162j 

. a62 . 479 . 479 . 239X2 

. None. 

100.51 

These results approximate as closely as usual the formula 
Na*0.Al*0s.4Si02.2Hs0 

which is the formula given by Dana. The material is thus normal 
analcite and presents no unusual features. 

Chabazite appears in numerous specimens, but in very few is it 
conspicuous. Its most common mode of occurrence is as tiny white 



HjO-HllO® C. 
HjO-llO® O. 
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rhombohedral crystals lining cavities beneath crusts of other zeolites. 
The larger rhombohedra reach extreme dimensions of 1.5 centimeters. 
A typical specimen is illustrated in Plate Id. The faces of the 
larger crystals are usually ribbed or striated parallel to the rhom- 
bohedral edges, the striae meeting in a line whidi is the shorter 
diagonal of the face. The chabazite in some specimens rests against 
the rock of the cavity ■wall, but more often it has a thin layer of 
diabantite between it and the wall, and in one specimen a layer of 
anall heulandite crystals lies beneath the chabazite. 

The analyzed sample was prepared from the largest crystal of 
the lot, which was about 1.5 centimeters on an edge. This was 
broken up and the best pieces were selected, ground, and sized 
between 80 and 200 mesh sieves. Under the microscope it was found 
to be ideally pure, consisting of irregular transparent fragments of 
very low birefria^ice, with index of refraction of 1.488±Oi0O2. 
It "Was biaxial positive with 2V about 30°. The analysis gave the 
following results: 

Analysis and ratios of ehabaeUe 


, Constituent: 

Per cent 


Patios 


L SiOii ... 

.47. 56 

0.789 

0. 789 

0. 197X4 

, ( ALO«... 

.20. 40 

.200 

.200 

.200X1 

CaO. 

..10.52 

.1881 



MgO. 

.20 

.0051 
. 0101 

.208 

.208X1 

KaO. 

_ - - 02 

NaaO ... 

.32 

.006] 



Hs0+120° C. . 

H»O-120° C. 

.16.28 

. 3.44 

.^31 
. 191J 

\ L094 

. 182X6 


99. 64 





The results agree fairly well -with the general formula given by 
Dana, Ca 0 .Alj 0 g. 4 Si 026 H 20 . The alkalies are rather low, but the 
mineral is apparently normal chabazite presenting no unusual 
features. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATES 
PL4TI! 1 

a, Chabazite; b, mesolite and pseudomesoUte; and o, thomsonlte 

FU.TE 2 

a, Psendomesolite and analcite, and b, stilbite 
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a , Chabazite, &. Mesolite and Pseudomesolite. and c, Thomsonite 


For explanation of plate see page 18 





a, PSEUDOMESOLITE AND ANALCITE, AND 6, STILBITE 
For explanation of plate see page 18 






FIELD NOTES ON VEETEBRATES COLLECTED BY THE 

SMITHSONIAN - CHRYSLER EAST AFRICAN EXPEDI¬ 
TION OF 1926 

By Arthur Loveridqb, 

Of the Mmeum of ComparaMve Zodlogy, Cambridge, Maes. 

la 1926 an expedition to sectire live animals for the United States 
National Zoological Park at Washington was made possible through 
the generosity of Mr. Walter Chrysler. 

Dr. W. M. Mann, the director of the Zoological Park, has already 
published a report on the trip; ^ the following observations were made 
by the present writer, who was in charge of the base camp at Dodoma 
during three and a half of the four months that the expedition was 
in the field. 

The personnel of the party consisted of Dr. W. M. Mann, leader 
of the expedition; F. G. Camochan, zoologist; Stephen Haweis, 
artist; Charles Charlton, photographer; and the writer. Several 
local hunters assisted the party in the field for longer or shorter 
periods, and Mr. Le Mesurier operated the Chrysler car. 

- The, expedition,landed at Dar es Salaam, capital and chief port of 
entry for Tanganyika Territoiy (late German East Africai), on 
ThumdaJijMf.y the follpyring Nlo^day bjr train for 

Dodoma, wmch hai been select^ as headquarters. ,The expedition 
^om Par es ^aapa Qn.^pteinher 9, . ^ ‘ 

Dpdbma is situated bn tlie Central Rafiway almost exac]^|r oi^ 
third of the distance between the coast and Lafce Tanganyi^., ^ 
was primarily selected as being a tsetse-free area and theref^ a 
cattle country where milk in abundance could be obtained for.' the 
young animals; it is also the center of a region unusually free, fipm 
stock diseases. Secondly, it fulfilled a necessary condition in not 
being too far from the coast, and while animals could be brought in 
on the railway from east or west, an automobile road running north 
and south permitted our tapping the game areas in those directions 
also. 

^ -- 

1 Smithsonian Misc. CoU., vol. 7S. No. 7, pp. 10-21, Apr. 21,1927. 
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Using the Central Eailway from Dar es Salaam to Kigoma for 
purposes of orientation, the localities which were drawn upon for the 
zoological park may be conveniently listed as follows: 

Arusha, 200 miles north, almost due north of Dodoma on Central 
Eailway. 

Bahi, on Central Eailway, west of Nzingi station. Approximately 
3,600 feet. 

Dodoma, on Central Eailway, about 260 miles inland from Dar es 
Salaam; 3,700 feet. 

Ildkuyu, 90 miles southeast of Dodoma. 

Irazo, a village near Dodoma. 

Kibakwe, 80 miles southeast of Dodoma. 

Eafukulo, a viQage said to be eight hours’ walk from Dodoma. 

Kikombo, on Central Eailway, first station east of Dodpma; 3,600 
feet. 

Eokuyu, a village 1 mile from Dodoma. 

Kilamatinde, about 10 miles south of Saxanda station on the 
Central Eailway. 

Kilosa, on Central Eailway, 160 miles inland from Dar es Salaam. 

Kiva mtango, a village near Dodoma. 

Kizumbi, in Shinyanga subdistrict north of Tabora, on the Central 
Eailway. 

Kondoa Irangi, 105 miles due north of Dodoma. Capital of 
Eondoa district. 

Kongonda, a village 9 miles from Dodoma. 

. Malenga, a village near Dodoma. 

Manyoni, on Central Eailway, west of Saranda station. Altitude, 
4,000 feet. 

Mbulu, a subdistrict of the Arusha district north of Dodoma. 

Mfilima, a village near Dodoma. 

Mkata Plains, crossed by the Central Eailway, 140 to 150 miles 
from Dar es Salaam. 

Msanga, a village near Dodoma. 

Mtangalala, a village near Dodoma. 

Mtita’s, a chief’s village near Dodoma. 

Mukwese, about 10 miles north of Manyoni station on the Central 
Eailway. 

Nzingi, first station west of Dodoma on Central Eailway. About 
3,600 feet altitude. 

Euaha, a river flowing through the territory south of Dodoma. 

Saxanda, a station on the Central Eailway with an approximate 
altitude of 3,000 feet. 

Shinyanga, on the new Tabora-Mwanza branch line of the Central 
Eailway, 

Singida, capital of a district northwest of Mukwese. 
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Tabora, on the Central Railway, 530 miles from Dar es Salaam. 

Tindi, in Shinyanga district; that is, due north from Tabora. 

Tulo, south of the Ceiitral Railway at a point about 120 miles 
from Dar es Salaam. 

Zanzibar, an island 40 miles northwest of Dar es Salaam. 

The Dodoma district is for the most part a very arid region. This 
is particularly the case with regard to Dodoma itself, situated in a 
sandy, thorn-bush area whose flat monotony is only relieved by rocky 
kopjes which form centers for mammalian life, particularly for the 
larger carnivora, such as leopards and hyenas. 

The resident population are essentially a pastoral people, devoted 
to their herds of cattle and goats and suflBciently opulent to be some¬ 
what indifferent to augmenting their income by capturing wild ani¬ 
mals. Nevertheless, the bulk of the collection, more particularly the 
birds, was secured by these people, who came in from all the viflages 
within a day’s walk of the township. 

The chief tribe inhabiting the Dodoma district are the Wagogo, 
whose origin is somewhat obscure and still a matter of debate among 
ethnologists. As already indicated, their wealth consists of flocks 
and herds; in these they invest any money they derive from other 
sources and the natural increase of the animals constitutes the inter¬ 
est on their investment. In times past they protected their herds 
from attacks by lion and leopard but to-day they not unnaturally 
look to the Government to destroy such creatures for them. 

They appear to cultivate a minimum amount of maize, rice, or 
other cereal and thus through the failure of a rainy seasony having 
no reserves, they may be plunged into famine. In the past thdr 
herds have suffered from the same cause. One of the functions 
of government is to anticipate such seasons and hare a supply of 
food on hand. 

Around their cultivated plots, locally called “shambas,” they make a 
fence of juled-up thorn bushes to keep out the ungulate, which would 
otherwise make short work of any produce. Unfortunately the 
hedges provide a refuge for a rat {ArtneanlMs abyssinims wamcmni) 
which makes its burrows beneath them in comparative security. 
The wily dikdik also often manages to creep through the defaase, 
and the custom is prevalent in some parts to leave gaps at intervals 
in the hedge with a deadfall set above it. As a tribe the Wagogo 
are poachers rather thaU hunters; theit favorite method for securing 
game is to d% pits on game trails or to scare the animals over ground 
where they have prepared concealed pits. 

They are adepts at snaring birds and as a result guinea fowl are 
scarce near large centers like Dodoma. It is not to be wondered at that 
young herdsmen, with time hanging heavy on their hands, occupy 
themselves in setting snares. A more serious cause for the disappear- 
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auce of game is the probability that these people find a large pro¬ 
portion of the freshly dropped young of dikdik, duiker, and other 
game animals. If these are habitually taken for the amall amount 
of meat they afford, the extermination of the game in the. grazing 
areas is only a matter of time. In one sense there is no justification 
for such slaughter, as they have plenty of available meat in their 
own herds; the same argument, however, applies with even greater 
force to the European sportsman, and one can scarcely blame the 
native for not wishing to draw on his small bank account (in the shape 
of his herd) when he can obtain a variety of diet without doing so. 

The huts of the Wagogo are usually built around three sides of a 
square, the fourth being stockaded and provided with an entrance 
which is closed at night after the cattle are driven in. Owing per¬ 
haps to the difficulty of obtaining tail poles in sufficient, quantities, 
these huts are very low, and it is quite impossible to stand up in tbw- 
The roofs are flat or slightly sloping and covered with sods of, earth 
plastered with cow dung; upon them the stock of “mahikwi” is.kept; 
this is a pumpkin plant that grows in their gardens. Occasionally a 
hungry lion will spring on the roof and from thence into the central 
yard where the cattle are kept., Then he is shot, while upon his kill, 
with poisoned arrows firedirom chinks or loopholes in the wattle-and- 
daub inner walls of the huts. ; , 

The W agogo are skillful in the oopstTpotion spears, arrows, shields, 
swords, and scabbards, and Aow an; intnreslipg .ip* eif^amental 
beadwoik, such as fe^ts, armlets,,end;,ceha?s,;eaoh .with 
if somewhat erade, pattern. It is eomumnly sapd that' jthey 
wash, the application of rancid fat serving the purpose of keeping 
the skin supple and in good condition. However that may be, liiey 
are not an attractive people in the eyes of most Europeans. This is 
not solely on account of their appearance by any means; in part it 
is on account of their unsatisfactory behavior as workmen. Though 
they may apply for work they have no conception of steady applica¬ 
tion; their traditions and upbringing render them unsuitable as a 
race for anything but herding and veterinary occupations. Occasion¬ 
ally one hears of an Mgogo personal servant; such a one has generally 
been trained at a mission station. 

In the days of the early explorers and before the country was 
opened up the Wagogo had a reputation for being truculent; each petty 
chief, foreshadowing the modem customs system, made demands for 
laj^esse before the traveler was allowed to pass through his little 
district. 

Very different are the tribes to the west and east. The Wanyim- 
wezi, whose capital town is Tabora, are notoriously wiUmg workers, 
and parties of them used to make the long journey to Zanzibar in 
early times to seek for work as carriers. As a people they are more 
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fearless of snakes than most, while a cult of their tribe, called the 
Wayeye, are professional performers with those reptiles of whose attri¬ 
butes and habits they possess a strange mixture of ignorance and 
knowledge. 

The Wakami, with headquarters at Morogoro, or rather in the 
mountains behind, are a sturdy hill people, cultivating a great deal 
of maize and eating little meat. The only reason for including 
their native names for some of the animals was because three Wakami 
were with the expedition, and the opportunity appeared good to record 
what they called the animals. 

A few Kiswahili names are added; the Waswahili, being a town¬ 
dwelling coastal people, do not live very near to nature, and it is only 
one Swahili here and there that is a reliable informant. Even then 
the names they apply to most of the smaller creatures are generic 
rather than specific; they have not, for example, a different name for 
each species of rat—two or three do duty for aU. 

Though I have appended the Chigogo names for reptiles, they are 
of doubtful value without further checking, as species are apt to be 
confused. They were furnished by a committee of 12 or more old 
Wagogo men. 

These notes do not purport to deal with the whole collection, being 
mainly concerned with those animals taken in Dodoma district or 
which were under my charge at Dodoma for a considerable time. 

The only new vertebrates secured have been described elsewhere.® 

Measurements, where skins were preserved, are by my native col¬ 
lector Ramazan. They are given in the,following order: Length of 
head and body; tail without terminal hairs; hind foot without dayra 
but with hoof; ears. 

Besides the parasites mentioned urider their respective hosts, two 
Mppbhosoid fiies (Eippol^sea e^ptma) were taken on native keepers 
i^'Dodema at different times, and another OmitMza metdBiea Schiner 
on a weaver bird (species not determined) collected at Dodoma, Au¬ 
gust 4,1926. 

My grateful thanks are due to the following specialists for identi¬ 
fying material submitted to them and mentioned in these pages: 
Gerrit S. Miller, jr., such mammals as are marked with an asterisk; 
Dr. Charles W. Richmond, such birds as are marked with an asterisk; 
Dr. H. E. Ewing, parasitic fleas; Dr. E. A. Chapin, parasitic ticks; 
Dr. J. H. Sandground, parasitic worms; Dr. J. M. Aldrich, parasitic 
flies; and Dr. H. Friedmann, for revising and bringing up to date 
some of the nomenclature of aves. Also Mr. A.V. Hartnoll, the district 
administrative officer at Dodoma, for supplying me with the altitudes 

»Miller; 1927, A new Pedetes from Tanganyika Territory, Proc. Bio. Soc., Wash., vol. 40, pp. 113-H4» 
and Loveridge, 1928, Description of a new species of gecko from Tanganyika Territory., Proc, XT. S» 
Nat Mus. voL 72, art. 24, pp. 1-2. 
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given in the preceding pages and many other kindnesses while at 
Dodoma; Mr. F. G. Camochan, for the photograph of the finch lark’s 
nest which he took for me; and Mr. R. H. Rockwell, for his excellent 
photographs of Dodoma and scenes in the vicinity. 

MAMMALIA 

CBBCOPITHECeS PYGBBVrHBTTS JOHNSTON! Poeock 

jororsTON’Vauiiroir 

Naiive names .—Njadengwa (Chigogo);' ^aBafeili (Kiswahili). 

More than 60 of these monkeys*were brot^ht in from aronnd 
DodomS, Saranda, Eiltnnatinde, Manyoni, and Kondoft Irangi Most 
of them #er6 trapped in the natives’gardens. The '^^njadeasgwa” 
are inordinately fond of the three principal products of the tiistoteh*— 
namely, ‘’mtama”(millet),maize, and "mahikwi” (pumpkin), 
also like “kundi” (beans), groundnuts, and the green tops of potathi®; 
Papaw and bananas were occasionally given as a luxury. 

Feeding them, therefore, presented few difficulties; the usual proce¬ 
dure was to give them mUk at 8 in the morning; the administration 
of this was a tedious business, as the bowl had to be held while each 
individual drank; otherwise they scuffled and upset it, though not so 
invariably as the baboons did. 

At 9 in the morning a plate of boiled rice was piit in every cage 
and at noon a maize cob or “mtama” head was issued to each rnon- 
key to while away the long hours of the afternoon; Water was tiken 
round between 4 and 5 in the afternoon, and then the evening meal, 
of cooked, ground maize mixed with “kundi” was put into the cagesi 

Deaths were rare and such as occurred were attributable to injuries 
inflicted on the animals by their captors or to fighting among them¬ 
selves. They are very pugnacious as a race and one individual will 
bite a piece clean out of another or half sever a tail. Temperamen¬ 
tally, however, they vary as much as human beings and when caught 
young and kindly treated they prove docile and affectionate, for a 
time at least. 

One half-grown monkey, purchased at Manyoni, was notorious for 
attacking everybody as well as his companions, and was only finally 
reduced to order by being confined with an old male twice his size, to 
whom he paid every respect. In reality, his attitude was servile in 
the extreme. To see him sit quietly while the older animal fed was 
a revelation to those who had known him foremost in grabbing every 
tidbit and menacing any other monkey who approached. 

One evening when passing the cages I noticed a row of monkeys on 
a perch. The end one suddenly seized his neighbor and bit him in the 
shoulder; the latter seized a tail—not that of his aggressor—and gave 
it a bite. The owner of the taU, with his eyes on me, grabbed at the 
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t 9 .ii of the next in the row and bit it, almost mechanically it seemed 
to me. The whole incident might perhaps be attributed to the 
boredom of captivity. 

In the custom’s shed at Dar es Salaam two of the animals escaped; 
the native keepers wished to give chase, but the possibility of capture 
was so remote that I ordered them to desist. At feeding time both 
monkeys returned and were readily secured as they sat on the cages 
that had so lately been their prisons. 

The species was also seen at Nzingi, 6 miles west of Dodoma. 

PAFIO CTNOCEPHAIUS (Ltonaeiis) 

YEIIOW BABOON 

Native names .—^Mhuma (Chigogo); Nyani (EiswahUi). 

Six specimens, said to have been taken in the neighborhood, were 
brought in to our base camp at Dodoma. The dietary supplied these 
animals in no way differed froin that enumerated for Johnston’s 
guenon, except that a dead bird would occasionally be given to one 
of the older animals, by whom it would be eaten. 

None of oim captives were much more than half grown, while one 
was so young when received in May that it must have been less than 
a fortnight old. Its black hair gave place to the tawny coat of the 
adult during the first three months of its captivity. When it was 
received we already had a pair of yellow, baboons wearing belts to 
which cords were attached. The baby, which screeched without Ceas¬ 
ing, awoke the maternal instiacts of the young female, which promptly 
adopted it, and the spidery-limbed youngster might be seen clinging 
around her at most hours of the dayi She was very considerate hi 
allowing it to drink first and in many bther vrays. After awMle she 
found the clinging weight growing burdensome and probably uncom^i 
foriably 'Warea, and so tried to “wean” it of its attachment. If it left 
eat (it was not chained up), she would, by adroitly skipping 
this way and that, avoid it, and our nerves would be harrowed by the 
most ear-splitting screams from the infant until she relented and 
cuddled it to her bosom once more. 

The young male had been obtained from an Indian who kept it 
chained to a pole m his yard. It had been the butt of boys who had 
teased it into a very nasty temper from which I imagined it would 
never recover. About this time it effected many escapes by biting 
through its cord or biting the person who was leading it from its 
sleeping place. It generally ascended to the roof or led the chase 
away toward the village. These escapades resulted in much waste 
of time, so a large cage was prepared for the reception of the three 
baboons. 

In passing, I might mention a most useful arrangement in this cage, 
which was the idea of Stephen Haweis. The cage was a large pack- 
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ing case and was homontally divided by two narrow planks ruiining 
lengthwise, onto which were nailed two other planks at right an^es. 
This not only nearly doubled the seating capacity of the cage but 
left nine spaces through which the animals could play “follow my 
leader ’ ’ and other riotous games, which they did with a will. To start 
the fmi it was only necessary for a baboon on the “ground floor” to 
jerk, as if it were a bell rope, the tail of one of its companions sitting 
above; the summons was soon answered. 

The effect on the young one of being confined in a cage was remark¬ 
able; it left its adopted parent for a separate existence and was first 
with its mouth into any plate of food put into the cage. The step¬ 
mother now assumed a different rdle of guardidn angel. Sitting on 
the scaffolding above, she would reach down and seize the yomagster 
by the hair of his head, gently lift him to, her, pull open his month 
and feel around it with her finger till she extracted the food, Tyhi<d^.|he 
would sniff at and then put into her own mouth, allowing hi m to 
return to his meal. The serious air with which she performed these 
ludicrous actions was intensely funny. 

The young male also became very tame and docile, so that if one 
pushed a finger through the wire netting he would take it in his 
mouth and bite it very gently,, letting it remain m his mouth indefi¬ 
nitely, The feiuale h«d the same little trick, whi^ was soon adopted 
by the infant. At first she resented this by immediately 8ei?ing the 
“child” and cuddling it to her bosom as sha rettaated to tha back of 
the cage. During August her attitude changed.. Tf tlm ypuusst^ 
took anyone’s finger in his month—and he became most forward of 
all in doing so—she would quickly push him amde and bite the finger 
very fiercely, so that I learned to withdraw it promptly as soon as. 
I saw she had observed the intrigue. 

Another of their customs after they had been fondling each other 
was for her to let her tongue hang out of her mouth until he gently 
took it up in his. 

Five other baboons shared the cage of the trio during the last 
month, but whatever disagreements arose the adopted infant was 
never molested and his sleek condition and rounded paunch spoke 
well for the way in which the foster mother exercised her guardianship. 

One other baboon deserves special mention. She was more than 
half grown when brought in by a native; her right ear had been bored 
to carry a little red twine. I should like to have seen more of her 
master, for though he parted from her for a comparatively paltry sum 
her behavior emphasized the extraordinary kindness with which she 
had been treated. One had but to hold out one’s arms and she woiild 
spring into them, hugging one to the accompaniment of little croon¬ 
ing sounds or “urrs” of satisfaction. She gave us to understand 
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that first evening that she would not be shut in a cage. She pointed 
the argument by biting, at first gently then more severely, and she 
escaped three times within the hour. Thereafter we allowed her to 
have her own way and be kept on a chain. At night she slept in an 
empty room and' cuddled a good-natured monkey who also disliked 
cage life. She escaped many times but caused no anxiety, for when 
menaced by strangers, or when anyone threw things at her, she would 
at once rush to the arms of any member of the staff. 

When a number of guinea fowl escaped one day with consequent 
Funning and shouting, she climbed up a slender telegraph pole and, 
sitting on the top, surveyed the scene with the greatest interest. 
Another day we were just starting off in the car when she rose from 
the veranda and ran toward us, holding out her arms appealingly 
as she stood almost erect on her hind legs. It was too human and 
there was nothing to be done but take her in on the front seat. She 
appeared to enjoy the change and passing objects with almost as 
much interest as is shown by a dog under similar conditions. 

She indulged in the usual simian pastime of fur or skin cleansing in 
one’s hair and it was no unusual sight to see little Indian girls lying 
on the veranda while she cleaned their tresses with great solemnity; 
at other times it would be the policeman on duty who would have 
his fez removed by her and his wool subjected to the same close 
scrutiny. 

PAPIO KBUMANNl Matsehle 
OUVE BABOON 

Native names .—Mhuma (Chigogo); Nyani (Kiswahili). 

Formerly very conxmon at Dodoma, these animals are decidedly 
scarcer on the kopjes in the immediate vicinity of the town, so much 
8P that I never saw or heard one during the three months I rvas at 
J^jodopja, though I came on fresh spoor 6 miles east and had the sleep¬ 
ing j^ace of a small troop pointed out to me. The food given to those 
which were brou^t in from Kondoa Irangi was similar to that 
supplied to the yellow baboons. The young olive baboons seemed 
more quarrelsome and peevish than the former. 

GALAGO GABNErm (OgUby) 

ZASrZIBAB lEKTTB 

Native name .—^Eomba (Kiswaluli). Does not occur in Ugogo. 

Undoubtedly the most delightful creature in the collection was a 
young lemur which I purchased in the streets of Zanzibar on the 
outward voyage. It grew rapidly and on the eve of embarkation 
had a beautiful thick coat which it kept immaculately clean; its tail 
was not so heavily furred. It was very fond of milk and drank half 
a glass daily; its staple food was papaw, but it was not as fond of 
89179—28-2 
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other things to the same extent as some Pangani lemurs which I 
have known. Sweet things in general it liked, particularly cake, but 
was not at all keen on meat, either raw or cooked. Its chief delight 
was to be let out of its cage, when it progressed across the floor by 
the funniest little jumps of the long hind limbs 'until it reached 
furniture, when it sprang from one article to another with astonishing 
energy and was tireless in its activity. While it slept a good deal 
during the day it was always ready to come out to play or be carried 
around. Its bite could draw blood but was usually only given in 
friendliness. It was quite tolerapt of f(?. mnmanmms confined in 
the same cage. ; ^ , 

OAtAdoi PANdiNiEksiS (Matsehie)' ’ '' ' 

.I^ANGASri UIMUE 

Native name .—^Ebnabh (KiSwahili). Does not occhr in UgogoV ■ 

A three-quarter gtoW lemur was sent in from Kondoa Irangi daril^ 
in August; It temainM in its sleeping box^turing the day and nev’er 
showed itself till about an hour after-dark, when it might be inter¬ 
rupted feeding. While milk and papaW were its principal food, it 
Was generally given raw minced meat, which was relished. A second 
specimen purchased by Doctor Mann in' Dar es Salaam bit through 
its cord and e^aped at Dodoma. Laigeet male, 170. 270.60. 40 mm. 

GALACO SEKNAABIENSiabaMii 
SEHHAAB LEHT 7 B 

Native name .—Ndele (Chigogo). 

A dozen individuals were brought in, about half at Eondoa Iraingi, 
the remainder at Dodoma. Another was captured by my collector 
at Saranda, where silhouetted against the moonlight I used to see 
them springing gracefully about in the mimosa thorn. They are 
very diflScult to keep, as milk and papaw seem to be the only things 
they will eat besides bananas, and the latter were often unobtainable. 
The papaw appeared to induce diarrhea. Bread, meat, prunes (raw 
or cooked), rice, and jellies were all rejected and left untouched. 
They also appeared to be quarrelsome, for several were bitten on 
the nose or tail by their companions. At least two were killed in 
this way. 


CHAEBEPHON UMBATUS (Peters) 

BBEE-TAILED BAT 

NaNxe names .—Ibudibudi (Chigogo); Popo (Edswahili). 

A male, 50. 40. 21, 14. 130 mm., was found one morning on the 
veranda of Kilamatinde boma. 
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*LATU FBONS SEX MlUer 
YELLOW WIKOEB BAT 

One from Saranda. 

*HIPPOSlDEBOS BUBEB (Noack) 
BED irOSE-LEAF BAT 

One from Saranda. 

•EPTESICYJS Species 

One taken in a lighted room at Saranda. 

*FACHXTJBA UXA AEQUATOBIA Heller 

MUSE SHBEW 


One from Dodoma. 

ATELEBIX HINDEI SOTIEAE (Heller} 

SOTIE WHITE-BELLIED HEDGEHOG 

Native names .—Sejesi (Chigogo); Kalunguyeye (Kiswahili). 

Individually an excellent pet, socially a villain; these attractive 
little animals are so fond of milk and minced meat that they will 
feed immediately after capture, but either a craving for fresh blood 
or some innate ferocity causes them to eat each other’s feet. It 
vrould seem necessary, therefore, to keep them separately or in pairs, 
any crowding resulting in fatalities. 

While a few of our specimens were quite definitely caught near 
Dodoma, the majority came from Kondoa Irangi, where they are 
very abundant. Two very young ones received from that locality, 
on August 26,1926, only measured: Male, 80.10.16.10 mm.; female, 
85-10,15. ,10 mm. 

! FABAXEBtS OCHBAOEUS OCHBACEUS (Host) 

^ OLIVE SQDIBBEL 

Native names .—^Tanji (Chigogo); Panya ya miti (Kiswahili). 

Members of this genus, as noted elsewhere make delightful pets if 
secured young. Most of the expedition’s specimens were caught as 
adults and all came from the vicinity of Dodoma, where they occur 
in the dense scrub which clothes the larger kopjes. 

Their needs are simple, a branch, a gourd, some cobs of maize, a 
small tin of milk, a piece of papaw or pumpkin, a chicken bone 
with some cooked meat left upon it—on these they will thrive. One 
performed a Catherine-wheel trick when anyone stood before its 
cage. With great swiftness it would run along the branch up the 
side of its box and along the roof, which was composed of rough 
board, and so back to its starting point. 

Measurements: Male and female, 135. 160. 30. 10 mm. 
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DIPODBLIUS LTJTBUS Dollman 

GBEBII 

Native name. —Mbadya (Cbigogo). 

I captured one of these gerbils at Dodoma one evening as it ran 
Across the path in the moonlight; it was kept in a small cage which 
it shared amicably with a Leggada leUa heUa. Maize, potatoes, 
“mtama,” and groundnuts were provided for it, and on these it 
subsisted for three months, and was still alive at the time of embar¬ 
kation. ■ 

TATEBONA SWATrHUNGI Eenliaw 
SWAYTHIUre’S SERBIl 

Native name. —Mhanya (Chigogo). 

Taken from a burrow into which it rushed from another that Tt^as 
being opened up in an attempt to capture a lizard. Kept in a zinc- 
lined box and fed onitiie aame diet as the foregoing species; it thriyed. 
These gerbils do not appear to be very common about Dodoma. 

BATTVS BATTUS ALEXA^BINUS (Geoffror) 

A1EXANSB2BE BIACE BAT 

Native name. —Ngule (Chigogo); Panya (KiswahUi). 

A great many Alexandrine rats were captured for feeding the owls, 
genets, and snakes. ; ' 

BATTUS COUCHA MICBOnON (FetepO 
SEAUBA MOUSE 

Native name. —Mhanyalusangha (Chigogo). 

Not common at Dodoma apparently, though six were taken in a 
wire trap in one night, almost the only occasion.on which any were 
trapped. They were killed and eaten by PsammopTtis sultaeniatus 
and Bitis. arietans. 

I.EGGADA BEU.A BELLA Tliomas 

PIGMY MOUSE 

Native name. —Chimhanga (Chigogo). 

During May and June half a dozen of these little creatures were 
captured on the premises, usually discovered when moving cages. 
The diet supplied to the gerbils sufficed for these also, though at the 
time of writing all have escaped save one. 

ABVICANTHIS ABTSSINICUS NEUMANNI (Matschte) 

UNSTBIFED GBASS BAT 

Native name. —^Pudi (Chigogo). 

This abundant diurnal species was the rat most commonly trapped 
for feeding the owls. The great drawback to trapping them was the 
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thieving habits of the Wagogo, who appreciate wire traps to such an 
extent that they stole more than a dozen of them. It seems probable 
that our trappers were watched from afar as an attempt was made 
to conceal them. Petty thieving should be taken into consideration 
by anyone contemplating collecting or residing in the Dodoma district. 

•PEDETES CAPER DENTATtJS MUler 
SFBINGHAAS 

Native names .—^Kesi (Chigogo); Kupa (Kiswahili); Sembe (Ki- 
kimba). 

Occurs close to Dodoma station; one was brought in from Kifu- 
kulo, eight hours away; another was trapped at Mukwese; and yet 
another came from Kondoa Irangi. There is no reason why this 
animal should not do well in captivity xmder favorable conditions. 
The two we have now have been fed for the past couple of months 
on maize, “mahoga” (native potatoes), “mahikwi” (pumpkin), and 
groundnuts. They will take the maize cobs from one’s hand and, 
holding them in their short, front paws, sit up at once to eat them. 
By day they sleep all huddled in a heap, their heads concealed. They 
wake up late at night and hop on their hind legs about the room, 
which they shared with a dozen porcupines. They should not be con¬ 
fined in a small cage, as they will jump against the roof until they 
wear all the fur, skin, and flesh from the top of their heads. The 
cage must be metal lined, as their powerful front teeth make short 
work of any wood; ordinary wire netting soon succumbs to these 
same teeth. After the foregoing was written, and three days before 
they would have been removed, one of the^ hares wm kUled by a 
porcupine as related below. 

BPSTRIX GALEATA Thomu 
• ; POEOUPINB 

t*, t \ 

Native names .—Nungu (Chigogo); Nungu (Kiswahili). 

Porcupines were brought in from near Dodoma, Kondoa Irangi, 
and Shinyanga. At Mukwese, a bell-like note was heard nightly in 
the plantations after 10 o’clock; I mistook it at first for the cry of a 
hunting dog, but the local.natives declared that porcupines were 
responsible. 

They were fed on precisely the same food as the jumping hares, 
while young porcupines, much larger than a domestic cat, showed 
great fondness for nulk: One little beast, who used his teeth offen¬ 
sively on the hand that put milk into his cage, seized the bowl in his 
teeth and would run backward with it, and usually upset it. To see 
a small porcupine in a rage is an amusing sight; to the accompaniment 
of an explosive noise he stamps his feet, shakes and erects his quills, 
and sets those in his tail rattling, making himself altogether unpleasant 
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to haadle. If confiaed ia a room they will gaaw the doors in a most 
astonishing and persistent manner, and it is a stout cage that will 
hold a porcupine in captivity for long. 

Just a few days before embarkation, the porcupines killed a jumping 
hare, and ate more than half its head, this despite the fact that they 
had occupied the same room for two months. 

HBUOPHOSmS EmKI Nonck 
BIESKOI. < 

Nai/ive name .—^Fuko (Kiswahili). 

A single blesmol was captured in *the road near Bodoma and was 
placed in an empty paraffin drum three-quarters filled "^th earth. 
The drum was covered with double-wire netting (amgle ^to gave 
way), which it spent its time in gnawing very persisteiitly dteing the 
two months of its captivity. It throve and was in excellent oOifdildbn 
and its death was entirely due to the negligence of a native attCndSult; 
Maize, European potatoes, and groundnuts were its food. Occasion¬ 
ally the earth was damped to make it bind better for the burrowing 
operations of the blesmol; and it was changed once a fortnight. 

• ' ' i ’ < 

LEPUS species 

HAES 

Native names. —Sungula (Chigogo); Sungula (Kiswahili). 

Hares are decidedly scarce in the neighborhOdd of Bddoma. I only 
encountered one in the open and that was near the stdtiOn; at S^rahda 
they are comparatively common. A yoimg one as taine ^ a'doinestic 
cat was presented to the expedition by some ladies living neai BoddmA 
It drank nDilfc from a saucer, nibbled grass, and if put down made fid 
attempt to escape. 

A very emaciated adult was brought in by a native who alleged he 
had run it down. It was found to be swarming with fleas {(Jtenoce- 
phdlusjelis and corns, also Echidnophaga species), ticks (BMpicephalus 
appendiordatvs, males and females, Eaemaphysdlis Teachi, males and 
females), and worms {Dermatoxys veUigera),vrhen. it died (August 28, 
1926), and a n 3 Tnphal tick of the family Ixodidae a couple of days 
later. Measurements of adult female are 460. 10. 120. 125 mm.; 
young female, 236. 50. 70. 80. mm., taken on August 6, 1926. 

THOS MESOMELAS MCMILLANI HeUer 

BICHZLIAE’S BIACE BACEBl) JACEAI 

Native names. —Nohewe (Chigogo); Bweha (Kiswahili) 

Two jackals were box trapped at Dodoma, a locality where 
they are very abxmdant. One of these animals gave birth to five 
puppies on July 24, but she ate one and would not feed the others. 
Another, a male, which was preserved, measured 170. 75. 30. 10 mm. 
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Three puppies from near Dodoma were brought in on August 20, and 
were of the same size as four from Kondoa Iran^, received somewhat 
earlier the same month. The black pelage at birth gives place to an 
almost uniform fawn color, on which the black and silvery saddle 
marking subsequently makes its appearance. Four adults were also 
trapped at Kondoa Irangi and one of these, as the attendant was 
cleaning out the cage, made a successful dash for liberty the morning 
after its arrival. It easily led the chase across the common to the 
village and away beyond. On two occasions one of the Dodoma 
adults escaped. Each time I was apprised of this by the fluttering 
of the birds in their cages and on going out saw the jackal in the 
moonlight. The first time it ran into the kitchen and sought refuge 
under a table in the comer. Salimu pulled it out by its tail and 
carried it snapping wildly to a box in which it was shut until morning. 
By day a jackal has such a benign and mild expression that one could 
scarcely credit the difliculty of handling it at night. Their bite 
commands respect. Nikola was transferring a jackal from one cage 
to another, wearing thick leather gloves for the purpose; as he pulled 
the jackal out by its tail there were two quick snaps and Nikola found 
himself divested of both gloves and the thumb of the left glove 
snipped off as if by shears! 

The first escape was achieved by biting through wire netting, the 
animal forcing its way through and losing niuch fur in the process; 
the second time it got out by gnawing a board along the bottom of 
its cage and squeezing through an aperture inches in height. 

Their food was chopped meat, varied from time to time with bu§l^ 
fowl; duck they wouldnot t^e,,preferring fu st^a; nor wopld tb0y 
touqh cooked ‘mealie meid, unless it with a heavy percent 

agepf minced meat. About.4 or $ q’^ock in the morning, they geji- 
qtiarrellqd, as I was informed by thq sharp yelps and scuffling^ 
fept ,bn,going.to, inspect with a lantern I would be met by mildly 
l^lmj^g.eyes and most ipnooent expressions. 

LXCAON KCTOS sobspeciw 

HTTHTING DOG 

Native names .—Iminzi (Chigoe^: Umbwa ya mwitu (Kiswahili). 

A native “skin” from Msangarmar Dodoma was brought to us by 
a native one day. 

OTOCYON VIRGATUS MUIer 
EAST AFSICAH XOKG-EASED FOX 

Native name .—^Nohenjeje (Chigogo). 

Two foxes now in the collection were caught as adults at Kondoa 
Irangi. They appeared to subsist on next to nothing and never 
cleared up their plate except on one occasion when minced .boiled 
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eggs and meat were giyen them. After a day or two they tired of 
thi^ and were put back on raw minced meat. None of the things so 
relished by my Mkalama fox tempted them, sweetened cereals or 
papaw were left untouched. Milk, and bread and milk, they liked 
in moderation. 

This animal seems fairly common at Saranda, for Mr. Bobbie 
showed me an earth where, one morning, he had seen eight basking 
and killed five with three cartridges from a 12-bore shotgun. He 
was under the impression that they were jackals. One evening I met 
a .fox which seemed remarkably bold and curious. Salimu shot it 
later and I was able to show Mr. Bobbie its int«stmee (the stomach 
being,empty), crammed with termites' heads, as evid^ce of its harm¬ 
less diet and nsefolness. • It wasa male and measured 620. 230. 40. 
90 mm., and haditwo ls4ge cysts beneath the left foreleg and two 
smaller mxes on the intestine. 

MEIXIVOSA CAPENSIS SebeSer 
CAPE HOITEV BADOEB 

flames.—Muhiru (Chigogo); Nygeii (Kiswahili). 

Early in August a two-thirds grown xatel was brought in uninjured; 
no suitable cage beiug available, it was put into an ordinary one 
with its face toward the wall and this cage was weighted above and 
behind. I visited it several times in the night. Neat, ipoming, as 
I had anticipated, the wire netting was torn to rags. It w^ tftosferred 
to a new cage but ate through a stout post, splintered others, and df op- 
ping 4 feet to the floor roamed about the room which held over a hun¬ 
dred boxes of birds and animals. At daybreak I located it behind soifia 
bird cages and shut it in by pushing the cages to right and left of'it 
against the wall. A box trap was then set m the doorway and a 
barricade of cages built up to form an avenue from the spot where 
the ratel was to the door; of course, the backs of the cages were 
turned toward the avenue. By pulling out the cages that had been 
pushed back to inclose the ratel the avenue was now opened and a 
few pokes started the animal on the way that ended in the trap. 
The ratel makes a hoarse rattling sound in its throat, which, together 
with its snarl, would do credit to a leopard. It was fed on raw meat, 
dead birds, and mealie meal porridge mixed with black treacle. 

CIVETTICTIS CIVETTA OSIENTALIS (M»tschle) 

BAST AFSIOAIT COTET 

Native names .—Pungo (Chigogo); Fungo (Kiswahili). 

Taken at Hodoma, Kondoa Irangi, Shinyanga, and Tulo. The 
Kondoa Irai:^ specimen was fed on meat, groundnuts, and papaw; 
it would not touch pumpkin. Its cry, given just after dark and at 
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intervals throughout the' Eight, was very harsh yet catlike. The 
Dodoma civet was a big animal, box trapped with a goat head and 
entrails as bait; it was very fierce and dashed against the bars or 
gnashed on thetn before it was brought in. 

. . OENNETTA DONGALANA NBUMANNI Matscbie 

' ‘ . NEUMANN’S GENET 

—^Nghanu (Chigogo); Kanu (Kiswahili). 

■■ill' do^n genets were brought in at Dodoma, Kondoa Irangi, and 
lindi in Shinyanga. They Were fed principally upon chopped meat, 
Varied occasionally by small birds or rats. In the morning they 
were provided with milk (of which they were very fond), and in thes 
evening with water. I found it advisable not to keep more than twof 
in a cage on account of their fierce disposition and the difficulty of 
cleaning the cage. A box containing two adults and a kitten was 
sent in from Kondoa Irangi; on arrival it was found that the adults 
had presumably killed and most certainly eaten the whole of the 
kitten except the tail and the rump around the scent glands. Another 
time when two adults occupied the same cage with a kitten they 
murdered it, though they did not eat it. A member of our party— 
S. Haweis—^received a very severe bite from an adult genet, which 
held on for more than a minute; in fact its jaws had to be pried 
open before it would relax its grip. 


HEBPESTES (CALOGALE) FLATIYENTBIS (MatacUe) 

OQSRACEOUS 


|ten first brought into our camp at Dodoma this hapd^pui® 
y^w little mungoose was very savage. While food was being 
placed in its cagtf 'bh 3^hnmvW'if Ahbwhd great activity, 

darting about the cage in evwry djfeotioaH ’ Later it learned to come 
to the nettii^ to take food from one’s fingers, but I should hesitate 
to trust it with my fingers inside the cage. ' 

1 

HEHFESTES (CALOGAIE) OSACILIS LADX^ANNI <Mi|^Af^) 

BIACK MUirsOOSB 


Three were brought in at Dodoma, and two of these, after spending 
two months in captivity, escaped; one was recaught a week later, 
having entered an outbuilding; he left again a few,days afterwards. 
All were fed on minced raw meat, eggs, and milk, and remained fit 
and fierce. 

89179—28-3 
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ATHAX PALTIDmOSOS BUBESCBNS (HoUMet) 

WATER MXJNGOOSE 

Originally caught by Mr. Kunton and his boys at Mbulu, this mun* 
goose arrived with a great reputation for ferocity, which his attitude 
justified. After about three and a half months’ captivity, having 
discovered that the function of mafikiud was to feed him, he became 
tolerant and learned to drink but of a saucer without interfeiing with 
the fingers at the other end. .. His appetite was enormous; occasionally 
he overstepped even its Mmits and, wap then di^ustingly sick. This 
happened three times in thjoe months and a. day’s starvation with 
plenty of water was ap thajt ho requited to enable him to recover the 
health of which hie 4eek . and glossy coat bore witness. He would 
reaehmtoawire tat trap, pcoop out the occupant, and crash its ^ull 
in a matter of seconds.,; An animal which I believe was a water nmui- 
goose was ^hted by, Mr. Haweis and myself near the swamp^iat 
Nzingi. ' i 

ICHNEUMIA Al.BlCi.Ui>A IBEAMA (Tlioinas) ‘ ^ 

BAST ABBIOAN WHITE-JAIIBD WpiapOSB 

NaM/t>e nomcs.—^Nghungaagombe (Chigogo); Ohonjwe (Kiswaluli). 

A haM-ferown specimen brought in dniing May wmild oidy eat raw 
meat and drink mfik; of thd latter he wa^ .%!tee6din^y-lc^d|r drinking 
nearly half a fkb.t 4aiy, hut milk pnddngs ortidoe he^noihd. 

When a hand was put into his cage he gave 
out screech which terminated with a dab or snap at the ^fieodii^ hand. 
Protected by a glove, I daily rubbed bis ears or stroked his head j 
nevertheless be would maintain his outrageous screech the whole 
time. 

An adult female, also taken near Dodoma, measured 500. 600.120. 
30 mm. 


HBIOGAU: UNDUIATA UNDULATA (Feten) 

IBSSEB UtriTGOOSE 

Native name .—Sala (Chigogo). 

Only two specimens came to hand, one at Dodoma and the other 
at Kondoa Irangi. They were fed on milk, minced meat, and occa¬ 
sionally eggs, a diet which appeared to suit them perfectly. They 
were quiet little animals, retiring to a corner of their cage and chir¬ 
ruping when food was being put in or during cleaning operations. 

MUNGOS MUNGO COLONUS meUet) 

BANSBB HUKGOOSE 

Native names .—^Nghalasanga (Chigogo); Ngutchiro (Kiswahili). 

Seen at Nzingi; very abundant at Mukwese and Saranda. 
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-iPour banded muligoose were brongbt in at Dodoma and a fifth 
from Shinyanga. One of these escaped permanently. All of them 
got loose a great many times, mainly owing to the carelessness of 
native attendants in leaving the door catch unfastened. The mun- 
goose apparently tested the door every time it was opened, for they 
never seemed to lose an opportunity of which they could take advan¬ 
tage. They lifted the door by pressing their noses against it. I am 
nbt sure that one alone could escape, for generally a second animal 
Wiis rekjuired to slip its claws underneath and raise it further. One 
large mungoose bit through the wire netting several times, but dou- 
Wing the net dissuaded them from further experiments in that direction. 
With the solitary exception already mentioned, they never went far, 
almost invariably retiring behind their own stack of cages and remain¬ 
ing there until disturbed. Then generally ensued a wild chase around 
the room. Their dietary was minced meat, eggs, milk, and water; 
the latter they habitually upset by pawing at the pan, so that it 
became necessary to hold it while they drank. 

YIbss {(Memeephilus;felis) were removed from one. 

Measurements of ntiale, 385. 240. 80. 20 mm. 

CBOCUTA CJtOCUTA GERMINANS <MatscMe; 

BASTEEN SPOTTED HYENA 

Native names. —^Mbisi or Mvisi (Chigogo); Fisi (Kiswahili). 

Four hyenas were trapped at Dodoma and one at Kondoa Irangi. 
The bait was tied to a peg which released another peg that took the 
weight of the door so- tiiat^thn latter droj>pOd instantaneously when 
the bait was grabbed. j<Opp,)|ir8^ ^yrled at nights and this 

drew many callers about the house. On moonlight nights they 
mi^t be seen stah^ng w aiidic)i3ln| to one aaoliieT ip 

e fi f'Ah' pM ad^mpanie# b^^a puppy were veiy.regular in 

feei from the cage in whi<A their 
cotoiedenate kas edited. The captive whimpered and yelped like 
a dog mid scrambled at the bars in' his excitement. These demoh'^ 
strations ceased after two more hyenas were introduced into the o^e, 
when by day all would lie in a lazy pile at the back of the den for 
all the worid like so many dogs. When first confined the larger 
ones resented the raking out of their bedding by seizing the rake in 
their powerful jaws or making rushes at the bars to the accompani¬ 
ment of deep-throated growls ‘ or rumblingsi Seemingly realizing 
the futility of this conduct they would retire to the back of their 
cage and turn their heads down and under in a characteristically 
hyenalike position of abject fear. Three lived in greater harmony 
than two, for when there were two the big Kondoa beast bit or bullied 
the young Dodoma animal toward dawn—^that is, after 4 o'clock 
and before 6.30 o’clock—then the yoUng ones would yelp and I 
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wotifld hoastea out in my pajamas and wallop the bully, or hang a 
hmtem in front of the* c*^. A l%ht always had a quieting effect. 
The young hyena was not so shy and would come to the bars and lap 
up water within a foot of me. Woe betide tihe water dish (whether 
heavy aluminum or stout enamel ware) which was left in their 
ee^e overnight; morning had nothing but some shreds of metal to 
^oW fox it. . 

' Apaxt from this vice I considered, the'hy^ia paarty my best frkndis 
and^ with the exception of their datm dhputeSj the least troublesome 
ammi^ to Wk after.> .Any homes, dk^, or ent#fdls left in thd 
l/«)paxd. cages wetre alws^s te^iPi^eamed t lo theizs. Any diseased 
haimai #iat died was Aeon humd if imndedi ov^ .to thesn. 

hid appetites>'hdt tiped welij^nevwthBless; 

5 , i,-.,-:■ ‘ T. .. 

, ; j ^ ,,, ^ FMilS IJ^ImASSMCA Neoittimn ' ^ ' 
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Naiive names .—Sjmba (Chigpgo); Simba.(Ejswabili). . 

Lions were never heard for eertajun during our four jnonths’ stay at 
Dodoma, though visiting lions were hot uheommon at ^kuyii (1^ 
miles south), where they killed oa^tleihMM time to time. Six miles 


east they were a good; dqal> iht;py 


.thp GreatOT^ Kudu kills. 


and the only time I was out jn that, A 


stomadi contents 6f in ox qhito clb^ lib a 

inhabitants tfdd a lion had kdled thqm at 

. ' ' ' ■ . 11 ^1:'# 

Fjsuss iBAwsms3 sw^msum^ mtmmmi . >.; v S ]wi ij 
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N-atwe names .—Suwi (Chigc^); Chui (Eiswabili). ; 

Four leopards were trapped at Dodoma and one at Kondoa Irangi; 
three of these Dodoma leopards were taken in six days or the second 
week after the traps had been set. The cage trap was placed against 
a “boma” (thorn zareha) containing a live goat plainly visible to a 
prowling leopard who, ff he entered the cage and approached the 
bars, would tread on a plank connected with a peg as in the hyena 
trap previously mentioned. During the last fortnight one leopanl 
and three hyenas were taken in four traps set on the same spot. 
The f®ocity and wrath displayed by freshly caught adult leopards 
me quite appaQir^, and to prevent such animals injuring themselves 
on the bars it was found necessary to cover these with sacking for the 
first couple of weeks, as anyone looking in or passing by caused a 
fre^ outburst of rage. , _ , 

‘ Their food was always killed before being put in, and consisted 
daiefly of btdlock and goat fle^, varied by guinea fowl. It was 
ihtereatii^ to observe how neatly a guinea towl was plucked before 
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beiug ©ateB* 3SM#iig!&ejfeiiii ia-its ehw& tha laopeurd ’^oald remove 
a&er montMnh of feathers whieh vt^jild be kid ia a neat 
similar to others ©omposed of bustard’s feathers which I saw in 
the bi^h at Sarsuida. Similarly if given a whole dikdik the stomach 
and entraik would be removed and laid on one side. Curiously 
^ou^^ wMle bush fowl were relish^, duck would not be touched by 
any of the leopards, which were presumably unacquainted with them. 
Cfee fine maki taken at Kikuyu, rrfused both monkey and baboon, 
liu^this was certainly a personal idiosyncrasy not shared by his com¬ 
panions in captivity. A dead pyiihon cut in half was also rejected 
by ihe two leopards to which the pieces were offered. 

While staying at Nzingi station one of our boys reported seeing 
two leoparck at daybreak as they trotted down the line. Local 
natives said it was a daily occurrence, as they came to drink at a 
water hole close to the station. At Kilamatinde I saw one in the 
road one momiE^, and at 3 o’clock on Sunday afternoon a pack of 
baboons on the hiUmde opposite the *‘boma” gave tongue and acted 
as if they had been molested by one. In the same way, but at 
9 o^ciock in the evening, guenons raised an outcry in the trees at the 
b^k of the house at Saranda where leopards were quite a pest. The 
second night I was there, one carried off a calf out of a shed, the little 
creature had only been bom that afternoon. Mr. Robbie pointed 
out the skeleton of another calf hanging in the fork of a tree at a 
height of 20 feet from the ground and perhaps 60 yards from the 
cow shed. In that instance Mr. Robbie set a gun trap at the foot 
of the tree, thereafter, the leopard’s skin adorned Mr. Robbie’s house 
and the calf’s carcass w^ Jeft ^ 

(<3i^go); "Kizonga (Kiswahili). 

Sev^ servals in aJl werd received by the expedition. iSl’o 
these were adults, gin trapped by natives close to Dodoma. Three 
were kittens, of which oim came from Kiziimbi, near Sbimyanga; 
another from Arusha was presented by Mr. Montague of the game 
department, and the third was bought at Kondoa Imngi. AU were 
about the same size and ^ere repaved during July and August, but 
while the Kizumbi and Eondc^ animals might be freely handled and 
were allowed to run loose about tihte camp, the Arusha serval was 
irascibility personified* spitting and slapping with extended claws at 
anyone approaching. 

It was an amusing sight to see these kittens wrostling witih their 
milk bottles—ordinary liquor bottles fitted with, a teat. Standing 
on their hind legs, each with its forepaws around the bottle’s neck, 
they would growl and struggle with the teat most ferociously. On 
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the aimTal of our train at Dar es Salaam Mr. Chariton wished to 
Obtain a photograph of one of them. Abedi» in whose charge it was, 
remoted it from its cage; while not far away was a crowd of about 60 
natives who eould be heard discussing it as a “young leopard,” etc. 
Suddenly the tiny kitten broke loose and cantered toward the crowd, 
which gave back; a youth, however, who was about 17 years of age, 
completely lost his nerve and took to his heels down the line, with 
rile diminutive feline m fifll pmsuit. After doing 30 yards to his 60 
she became tired and sat< down to rest. The incident evoked peals 
of laughter from theiemaiamg ©niook^.- .. : 

rntES''‘OfeBdATi''OGANnia S'waaa 

^fe!^;SRam6S.-^Mvu^(Gliigofo); Paka.w^i pori (Kjsufjdiili). 

: Tw& w^doat feiri^nfe'SKieo brought in during May, botti taken nepr 
Dodoma, Arnault vaa sent in from Kondoa,Ir#pp .aa»d P* G* Oar- 
nochan obtained a dozen kittens from the Shinyanga subdistriet. 
Two of these were haM-castes, one of . their parents being a domestic 
cat, tibe young having patchy of white thmn. All displayed 
grUat ferocity, spitting and strdcing food was put 

into their cage or on oeoassmi wb^.^their: {M®es were 

approached; apparently, it wns .secoRd natoto to 
so-they they did it, howey^ 

themi tU trere given milk and choppedruto^tPi{jpdMl|p^^^fto^ toO^ 
rionally varied by mice or small birdt whoa theto 

{.VNt CASACAL Nuncos (nseicO .T'.fJ ;'i'-" + "lA* 
EAST APMCAH IVirX “ 

N(Mve names .—^Mangu (CMgogo); Simba wagi (Kiswahili). 

P. G. Carnochan purchased a kitten from natives at Kizumbi 
which was still alive at time of embarkation, its diet being minced 
raw meat and milk. The Shinyanga region appears to be one of the 
few places in Tanganyika Territory where the lynx is tolerably com¬ 
mon, judging from Mr. Carnochan’s experience. Salimu tells me 
that “wagi” refers to its color, which they compare to the buffalo 
bean (“wagi” in Kikami, a word adopted by the Swahili). 

SMUTSU TEMMINCEl (Santa} 

PASGOIIir 

Naiive names .—Nyamungumi (Chigogo); Kakakuona (Kiswahili). 

One of these curious armor-plated creatures was brought into 
Dodoma early in June and was still alive at time of embarkation, 
thou^ it should surely have died before then. At first it was fed 
<m Wwwc ftd raw meat and boiled rice, but it ate so little of the latter 
that the rim was dropped. It occurred to me that boiled e^ and 
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boiled meat mlnoed togdthOr m%ht adhere to its sticky tongue better 
than raw meat. The change was greatly appreciated and the pangolin 
ate tremendously for a time, then dropped back to about a cupful 
each night, a quantity which seems extraordinarily little for an ani¬ 
mal of its size. It frequently protruded its long wormlike tongue 
through' the Wire screening of its cage and it drank water by putting 
its |oi3^e jnto it continually. It spent much time in clawing at 
its ca^ in an endeavor to escape. The species also occurs at 
MiEmyohi. 

BUBALIS COKEI subspecies 

‘.1 , 

COKE’S HAETEBEEST 

Native names .—^Bwindu (Chigogo); Eongoni (Kiswahili). 

As the Wagogo always assert that hartebeest do not occur in Ugogo 
I was surprised to see a solitary specimen some 3 miles north of Muk- 
wese (near Manyoni). I obtained a clear view at 200 yards distance. 

CONNOCHAETES TAUBINTTS HECEI Nenmaan 

WEITB-BEABDEn GIRT 

Native names .—Nghongolo (for wildebeest in Chigogo); Nyumbu 
(Bjswahili). 

The four youi^ animals which Doctor Mann’s party captured at 
Mbulu, Arusha, were transported in safety’by Chrysler car to Dodoma 
at the end of May. A month later one of them succumbed to erup¬ 
tions from which it was suffering at the time of its capture; the others 
aQ survived;. T^ney were fed on grass,,usually-rather too dry, and 
this was yaiii^.by'Potato tox» during the last nmhth.; ■ All attempts 
So get, tlwa;tp pealie ^eithey with or without, milk failc4 
^ tlBiei 1, Ppetm' Mama socm dbeoyered their liking for Quaker 
fiOh ijdiqy were ^vpi two tins of this daily for a long time: 
i/aJtm tried, mixing maize meal with, it; at first they refused 
combination, then sou^zt to select , the oats, but eventually took h> 
eating the mixture, which by very gradual degrees, extmdiog over a 
month, was so altered that finally the oats were entirely eliminated 
and the animals took the mealie flour neat. At first they drank two 
whole washbasins of milk daily, but as they grew older they took 
more water and less milk. The ailmg animal liked having its head 
rubbed and would approach me to be fondled, but the other three 
resented all overtures, characteristically kicking up their heels and 
bounding away. 

Ticks (BAipicepAalus appendictelatus) were foimd on the ears of cm® 
of these wildebeest. 

Measurements of a young male were 45}4 inches, lOj^ inches, 16 
inches, 7 inches. 
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rt r . . *C3SPBA1^PHUS GBIMMX 6RXMMl(I4imileii9) 

■ COiraOH BTTiKER 

NoHve names. —(Chigogo); Tuno (Eishwatili). 

I saw half a dozen duiker at, Nzingi, Saranda, and in the vicinity 
of .Dodoma. {Several youpg pnes were brought into camp at Dodoma 
durii@ May aijd dune and others from Kopdoa Irangi and ^inyanga 
in showing a very eytendod breeding ,se^n, as all were about 

the same age. An adult female which arrived from Eondoa Irangi 
during the first week in >Aug^ w^ with young. 

1 had one of the Dodoma duikers combed for fleas {CtenocepJialus 
fdis) durii^ June. , 

Measurein^^ O^mnle, 1054. 61. 264. 108 mm. (Mukwese). 

rt .''MIBOQUaEmEIUrlEAUfHe&w) ■ 

^ ' THOESBirsH nxEDlE ; * 

Native names .—^Mzimba or Chizimba( Chigogo); Paa (Kishwahili). 

The pronunciation of the Ohigt^ hdme for this species varies in 
different sections of the dla^ot:-1 DAsdilS tifnextraordinarily common, 
even quite dose to Dodoma, and on my first three wdks in the vicinity 
I 'ptit' up thiPe ^dik btt-'aipfe' uieie^^sh. ‘ '‘f Wangi and 

Mukwese, wh^ it m not so abundant. At BMandsH ve^f^®U}. 
At Idist ascoF&^viewi^Mo^]^A'f^iaig 
June, and Jdy 1 ' tfohe 4S dibse livhd' 

through the eanffing' tff the cbwV inllk in 'flhdr sjMl^^wllgfpih^ 
(ifiarrhea. The last received during die firet week M 
in a cool iH-lighted room and fed on cow’s milk diluted With^^tyi 
parts of water three times a day. It throve, began nibbling grasU, 
in due course was taken to Dar es Salaam. This little animal always 
sl^ with a serval kitten, which, in the daytime, would spring on its 
back or cling round its neck in an attempt to throw it, makmg a fine 
miniature scene of a leopard with an antelope. The dikdik stood 
this treatmmit quite placidly and showed no fear whatever, even going 
up to rub noses with the serval. The Zanzibar lemur would some¬ 
times join the party and seize the serval’s big ^rs or prance around 
on its own long hind l^s in a grotesquely ludicrous fashion. In cap- 
Mvity the dikdiks ate maize flour, mimosa pods, mimosa leaves, and 
showed oooi^derable fondness for the green tops of potatoes and beans. 
Most of the native ^rden plots at Mukwese are guarded by felled 
hedgSs, »t intervals aloi^ these are set well-made deadfall traps pre¬ 
sumably for dikd&; at least I can hardly imagine anytMng much 
y^tufriri^ tlfitough the narrow aperture. 

{(kenocephdm canis and Jdis), ticks {Bhipicephdus appem- 
dieidafus), and womra {Sdarid Ic^iaio-papiBosa) wer6 collected from 
Dodoma dikdiks on June XI and 26,1926. 
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. . ♦ €A^P|^Tl^a 9TIGMATICUS (t^beri> 

1 sTBmBWCK 

N^M&e fiakn€a,—^ibt knowii (Cii%ogo); Dondoro (Kiswahili). 

I 0otild BBYm g&t tlie connect ChigogO name for this species, always 
bdhg giren ihai the 4niker or oribi instead. Two young ones 
ward hx^ii^hl'Wlo Itedcmia in June and a third from Mbulu in May. 

l^^r from pleurisy, the former from undiagnosed causes, 
bhf t® fleas upon them, though they lived in an open 

Wkms {(XenoeepTho^ were collected on one of these bucks at 

Dodoma on June 27, 1926. 

REOUNOA BEDUNCA TOm H^ler 
EBEBBTICK 

Native Thames, —Mpunzu (Ch%ogo); Tohi (Kiswahili). 

Reedbuck were also kept with some degree of success. On May 
20 I saw a pair owned by the station master at Bahi. The brown 
male was very young and he had only had it for about a week. The 
reddish female was nearly twice its size and was grazing at large, 
tliough still beir^ given nine medicine bottles of milk daily; these it 
sucked through a piece of football rubber wound around the neck of 
the bottle. So eager was it for its milk that the sight of the bottle 
at feeding time would send it racing to its owner and Vigorously 
attacking the back of his knees. 

At Bahi I bought two young males, but both had diarrhea and one 
died the same night. The other was fed on water and mflk for one 
day, then giveh byinuth with m3k on the isWond} thia hi a 

complete recovery, A left Dodoma for 10 

days and on mj return found the animal looking miserable with a 
stOEfond attack ol diarrhC4^ n®t<^ ;teo^ fc reacted to the bismuth 
and becMsie a g^^at pet. In the middle of August it 
was’ rilCfcg and Jumping around its indostjre ^faad 

chasing the criiwnid cfames for sheer mi^hief. I texUbtoA it ^ tlie 
antelope paddock, where, about the 25th of the month; it iery 
suddenly sickened, with a heavy dischai^e of mucus nmning from 
its nostrils. It stood up continually, as if it found some relief in this 
position- There was no apparent temperariire or other sign of a cold, 
and though everything possible was done for it, it auccumbed on the 
third night after being taken ili. 

In half an hour spent in the Bahi swamp I saw or heard nearly 
a dozen reedbuck, sometimes singly, sometimes in pairs. I Walk^ 
to within 30 feet of one doe, which was either busy feeding or pur¬ 
posely kept her head down, though I could see her back from afarj 
When approached she plunged away for 50 yards through the knee- 
deep water, then stood calmly regarding us. 

89179 — 28—4 
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Another male reedbuck vras obtained by Doctor Mann at Arusba; 
its pelt was more rufous than was that of the Bahi animal. It took 
milk in considerable quantities during the. whole period of its captiv¬ 
ity until it was shipped three months later. The milk was given, it 
through a leather funnel shaped like a shoehmn,, nor could the 
obstinate animal be induced to drink it in any more reasonable 
fadhion, though its companion drank from a bowl. Like the Bahi 
reedbuck it became riQto>usly persistent at feeding times and many a 
bowl of milk was knocked out of the attendant’s hands. Reedbuck 
make' detightiul pets, and are probaWy easy to reax when given 
individual attention. ■ . 

Heas {QenocepJudus cams) were collected from a young animal 
taken at Bahi, May 21, I9i^, and others {C^enocephalus fdis) on the 
same animid at Dodoma some few weeks later. 


AEPrCEBOS MBLAMPDS SIJABA (Matoi^) 

EUFAZiLA 

Natim nqmss .—^Mbata (Chigogo); i^a (Kiswahili). , 
Impalla occur 6 miles, .qf |>odnm^ town^p, where I haye seen 
Ikeir spoor; the native^, werq airafejqlf^Li^ pr^qa^. 1. sa^ one at 
Hzinp, whieh is due.we^x^ £^oma,-and half a wemeeen not 
far from Sarandastation. 

A young one was brought in during JuJ^, 
days. Later a pair were obtained at Kondoa 

and four females at Tulo by Doctor Mann. j, 

Measurements of immature female, 700. 170. SOS. 110 mnp^ ; j' 

GAZEIXA THOHSONI OttntlKr 

■ 5, 

THOMSON’S GAZELLE 


Natwe names .—?Mpunzu ?Nzera (Ch%ogo); Lala (Kiswahili). 

1 saw a ^gle individual grazing on an open plain near Bahi in 
the Dodoma district May 20, 1926. 

TSAGELAPHOS SCBIPTUS MASSAICUS Neonuaui 
MASSAI BUSH BUCK 

Naiwe names .—Mbala (Chigogo); Mbarawara (Edswahili). 

I antunpated that we should get bush buck more certainly than 
any other species of antelope, but owing to the fact that the m^ 
wtiyiti^ of the expedition were not in bush-buck country it so hap¬ 
pened that none was received until the collection was on its way to 
the coast, whm Mr. N. O. Miller, of the game department, presented 
us with a very young animal found at Ellosa a few days previously. 
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, .Sf^KFSICEBOS STBEPffi^EBOS B^A HeHtf 

EAST AEEIOAK GBEATEE KUDU 

Native names .—^SicMlo (Ch^ogo); Tandalla (Kiswahili). 

• Mr. Geoig© Runton captured two well-grown but still hornless male 
kudu at Eondoa Irangi., While one of these animals was on the way 
from Kondoa to Dodoma it was scared by a passing car and sprang 
out throu^ the wooden end of its cage carrying all before it. Its 
e«^ was in the box body of the car at the time and the kudu made 
good its escape. The other fed on shrubs and potato tops, but as 
fiir as I could see did not touch grass. 

This fine antelope is still fairly common quite close to Dodoma, 
herds being seen by me on several occasions. While their spoor was 
plentiful at Mukwese, only one animal was seen. 

TAOBOTBAGUS OBYX PATTEfiSONIANUS I.ydeklE^' 

EAST AEBICAE ElAND 

Naiive names .—Mhogologo (Chigogo); Pofu (Eswahili). 

A fine young animal was obtained at Kizambi by F. G. Carnochan. 
It took six bottles of milk every day—two in the morning, two at 
noon, and two at night. It began to eat early in August. A herd 
of eland in charge of a magnificent bull were seen one afternoon at 
Mukwese, 

GIBAFFA CAMELOPABDAUS TIPPBLSEIBCHI MatBcUe 

eiBAEEE 

Wofice nomcs.—Nhwi^a (Ohig(^o); Twi^a<EswahOi). 

Measurements of adult female, 13 feet 3 mches, 2 feet 103^ ineh^, 
4 feet 8^ imfims. SaranUa.. When proceedh^ up wnntry on May 
iAahyiyndng gki^e iMe seen on Mkata plains, <At Muk- 
A sbfitaiy fetntkle and <@alf iw^ met with in thorn bush zmd 
h^ ;a doeeia ^uks with two yearim^ calves were mcountmndin: Em 
“mbugwe.” It was at SEuanda, however, that I aw the finest lot of 
calves I have ever seen. Mr. Robbie took me out to the acacia flats 
on the evening of my arrival and pointed out a herd some 400 yaaSds 
away. We approached to within 200 yards and were watching them' 
with glasses across a perfastly open “ mbngwe ” when a wart hqg, 
totally unconscious of our presence, trotted past within 50 yards. 
The giraffe were a wonderful sight—15 or 20 of Ahem and only 1 
large bull. Several unaccompanied females strolled past, feeding as 
they went. They were followed by some of last year’s young, thai' 
several more females accompanied by young ones only 6 feet high. 
The bull came last but two; the laggards were a yearlin g and a this 
year’s calf. The variety of coloring was very striking, one young one 
being nearly white; on others the markings were reddish, while on 
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severfd they were rich sepia hrowxi/ There seetaed to be a tendency 
to darken with age. Bobbie esthnated ttie age of the yoiinger calves 
at 3 months (Saranda, September 13,1926). 

Ticks are always abundant on these big beasts and some (Amhly- 
&mmxt gemma, BMpicepTiolus speOies, Hyalomma aegy^icum, and 
Omiih<^orus moviata) w'sfe collected at Mukwei® near Manycmi. 

. S<W1IS QUAOOA , 

1 ■ ■- ,, rlKEailA ■' 

fVhim Wmcs.—itoiyehjeICCiu^^O) Vflifi (Kisw * 

,A zel^ J^w^hiased fj^pm bfa^ herdsm^ at B^nlu, was . brought 
iS^to ft iaaonthV r^t at Biondoa Iran^. ' 

It was a tremendous feeder, consuming much green grate and 
regularly ate down the d^ grass which formed (me side of its hut. 
On the fifth day I had'the iftrt* oensitwcted of'inedible leaves and 
branches; these, though apoucersheilWithaagrass, afforded sufficient 
cover. Though three-quarters grown it wa? still very fond of milk, 
and would mite^e short woA of a'^i|i|d:>aslnfal; 'it also took make 
meal in a basin of water. '■ ' > 

; ..lit ' I , , . , 

' ’’i/ ’tV-. 

Natwe names-rr-Mimbi (Chigc^);: Wksdm ^ " 

These hyraces, formerly so oa the kopjes aroaE4 

are maoh more difficult to obt^ abw, as they have evHeafly h&m 
killed off for food quite exteasively. Oaly about 10 were 
locally, but luauy others were obtained at Bahi and SLondoa Ifaa^; 

. At first great difficulty was experienced in findii^ proper 
acacia tlmm they would eat, but not heartily. Salimu then suj^est^i 
the leaves of a locally grown bean and those of potatoes. Thereafter 
no further trouble was experienced, excepting the difficulty of pro¬ 
curing these leaves in sufficient quantities to appease the hearty 
appetities of 30 hyraces. 

Many species of wcams {OrossopTioris coUariSy Seiaria species? 
Phymlopiera? specks) were taken from a Dodoma hyrax. 

AVES 

familiar as I have been with large numbers of waterfowl on East 
African lakes like those at Singida, I have never seen anything quite 
so sta^ering as the Socks which were encountered near Bahi in May.^ 
S^uth of ^4 litie are some extensive swamps covering miles of country; 
as the water recedes mud banks and spits of sand are exposed and on 
os^ such alone I approached within a hundred yards of a flock of 
pelican numbering between two and three thousand. When I came 
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too Beiar they wo^ii^TOil ^ so to get impetus and then the 

whole flock would and &J ^ couple of hundred yards before 

settling «^ain. 

Palm trees in the instance were white with wood ibis, another spe- 
mes of wMdii there were also many thousands; smaller flocks of sacred 
and i^oasy ibis, opmbiH, and spoonbill were also put up. During 
riigfat years in East Africa I have only seen half a dozen giant heron? 
but here in the course of an hour I saw a dozen, several of them ris¬ 
ing with catfish (?) in their beaks. Gray heron, black-headed heron, 
8<}uac<^ heron, great white, and other species of egret were abundant, 
irMe one saw not a few saddle-billed storks with wing spread of 8 
feet—a bird one is accustomed to consider a rarity. QuJls and grebes 
were also present, but like the geese and ducks were not as plentiful 
as the pelicans and ibises. I recognized spurwiug and Egyptain geese, 
knob-bill, redbill, and fulvous whistling duck. Fish eagles and other 
large birds of prey were represented. 

For four and a half hours I sought for nesting sites but though old 
nests were found, those of this year I could not locate. The expla¬ 
nation given by the natives was that the provincial commissioner had 
pYen orders for all nests to be destroyed, as the presence of the birds 
was considered to interfere with the local industry in dried catfi^: 
In consequence of this treatment the birds were now nesting farther 
back in the wilderness of swamps in places unknown to the Bahi 
natives. 


CHLIDONIAS JJEOaTAWEUk mAAexi Mathevs and Iredale 

TEBir . M 

, 4 ^Darfe w^ shot ^d' pr^rv^ in ^pfrit. Sever^ which wei^ seen 

f 'm me swampy ^*ISelds^^ or fipoded areus looked veiy but of 

^ To jud^e by th^p behavior one p 

almdst certainly had th^ n^ among the grass liissocks standing out 
of tibe water. 25* t. 2fit) 

CTBUrmO tAMWLXm laiSSAKniS Neamaan 

BASf Amicm (msicn 

A native brought in a well-grown but iminatizre ostrich, a species 
of which I saw a large drove near the Bahi swamps just mentioned. 

This bird was taken out to graze and feed every day and returned 
to its inclosure during luncheon hours. One day some one inadvert¬ 
ently left two crowned cranes in this *‘boima” and on my going out 
to see how the ostrich fared I. found it standing with one foot on a 
crane which it was eating alive. As I paused in astonishment it tore 
off another piece of flesh and gulped it down, its bill dripping blood* 
The sight brought to mind picture of dinosaurs of oM feeding on 
their victims. (Dodoma, v. 26.) 
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ANAS ERYTHROBHYNCHA.Gmelin . 

EEBBHX OB AFBICAIT PIBTAIL 

. Three young birds, just >ble to fly, I think, have just been brought 
IB from Malenga. One root death at the beak of a sacred ibis, the 
others fed well on chopped meat and. rice submerged in water in a 
souppl^te? (Dodoma^ 1. yiyL 26,) ! 

‘ THALA^Ol^N^^ tEUCONOTUS JLEUCOl^O'rnS Eytoa 

* , , y?HJT]^]B44XKEB 1)1?^ ^ 

Twenty4hree ydmijg birds wdre brought in frorh'ffzihgi during 
the hiiddlfe of iiugUA,^ the diet of minced lihSat and Boiled rice in 
Water dM not suit them. ^ 


DENBBOCYGNA FULVA (GmeJin) 

FUIVOUS TBEE DUCK 

Common on the swamps at Nzingi and Bahi in May, black duck 
(tAnas sparsa Eyton) and many other species were also seen, almost 
invariably in pairs. (20-26. v. 26.) As they were unaccompanied'b1[^ 
young, I concluded that they were not nesting as yet, certainly not 
sitting, for the females accompanied the drakes. Two nests which I 
found looked like old duck nests, however. 

AEOPOCHEN AEGYPTIACUS (Lianaeiis) , S i 

EGYPTIAN GOOSE?. 

Seen at Bahi in May. ^ 

During rile last days of June an adult and two young birds 
brought in, the woolly necks of the latter looking very scraggy. Both 
the young birds died, presumably through competition of the older 
birds in the run. (Dodoma, vi. 26.) 

SABEimOBNlS MEEANOTES. CPe^l^t} 

KiroB.rmija> , 

Very abundant and extraordanariJy! taum at Nzingi in May (24-26) 
where a flock of 20 permitted one to approach within 30 to 50 feet. 

A sin^e bird in an exhausted condition on being brought in was 
put in an inciosure to see if it would recover, which it did, flying 
away between dusk and dawn, (Dodoma, vii. 26.) 

' ' " ■ J . '. 

PX^CTBOPTEBUS GAMBEKSIS GAMBENSIS Linnaeiis 

SPUE-WIHGED GOOSE 

Six birds were obtained from the missions at Bahi and Kilamatinde, 
whither th^ kad be^ taken by natives. The big birds have rav¬ 
enous appetites, consuming large quantiti^ of meat and rice, which are 
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fnrnisbed ki a wi^ytxE^^, Ae food beii^ submerged in water. They 
.also esidbit a liking for “mtama," beads of which are scattered on 
the ground in their inelosure. 

This goose is such an arrant bully that it is not adyisable to keep 
it in the same pen with smaller species; even yoiung of its own kind 
lead a very precarious existence, for not only do the semiadult geese 
peck at any bird approaching when they are feeding but they will 
drive such away from the food' even when they themselves have no 
j^c^atipn to eat. As if this were not enough, they are addicted to 
^rihg a peck in passing to the Egyptian geese and sacred ibis which 
perforce share the run. 

Four almost adult birds were brought in during August, mostly 
from Nzingi, where I saw an adult on May 25. (Dodoma, vii. 26.) 

BiU.EABICA REGUmSUM GIBBSBICEPS Beleheoew 

EAST AESICAH CBOWNED CBAKE 

About two a day were seen feeding in the native “shambas” at 
Nzingi in May. From the day of our arrival here on May 5 to the 
last day in July, young crowned cranes lacking the black velvet cap 
have been brought in at intervals of about 10 days with great regu¬ 
larity. Ten in all were received, the last, which arrived on July 31 > 
having some black velvet feathers on the crown. Those received early 
in May were obviously only recently out of the nest, as they were 
scarcely able to fly. One met death at the beak of an ostrich, as 
previously related, while two, though able to stand and w^ about 
when they were broiight in, collapsed durii^ the night aaod neveir 
recovered-the power in their legs; they fed from a dish placed in 
{rest'di^theani,-but'both 8i]^uihbed after four or five daya The 
ziea^uitegi ssytt* <£.4 wdl a msall- ineiesnre. wh^e fh^ were fed 
iixCiusi'tEly on b<^ted rice mid raw dropped meat submerged in water 
in an ordinary washbasin. They drank frequently from a b% bowi 
of water which was always kept io tbejx paddock, and often stood 
in the water when not engaged in picking about their quarters, which 
they do much after the manner of fowls. Most of the birds came 
from Nzingi and BaM. (Dodoma, 5. vii. 26.) 

A very young bird was brought in, being much' less advanced than 
the Dodoma birds, batched quite two months later, one Would suppose. 
(Kondoa Irangi, 13. vii. 26.) 

THBESEIORNIS AETKIOPICnS AKIflIOPICUS (Latkam) 

SACBEB IBIS 

Sacred ibis were abundant at BaM and Nzingi, but as I cbuld 
detect no woolly necked young birds among them I concluded that 
they bad not nested as yet. 
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Two of these birds were brought in early in May and eontrary to 
expectations survived on a diet of boiled rioe and chopped meat. 
One was little more than a fledgling, having been taken at Kiva 
Mtango on May 16, 1926, and still had all its neck feathers. (Do¬ 
doma, 31. viii. 26.) 

*ABDEA MELANOCEPHAI.A Tigon and Cbfld 

BLACE-HEABES SEltOE 

Strange to .say, this was the only heron "of 'any kind brought in 
during the whole trip. (Dodoma> 10. viii. 26.) 

AMASTOUqS. LA|dn^anneS {^spsmpl^qe taanfaKk 

' " -ASEICAlff OSe^BSLi 


A fledgling was^bseiu^itiin. iiom Mtaognhda near Dodoma May 13, 
1926, but it only sijrvived .a few days, thongh offered chopped meat 
in water. Common at Nangi and Bahi. 


■CHAItAMaqS ViamSTA VEtfUSVA Fiadwr wid B«ideBew 


PIOVBE" 

. A {dov^, kept m a cage with blaek rads, did w^ on boiled rice 
isadmhroedineat, (I)odoqft%yih2t-i) ■ i, .. < 


, ' 
rf' 




__^ - 


v^rm is 

ia^pE^ajrs to^ l^ve the yieinity as proceeds^^ t 

si were a eausiderable item of the nootiinial disturba^^ 
May. Three birds surviTed in the bush-fowl run, apparently 
listing entirely on minced meat. The first birds brought in all died, 
eitha: as a result of being snared by the leg or beirg confined in a 
box cage. (Dodoma, ¥i. 26.) 


ZJMNOCOBAX FXATIBOSTBA (Swaisson) 


BLACK BAIL 

About haK the number caught survived when supplied with raw 
chopped meat and boiled rice, but wheiher they actually ate the rice 
I can not ^y. (Mbulu, vii. 26.) 


SAEOTHBUBA t swedes 
BAIL 

Three rails were brought in, one of which succumbed within a day 
or two j the others remained fit and well on a diet of rice and papaw, 
whioh tiiey were never seen to taie, as they apparently fed at night. 
They were active and stood captivity well, their plumage always 
immaculate. (Dodoma, vi. 26.) 
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'GlU«rtlI<l CHIABOPVS iratACBTPTEBA <Br«bm) 

AFBlGAir UOOB HEH 

Found 20 nests of tie year ail vacated by young except two. In 
o®6 oi these was a single addled egg, which I preserved. In the 
oth^ were .five hard-set ^gs, which I left. All the nests except 
thm faitt one were built in tussocks of grass; the last was in the fork 
of a shrub about 6 inches above the water, which was 4 feet deep; 
^bire yms no grass within 10 feet of the site. (Nzingi, 26. v. 26.) 

.P ujring the second week in May I saw a downy young moor hen 
swimming in the large pond near the golf links. A s%htly larger 
youngster was brought in between May 12 and 15, but was too injured 
to keep. Toward the end of the naonth this was followed by an adult 
bird which was put in a spacious guinea-fowl run where it huddled in 
tike comer all day, never venturing to enter a basin of water that was 
provided. It evidently fed at night when the guinea fowl roosted, 
for it survived and was joined by a half-grown, gray-plumaged bird 
and the two of them transferred to an inclosure occupied by small 
buck. Here the pair of them fed on rice (? and meat) submerged in 
milk . When anyone approached they raced up and down inside the 
■wire netting scrambling over the buck with their sharp claws so that 
I deemed it advisable to remove them to an inside room pending the 
building of a water-fowl run. In this location they were equally at 
home, rarely entering the water but scurryir^ over the grass-strewn 
floor. The adult bird, finding it could pass through the bam of a 
Im^e cage containing a pangolin and a jumping hare, took up its abode 
in ttie dark recesses of the cage, only issuing forth to feed at n%ht. 

Vfi'2@.) 

Of four adult birds brought in only two survived; poi^bly they 
hhi during capture or eo^osed to a hot sun. .‘The 

Wagc^ display a total lack of common sense in such matters. 
{Dodoma, 1. viit. 26.) 

NUBODA BOTBATA B£3CHSNOWI Grant 

- mcEEiraw’s hbembted eihhea fowl 

Purchased two hatchings from native youngsters who had reared 
them xmder hens; there were five in one lot and four in the other. 
They are very fond of'grasshoppers but reject a hard-shelled dung 
beetle {Macropoda ttdberevlifera Kolbe)* that is locally common. Dur¬ 
ing the three days here—and I have been constantly in the bush— 
have only seen two coveys of the birds, both were la^e ones, how¬ 
ever. (Nzingi, 24-26. v. 26.) 


* My thanks are dne to Mr. Archer for this determination. 
89179—28 - 5 
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These gumea fowl, tlitmgfi now seaTce in the moaediate vicinity of 
the town, are very abundaeat elsewhere and the Wagogo are well versed 
in snaring them by the leg. Many of these birds are brought to the 
market, where they are sold at sixpence each, but either through 
having been left in the snare too long or subsequent rough treatment 
an appreciable percentage of the birds are lame. When a freeh arrival 
iSjintroduced into a run coatasiniBg gimasea fowl the old inhaJodtants 
almost invariably attack, peeking it/so vicioosly on the head as to 
frequmtjy kill it outright. It is very neceesaiy, therefoore, to wateh 
over a new bird rmtil tho attjsnti<m @i the others, has been distracted 
by feeding oar same othec dwean^n- “Mt«na»’^and “uweJei,*' with 
a moderate amount chevied cormixiieed meat, was given them, hut 
aaless very kungSy ihsy did not appear to care foe rice. C«rem 
potato tops aim greariy afft^dated, the Imves being soon stripped 
from the i^ems; (Dodonm, vi. 26.) 

Searoe at Mirirwnse, thoi^ sev^ai large flocks hreon 20 to 30 
individnsails w^^-'esaoonntomd several noiles out from the hamlet. 
(Mufcwose, 4^v&. 26u) 

OBTPPKA qBAim,SWot , , 


dB&ST's 


birds oeeur afeog the ^ i^t .Vriley 

Oseaa^pnent, quite dose to the starion^'yl«aeMlii)!| 
lowl oeeupms the “stmmbaa” and timtn bti^; 01 ^; 

4a»8ted birds do virit the “shambes” at tune®, 
were snared by the natives. In esptirity they show a 
eraroe for minced meat than the helmeted species; “mtansal’tlei^^ 
thrir staple food. The cry is most peculiar, not unlike the 
pf a watchman’s rattle. ;) 

“Ugogo” is the type locality for this species, which Sclater oon^ 
rid^ a doubtful form of &. ‘plumijera (Cassin). (Saranda, 15. 
vii. 26.) 


PTESNISTES LEBC0SEP08 riNPUSCAfUS Cabafe {or t BOHMI BekOienovt 


EAST APBICAJT BABE-THBOATSS EBAHOOIHir 


Half a dozm of these handsome birds were received and fed on 
boded rice and minced raw meat. (Dodoma, vi. 26.) 


'PBANCOLINUS HmDEBRANim FISCHEBI 3a^chew>ar 

It was a sunrise to have a couple of these large francolins brought 
in from the Dodoma district. I®ter I was almost certain I saw 
several on the road between Saranda and Kilamatinde. The food 
supplied them was similar to that provided for the last species. 
(Dodoma, vi. 26.) 
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GEASI^S taSSTED EEAEceim 

More than ^ of these little partridgelifce francolin were brought 
in. They took to captivity very naturally, though when confined in 
boa^s—perhaps because of overcrowding or dietetic deficiency—^they 
pieked the feathers off each other’s heads and necks till they were 
quite bare. When turned out into a run they ceased this vice. 
For the first few days in the run, however, many of them poked their 
^&ds against the wire netting imtil they bled all round the bases of 
beaks. A month later some of them had scratched a hole 
under the wire netting and strayed out to the larger inclosure sur¬ 
rounded by pHed-up thorn bush. Hwe a score of them were discov¬ 
ered, scratching and feeding, by a native whose sudden appearance 
caused them to rise in a covey and fly over the 6-foot high inclosure 
away to the open thorn bush. The astonishing thing was that at 
sunset most if not all of them flew back into the thorn inclosure and 
were foimd running round their wire-netted “home,” trying to get in. 

With three exceptions all were recaptured the same night; of the 
others, one was killed and eaten by some unknown carnivore; the 
remaining two were caught next day. (Dodoma, vi. 26.) 

Three days ago disease appeared among these francolin, but does 
not seem to be spreading to the bustard, guinea fowl, or other occu¬ 
pants of the run. On the first day two died, yesterday six, to-day 
four. It appears to be an inlection of the month wbich makes them 
disinclined to feed; this is followed by blindness in one or both 
eyes. (Dodoma, 14. viii. 26.) 

Oxant’s fbanoolin are'vmy here and have a^niehed-me 

by the way they will remain squatting in the grass. On one occasion 
I pau^ with two natives to exfciine a herd of ^affe. We crouched 
in short grass for five minwtes, and it was only as I rose to go that a 
brace of bush fowl whirred away. The whole time they had been 
within 4 feet of us. The stomaA contraits of two birds were examined 
and found to chiefly ccmsist of small reddish and very hard seetfe, 
together with some green matter and an admixture of mse»ts’ (? ter¬ 
mites) legs. (Saranda, 14. vii. 26.) 

EUPODOnS CANICOLUS CANICOIXIS (Oelchcoair) 
WHITE-BEIUED ESrOSEAAH 

Shot a cock calling at 9 o’clock in the morning. (Nzingi, 26. v. 
26.) , ^ 

A fine bird in beautiful condition purchased this week is doing well 
on chopped meat. (Dodoma, 7. viii. 26.) 
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usssons MIXANOGASTEB (RaweU) 

BIACE-BELLIED BITSTAED 

Three birds brought in are feeding exclusively, as far as one can 
see, on minced meat. (Dodoma, vi. 26.) 

GOLU3MEBA GUINBA OTJI^EA Ttfirniaiwiff 
SPECKXED PI0EOK 

Common on the rocky kopjes in the vicmity of the town; owing 
to their depredations in the gardens of the natives a battue was 
organized some few y^rs ^o and their numbers considerably reduced. 
They seem ha^y enough in captivity, eating “mtama” and “mweli”, 
but doves can not be confined m the same cage, as the pigeons peck 
them to death.^ Even members of their own species are liable to 
attack if introduced into a cage of well-established birds. This hap¬ 
pened to two pigeons brought in from Kondoa Irangi on July 12, 
1926. (Dodoma, vii. 26.) 

A speckled pigeon was twice flushed &om its nest in a hole in a 
branch of a baobab perhaps 30 feet from the grmmd. (Saranda, 12. 
vii. 26.) 

Two nests,, on which the hens were attii^, 
pc^ in the “ boma one examined heid twa 
20. vii. 26.) 

TUBTIIB CHALCOSPn.OS {mMOOSFlLOS (Wa^) , t' : > • 

EMEBAID-SPOTTED GBOTOD DOVE 

Many individuals were taken around Dodoma; a hardy specieid. 

OENA CAPENSIS CAPENSIS (Unnaens) 

EAUAQUA DOVE 

I disturbed a Namaqua dove building at Dodoma early in July. 
A nest containing two fresh eggs was taken by Salimu on August 28, 
1926- An egg laid by a captive bird at the same time measures 20 
by 13 mm. 

Our first experience with these birds was disappointing, as only one 
hardy male survived on a diet of “mtama.” Later in August these 
doves began flocking and great numbers might daily be seen feeding 
on the ground about the house. The natives brought m quite a 
number and I put these on a diet of “uwele,” the seeds being threshed 
from the head. Though this food did not seem ideal, many of the 
birds appear to be subsisting on it, though a month is rather too short 
a time to make sure that it will suffice. (Dodoma, 31. viii. 26.) 
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imGMATOPm^ZA SBN&04LBNSI9 SENEOAI^ENSIS (Unnaens) 

lATOHHSra DOVE 

This, the commonest dove in the territory, was captured in great 
numbers at Dodoma and Kondoa Irangi. Only ^'mtama” and water 
were supplied them. When overcrowded they pick the feathers oflf 
each otheria heads. 

A nest containing two young was found at Dodoma in June. 

OTBSPTOPEIJA DEdPIENS PEBSPICILLATA (Fischer and B^chenow) 

MASSAI MOUBNINC DOVE 

I found five nests of this species in bull’s-horn acacia thorn standing 
in water in the large swamp. Each nest was 5 feet from the ground, 
which was approximately 2 feet under water. Typical doves’ nests 
built in crotch of main trunk. 

One nest had a single fresh egg; the second and third fresh clutches 
of two; the fourth contained two eggs very different in shape, one 
was fresh and the other held an embryo; the fifth nest held two hard- 
set eggs, which I left. (Nzingi, 26. v. 26.) 

Another egg laid by a captive bird in August measured 30 by 
25 mm. 

■ In captivity they were given ^^mtama” and water, on which they 
did well. (Dodoma, 6. viii. 26.) 

STBEPTOPEUA CAPICOLA TBOPICA (BeBlieiiow) 

EAST AFRICAN RIHG-NECKEI) DOVE 

Not so common at Dodoma as the other spedes, but a dozen or 
so were brought in and throve on a “mtama” diet. 

rBIGONOCEPS OCCPPlTAUn (Bkoeliell) 

Wnm-HEADEB VTOTUEE 

Brought in by an Mgogo native who had snared it the previous 
day. Almost immediately after arrival it took meat from forceps 
proffered by Haweis, though it was in a very small cage pending the 
making of a specially large one. It gulped down water as soon as it 
was put into the cage. (Dodoma, 3. vii. 26.) 

MELZEBAX POUOPTEBUS Cabanis 

EAST AFRICAN CHANTINC 0OSHAWK 

Salimu found a single nestling on a kopje at this place; it fed well 
on scraps of meat, but during my absence at Saranda in July it died 
and was replaced in the collection by another nestling taken near 
Dodoma, which never gained the full use of its legs, so I had to kill 
it. (Eakombo, vi. 26.) 



IS piooCEBiaiirGS op the uAnoiriii musettm touts 

Two fidl-^own birds ia immature plumage were brought in during 
the latter half of this month, but did not agree in the same cage and 
had to be separated. (Dodoma, vii. 26.) 

MEUEBAX GABAR (DsoSin) 

GABAB 60S1AWE 

Two of these birds were bought during July—cook and hen. The 
day before the latter was received the former ^aped from its cage 
while it was being cleaned., ^he hawk, flew out of the window and 
I never expected to see it again, but in the afternoon it returned, and, 
iyii^ in at the door, sat on ihe floor in front of its cage, m whieh it 
was replaced vnthout much difficulty. (Dodoma, vii. 26.) 

A male ^ot at dusk had its stomach distended with meat, whfle 
a sin^e black Hippoboscid fly was found among its feathers. (Sar- 
Anda, 14. tfl. 26.) 


AOUILA BAPAX BAPAX Crasntack) 

SAWBT BAGUB 

A locally caught bird brought in to-day was placed in the same 
cage as another received from Sondoa Iianga on October 13, 1026. 
Both immediately arected their featheas with a very handsome effect, 
then the newcomer fell to on a plate of ehoppwi meat. Bats and 
birds, however, were much more appreciated tbannieat. (Dodoma, 
16. viii. 26.) . 

BUTEO BUPOFDSCUS AUGUB {ESjpeB). 

ATT6XTB BUZZABD 

A single individual was brought in by a native; the species is 
tolerably common here in the vicinity of the kopjes. 

The bird did well on a meat diet. (Dodoma, viii. 26.) 

MILVUS MIGBANS PABASITUS (Duidln) 

AFBICAH SITE 

It is curious that only one representative of so common a species 
should have been taken, but such was the case, our solitary kite 
being sent in from Shinyanga by Mr. Camoohan. 

ELANU3 CABBUmUS CAEBULEUS (Oesfont^es) 

biage-seouibebeb kite 

Three nestlings were brought in and fed by Haweis on scraps of 
m^t until they grew into fine birds, which kept themselves in 
beautiful condition. (Dodoma, 16. v. 26.) 
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Feediag tipie eaBsee tiiBm to scireech Toeiferoosly, raise their wings 
and ruffle their eyea at this late date—^July 6—^when they 

look like adult birds, except for the immature mottliug retained on 
breast and wiiigs. • 

J, rMX;0 BURMICUS BIABMICUS Temintix^ 

sovro AFSICAB lABNBS 

An adult rufous crowned falcon arrived in the humiliating position 
of beijDg crammed into a small chicken crate or native basket. For 
three days it refused food, though two rats were given it on arrival; 
then, finding the hunger strike of no advantage, it settled down to a 
diet of rats, small birds, or pieces of bullock meat which it seized 
upon with no delay or reluctance whatever. (Dodoma, 27. vi. 26.) 

BUBO AFBICANUS AERICANDS (Tenmlnck) 

SPOTTBB EAGIE OWl 

A bird brought in early in the week refused all food for three days, 
as far as one could see; then began eating rats. (Dodoma, 7. viii. 
26.) 

OTUS LEOCOTI8 ORANTI (EtdHbiv) 

SOTJTHEEir WHITE-FACED SCOPS OWl 

Early in the month two downy nestlings were brought in which 
throve remarkably under Haweis’ care. They were fed on fragments 
of rats and small birds or when these failed on scraps of raw bullock 
meat. By the raid of the month they were able to tear up thw own 
food. 

, At'fix^ these yousg 'birds ;ware rathra a nmsy nuisance at night as 
thepr scrambied. about on ^ wire netting and oailed, but gradually 
ttof settled down into a well-fed > and somnolent respectability. 
(Dodoma, vi. 26.) 

An adult brought in toward the end of the month refused to feed 
and though it was fed artificially for several days it succumbed on 
July 3. (Dodoma, vii. 26.) 

TXTO ALBA AFFINIS (BUth) 

AFBICAH BASH OWl 

A single bird received which frequently feeds at midday. The cry 
of this species was often heard around the house during May and 
June. (Dodoma vii. 26.) 

Ten birds were brought in but are not feeding well on meat, tbou^ 
I have observed one eating in the daytime. Eats and a Grant’s 
francolin were eaten readily enough, but it is difficult to obtain a 
sufficient supply of rats. (Kondoa Irangi, 13. vii. '26.) 
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POICEPHALUS MEXEBl MATSOBIEl Nennuma 

EAST AFEICABT BEOWN PAEEOT 

A single locally purcliased bird thrives. It is strange that more are 
not caught by the natives for they are common up and down the line, 
though not at Dodoma itself. OfiEering the munificent sum of 1 shil¬ 
ling for a bird has had no results. (Dodom?^, "rii. 26.) 

AGAPOBNIS PESSONATA Belchenow 
miOW-BEEASTED EOVE BIED 

NaMve name .—Quinzi (Ciugc^o). 

When at Nzingi in May (24-26) a few of these birds wefre sleeping^ 
under the galvanized-iron roof of the station, having pecked out 
grooves in &e suppdrtii^ beam so as to facilitate their ingress and 
egress. Nests were observed, though these were probably old ones. 

Hearing that love birds were nxunerous at Kikombo I sent Salimu 
down and he returned with half a dozen. Contrary to my previous 
experience riiey are very hardy if provided with heads of “mtama,*^ 
from which they pick &e seeds. They are no trouble to look after 
as they only need “mtama” and water. A perch iu their cage is- 
rather though not altogether sujterfluouS, as at night they huddle into 
a comer in conformity with them rimil^ l^abit, w^MSn in a wild state, 
of sleeping in holes in trees. They clamber about on the wire netting 
front of their cage more than 4>n their p^h‘imd<maba^ tb-keep 
themselves beautifully clean. The peck'of one Of ^^sse kAcdi^tttre 
parrots fe to be r^peeted, as it will dyaw blood. ; ' ■ j i 

While they are not rare at Dodoma itself, they are by cto rnOSiil 
common, for not more than half a dozen wUl be seen in any one 
walk. The few birds brought in during May and June died, owing 
to the treatment they had received at the hands of their Wagogo 
captors. (Kikombo, east of Dodoma, vi. 26.) 

AGAPOBKIS FISCHEBI B^henov 

EISCEEE’S LOVE BIEB 

Very hardy in captivity, feeding like the last, adepts at escaping-, 
and also in using their beaks to good effect. (Mbulu, near Arusha, 
V. 26.) 

COBTTHAIXOmES (CHIZAEBHIS) LEUGOGASTEB (BfliigeB) 
WETTE-BEIUEB GOAWAE BIED 

A pair of young birds were brought in to-day; they were just 
fledged and apparently snared by the leg, for each had a leg broken 
or dislocated, so I promptly killed them. Two younger birds taken 
from the nest and brot^t in a week ago are doing well on papaw and 
banana (?) and rice. (Dodoma, 27. vi. 26.) 

Died a month later. 
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lot days ago had its 1^ strained or other¬ 
wise i^liodjpireeiiinahlj by the snare; it never recovered. (Dodoma» 
7. viM; m.) 

CENraOPBS SBFBBCIUOSOS U>ANDAB C. Giant 
' OSimUL AFBIGAN WHITE-BBOWEB COUCAI 

‘ - ' UMraOMOBPHA ELASSI (Stevkoa) 

WEITE-BBEASTED EHEBALB CBCEOO 
mniCATOB mniCATOB (Spanman) 

BLACX-THBOATED EOHET BBIDE 
TBICBOLAEUA LACBYMOSGM LACBYMOSUM Cabanb 

SPOTTED-BIABESB BABBET 

None of the foregoing survived many days. The single coucal from 
Bahi had had its flight and tail feathers plucked out; the honey guide 
seemed ill. A pair each of the emerald cuckoos and barbets were 
brought in. 

TBICHOUEMA IBADEMATUM MASSAICOM (Beielienow) 

HASSAI BEB-EBONTED BABBET 

Two birds, when brought in to-day, promptly attacked some 
papaw fruit which was placed in their cage. (Dodoma, 5. vii. 26.) 

But, like their predecessors, did not survive long. (Dodome^ 
14. vii. 26.) . , 

TBACaTFHONUSESmBBcldcaHnr , . , . 

EMZSr FASHA’S BABBBB 

^ handsc^, cheay birds were Ivou^t 

mj fey lived a few &yB, but invanably died. About the middle of 
Jf&e We refused to t>uy tmy, more and then found that fere were a 
dozen Wdy survivore eating pajpaw, banana, tomatoes, and ric^I 
The reason for the grieyous mortality may be attributed to the mode 
of capture; these birds sleep, and are said to nest ako, in burrows witH 
a vertical shaft. The natives pour water into these hol^ until the 
half-drowned occupants are forced to emei^e. This must naturally 
take place either late at night or in the early morning, when it is very 
cold at this altitude (3,700 feet). As these birds feed readily enough 
when brought in, one may reasonably suppose their subsequent death 
is due to chill. They are extraordinarily active, and it is a matfeof 
no little difficulty to open a cage without one or more escaping. 

As mentioned dsewdiere,* I once found this species nesting in a 
hollow tree at Dodoma, but as such are scarce in thorn scrub, and 


* Proc. Zodl, Soc. 1922, p. 853. 
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the birdiis, very abundant, it seems highly probable that the species 
does nest in the ground. It brings to my recoEeotion astatement made 
by Mr. D. W. Bisshop, in a letter to the game warden, which was 
written from somewhere, in the vicinity of the Pare Mountains. He 
said that while walking along the road he was surprised to see a bird 
about the size of a thnlsh,' but Wh&h he thought was a woodpecker, 
alight in the road and vanish from aightv,,, On reaching the spot he 
found a vertical hole in the flat ground and on applying his ear to the 
entrance could dfetinctly hehr’ ihe cheepMg of nestlings. 

Of course such a mode ef nesting is only feasible in a dry region 
where the absence (rfnsin may he depended; on. . (Dodoma, vi. 26.) 

• ’OPUCS ^aOaOUBUS PtrtCHSS N«miuiii 
’ ' BlUS-5rAPE»' eOIT 

*Oreat‘ numbers of these handsome little long-tailed mouse birds 
were brought in) at the time of writing we have 60 in one cage, 
liey do not make good cage birds, owing to their habit of clustering 
together and dropping over one another’s plumage until they get into 
an appalling mess. In an aviary th^ would dbubtless keep clean and 
look more attractive, ns they are hardy. It was a pitiful 

right to see these docile little birds brought in crowded together, in 
a gourd {‘‘Mbuyu^’)* frequenll^' their f^lhers hopelbs^ mass^'up 
with biid lime (“ulambo ”) and thcSr len^ thils Uiferitegl 
to the dense Wagogo youngsters seemed useltos uhtfl we ^u^^to 
purdiase any birds but those in good condition. The numbers fin 
off greatly but in a couple of weeks SO per cent of the birds brought 
in were in excellent shtqre. 

They crave papaw, which they fall upon greedily and distend their 
rarops until these look like so many rubber balloons. The food soon 
pastos through them and I doubt if it is really good for them. Under 
natural conditions I have seen them feeding on a tree burdened with 
a crop of hard berries. In captivity they become remarkably tamej 
rarely attempting to escape, and allowing themselves to be freely 
handled. Their whistling cry at the sight of food was a characteristic 
noise at feeding time. . * 

Plenty of sand in the cages is a necessity, and this shouid be 
changed daily. (Dodoma, vi. 26.) 

COBACUS CAUDATUS CAVDATUS Unnsens 
ULAC-BBIASTEI) SOllES 

. Two of these birds were brought in during the month; they did 
not tpke very kindly to meat immediately, bemg rapacious over their 
natural diet of grasriioppers, which they could hardly ever view with 
indiflerence. 
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Large teowB W6^&ei6h^ wete seized with avidity when presented 
to them, and fortunsle^^ these insects were by no means uncommon, 
so that on the svei^e the xoflers got at least one a day. 

When hoth were hungry they were quarrelsome and pecked each 
other viciously, uttering their harsh and noisy cries while they fought. 
The bir<| is distinctly uncommon at Dodoma, probably because grass¬ 
hoppers are not present in sufficient numbers during the whole year, 
as I fancy they would be at Morogoro, where this species is so abun¬ 
dant. Nesting sites are also a possible difficulty in this thorn bush 
county except in areas where baobabs are numerous. (Dodoma, 
vL 26.) 

nOPHOCEBOS MEnANOLBUCIJS MELANOLEUCUS (Lichtenstein) 

CEOWNED HOENBIIL 

LOPHOCEKOS DECKENI (Cabanls) 

von DEE DECKEN’S HOENBIIL 

Neither of these birds occur commonly at Dodoma, though both 
may be seen occasionally. Half a dozen of the former and about 50 
of the latter were brought in but did not do well in captivity, nor is 
this entirely attributable to the fact that in most cases the long tail 
feathers had been plucked out by their captors. 

Von der Decken’s seemed hardier in captivity than the crowned 
hornbill, but it is rather difficult to be certain owing to the dispro¬ 
portion in their numbers. It is ij^eless to place their food in a plate; 
it must be in a bowl into which they can thrust their beaks; even 
{hen they wantonly throw most of it about the cage and eat bi^ a 
proportion. Chopped meat formed their principal food and 

bowl of rice, of which they took but 
}il^^ cutt traneversely and placed in each cage was pecked 

^rgciodl Stming %cks of these birds feeding in the ^‘mtaina,^ 
&lds at Saranda—from which they rose, like flocks of span^ws—I 
supjxosed “mtama” would be a*cceptable to them, but this was not 
the case. / / . i ^ 

Their chief characteristic was their endless hammering at the sides 
and netting of their cages. Double-wire netting would only sumve 
the attack for a day, for as soon as a strand was cut they would 
adroitly twist the loose ends about aud soon enlarge the hole, through 
which they would escape. Fully a dozen adventumus birds got free 
but were recaptured. 

An unwary hand put into their cages to place food or remove an 
empty water dish could count on receiving a most painful jab from 
the point of a bill or else a tweak no less unpleasant. 

Grass instead of sand on the floor of their cage enables one to 
recover the scattered meat which they throw about; it can then be 
used for feeding to the ducks. (Dodoma, vii. 26.) 
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BBINOFOMASTUS MINOB t . 

WHITE HUE SCIHITAB BILE 

A bird in fine condition was brought in on July 3. It is the sec¬ 
ond in two months, the fiirst not being accepted. It was not at 
all shy and threw its minced pieat all over the place. I can not 
definitely say it ate any, though I think it did. Three days later 
this bird died. (Dddoma, 9 vii. 26.) 

E0BOCEPHAI.nS BOEFPEXLl BOHMI Z«dliti 

TAH@AHEEEA> SHi^HE 

This species, so common in the thorn bush around Dodoma, would i 
not feed on minced mi^ and was therefore released. (Dodoma, 
viii. 26.) ; ■ . >i. . 

DBOinSTES AEQUATOBUUS Beieiwiiov 

EQUATOBIAL L0H6-TA1IE1) SHSKE 

A pair of these birds were collected for locality record and their 
stomachs found tti coMain grasshoppers. Fairly common. (Saranda, 
14. tH. 26.) » 

LAMUBIUS FDNEBBIS FONEBSm eSwaHab) 

LAESB 6BAt-HtA6K bheiHb ' 

One or two brought in each mon^h^ none of surviyed. 

(Dodoma^ viii. 26.) T ' 

■si" • M^ it® 4' ‘ ^ 

handsome erbws a^e the mo&t 
Ifedoma town and vicinity. They frequent the garbage 
Saughterhouse and in return for their usefuln^ as scavengers ar^ 
protected. By offering sixpence each for them a steady stream of 
birds, at the rate of one or two a day, came in, until we had 33 at 
the ei^ of the month and rrfused to purchase any more. 

They are hardy in captivity, eating raw meat or dead birds and 
rats with avidity. Before giving them their favorite fare, a plate of 
rice would be put in each cage of crows and they would take it— 
apparently under protest, as the plates were very rarely cleaned 
up. Grass and not sand is advisable in the cages, otherwise th4 
birds drop their meat in the sand and either refuse to eat it or eat ^ 
covered with sand, which cm hardly be good for them. (Dodoma, 
vi. 26.) 

COBVCnTUR AUBICOms (Latham) 

WHITE-iriCKED RAVEN 

What has been said of the white-breasted crow’s diet applies 
equally well to that of these lar^jer birds, easily distinguished from 
flie former by tte absence of white on the breast. It is a good plan 
to furnish both species with a skull, some ribs of meat, or other bones 
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at which eiaia»fi® fi» Aty betw®^ iheir regular feedii^ 

hours of 9 o’dodk iu iiiiowcfnlig B3ajd 5 o’elocfc iu the evening. It 
is unfortunate that in the confines of a cage both birds mess up their 
handsome black phingiage by gping beneath the perches when their 
■companions are above them. To make them more presentable,' 
Haweis gave the sis ravens a bath and washed their plumage with 
soap and \Rtter. 2h 24 hours, however, it was a case of ‘'as you were,” 

'Hiey are not sib ttumwous as the crows, but about simset every 
ey^simg considerable numbers may be seen circling about the larger 
the vicinity of the town. The sheltered ledges of rock 
they roost were distinguishable, but I came across no nests 
<^ther old or new. (Dodoma, vi. 26.) 

BUPHAGA EBYTHBOKHTNCHA ESTTHBOBHYNCHA (Steldey). 

BES-BZUSS OZPECEEB 

Naiive name .—Nghasi (Chigogo). 

A fle(%ling, the sides of whose bill are still soft, has been brought 
in and eats minced meat with relish, clamoring for it and taking it 
from- my fingers. After the urival of the greater kudu from Kondoa 
Irangi a pair of adult oxpeokers might be seen on it every morning 
in the wall-inclosed yard where it was kept. (Dodoma, 7, viii. 26.) 

SPBEO SUPEBBOS (BBweU) 

WETCE-BABBEB BIOSST STASUBG 

One or two birds received in May did not fire, lor some inexplicable 
reason. Hsdf a dozen now in the cofisction are fed on minced meat, 
papaw, and boiled pc^ Jlpcks of,these starlings, were to be seen 
feeding dmly on ajrn^|>ish dpw during May and June. (Dodoma, 

vii. ,26.) , ■ 

UMPBCCOIXGB SEOOBOia PBSnSvnSiaiKcai t 

b£o^ sTAkBliro 

Some 40 birds received during the last four months are fed like the 
last-mentioned species, with excellent results. They have very large 
appetites and it is neoessauy to feed them several times a day if their 
plates are empty. In the confinement of a cage their beautiful plum¬ 
age is messed up by birds sitting on perches above them, so it is well 
that they should not be overcrowded. Plenty of sand in the bottom 
of the cage is a necessity and shotiM be changed daily. (Dodoma, 

viii. 26.) 

COSMOPSABUS UmCOLOB Sbdiey 
OUVE XOBO-TAUEB 6L0SST STABIZBO 

Half a dozen specimens received, of which only two survived; they 
were kept with the southern glossy starlings. (Dodoma, vii. 26.) 
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ONTCHOGNATHCS MOBIO SHELlEYi aarteirt 

GSEAT BES-WINGEB STABUHG 

It was a siirprise when one of these birds was brought in, but later 
liound them plentiful on a kopje to the west of the town. The bird 
did not live. (Dodoma, vi. 26.) 

BUBALOKNIS NIGER-NYANSAB (NeuAiMw) 

BIACK-W1NGE1> COkAr-BlXlal) WikVER 

Three birds in prime -co^diMon were brought m about the middle 
of ^he month. They showed no embarrassment in captivity^ retained 
a pride in their personal appearance, and fed well upon rice and 
'^mtama/* (Dodoma, vi. 26.) 

DiNEMEtUA BOHMI (Reichenow) 

BOHitfOIAKT WEAVES 

Two received, but did not live. (Dodoma, vii. 26.) 

SPOROFIPES FRONTALIS EM^I JfewTOanp 
EMm’S SCAEY HEADED FIHCH 
HTPHANT0RGDS NIGBIOOLLIS MBtANOkA^JTHOS C^baitis 

COAST bdack-mAntled yeliow weaveb 

TEXTOR NIGinCEPS NlGRICr^ 

BLACK-HEADED ^ - '' 

AMABINA FASCIATA ALEXANHERI Noiumaim,- J 

CTTT-THBOAT FIHCH i: . r,. 

OUELEA SANGUINIROSTRIS 7 CANDIDA Friedmann ' 

SOHTHEEN MASKED WEAVER FIHCH 
PXROMELANA HORDEACEA SYLVATICA Nenmann 
RED-CBOWHED BISHOP BIRD 

VIDUA species 

WHtDAH 

GEANATENA lANTHOGASTRA lANTHOGASTRA Relchenow 
PYTiUA SIBSI Sh^ey 

EAST AFRICAN FIEE-THEOATED FINCH 
LAGNOSTICTA 's^ies 
CRIMSON FINCHES 

All the foregoing species of weaver birds were placed on a diet 
of ^^mtama” or ^*uwele^* and all save the last survived in consider¬ 
able numbers. It will be readily understood that where birds are 
carried in the hot hand of. a native their chance of survival is small. 
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One day'about 80 Wshop birds were brought to us in crates and 
apparently all ri^t, though the men that brought them were fagged 
out and said they had had an eight-hour walk. The birds fed well> 
but next day about 10 were dead and many more on succeeding days 
until their numbers were reduced to 40. 

UBAEGINTHDS BENGALUS CYANOCEPHALUS (Bidunond) 

BIUE-SEADED BIUE WAXBILI. 

A bird flew off its nest containing three fresh eggs. (Dodoma, 15. 

V. 26.) 

Another flew from a pendant weaver’s nest of the short-spouted 
type {JFloceus species) and in it were three waxbill eggs and one or 
more young. Yet another bird was flushed from its clutch of eggs, 
in a typical nest situated in an acacia thorn. (Dodoma, 18. v. 26) 

A number of these birds were caged and did very well on a diet of 
“uwele” heads. (Dodoma, 31. viii. 26.) 

PASSEB GBISEUS SUABEUCUS Nenmann 
COASTAL FALE-BELUEB SFABBOW 

A nest with young was found in that of a swallow’s {E. unitatis 
ahyssinicus) under the station roof where several other sparrows also 
had their nests. (Nzingi, 25. v. 26.) 

Many nests containing young under the roof of our house here. 
(Dodoma, 5. v. 26.) 

Fledglings invariably died in captivity. Adults do well on a diet 
of "mtama” and “uwele.” (Dodoma, viii. 26.) 

. ) 

SERINUS DORSOSim^TUd HOBSOSTRIATUS Eektoiow 

These finches do not st^ad csptdyity^ at all wall, none surviving 
more than a week. (Dodo^ipa^ viii ZQ,) .. , - 

SEBINtJS ICTERUS svbspeciefl 

UTTIE YEI.I.OW SEBUr 

A number of these birds lived well, while others, probably mal¬ 
treated before being brought in, died. Two nests, each containing 
three young, were found at Dodoma oh May 14, 1926. One brood 
took to wing when disturbed, • ’ 

EREMOPTERYX LEUGOPAREIA (Flsclter and Beicl^w) 

BED-CAPPEU PINCH lAKK 

A female red-capped finch lark was shot off its nest at Dodoma, 
May 19, 1926. The latter contained three semi^incubated e^s meas¬ 
uring 17 by 13 mm.; the ground color of the eggs was white, upon, 
which were superimposed olivaceous-brown specklings; these covered 
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iSie witole suifiac® but yaried ia inteasity. The nest—^it hardly merits 
the name —was about 2 inches in diameter but without bottom; the 
eggs, resting on the ground, were surrounded with a neat little circle 
of fibrous grass ami rootlets with a few heads of grass beside it. The 
nest appeared to be built in a depression, but this was not the case, 
as it was only among grass roots at the base of a little tussock on 
more or less open and bare ground. 

MOTACILLA AGTJIMP DnrMmt 
. ‘ AFEICAH MID WA6TA1I. 

Ond of these wi^ails left the station roof at dawn; it was appar¬ 
ently narthig there. (Nzingi, 25. t. 26.) 

Ah African pied wagtail regularly frequented the veranda of Mr.' 
d^obbie’s hottse, where, to my surprise, it occupied itself in picking" 
up crumbh (Sarahda, 16. vii. 26.) 

A one-legged bird might often be seen feeding about the boma *’; 
a month later I saw one in the same condition, and presumably the 
same bird, feeding near our house, which is half a mile from the 
*‘boma.” (Dodoma, viii. 26.) 

CHLOBOCICBLA FLATlTENTBIB sabapedes 

miiow BtnBDi 

During June, July, and August a great mitrij^ of thche birds were 
l^rought in and the majority proved hardy, tluiymg On a (^Ot of 
papaw and rice. If there was a delay in giving, them their 
after they had caught sight of it, they thrust their heads through the 
netting and piped vociferously. (Dodoma, viii. 26.) 

PYCNONOTUS TBICOmS MIGBUS Oberkober 
EHIMANJABO TELIOW-VSITTED BDIBIH 

These birds do well for a time on a diet of papaw and boiled- 
rice and then usually die, without a doubt owing to some deficiency 
in the diet. (Dodoma, viii. 26.) 

CJCHBADUSA GUTTATA BUFIPENNIS Sbarpe 
LAUD SPECEIED BABBLES 

Two or three of these lovely little songsters were brought in but 
refused all food. (Dodoma, vi. 26.) 

* ♦ J|e ^ j)e 

T^e bringii^ in of sunbirds and warblers was strongly discouraged, 
as tiieir chances of survival were remote. 
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. ; REPTILIA 

It is hoped that the following notes may fonn a fairly exhaustive 
list of the reptiles found in the immediate vicinity of Dodoma 
township. 

CHELONIA 

EINIXYS BELUANA Gi»» 

BEII’S HINGED TOBTOISB 

Furgobi (Chigogo); Fu^obi (Kiswahili). 

- Decidedly scarce in the Dodoma district; one example was brought 
m from Kongonda, 9 miles outside the township. Only foxir were 
caught during as many months. Several others came from Mbulu 
in the Arusha district. They feed well in captivity and took papaw 
quite readily. 

TESTVOO PASOAUS BeU 

LEOPABD TOBTOISE 

Natiue mtnes .—^Malugangi (Chigogo); Furgobi (Kiswahili). 

Also by no means common, though apparently more abundant 
than Bell’s tortoise, as over a dozen were brought in from the coun¬ 
try around Dodoma. A very large one was taken on the railway 
line at Nzmgi, another at Irazo. Most of the 34 individuals brought 
home by the expedition came from the Shinyanga, Arusha, and 
Kondoa Irangi centers. 

One of the Arusha tortoises was the largest Tanganyika Territory 
specimen I have yet seen. A Tabora tortoise laid two eggs,,pip 
August d and 25, respectively., It is only presumed that it was thp 
same rej^ile la^ both. These eggs measured 38 by 40 mpa- *^d 4lb 
by 40. Wip.. 

A, tick (AvtUyorrma marmoreum) was taken from one of these 
tortoises. 

TSSTUDO TOBNIEBl Slebenrack 
SQFT-SHEUED LAND TOBTOISE 

Testudo loveridgii BouiaNGEB, 1920, Compt. Rend. Acad, Soi., Paris, vcjl. 

170, p. 264. 

Some interesting additions to our knowledge of tliis reptile resulted 
from the expedition. It was collected at Dodoma and Tabora (from 
which T. loveridgii was first recorded), but an individual was also 
taken near Kondoa Irangi, 105 miles to the north of Dodoma; two 
from Mfilima, two from Kikombo, both the latter localities com¬ 
paratively near Dodoma, andKibakwe, about 80 miles to the southeast 
and not more than a dozen miles (if my memory is correct) from 
Ikikuyu, the type locality of Testvdo froderae. The offering of a 
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large reward caused the aatives to scour the countryside within 
walking distance of Dodoma and demonstrated that the creature is 
not really rare, though I collected only three individuals in as many 
afternoons spent in searching for them; all three were together, some 
5 feet up in a fissure from which it took us an hour to dislodge them- 

A male soft-shelled tortoise unsuccessfully endeavored to mate 
with a female BelPs hinged tortoise (which shared the same inclo¬ 
sure with many of the former) for the space of five minutes. She 
continually walked away. (Kilosa, 5. ii. 1921.) 

At 9 o^clock in the morning, on the top of a large sloping rock mea¬ 
suring about 50 by 20 feet, I found two small softr-shelled tortoises 
basking in the sunshine. A little later a third was discovered 
iribMihg some very dry grass on the top of the same kopje; all were 
in a well-nourished condition. Two natives and myself hunted for 
an hour without finding any more. In length and breadth they 
measured 94 by 78 mm., 80 by 68 mm., and 70 by 65 mm. They had 
divided supracaudals, though one was a little doubtful. (Tabora, 18. 
xi, 21.) 

Dr. Otto Wettstein,^ after a very thorough comparative study of a 
topotype r. hveridgii with the type and other examples of T. tomieri 
which was based on a slightly aberrant individual, arrived at the 
conclusion that the former must now be included in the synonymy 
of the latter, an dpinioU which the present series fully corroborates. 

In a series of 25 tortoises, one example (No. 23069, Mus. Comp. 
Zool.) has a depth of 21.6 per cent of the length, a condition very 
close to that of the type of T. tomieri^ where it is 21.7 per cent. ' ^he 
range in this series is from 19.5 to 34.6 per cent; to give the ayer4|^ 
is 6f little use, as it is entirely dependent on whether the specimens 
are young or adult. The nearest specimen in actual length and 
breadth to the type of T, tornieri is No. 33004, which measures 162 
by 114 mm., yet its depth is 24 per cent as against 21.7 per cent in the 
type of T. tornieri, which measured 161 by 110 mm. In the whole 
series the range of breadth in relation to length is 69.1 per cent to 
94.2 per cent. The variation in relative breadth and width is truly 
astonishing and the actual specimens need to be seen before it can 
be fully appreciated as figures give but a poor idea of its extent. 

These dimensions are based on measurements of the greatest length 
and breadth of the whole shell, obtained by placing the tortoise 
between two blocks of wood. Miss Procter’s measurements were 
taken across mid-body, while usually the greatest width, as well as 
depth, is about thd region of the msertion of the hind limbs. 

Doctor Wettstem has pointed out that the type of T, iorrmri is 
aberrant in possessing 9 costal shields besides other variations frotn 
the normal. It had 4 costals on one skie and 5 on the other and an 
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eElra vertebral, ^milar aberrations ere found in the present series 
from Dodoma of whidi two tortoises had 4 costals on one, side and 6 
on the other; two tortoises had 6 vertebrals; five had 12 marginals 
on either side instead of 11; in another the lateral marginals are 
narrow and upturned, having exactly the appearance of roofing 
gutters. In several the supraoaudals are undivided. Some have 
very stroffl^ly embossed plates. 

The largest individual, a female, measures 177 mm. in length, 131 
mm. in breadth, and 40 mm. in depth, being 17 mm. longer but only 
1- mm. broader than the largest previously known specimen, which 
tsEsalso a female. The Kondoa Irangi male measures 152 mm. long 
by 115 mm. broad. 

Two females which died in July were presumably egg-bound, for 
each was found to contain a single large egg. Just as we were load¬ 
ing the crate of tortoises into the train on September 2,1 found a 
fresh egg had been laid. As there were no other species of tortoises 
in this crate, it can not but have been that of a soft-shelled tortoise. 
Unfortunately it was placed for safety under a near-by bush and 
never recovered. It is quite certain, however, that this species lays 
but one very large egg. 

PEtCSIOS NIGRICANS CASTANEUS (Schweljeer) 

BIACK WATEB TORTOISE 

Native name .—MaKuti (Chigogo). 

Some 50 of these tortoises were purchased from natives. Fourteen 
came from Mukwese, others from Mtita’s near Dodoma. 

The largest of this fine series, a male (?), only measpred 175 mih. 
in length by 122 mm, in breadth. 

I questioned many natives as to whether they attained a greater 
size in the Dodoma district, but all were quite definite that they had 
never seen larger. Compared with a specimen in the Museum of 
Comparative ZoSlogy (M. C. Z. No, 18163) from the Ruaha, Tan¬ 
ganyika Territory, which measures 368 by 248 mm., these Dodoma 
examples are only dwarfs. Is it possible that the arid nature of the 
country and the small and scattered water holes are responsible for this 
state of affairs? Yet there are large sheets of water such as at Nzingi 
and Bahi where one would expect them to reach larger dimensions. 

PBLOMEDUSA GALEATA (Schoepff) 

COMMOH APBICAIT WATER TORTOISE 

Natives name .—^Malwala (Chigogo). 

Over a hundred of these fresh-water tortoises were purchased. Most 
of them came from the immediate vicinity of Dodoma township where 
they are very common. I have seen one sunning itself on the edge 
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©f a water hole ^where clothes are> frequently: washed) almost in the 
town. Others came from Mtita's, Nzingi, Mukwese, and Mbulu. 

The lai^est male measured 197 mm. long, and 128 mm. broad; 
the largest female 160 mm. long by 130 mm. broad. 

Like the black-water tortoise they lived well on chopped meat fed 
to them in a large tank of watepr. During July, however, either 
overcrowding in the tank or some seasooal instinct warning them 
that it was time all small water holes had dried up caused them with 
one accord to clamber out and pile themselves inside the wire netting 
of their inclosure. Putting ithi^ bach was ©f no avail and for a 
week they stayed exposed to the cold wmda prevalent night> until 
I removed them indoors and packed them into crates containing straw. 
This, however, provedfatal tothe vary smaB bnes, a number of whom 
succumbed. 

OPHimA 

At ray request, Mr. Ckmoehan, who was purcharii]g snakes in the 
Shinyanga sutbdistrict, sent down two of the Wanyimwezi snake* 
catchers called “ Wayeye.” These youths,named Gurukeri bin UmbwA 
and Kifinda Mn Maganga, were not full initiates into the mysteries 
of their art. I intended to have gone fully into the question of 
their treatment of snake bite, but is fouiid, Mr. Camoohan had 
already collected much matter relative thereto which he purposes pub¬ 
lishing! let the matter drop. : . . h 

That there is something in their knowledge . still 

believe, though there is a considerable admixture of i^dtance end 
chariatanry in their lore, but the fearless way in wHeh t^ey wiE 
handle Egyptian and spitting cobras is not a little astonishing. 1 
have included in the following remarks sundry notes jotted down as 
^ven me by Gurukezi, with the approval of Kifinda, from which it 
will be seen that they have “cures” for the bites of many harmless 
species, which they believe poisonous. 

The Chigogo names of reptiles should be accepted with reserve 
until checked over by some acknowledged Mgogo expert snake 
hunter. They were given me by a group of old men who would be 
as likely to confuse species as any similar group of Europeans called 
upon to name the reptiles of their neighborhood. 

PYTHON SEBAE (Gmelii© 

AFSICAN PYTHON 

Native mames.—Hatu (Ghigogo); Satu (Kiswahili); Ngoi 
(Kikami). 

The Wanyimwezi profess to divide the python into three species, 
employing the Kiswahili and Kisukuma “satu” for full-grown 
snab®, whirii they consider belong to a bush-dwelling species. Spee* 
imcais ranging from 9 to 1& feet, and with a light spot on the head, 
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fiTe‘aUe^^'*& -be-ailtxA: and water snake and are known as “sawaka,” 
while yoteg or br%htly oolbred pythons are referred to as “ dileimma ” 
and their habitat said .to be the waterside. 

As may be supposed in a district so poorly supplied with water as 
is that of Dodoma, pythons are restricted to those areas where per- 
nian^t water can be depended upon. Thus the only specimen 
ini.idiTe came from Bahi and a skin from Eissako. Tracks 
were also ae®a at Nsingi and Manyoni. Fortunately, Mr. Oamochan 
was aWe to purchase a score of fine pythons in the Shinyanga area, 
at least 10 of which were over 10 feet in length and one which I per- 
sonaliy measured, was 14 feet. 

Ticks (Apmomrm laeve) were removed from it. 

BOAEDON UNEATUS DunSril and Bibron 

BSOWK E017SK SNAO 

Native riames. —Yamukulo (Chi^ogo). 

Two specimens from Dodoma are a yellowish brown color, in con- 
^ formity with such a desert habitat. 

PHILOTHAMNCS SEMITABIEGATDS (Smith) 

BUSH SBABB 

Native name .—Nhanga (Chigogo); Yarudutu (Kinyamwezi) . 

Mr. Oamochan brought back one specimen from Manyoni which 
disgorged a gecko {Pachydactylus hiironi) when captured. It fe(i on 
common geckos {Eemidadylus mabouia) during the tluree months prior 
to embarkation. . . ' ^ ' 

COBONEUiA SEMIOBNATA i[^et«is) 

SEm-OEHATE SUOOTH SEASE 

Two females collected by Sahmu at Kipetu in Manyoni subdistrict. 
Their measurements and formulae are well within the range of the 
species: (1) 460 mm.; 125 mm.; Sc. 21, V. 188, A. 1, 0. 71, L. 8. (2) 
493 mm.; 140 mm.; Sc. 21, V. 188, A. 1, C. 76, L. 8. 

SCAPHIOPHIS ALBOPONCTATCS Peters 

Native names .—Ngolochetzi (Chigogo); Ipela (Kinyamwezi). 

Two from Dodoma and half a dozen from Shinyanga. 

One of the Dodoma specimens was killed in the kitchen of the 
geological department’s headquarters; the other was brought in alive 
by a local Monumwezi snake catcher who had tom out its teeth, a 
fact he stoutly denied. 

The largest male measmes 1,155 mm. (949 + 206), and largest female 
1,017 mm. (880 +137), thus far surpassing any measurments given for 
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this species by Boulenger® or Schmidt^ but not those of a Dahomey 
snake recorded by Chabanaud® as being 1,610 mm. in total length. 

The Tentrals in these males® are 192 and 197 as against a range of 
185-189 in Schmidt’s Congo series; in the single female they are 216 
as against 216-224 in the'Congo examples. Caudals in males 71-73 
as against 64-69 (Congo); in female 54 as against 58-66 (Congo). It 
would rather appear as if Tanganyika Territory snakes may form an 
easterly race with more ventrals and caudals in the males than is the 
case with central African examples; without more material, however, 
it would be rash to draw too definite conclusions. Very few authors 
have given scale counts, and where they have done so they have usu¬ 
ally omitted any reference to the sex; the literature of the species 
consists chiefly of located records. 

Dorsal scale counts are all 27-25-21 in my three specimens as 
against 23-21-17 and 25-23-19 in the Congo series of seven snakes. 
Scales about eye, exclusive of the supraocular, are 6 or 7; temporals 
4 to 6 in first row. Two superposed loreals in both Kizumbi snakes, 
an anterior and a posterior loreal in the Dodoma reptile. Dpper 
labials 5-6, lower 9-10. In life these snakes were uniformly grayish, 
in alcohol they are grayish brown; no trace of the white or black spot¬ 
ting of the West Coast forms, 

Gurukezi and Kifinda said that they had never been bitten by this 
species, but that they believed it to be very poiwnous, one’s skin 
becoming the color (gray) of the snake after being bitteU, For 
treatment they employ a “dawa’’ (medicine) called “MBhdelkma- 
gunda.” .’’r? 

Needless to say, it is a perfectly harmless species, and these cohsiB- 
tute the first East African examples I have seen. They did not eat 
in captivity, but drank deeply. 

DASTFELTIS SCABEB (Unnaens) 

EGG-EATING SNAKE 

A very young one from Kikombo and a slough on the station at 
Nzingi. 

CBOTAPHOPELTIS BOTAMBOEIA (Lanrentl) 

WHITE-IIFFED SNAKE 

One adult was brought in at Dodoma and I caught two young; one 
outside our headquarters, the other under the bark of a fallen tree at 
Mukwese, near Manyoni. Two of these snakes were bitten by an 
angry boomslang and both succumbed in a very short time. The 

^Bonleng^y Z894, Cat. Sn. Brit. Mus., vol. 2, p. 254; 1896, Ann. Nat, Hist., ser. 2, vol. 16, p. 553* 

TSohmidt, 1923, BnS. Amea:. Mns. Nat. Hfet., vol, 49, p, 91. 

*Ch8banaad, 1916, Bnll. Mus. Hist. Nat., Paris, vol. 22, p. 372. 

»Boulanger, 1896, Cat. Sn. Brit- Mus. voL 3, p. 641* records a male from TTgogo (Dodoma district) as 
having Sc. 24, V. 194, 0.72. 
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South African name erf red-Epped snake for this spedes is somewhat 
of a misnomer for East African specimens, as the lips are white in 
eTOry individual I have seen. In the larger example there are three 
(not four) chin shields followed by the transversely enlarged ventrals; 
in the smaller snake many of these ventrals are divided; as a result 
there are seven pairs of chin or gular shields in this region. The 
latter specimen has eight labials (3d, 4th, and 6th enter eye) on the 
left side and nine on the right (4th, 5th, and 6th enter eye). 

AMPtOamNDS NOTOTAENU (Gnenther) 

One found on the threshold of the kitchen at Dodoma had prob¬ 
ably been introduced in firewood. Length H. and B. 300 mm., tail 
101 mm.. Sc. 17, V. 170, A. 2, C. 75, L. 8 (4th and 5th enter eye). 

BHAMPmOPHIS OXVBHTNCECnS (BeiiiliaTdt) 

SHABP-NOSES SNAKE 

Native names .—Swaga (Chigogo); Simbi or Nzimbi (Kinyamwezi) j 
Msanga (Kikami). 

A very common species; about 20 were caught around Dodoma 
and 40 brought from Shinyanga. 

Gurukezi states that the Wayeye only consider its bite slightly 
poisonous. Fed well on frogs (Bona mascareniensis) while in captiv¬ 
ity. One laid 10 eggs between August 28 and 31; one of these meas¬ 
ured 34 by 22 mm. 

PSAMMOPmS SmnANS (Unmem) 

HISSING SAND SNAKE 

Noitioe names .—^Nyandcando (Chigogo); Yamuwe (Kinyamwezi). 

A big series from Shinyanga subdistrict; none seen or brought in 
at Dodoma. Gurukezi, who seemed decidedly afraid of its teeth, said 
they bite freely when caught, and for the bite of the “nyulsenga,” as 
they sometimes called it, they apply the leaves of the “lusenga" 
tree. 

FSAMMOPBIS SUBTAENIATUS Petets 
SntlPE-BEUIED SAND SNAKE 

Naiive names .— ^Mlalu (Chigogo); Sangaraza (Kiswahili); Sanga- 
raza (Kikami); Iruwassi (Kinyamwezi). 

The Wayeye snake catchers applied two other Bonyamwezi names 
to this species, calling the pale tjrpe, so common in the Dodoma 
thorn bush, “mbalama” and the dark form “nyalwinzi”; a large 
series of the latter were obtained in the Shinyanga subdistrict; its 
plumbeous hue is strikingly different from that of the sandy-colored 
type. The latter may be seen on the embankments flanking the 
the railway between Dodoma and Nzin^, 
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0aKdEezi said they considered its bite poisonous, though but 
sligh tly so, as there was only a little local irritation i for the bite 
they apply the leaves of the “ kinyamalowa”, a shrub about 5 feet in 
h^hl 

PSAMMOPHIS BISEBIATUS (Petets) 

XWO-UNSB SAKS SKAEE 

Naiwe name .—^Zokalugwagu (Chigogo). 

The Wayeye are probably quite unacquainted with this species 
which hitherto I have only found in thorn bush steppe. They applied 
their pames for T. Icir&andii and D. typus to specimens shown them, 
asserting that they were the young of one or the other. 

This snake is very common at Saranda, where scarcely a day 
passed (July 14-23, 1926) without my disturbing one or two basking 
among the fallen leaves at the base of shrubs, into which they van¬ 
ished with great rapidity. One had then to remain still and care¬ 
fully scrutinize the bush, where presently the snake would be found 
either lymg along a branch to which it had applied its whole length 
or with the anterior third of its slender body stiffened and projecting 
into space like a twig. One has but to examine the markings of one 
of these snakes to appreciate how remarkably well their cryptic col¬ 
oring and dender habit simulate the twigs among which they take 
refuge. The scale formulaO of four specimens were m no way un¬ 
usual, So. 15,; V. 148-155, A C. 107-111, L. 8-9, with 4th, 6th, and 
6th or 3d, 4th, and 5th entering the eye. .. - 

The stomach of one examined contained a large lizard {Latastia 
longieandata revoUi). 

THELOTOSNIS EIBTI.ANDn(HalIoweR) 

BIRD SKAEE 

Native name .—^Yangalukwe (Konyamwezi). 

The only bird snake received was brought in from Kondoa Irangi 
and died the following day. The species occurs at Mpapua in 
Dodoma Province. Gurukezi said they regard it “ as poisonous as 
the mamba, death occunung in one minute if no medicine is used. 
However, it is not vicious and is frequently brought in with a load 
of firewood, remaining perfectly quiet until the load is thrown down; 
if trodden on it will bite.” 

DlSPBOUnUS TYPUS (SmUh) 

BOOUSLAKU OB TREE SKAEE 

Nahve nomes .--Yamuhando (Chigogo) for brown variety, Zoka- 
lugwagu (Chigogo) for young. 

I came aero® only the brown form around Dodoma, where it was 
not uncommon; a big female was taken crossing the road at Kikuyu 
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one evening. The next day, August 28,1926, this snake laid a single 
egg measuring 40 mm. in length. 

Mr. Camochan brought back a fine series of color forms from 
Shinyanga, including a salmon red, one that I do not recollect having 
seen before. He also gave me the Kinyamwezi names for these 
various colored varieties, which they, of course, consider distinct 
species. 

Brown, “kalilelala”; brown and olive, “siana”; brown, and white 
spotted, “yangulukwe”—^in Kikami, “lukukuru”; red, “kobokeyam- 
ulinga”; and green and black, “gurukezi”—in Kikami, “ngole.” 

I showed one of these last to a party of old Wagogo men and they 
called it “nyarudededi”; it is doubtful if it occurs in Ugogo. 

APARAIXACTUS iUNULATtrS (Peters) 

BIACE'EBABED SEAEE 

A single individual foimd dead in the road between Manyoni and 
Mukwese. Sc. 15, V. 156, A. 1, C. 49, L. 7, (3d and 4th enter eye). 
This record extends the known range of the species much farther east. 
There is, however, an unrecorded specimen from the Rufigi in the 
game department collection at Kilosa. 

NAJA HAJE (Lbunens) 

EGYPTIAN COBKA 

Native names .—^Kipara nunga (Kinyamwezi); Sakamala (Kikami. 

Six from Simui and two from Ibadakuri, both localities in the 
Shinyanga subdistrict. I was very much interested in these snakes, as 
they were the first living Egyptian cobras I had seen in Tanganyika 
Territory. All were over 6 feet long. Theyrefused to eat food offered 
during the month they were at Dodoma prior to shipment. 

Gurukezi states that this cobra only occurs in big forest, that they 
are vicious, and that the Wayeye consider their bite fatal. 

NAJTA NIGBICOLUS Seinliardt 

BBACE-NECEEI) SPITTING COBRA 

Native names .—Nyamwiro (Chigogo); Sweela (Kinyamwezi); Kigau 
(Kikami). 

For the young, showing well-defined red and yellow bands on 
underside of hood, the Wanyimwezi have another name—^namely, 
“kawosia,” and the Waswahili “kikanga.” 

I gather from a description given me by Mr. Hignell that this 
snake is occasionally found at Dodoma, though none was seen dur¬ 
ing the four months that I was there. At Saranda, however, I got 
two on successive days and one of these was the biggest cobra I had 
yet taken; it taped over 6 feet alive and I feel confident would be 
about 7 feet dead and properly straightened out. 
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This fine reptile was encountered in open maiombo forest and 
wriggled across our route, I gave chase and threw my stick at it as 
it speeded up; this caused it to raise its hood, but it came on (I had 
headed it off meantime), and being stickless I stepped aside; it passed 
me with a rush and went down a hole only a yard from where I had 
been standing. 

Though flush with the ground this hole appeared to be part of 
some old termite galleries. 

By means of a hoe I had the surroimding vegetation cleared in a 
10-foot (Atcle. This revealed another hole, which I plugged; then 
putting a long stick down the central shaft I stirred it around; in a 
matter of seconds up shot the cobra^s head and it spat as I retreated. 
This occurred three times, but the snake refused to come out. Dig¬ 
ging in the hard ground with the hoe disclosed the fact that it had 
retired into a side gallery. Out of this I poked it, but this only resulted 
in its taking refuge in another, where I was successful in pinning 
down its neck with a forked stick and taking it out. It spat between 
a dozen and twenty times, and its venom was in no way exhausted 
right to the md, for when putting it into the bag it nearly hit Salimu, 
who was holding the bag for me. 

At 9.30 o^clock in the morning on the previous day I had seen the 
head of a black snake protruding from a knot hole in a maiombo tree, 
the hole was 6}^ feet from the ground. Thinking it was either a 
DisphoUdus iypus or WhamnopMs jcbcksonii, and without giving N. 
nigricoUis a thought, I walked up to within 4 feet, twiddling the fin¬ 
gers of my left hand while I imperceptibly approached my snake stick 
with the right to within 2 inches of his neck. 

During this time my eyes were fixed on the oblique scales of a few 
inches of his neck, which confirmed my idea of a boomslang; also the 
head seemed much narrower than that of a cobra. I pinned him by 
the back of the neck against the side of the knot hole, but this being 
very smooth and the snake having plenty of purchase power he jerked 
his head free and disappeared into the hole, giving me as he did so a 
glimpse of white scaling on the throat. For the first time I realized 
the snake was a spitting cobra to whom I had been presenting my 
eyes as a target at a range of 4 feet. 

I poked a wand 10 feet up inside the tree without effect, then got 
Salimu to cut away the earth, termites, and decayed wood which filled 
a hole at the base of the tree. Presently he thrust his bush knife 
into space and triumphantly announced the way clear. Poking with 
the wand had no effect, so we lit a smoky grass fire at the base of the 
tree, but very little smoke drew into the trimk, owing to the fact that 
the wind was unfavorable. Salimu raked out the smoldering grass 
and again poked his panga into the hole, then jumped back exclaim¬ 
ing Tayari ” (ready) as the cobra^s tail flopped into view. I grabbed 
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this and pulled the owner down and out as he made haste to ascend 
the hollow trunk, but dropped him like a hot cake when his head 
came into view. 

He made for the next tree, but pursuing I flicked him into a more 
open space, and had time to see that he was about 4 feet long. 

At this juncture he nearly got away, for he traveled very fast down¬ 
hill toward a belt of impenetrable scrub. 

In trying to overtake and pass the snake with my eyes fixed on 
him, I ran blindly into a big bush of wait-a-bit thorn, which hooked 
into my bare arms as well as my clothes and so took me some sec¬ 
onds to free myself. I shouted to the boys to head him off, but 
Salimu, who like myself was very much out of practice, shielded his 
eyes with a slouch hat and would not go within 30 feet of its head; 
the other boys also were very tardy about coming forward. Salimu 
m passing him, however, caused him to halt in a bush and raise his 
head with spread hood. Just as he dropped to the ground I ran in 
and flicked him back 10 feet. He spat several times, but my eyes 
were shielded by my helmet. The cobra now tried to push his head 
under a fallen tree trunk and gave me the opportunity of miming in 
and pinning his neck to the ground; the rest was plain sailing, though 
I had only a rather small bank cash bag to cram it into. 

After my cautious handling of these snakes it was one of the 
most interesting and amusing incidents of the whole trip to watch 
Gurukesi and Kifinda remove these and four others from Shinyanga 
from their cage and pack them for shipment. 

They were certainly very respectful toward the big one, but the 
others, which were about 4 feet long, Kifinda pulled out of their cage 
by their tails. Holding a cobra at arm^s length in his left hand, 
with inflated cheeks he would make a dab with his right hand for 
the back of its neck; sometimes he missed and the twirling, wriggling 
reptile would nearly get him as it struck at his hand- Nevertheless, 
neither of them was bitten on this occasion. They both said, however, 
they had been bitten many times by black-necked cobras, which are 
common in their district and whose skins are in considerable demand 
for binding round the drums used in festivities. 

When bitten they apply the '^musaweye^' medicine (as detailed 
under the notes on puff adders) but do not drink a decoction of it. 
They recover within 24 hours. I asked if they had ever known any¬ 
one to die from a bite of this snake; they replied in the affirmative, 
but said that if you applied the medicine and died it was not a real 
snake but a wizard (^^mchawi”), in which case, of course, you could 
not expect the medicine to be efficacious. 

They believe that it spits in your eyes to blind you, then bites your 
feet. If the venom gets in their eyes, they apply a ^'dawa” (kata- 
makamakikulu) made of leaves of a small plant bearing the same 
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name and only a few inclies in height. These leaves they chew, 
then rolling some other leaf to form a funnel, they discharge the 
spittle into the eyes of the person attacked, who is cured within the 
hour. I questioned this, and they said it was no infrequent occur¬ 
rence for their dogs to put up a cobra and get spittle in the eyes,; 
they claimed to be able to cure the animal immediately with “kata- 
makamakikulu,” so as to resume their walk without the eyes being 
inflamed or sight impaired. 

To prevent a snake spitting they put a “dawa" called “ilende” 
into its mouth so that the poison will not fly but only dribbles from 
its jaws. Alternatively another plant called “ ilumbalumba ’ ’ is taken 
in the mouth of the snake “frm^” while he is bagging the snake and 
it causes the snake to miss its aim. This plant has a very pungent 
smell; they brought me one at my request, for it grows at Dodoma. I 
asked why they inflated their cheeks when handling the cobras and 
they said the snake was less likely to spit at you when you did so, as 
it thought you were going to spit at it! Nevertheless I saw the 
snakes did spit, though none of the venom got in the natives’ eyes, 
as they were quick in turning their heads away. 

DENDRASFIS ANGUSTICEPS (Smith) 

GBEEir OB BIACE MAMBA 

Native names .—?Siana (Chigogo); Fune (Kiswahili). 

It will be observed that the name given me by the Wagogo is the 
same as the Wanyimwezi name for the brown and olive boomslang; 
there may be some confusion. Near the river at Bahi Mr. Hockley 
was running after a wounded buck when a mamba shot across his 
path; five minutes later when quartering the cover he came up with 
and shot a snake which was apparently the same reptile. As I 
approached the bush in which it was it darted forward 3 feet (though 
shattered far back in the body near the tail) and struck at my stick 
most viciously. It measured over 7 feet but was far surpassed by a 
magnificent specimen, some 10 feet long, I should think, which was 
disturbed by Salimu as it basked among some rocks at the foot of 
one of the Dodoma kopjes. It passed within 20 feet of me as it 
crossed some open ground, and I had a good look at it. Both these 
snakes were dark olive in color though popularly known as black 
mambas. I saw two somewhat smaller ones at Saranda. The only 
live specimen obtained by the expedition was purchased by Mr. 
Oamochan near Shinyanga, but its fangs having been removed by its 
native captors it died within a month, as is usually the case with 
snakes so treated. 

Gurukezi tells me that after a pupil of the Way eye has gone through 
the pre limin ary esercises he is taken out into the bush by the old snake 
“fundis” to locate a mamba, which, when found, he is told to catch; 
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should he show fear, the snake doctors beat him with sticks until his 
fear of them is greater than that of the snake. Generally he gets 
bitten and is dreadfully ill, but recovers after treatment. 

CAUSUS KHOMBEATtJS (tichtenstein) 

COMMON NIGHT ADDEE 

Common nighl adders are splendid feeders in captivity; some speci¬ 
mens received from Tabora would take toads at noon almost from 
the hand. In one instance both captives seized one square-marked 
toad, the first by the left fore leg and the second by the right hind leg. 
I did not interfere (as the double dose of venom would make things 
quicker for the poor toad) until the first snake began to swallow from 
the head; then I attempted to push the second snake off with a flat 
foot ruler against its mouth. I succeeded eventually, but the bulldog 
tenacity displayed by the snake was astounding; it fought the ruler 
for its prey and if pried off at one point would seize at another. 
Instead of being discouraged by the turmoil the first snake only seemed 
eager to swallow faster; it actually took eight minutes from the time 
it struck unto the toad’s toes disappeared. The second snake lost no 
time in seizing another toad which it swallowed hind end first. Though 
doubtless narcotized to some extent the toad remained breathing and 
blinking its eyelids untO.its head was engulfed, actually closing its eye 
to avoid the ensheathed fang which pressed upon it. When swaUowmg 
began the fang appeared to be no longer used and remained folded 
back during deglutition. 

CAUSUS BESZMUS (Peters) 

GEEEN NIGHT ADDEE 

Native name .—Fuko (Kinyamwezi). 

I should think this species does not occur in the Dodoma district. 
Three specimens purchased in Shinyanga by Mr. Carnochan were all 
dead on arrival at Dodoma. In the initiation rite which he under¬ 
went he was subjected to the bite of this snake, which they correctly 
informed him was very poisonous; he was then “cured.” He pointed 
out the individual snake to me on his return and on examining its 
mouth I found the poison fangs had been extirpated. Sc. 15, V. 152, 
A. 1,C. 16, L. 6. 

BITIS AEIETANS (Merrem) 

PUFF ADDEE 

Native name .—Eapili (Chigogo). 

The native names for this common reptile are very confusing, as 
different names are applied to the same individual before and after 
casting or at different ages. 

Some of them are as follows; 
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‘^Kipili/' ^^Eiswahili” for young snakes, ‘'Einyamwezi'^ for 
young snakes, also very dark ones. 

Pilipili.'" Eisagara and Kikami for young snakes. 

'^Boma.'' ''Eisagara^' and '‘Eikami'' for large snakes; '‘Eiswa- 
hili'^ and ^'Einyamwezi’^for yellow or desert-colored forms. 

'^Moma.^' ^'EiswahOi’" for waterside puff adders (presumably 
dark-colored specimens in contradistinction to '^BodTa^^. 

Mamba ile/^ Einyamwezi ” for large puff adders (reddish-brown 
specimens pointed out). 

A very lai^e series were gathered together from Dodoma, Saranda,. 
Manyoni, Eondoa Irangi, and Shinyanga. The Dodoma snakes are 
very yellow in color, and I came across quite a number of them in 
the bush. 

Gurukezi tells me that he was once bitten on the fore arm by a 
^^moma”; he sucked the place and then rubbed on ^^dawa^' without 
any ligaturing or incision. The medicine which he applied is known 
as ^‘musaweye’^ and is composed of the leaves of ‘^ilandoyakini,^^ 
^^kacooni,'’ ^'mgwegwe,'’ '^mkuni,^^ munumbulu/' ^^mtalali,^^ 
^^mkola,^^ “musunga,"' kalilalela,^^ ^'musenga,’^ and mufuwati.'^ 

These are chewed up in the mouth and when dried have much the 
appearance of green cow dung. It is moistened and a few grains 
applied to the site of the bite, and a quantity about the size of an 
ordinary marble is mised with water and drunk. If the mixture 
applied to the bite does not remain attached the medicine is no good 
for that species of snake, and another must be tried. The object of 
taking it by the mouth is to make the patient vomit the venom. 
Only one dose is taken. 

The Wanyimwezi say that when the puff adder says ^^Ouuuu'^ it 
wants a bird called ^'kamunda^' to eat. Then the ^^kamunda^^ comes 
near and is caught by the snake and swallowed; after feeding the 
snake retires to the grass in a gorged condition, remaining inert. 

A native who was struck by one fang on the knuckle at the base 
of the index finger of his left hand showed no signs of poisoning on the 
first day (he was bitten at 9 o'clock in the morning) except that he was 
drowsy. The next day, however, his arm swelled gradually from the 
the hand to the shoulder until it was an enormous size by 4 o'clock 
in the afternoon and his condition was decidedly precarious. Within 
five minutes of being bitten he was in hospital and cautery and per¬ 
manganate applied to rather superficial incisions at the site of the 
bite. Antivenene was injected on the second day. 

It seemed possible that he might have recovered without any 
treatment; at any rate, on the fifth day he was able to rise and wash 
himself, and steadily improved. 

They fed well on rats (K. c. microdon and A, a. neumanni ). 
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A tick {BMpioephal'iis sanguineus) was taken from a Shinyanga 
snake and another {Amblyomma marmoreum) from a Manyoni puff 
adder, taken on June 3,1926. 

LACERTILIA 

HEMIDACTYtUS SQUAMULATUS Tomler 

A single specimen taken at 8 o’clock in the evening in Dodoma 
township as it was running across the road. An interesting pallid 
variety in conformity with such a sandy habitat, the chainlike dorsal 
markings are only faintly discernible. It has 7 upper and 6 lower 
labials on the right, 8 upper and 6 lower on the left side. 

HEMIDACTynUS MABOUIA (Moreau de Jonnfes) 

HOUSE GECKO 

Native name .—Ikaka (Chigogo). 

Dodoma, Nzingi, Saranda, Manyoni, in houses or on rocky kopjes. 
At Nzingi two pairs of eggs were found adhering to the under sur¬ 
face of a rock; in one pair were advanced embryos (25. v. 26). These 
geckos were eaten by captive specimens of the spotted wood snake 
QPMlothamnus semivariegatus). 

LYGODACTYLUS GKOTEI Stemfeld 

Dodoma, Bahi, Saranda, Manyoni, Mukwese, on doorposts, fences, 
and tree trunks. This gecko replaces L. p. picturatus in the Dodoma 
district but was nowhere very common, unless an exception is made 
of the fence posts at Manyoni station. At Saranda only four were 
seen in 10 days. 

The upper labials in this series range from 6 to 9, the lower labials 
from 5 to 9; one Dodoma gecko has 7 praeanal pores, the maximum 
hitherto being 6. 

PACHTDACTYLtJS BIBRONU (Smitli) 

A female from Dodoma taken on a wall of a room where S. ma- 
houia was common. (19. vi. 26.). 

On the left side of the head in this specimen the nostril is pierced 
between one large anterior and two small posterior nasals; on the 
right side it is between a large anterior and three small posterior 
scales. It is the largest example I have ever taken, measuring 
inches (81 + 75 mm.) from rostral to tip of tail. In its stomach 
were seven large earwigs. A spotted wood snake (PTiUothamnus 
semivariegafus) was captured at Manyoni in the act of swallowing 
one of these geckos. 

PACHYDACTYLUS TRIEDBUS (Boatoger) 

A male, taken on the wall of an outbuilding at Saranda, the same 
wall being frequented by E. maiouia (7. vii. 26). 

It has the nostril pierced between the rostral, first labial, and four 
small scales on the right side of the head; on the left side the labial, 
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is excluded from the nostril. It appears to be the largest example 
of its species recorded, as it measures 65^ inches. (79 + 88 mm,). 
There were many termites in its stoihach. 

AGAMA HISFIBA DISTAMTI Bonlenget 

DISTANT’S ASAHA 

Native jwime.—Ikulumbi (Chigogo). 

Very common at Dodoma, on paths in the township. It has a 
habit of basking on the rails of the ina,in line to Nzangi, and would 
remain until the troUey, which was traveling at 10 miles stn l!.op^ 
was within 2 feet. A great many were disturbed in this way, llut 
none killed. Two juveniles were taken at Mukwese on Jime 6,1926. 

AGAMA UOMOTUS nonOMAE I^reridge 
DODOMA A6AHA 

Native name ,—^Ntmu (Chigogo). 

Dodoma, Nzingi, Saretnda, Manyoni, Mukwese. 

The yormg are more or less abundant; the adults extremely scarce. 
In captivity they were observed to eat grasshoppers, flies, and ter¬ 
mites sparingly; they did not thrive, however. 

AGAMA UONOTOS MWANZAE LoTertdge 

HWANZA AOAHA 

Mr. Camochan has increased our knowledge of the distribution of 
this handsome lizard by collecting a series from Kizumbi in the 
Shinyanga subdistrict. Unfortvmately, they were very emaciated on 
arrival at Dodoma and did not feed well, though both insects and 
vegetable food were proffered. Doctor Thompson, long resident in 
Mwanza, tells me that this lizard is quite a pest in the gardens there, 
biting through flower stems so frequently that it was difficult to rear 
plants at all. 

Anotlier interesting fact which he told me and which has since 
been confirmed by another Mwanza resident is that this race quite 
frequently enters houses, a thing its Dodoma relative never seems 
to do. 

VABANUS OCEIXATUS BUppeU 

EYE-SPOTTED MONITOB 

One received from Tabora district. 

VABANUS NItOTICOS atanaens) 

NILOTIC MONITOB 

Native name .—^labulu (Chigogo). 

Four from Shinyanga subdistiict. 
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A monitor is said to oceur along the river, which is 6 miles north 
of Saranda station. 

KUCBAS flMlNI Boulenaer 

One from Mukwese, near Manyoni,. quite typical, with 45 scales 
across mid-body and 32 transverse rows of ventrals. 

tATASm JOHNSTOm Banlencer 
, JOHNSTON'S UZAED 

Two specimens collected at Saranda had been eating (1) termites, 

(2) a grasshopper. 

tATASTIA LONGICAUDATA BETOIU (TalUant}. 

EAST AFRICAN lONO-TAILED IIZABD 

Dodoma, Nzingi, Bahi. Very common along the railway line and 
in the cultivated plots of the natives. When disturbed these lizards 
usually dash down very superficial holes near the base of a bush. 
If the fallen leaves are cleared away from the vicinity, it wiU invari¬ 
ably be found that not far off there is a second opening to the burrow. 
Rrom this the lizard will attempt its escape if d^ging operations are 
begun at the hole where it went in. By stopping up the second hole 
and digging carefully it is not difficult to capture these fleet lizards. 
One male had the longest tail of any I have caught, its length from 
snout to vent was only 3Ji inches (84+230 mm.). 

Stomach contents were (1) a fuU-grown Eremias speMi, (2) scorpion, 

(3) termites, (4) termites, a different species, (5) termites and earwigs. 
As already related, one was recovered from the stomach of a snake 

{Psammopihis Usenalus). 

BBBMIAS SPESn SPESn Gttntliec 
SFEEE’S UZASD 

Common at Dodoma, Nzingi, and Saranda. 

As already mentioned, one was found in the stomach of a lizard 
{Latastia longieauiata revoUi). 

GEBSHOSAUBUS FLATIGUIiABIS FLAVIGULABIS WiegRunm 
lEUOW-THEOATED IIZARD 

Native names. —Sampula mhange or sangarazi (Kikami), The first 
name refers to an alleged habit of this lizard, which is said to strip 
bean grass {majani mbazi) from its stalk and carry it to its hole. The 
second name, sangaraza, is applied to the snake {PsammopTiis suJ- 
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tcLmiatua) but is quite correetly employed for the li 25 ard> said Saliiuu. 
They call Oerrhosmrm major by a different name—^namely, guguru/’ 

Seen at Saranda and Mukwese, but none were collected. 

MABUYA PLANIFEONS (Peters) 

A skink, which I believe to belong to this species, was seen on tree 
trunks in the maiombo bush kt Saranda on several occasions. They 
were by no means common and, as they retreated into holes in the 
tree trunks, I was unable to obtain any, 

MABUYA QmNQUirrAENUTA C^Itteai^^ / i ^ ^ 

FIVE‘IIirEI) SKIEK t ' ' 

MABUYA VABIA TABU ' 

VjmEaATEn SKDfK / 

MABUYA STBIATA (Peteis) 

STMPBB SKINK 

All three species occur at Dodoma, the two former on the rocky 
kopjes, the latter ubiquitous but chiefly seen about huts and houses. 
Besides Dodoma, both the latter were seen at Nzingi, Bahi, Saranda, 
Manybni, and Mukwese. At Nzingi, hearing a noise among some 
bowlders, I approached quietly to find a variegated skink hammer¬ 
ing a large grasshopper on the ground. 

LYGOSOMA FEBBANUn Boalen^er 

FEEBANDI’S SKINK 

■ Two from Dodoma and one (alive) from Mxikwese, all taken beneath 
logs. 

The anterior nasal is fused with the supranasal, with the result 
that the nostril is between two instead of three shields. In the skink 
taken in June the frontal is in contact with the first supraocular on 
the left side only; in the male taken June 30 it is in contact with 
the first three supraoculars on the right side only, where there are 
five supraoculars. The fourth upper labial is longest and the fifth 
deepest. No dorsal spots or lateral lines. The total length of the 
male is 130 (71+59) mm. 

CHAMAELEO DILEPIS DULEPIS Leach 

COMMON EAST AFRICAN CHAMELEON 

Native names ,—^Luivu (Chigogo); Ngasi (Wambu); Ngasi (Wa- 
kimbu); Kinyonga (Kiswahili). 

From Dodoma, Manyoni, Mukwese, and Kondoa Irangi. 

About 70 chameleons in all were received. One would scarcely 
expect such reptiles to be common at Dodoma, and yet nearly 40 
were brought in during the first six weeks. 
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If the subspecies isabMiiius Gtother is recognizable, then all these 
examples should be referred to that form on the strength of the 
large, flat scutes on the occipital lobes which differ so strikingly from 
those of typical West African dUepis; the commissure of the mouth 
is proportionately longer, but there is no appreciable difference in 
the scutes on the crown, being “flat, not tubercular.” 

They were fed upon small grasshoppers, which they ate with avid¬ 
ity; apparently flies were only taken when the reptiles were hungry. 
I had no idea that chameleons would drink, but on my return from 
Manyoni I placed bowls of water in their cages and saw many cha¬ 
meleons descend to the edge of the bowl and drink as deeply as a 
tortoise would. Worms {Strongylunis hrevica'uda) were recovered 
from the stomach of one that died. 

AMPHIBU 

XENOPDS MtStLBBI Pelera < 

UfllLEB’S SUOOTH-CLAWED FBOa 

Common in the deeper wells and water holes near Dodoma town¬ 
ship and in marshy spots at Ikikuyu, a few miles from the town. 
As the water in the wells was 15 feet below the level of the ground, 
apparently it is impossible for these frogs to escape except perhaps 
during the rainy season. 

The tentacle of an adult taken on May 14, 1926, measures three- 
quarters the diameter of the eye, but in two young ones collected on 
August 19, 1926, the tentacles are barely distinguishable and without 
the adult I should have referred them to X. laevis. When the fingers 
of the r^ht hand are laid together their relative length from the 
longest to the shortest are 2d, 3d = 1st, 4th; on the left hand 2d, 3d, 
1st, 4th. 

Two score small frogs taken from Ikikuyu were safely landed in 
the United States, where they have been doing weU for the last six 
months. 

RANA MASCABENIENSIS DDiii6rH and Bibron 
IfASCABENE FB06 

Twenty-eight specimens collected at Dodoma, Bahi, and Mukwese. 
One was taken in an empty packing case in a back yard of a vacant 
house at Dodoma, a long way from the nearest water. 

On the outward voyage when we put into Kilindini Harbor, Kenya 
Colony, on May 3,1926, Mascarene frogs were seen and heard calling. 
At Dodoma a great many were eaten by the sharp-nosed snakes 
{Ehamphiophis oxyrhyncJius). 
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RANA DEI.AI.ANDn (Dnm&U and Bibron) 

A single example from a swampy water hole at Mukwese on June 
6, 1926. 

FHBTNOBATRACHUS NATAEENSIS (Smith) 

Fifteen specimens from a swampy water hole at Mukwese on June 
6, 1926. 

CniBOMANTlS PETEBSn Bonlenser 

Six examples were found squatting on aloes, manyara, maize leaves,, 
a post, and in an empty box at Dodoma. Another was taken at 
Mukwese. As they were found during the dry months., fropcq May jtp 
August, apparently they do not aestivate or disappear as (7. xercm^^, 
Um appears to do. , 

The length of the frogs in this series ranges from 30 to 65 mm. 

I should be inclined to call the loreal region “more or less concave ”■ 
in all these specimens; in the largest it takes the form of a groove. 
In most of them the interorbital space equals the width of the upper 
eyelid, but in one it is less than the width of the upper eyelid. With¬ 
out actual comparison with the type of C. Tcachowskii Nikolsky from 
Abyssinia it is impossible to say how far they overlap. In the larg¬ 
est specimen the snout is longer than the greatest orbital diameter; 
the nostril is a little nearer the end of the snout than it is to the eye. 
The tibio-tarsal articulation of the adpressed hind limb hardly reaches- 
the ear in the biggest frog, obviously a matter of growth, as in the 
sm^est examples it reaches well forward on the eye and in individuals 
intermediate in size it falls between the two extremes. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES 
Plate 1 

Photographs by E. H. Rockwell 

Upper: Typical Wagogo kraal in Dodoma district. 

Middle: Wagogo cattle sheltering under Mimosa trees. 

Lower: Indian shops in Dodoma township. 

Plate 2 

Upper: Combined leopard trap and cage. 

Two leopards and one civet were taken at this spot. The bait, consisting 
of a live goat, is protected by a dense mass of thorns. 

Middle: Building a stockade for a giraffe drive at Tulo. 

Lower: A corner of the bird room at Dodoma. 

Plate 3 

Upper: Nest and eggs of finch lark {Bremopteryx leucopareia). 

The nest is a mere depression lined with fibers and rootlets, having scarcely 
any bottom to it. 

Middle: Catching a spitting cobra. 

By rapidly circling round the reptile it is wearied and eventually drops 
to the ground for a second. This gives one the opportunity of running in 
and pinning it to the ground with a forked stick. ' As the venom carries 6 
feet it is necessary to shield the eyes; a cloth is often useful at the moment 
of capture to distract the reptile* s attention. 

Lower: Termite workings where a tree frog (Chiromaniis petersii) was found 
regaling himself at a break in the galleries. 

Plate 4 

Photographs by William M. Mann 

Upper: Zanzibar galago {Galago gamettii)^ the first animal obtained by the expedi¬ 
tion. Photograph taken after a year in captivity. 

Middle: White-bearded gnu (Connochastes taurinus hecki) after six months in 
Washington. 

Lower: Soft-shelled tortoise {Tesiudo tornieri) from Dodoma. 


o 
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Wagogo Cattle Sheltering under Mimosa Trees 



Indian Shops in Dodoma Township 
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A CORNER OF THE BIRD ROOM 
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NEST AND Eggs of Finch Lark 



Catching a Spitting Cobra 



Termite Workings Where a Tree Frog was Found 
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Zanzibar Galago, the First Animal Obtained by Expedition 
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TWO NEW SPECIES OP COMMENSAL COPEPODS PROM 
THE WOODS HOLE REGION 


ByH. R. Sbiwell 
Of the Unwermiy of North Carolina 


During the summer of 19251 discovered that the common sea pork, 
Amaroucium, collected in the vicinity of Woods Hole, Mass., con¬ 
tained Harpactid copepods in its branchial chamber. 

A dozen pieces of Amaroudum, 4 to 6 inches in length, were col¬ 
lected, and after being washed in fresh water and carefully wiped 
were placed in a dish of strained sea water and cut in pieces. The 
sea water was strained three times through No. 18 Muller bolting 
flilk. The mesh of this bolting silk is sufficient to remove any cope- 
pods which might be present. At the end of a few minutes the con¬ 
tained copepods were carefully picked out of the dish with a small 
pipette and killed in formalin. An examination revealed two species 
of Harpactids, both of which were new to science and are described 
in this paper. Both were in suflScient abundance to well establish 
the species. Twelve specimens of Tisle wUsoni, including a single 
male, and 14 specimens of Amphiascus commemalis, including three 
males, were collected. 

I wish to express my appreciation to Dr. C. B. Wilson for the 
helpful assistance he gave me in the identification of these forms. 

Genus AMPHIASCUS G. O. Sors, 1905 

Generic charaders .—^Body slender, cylindrical in form with the an¬ 
terior and posterior divisions not sharply marked from each other. 
Cephalic segment of moderate size and not deep, rostrum well de¬ 
fined and very mobile. Urosome with the genital segment in female 
imperfectly divided in the center, and scarcely dilated in front; pos¬ 
terior edge of all the caudal segments finely spinulose on the ventral 
and lateral faces. Caudal rami generally short; apical setae slender. 
Anterior antennae of usual structure, and, as a rule, composed of 
eight articulations, four of which belong to the terminal part. Pos¬ 
terior antennae with the terminal joint dilated distally and armed 
outside with strong spines, at the tip with slender geniculate setae; 

No. 2739.— Proceedings U.S. National Museum, Vol. 73, Art. 18 
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outer ramus very narrow, generally three articulations, middle joint 
quite short and, in some instances, imperfectly defined. Oral parts 
normal. First pair of legs with both rami triarticulate, the outer 
one much shorter than the inner, and in some oases resembling, in 
structure, that of the genus Dactylopusia; inner ramus with the &st 
joint slender and elongated, setae of inner edge attached close to the 
end. Inner ramus of second pair of legs in male conspicuously trans¬ 
formed, outer two joints confluent. Last pair of legs foliaoeous, with 
the proximal joint expanded inside; those in the male much smaller 
than in the female. 

AMPHUSCUS COMMENSAUS, new species 

Specific characters—AieiRi male (Holotype, Oat. No. 61141, 
L.S.N.M.)—^Body proportion about the same as the female; ma]» 
shorter than the female. First antenna slightly longer than that of 
female, first joint as long as fourth, second loiter than third but 
shorter than first, terminal portion a little more than one-half the 
length of the posterior portion. Iimer famus of second pair of legs 
transformed in the usual manner. Inner ramus of second pair longer 
than the outer, distal joint produced at the end to a strong mucro- 
niform projection. Last pair of legs much smaller than in the female, 
with only two setae on the inner expansion of the proximal joint. 
Distal joint oval, nearly circular in form, provided with five setae of 
irregular length. The body has a yellowish color. 

AdtSt ferrude .—Body moderately slender, with the posterior divi¬ 
sions slightly narrower than anterior. Cephalic segment practically 
as long as the four succeeding segments combined. Epimeral parts 
evenly rounded in front. Kostrum prominent and lanceolate. Uro- 
some about the length of the anterior division and tapering slightly 
behind. Last segment corresponding approximately in length to 
the preceding one. Furoal rami shorter than the anal segment, 
outer and inner apical setae short. Anterior antennae comparatively 
short and tapered distally, first joint much the longest, third joint 
slightly longer than the second, and fourth longer than the third, 
terminal portion about one-half the length of the posterior portion. 
First pair of legs rather slender, outer ramus as long as the first joint 
of the inner, all three joints of outer ramus approximately equal in 
length, terminal joint with two olawlike spines and joints about 
one-haH as long as proximal joint. Last pair of legs with the distal 
joint not long, oval in form, carrying five unequal setae, inner expap- 
fflon of proximal joint comparatively short, marginal setae, five, the 
the middle one being the longest. Ovisac extending slightly beyond 
the center of the urosome. 

Total length of female, 0.74 millimeter. Length of anterior body, 
0.38 millimeter. Mean width of anterior portion, 0.18 millimeter. 
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anterior 

^d‘ ]pos^ei^<^‘to0ifi?ii| aiit%)l^'dM5Q:ed. Oephalic segtoent of mod- 
^ate ytze, mfeoMy picodiiOed in front, rostral projection shot! and 
not deiSned at i^e base. Epimeral plates of the three succeed¬ 
ing ta&er teoad, obtuse at the tips. Last seg- 

■wsiry aihall. 'ffrosome moderately slender, with 
^ gesitif ao^ent in female distinctly divided in the center. Geni- 
in male each armed with a strong, posteriorly pointing 
Caudal rami generally short but with some of the apical 
much elongated. Eye normal. Anterior antennae slender and 
attenuated, eight articulate, sensory filaments of fourth joint fully 
developed; those of male slightly transformed, subprehensile. Pos¬ 
terior antennae with the outer ramus well developed, four articulate. 
Anterior lip pronoinent, tapering distally, terminal edge minutely 
denticulate. Mandibles with the masticatory part rather slender 
and coarsely dentated at the tip, palp of comparatively simple struc- 
txire, though distinctly biramous. Maxillae with the palp slightly 
lobular, epipodal lobe wholly absent. Both pairs of maxillipeds 
uncinate at the tip, the anterior ones biarticulate, with a single 
slmider lateral lobe at the junction of the two joints, the posterior 
ones distinctly three articulate, with a single apical claw. First pair 
of legs with both rami three articulate, but rather unequal in size 
and structure, the inner one much larger than the outer and having 
the penulrimate joint prolonged, the last very small with two com¬ 
paratively short clawp, outer ramus with the spine of the first joint, 
as a rufo, ^opgated, that of the second joint issuing from near the 
proyidad at tfie mner comm’ with two slender ciliated 
fimig i^e, <ibliqualy truncated end with four outward 
gr^p|py increa^g in length, and each Kke that of 
pewiDiate at %s tipj or clothed on one edge with 
a Bmited number of long cilia. Natatory legs comparatively well 
developed, with the rami nearly equal and the joints broad sufila- 
mellar, middle jcunt of inner ramus in all pairs with two natatory 
setae. Last pair of legs slender, extended laterally, proximal joint 
very sightly expanded inside, distal joint generally narrow, linear, 
those in male similar though somewhat smaller than in female. 

TtSlSM WHiSON]^ f^eeies 

Spedfid (^Mracters—Ad'idt male (Holotype, Cat. No. 61142^ 
U.S.N,M.).—Body of male grayish white with a dark patch in the 
epimerfd plate on either side of the first four thoracic s^lnente. The 
first segment being fused with the head, its two patches appear near the 
I>osterior margin of the cephalothorax. Eye visible. Body much 
more slender and elongated than that of female, anterior and pos- 
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terior portions in- the ratio of 5 to 4, genital Begaaent distinctly 
divided in front of the center, both portions the same width, abdo¬ 
men with four segments between the genital segment and furca. 
^gments diminishing considerably in length backward, but only 
slightly in width. Furca about the same length as the anal segment 
and like that of the female. First antennae symmetrical, geniculate, 
t^minal portion consisting of , the last twt? joints. , Aesthetasc rela¬ 
tively larger than in the femaj^. A;|>pend{iges corresponding to those 
offemale, . 

. . ^9ia^,j^iDgth,,b.7p Greai^t 0.23 millimeter. 

y transparent; 

“^^ejOyi^es a^ttd Q'^dubt of a di^k brnw^noloji 'and show- 

i^-::idistiB|>tlj, iiirobgl^,tii6'^dor|^ 

'.tie ^teiior di-naon' quite‘rfe^s^ and 

^)0^t, t|pc9 W long as wide, evenly roimd!ed ’knte^ri|'^P;|i<:^teri- 
tuly, posterior ^vision considerably less'than'hatf the ^ 

both length and width. Genital segment distinctly dividi^ al’ti# 
center, the antenor half swollen laterally, the posterior half witft 
str^ht lateral margins. Furcal rami longer than the anal segment, 
outer and inner apical setae short and bent at the base. Anterior 
antennae long tpd tapered distally, the second joint longer than the 
third, ^ fourth a trifle shorter than the third, terminal portion 
about twice the length of the fourth joint. Mandible with three 
proxitnal teeth increasing in size distally, and a row of five small 
di^al teeth all about the same size; palp distinctly biramose, each 
rapius tapped with long and stout setae. First maxillae with no 
epipodal lobe and the palp not lobular, both maxillae and the palp 
tipped wdih a tuft of setae. Second maxillae with a curved terminal 
claw longer than the swollen basal joint and a long slender seta at 
the base, claw on the inner side. Maxilliped not as stout as second 
maxilla, its second joint armed with a short spine at the center of 
the outer margin, and a row of stiff bristles along the inner margin, 
terminal claw shorter than the second joint and shghtly curved with 
a slender seta inade at its base. First legs with the endopod rather 
slender and nearly twice the length of the exopod, the second joint 
slightly longer than the basal one, the terminal joint nearly spherical 
and tipped with two small claws without plumes, claws on the 
second and third joints of the exopods showing distinctly at their 
tips, as well as the tufts of plumes characteristic of this genus. Fifth 
legs with ,a short basal joint not much widened, its inner expansion 
tipped with a long seta and two very short ones, terminal joint broad 
and lamellate, its width twq-fifths of its length, with a very stout spine 
just beyond the center of the outer margin, three terminal setae,, the 
central one the longest, and a minute spine on the outer mar^ pear 
t^e tip. 
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Total length, 0,94 noillimeter. Length of anterior body, 0,60 
inillimeter. Greatest width (cephalon), 0.35 millimeter. Length 
of posterior body, 0.34 millimeter. Width (genital segment), 0.15 
millimeter. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATES 
Plate 1 

Amphia8CiL$ commensalis, new species 

Fig. L Female, fourth leg. 

% Male, holotype, fourth leg. 

S. Same, first leg. 

4. Same, second leg. 

5. Same, fifth leg. 

6. Female, holotype. 

7. Same, second leg. 

8. Same, fifth leg. 

9. Male, holotype, first antenna. 

10. Female, mandible. 

11. Same, rostrum. 

12. Male, holotype, second leg. 

13. Female, holotype, second antenna. 

14. Same, first antenna. 

Plate 2 

Ti^he wUaoni, new species 

Fig. 1. Female. 

2. Mandible. 

3. Female, second leg. 

4. Male, holotype. 

6. Same, fourth leg. 

6. Same, second antenna. 

7. Same, first maxilla. 

8. Male, holotype, first antenna. 

9. Samo, second maxiha. 

10. Female, fifth 1^* 

IL Male, holotype, first leg. 

12. Sfune, first naaxilliped* 

13, Male, holotype, fifth leg. 


o 










,NEW MOTHS OF THE FAMILY CEKURIDAE (NOTODON- 
TIDAE) IN THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM 


By William Schatts, 

Honorary Assistant Curatory United States National Museum 


One hundred and sixty species are described under the aboTe head¬ 
ing, and of these 127 are Neotropical, consisting of 50 species from 
the Dognin collection, 24 paratypes presented by the Carnegie 
Museum of Pittsburgh, and the balance chiefly presented'to the 
Museum by myself. 

There are 33 species described from the Orient; 8 of these were 
collected by the Rev. D. O. Graham in China, 3 from India, 3 col¬ 
lected in Java by Messrs. Bryant and May, and 19 received from the 
late Charles Fuller Baker. 

SPECIES FROM CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 

NYSTALEA BIEMBRATA, new species 

Male ,—Palpi gray streaked above with burnt umber, finely edged 
with black. Head and front of collar fuscous or huffish. Thorax 
pale smoke gray. Abdomen above mouse gray, underneath whitish 
mottled with light brown; a lateral white spot at base. Fore wing 
silvery gray with darker suffusions on antemedial and terminal areas; 
some fine black striae on base, and a fine, double, irregular anteme¬ 
dial black line; antemedial area outwardly edged by an irregular 
double fawn color line, projecting on costa and across median, where 
it is preceded by a small black spot; discocellular line incurved, 
whitish with some black scales, followed by a fine lunular dark line; 
postmedial line double, fuscous, outourved, lunular from vein 3 to 
inner margin, and containing some small black lunules; a burnt 
umber lunular line beyond, the veins before it with black and white 
points; sub terminal deep black spots on either side of veins; mar¬ 
ginal fuscous black spots on interspaces; a broken terminal black 
line; cilia benzo brown with pale spots at veins. Hind wing white; 
veins, costa, and termen narrowly fuscous, the terminal shade narrow¬ 
ing to anal angle; cilia white. 

Expanse 50 mm. 

Halitat, —^Tucuman, Argentina. 

No. 2740.—Proceedings U. S. National Museum, Vol. 73, Art. 19. 

93733—28 - 1 1 
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Type. —Cat. No. 33292, U.S.N.M. 

Nearest N. plumipes Schaus in markings. 

In a series of specimens there is variability in the intensi^ of the 
m arkii^. , : . 

NTSTALiEA EASTMAKI, new species ‘ 

Male. —Palpi, with second Joint well fringed in front, snuff brown 
mottled with white hairs. Frons snuff brown with converging buff 
hairs. Vertex and collar smuff brown. Thorax mostly gray, the 
tegulae crossed by two faint dark lines. Abdomen above grayish 
with transverse hair brown lines and light buff tufts at base; under- 
deatih'bHfffwWte. Pore lend 'soM legs ohje^f ehesfanst brown tyith 
l%ht biEff ta:tfQsvl»se Knes; hirid ta>ia6 clothed “with long l%ht buff 
hairs; tik hind tar^ mos^y fuscous with white rings; Fore' wingt 
'!Sase frte oosia to vein 1 expanding below cell, grayish white, 4rose41 
by some short black lines limited by the fine and partly double i»^ 
niar antemediai line; medial space fawn color, widest at costa and 
cell, Umited by a double dark line outbent from costa, angled at vein 
S, lunulax from cell to inner margin; a series of seven black points 
along middle of cell; postmedial space white, irrorated with some 
dark scaling and crossed beyond discocellular by a faint outcurved 
dark line; discocellular white in front; an outbent army brown and 
black line from vein 5 to vein 4; the postemedial space limited by a 
double dark lunuha* line, inbent below, vein 2^ mc^y followed a 
cinnamon shade and some verona brown spots; teimhial ^p»co 
fawn color; an irregular series of sepia lunules parily preceded. % 
some drab gray shading; whitish irrorations on termen; a broken 
terminal benzo brown line; cilia white with brown patches on inter¬ 
spaces. Hind wing white largely suffused with drab, the veins and 
termen broadly hair brown. 

Fxpanse 49 mm. 

HcMtat .—^British Guiana(?) 

Type. —Cat. No. 33293, U.S.N.M. 

Somewhat like N. indiana Grote. 

Named in honor of Mr. G. Eastman, a generous contributor to the 
Dognin fimd. 

NTSTALEA JUUTHA. new spedes. 

Male. —^Pelpi wood brown. Head, collar, and front of thorax fus¬ 
cous, thorax otherwise and shoulders pale drab gray. Abdomen above 
drab, underneath huffish. Fore wing pale wood brown; double fus¬ 
cous antemediai, medial and postmedial lines on costa; a fine dark 
streak through cell and on veins from cell; a deeply outangled double 
line mediaUy, above and below submedian vein; a faint dark line on 
discocellular; traces of an outcurved postmedial line, better marked 
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toward inner margin; a wavy fuscous subterminal line from vein 3 
to tomus. Hind wing drab, darkest on termen; a slight whitish 
shade at base. 

Expanse 60 mm. 

Halitai. —Paneiras, Rio, Brazil. 

Type. —Cat. No. 33294, U.S.N.M. 

NVSTAtEA PAKSONI, new apectes 

T’emdU. —Palpi: Second joint with hazel stripe above; a light drab 
afjrbak laterally. Frons white; hazel tufts at base of antenna; tuft 
on vertex and front of coUar light buff, collar otherwise ochraceous 
tawny. Thorax benzo brown. Abdomen above hair brown with 
pale hairs at base and a raised dorsal hazel tuft; imderneath abdo¬ 
men light buff, the thorax cinnamon drab. Fore wing largely hair 
brown with dull purplish suffusions, the inner margin and termen 
broadly tawny olive except between veins 4 and 6; the lines mostly 
fuscous; a black and white streak on median near base; antemedial 
line double, outangled on costa, filled in with buff, less angled below 
cell; medial line double, irregular, lunular, and inbent below cell, on 
costa filled in with hazel; reniform long and narrow, bufifish broken 
by dark lines, followed by an outcurved black line from costa to suib- 
median fold where it is marked by a small brownish olive or fuscoite 
spot; postmedial line double, lunular, filled in with brownish, almost 
vertical, outwardly edged partly with some white scales; a sinuous 
hazel line foUows; a subterminal line from below costa ooftsisting pf 
chestnut brown lunules followed by some white scales, albove apd 
below vmn 2 suffusing with dark terminal spots; cilia mottled fa«KiNiS 
and wood brown. Hind wing hair brown; base, miaigin, ai^ 
al %ht buff ; dlia avellaneous toward ' 

’ ^itSsWsftv—fiieadiaca, Bolivia. ... 

■ f|^j4C!at. No. 33295, U.S.N.M. 

DeserSied from three females in the United States Notional 
Museum. 

Allie d to N. porgana Schaus, but smaller, more variegated, the 
apical pale area of fore wing more elongated and not so broad. 

NVSTALEA AMATUBA,iiewBpeeiea 

Male. —Closely allied to N. mocotana Schaus which is the male of 
N. marmorea Schaus, the latter name having priority. Fore wing 
darker and more evenly benzo brown, the apical pale spot shorter, 
edged behind by a white line from costa, but not reaching termen; 
reniform vertical, defined by darker lines and without any white. 
Hind wing white, somewhat suffused with browm; termen broadly 
hair brown; veins hair brown. 
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Expanse 52 mm. 

McMiai .—^British Guiana; Amatura, Amazons. 

Type. —Cat. No. 33296, U.S.N.M. 

ELYMIOTIS COEANA, new spedes 

Mate .—^Palpi almost entirely dark purplish on first two joints, the 
end of second joint, tips of fringe and third joint dull brown. Frons 
dull brown or huffish with a black' Spot and diverging black lines. 
Collar and thorax sayal brown, with a black transverse line on meta¬ 
thorax, the tegulae mostly white with a few black scales and clay 
color scales on dorsal edge. Abdomen above drab with black seg¬ 
mental line and spot at end of body, also black tips to anal hairs; 
un4em69.th whit^h with three black lines more or less interrupted. 
Pore wing silvery drab gray, the lines fuscous; a black mark at base 
of, CQsta; subbasal line double to fold, lunular; antemedial line 
double, oblique on costa, inbent along subcostal, outbent and ahgled 
on median, with dark lines below it in cell, below median inset with 
raised vdvety fuscous black scales vertically to vein 1; a small vel¬ 
vety spot at lower angle of cell, and one above it slightly outset; a 
dark shade above media&'and vein 4 to outer line with a fine, inter¬ 
rupted line above it; a whitish shade from base of veins 4 to 2 to 
outer line; outer line black on costa, sinuous, outbent, then outr 
curved, lunular and inbent to near middle of inner ’ m i^g in, a trir 
angular white mark on it between veins 5 and. 4; the terminal area 
suffused with drab between veins 4 and 6; veins 5 and 6 broadly 
black, and velvety fuscous black streaks above veins 4,5,‘airf 6;« ftae 
submaiginal crenuiate black line; a terminal dark line;, talia wood 
brown with fuscous spots at veins. Hind wing benzo brown, with 
traces of white in cell, and sometimes along inner margin, below and 
beyond cell; eiha white; the usual double spot at anal angle. 

The female is more uniformly drab gray, the hnes less prominent, 
the spots on discocellular smaller. Both sexes have the hind wing 
below white, the termen broadly hair brown, narrower, and interrupted 
at anal angle. ‘ 

Expanse, male, 48 mm.; female, 54 mm. 

Habitat .—^Mexico to French Guiana. 

Type.—CsA. No. 33297, U.S.N.M. 

This species has been called longara StoU, aitenuata Walker, and 
ancora Feld. According to Stoll’s figure and description of loTigara 
tl;e antennae are pectinated; attenvata Walker is a smaller species 
fcom Venezuela of which we have a male and three females; ancora 
Fielder is also small and represents a species allied to E. complicaia 
Dognin. In the Transactions of the Entomological Society of London 
(1901, p. 272), I placed purjpurascem Butler as a synonym of aMenwUa; 
described from a female, it belongs to a distinct species. 
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ELTMIOTIS MOBANA, new species 

Male .—Palpi dusky drab with a few whitish hairs; a steel black 
line at upper edge, and fuscous transverse line at end of second joint. 
Head, collar, and thorax chestnut brown mottled with dusky drab; 
tegulae brownish drab. Abdomen above deep brownish drab with 
dorsal and lateral whitish buff hairs at base, and a dusky brown dor¬ 
sal tuft oh second segment; a fuscous segmental line towards end of 
abdomeh;'underneath huffish with an interrupted fuscous ventral line 
and Ohter fuscous lines on last three segments. Fore wing brownish 
dtab, the base and veins to middle of wing irrorated with sea-foam 
^een and black scales; a velvety black broken subbasal line; ante- 
ihedial line double, velvety black, lunular, inset at fold, so the outer 
line falls below the inner line; a double dark medial line, outbent to 
within cell where it is marked by fine velvety lines, inset below median, 
where the inner line consists of raised velvety black scales reaching 
vein 1 and is preceded by a triangular fuscous shade; a round velvety 
black spot at lower angle of cell, a small spot edged with white above 
it basad, and a vertical streak above it outset; a velvety fuscous line 
in cell from medial line, extending well beyond it, below vein 5 marked 
beyond cell by a short silvery white line, interrupted and continued 
with a branching curved tip; some pale sea-foam green scaling at 
base of interspaces between veins 2 and 4; postmedial line double, 
wavily lunular, sorghum brown filled in with avellaneous, well out- 
curved beyond cell with a white line inwardly on inner margin; subter¬ 
minal velvety short fuscous streaks above veins 5 and fi; a marginal 
fine, crenulate, black line; cilia mottled fuscous and avellaneous with 
white points at veins. Hind wing benzo brown, the celt white; base 
below cell white extending toward termen, some dark scaling before 
^al an^ crossed by.a white line; cilia white with a benzo brown 
anal angle. Fore' wing below dark grayish brown; costa 
whitish buff crossed by dark lines on outer hah; some white mottling^ 
on terminal interspaces; cilia chestnut brown mottled with white. 
Hind wings below white; termen dark grayish brown wide at apex, 
narrow at anal angle; costal margin irrorated with deep brownish 
drab; veins 2-4 from cell dark; traces of a double postmedial fine. 

Female .—Pore wing dusky drab; lines and discal spots reduced; 
pale greenish shading near lower angle of cell present; mar^al line 
with greenish scaling outwardly; all the double lines with faint paler 
shading between them. 

Expanse, male, 42 mm.; female, 50 mm. 

EaMtal .—French Guiana; Colombia; Mexico; Guatemala. 

Type.—C&t. No. 33293, U.S.N.M. 

Four males and eight females in the collection. 
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ELYMIOTIS tUPICINA, new epedes 

M<de. —Palpi wMte mottled with pale purplish gray; a fine black 
line near upper edge; tip of third joint white, Frons army brown 
becoming dark slate violet at vertex; white hairs around eyes; 
Collar and thorax hair brown, the tegulae mottled white and drab 
gray. Abdomen above light drab; a black segmental line on segment 
before last, a similar dorsal spot on last segment; tips of anal hairs 
fuscous. Fore wing light drab, the veins irrorated with black and 
white; a subbasal lunular black line from subcostal, outbent below 
cell; a double antemedial, lunular, fuscous line broken below cell, 
foEowed by a whitish shade from median to near vein 1; medial line 
double, fcie^ faint, preceded by a vertical velvety fus^cous line of 
raised sc^es with a short line extending basad on fold; a large round 
velvety fuscous black spot at lower ai^le of cell, and a smaller similar 
spot above it; faint brownish transverse lines beyond cell; a dark 
shade below base of vein 5; outer line outcurved beyond ceU, double* 
black, punctifonn, partly united by a faint crenulate line from oost^ 
to vein 5 and with a triangular silvery white spot between veins 5 
and 4; sub terminal velvety fuscous black spots below veins 7 and 6, 
a larger duller spot below vein 5 at silvery spot; a submarginal fine 
black crenulate line, not reaching costa; cilia mottled huffish and 
hair brown with white points at veins. Hind wii^ 
and termen broadly hair brown with fhe usual sn^^ ^po.t at ;a||i4 
angle; cilia white. Hind wing below white, the teimen 
hair brown with some terminal white mottling, costal, m^,^ 
irrorated with hair brown. 

Expanse 3^ mm. 

Eahiiai. —Paraguay, 

Type. —Cat. No. 33299, U.S.N.M. 

The subterminal spots on fore wing are unlike any other species of 
the group, 

BLYMIOTIS DONATIAN^new species 

Mdle. —Palpi whitish with a lateral black line, the second joint 
with a fine brown line below it, and a broader vinaceous-rufous line 
above it. Head whitish irrorated with brown and with double deep 
brown lines on frons. Collar argus brown with a few scattered 
black scales. Thorax mottled fawn color and hair brown, the tegu¬ 
lae dorsally suffused with brownish drab, laterally with whitish 
which extends on shoulders. Abdomen above light drab with a 
dorsal brownish drab tuft at base crossed by a black line, underneath 
whitish. Fore wing light cinnamon drab suffused with 
base and costal margin suffused with pale ecru-drab; a 
hazel line forming two deep iunules, double on inner m^ip; an 
antemedial vertical, velvety black line from] below cell to inner mar¬ 
gin; a medial hazel line across ceil followed by broad silvery white 
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sealing above median to md of cell; a ^all black spot on diseocel- 
liilar; a black line on median from vein 3, extending along vein 5 to 
termen, partly double beyond cell, but interrupted by a silvery white 
streak on vein 5 beyond the fine double postAiedial line; the latter 
is preceded foom ceU to inner margin by a diffuse hair brown shade; 
subterminal dark spots on interspaces. The entire wing is more or 
le® covered with darker striae. Hind wing white, the termen nar¬ 
rowly suffused with dmb. 

Ikpaase 46 mm. 

—^British Guiana. 

2^6.—Cat. No. 33300, U.S.N.M. 

ELTMIOTIS BOISIL, new jspecies 

McAe. —Palpi drab gray; a lateral fine fuscous line, the second 
joint crossed near tip by a broader black line. Head, collar, and 
mesothorax fuscous, the metathorax and tegulae, except narrowly in 
front, light cinnamon drab. Abdomen above drab, the basal dorsal 
tuft darker, imdemeath pale with a ventral black line. Fore wu^ 
light cinnamon drab; fine basal, and double antemedial dark lunular 
lines, followed from vein 1 by a velvety black thick line upcurved to 
discocellular and outbent along vein 5, not reaching termen where 
there are two small black spots above it; this line has a triangular 
projection below it across median fold, black points above and below 
it on discocellular, and a small silvery white spot on it near the end 
with a white projection basad; vein 1, and veins from cell and sub¬ 
costal to end of postmedial area irrorated with black and white 
scales; a fine subterminal lunular line; terminal white points jcm 
veins;, cilia with hair brown spote at veins. Hind- wing white at 
bfl^,;thei termen broadly dark drab, its inner edge diffuse-; 

wjng.belorFi^U drab, the tramen.with paler diad- 
tha<oosta- toward apex more narrowly. Hind wing below 
ccsta andiouter ma^ip to anal angle benzo brown, not so 
broad as. above.. , 

Expanse 45-mm. 

—French Guiana; Amazons near Teffe. 

Cat. No. 33301, U.S.N.M. 

PBO£LYMK>TIS SBYBBINA, new sp&tAes 

Male ,—^Palpi black, the first joint partly white. Frons white with 
two large fuscous black spots and two small spots below them; ver¬ 
tex and collar black, the tiifts at base of antenna cinnamon brown. 
Thorax black, the tegulae deep slaty brown, dorsally edged in front 
with cinnamon brown. Abdomen above benzo brown, becoming fus¬ 
cous on last segments; a black dorsal tuft at base, with diverging 
tufts of fuscous and cinnamon hairs; second segment with subdorsal 
cinnamon hairs; underneath whitish buff. Fore wing: Basal half 
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deep slaty brown; costa black with a double outangled fine white 
antemedial line; black lines in cell with fine light drab scaling between 
them; the subcostal vein mottled with drab and fuscous; outer edge 
of bafeal half edged with fuscous black faintly inbent, straight from 
costa to below cell, slightly incurved across vein 2 and outbent to. 
inner margin where it is preceded by a small patch of vinaceous buff 
and cinnamon; outer half of wing shell pink shading to pinkish cm- 
namon on termen; an elongated fuscous black spot on costa^ pre¬ 
ceded by a black postmedial point from which a faint huffish line 
crosses the wing; three fine indistinct outer lines slightly inbent, the 
first crenulate, all with dark points on veins; a subternodnal whitish 
line defined by cinnampr|^pi;^^b^3^tf4p3Da ^ to vein 7 at termen, 
then sinuous and bfiunular on interspaces with outwardly a few 
4^tk ^ales forming a distinct spot on termen below "v^in 2. Btind 
^hg^ buff wMte/ the apet and termen somewhat suffusbd 'with 
namoh*; a sinaff fuscous spot at anal angle. * f » n 

Expanse 63 mm. 

■ ffizHM.—Hy^tanahan, Eio Purus, Brazil. ; ' ' ; 

Type. —in Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh^ 

^' Pdraiype.--—CB,t. No. 33302, U.S.N.M. ' 

Named in honor of Mr, Edward! Seveiin Glarkl 

1- i “ ■ ' , ' . Mil , . /«,. 

M<ile. —Palpi: Pirst-^and second’ jomts^ ockmc^us! tawnj^, not 
]-e6tching end of second jomt; thiid Joiut^^ahd Mnge ’mOttfed %hite 
and pale drab gray. ^ Head, high tufts frofn base of antennae, doQar 
and thorax mottled white, snuff brown and pale bro^ish driab; 
Abdomen above avellaneous with white segmental lines; anal tufts 
produced medially, extended laterally, light buff tipped with snuff 
brown; underneath light buff with faint grayish segmental bands. 
Pore wings vinaceous buff; a fine fuscous basal line on costa to within 
ceil; a subbasal cinnamon drab line outcurved on costa to middle of 
cell, then inbent, with short projecting cinnamon brown shades below 
median and below a fine white line which extends through mid;dle*of 
cell onto base of vein 4; a double, sinous, brownish olive antemediai 
line on costa to white line in cell, closely followed by a finer brown¬ 
ish olive line outangled on subcostal, then inbent to near vein 1, with 
a slight twist on white cellular line, inwardly edged with white to 
cellular line and outwardly edged with white below it, followed from 
within cell by a broad brownish olive shade edged partly with fuscous 
scales, this shade is inangled on inner edge above fold, its outer 6dg^ 
incurved and has a short fuscous black line at its end in cell dc^^ 
bent to lower angle of cell; a similar dark streak oblique oh u|>J>er 
part of discooellular, preceded by a dark velvety point m cell, edged 
with white; a double olive brown line on costa.above end of cell, with 
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white scaling on outer side of each line; postmedial line faintly double, 
brownish olive, outbent on costa, excurved to near vein 5, then inbent 
and excurved, paler, indentate to inner margin; a white semilunular 
line on middle of inner margin; a fine fuscous line above vein 4, not 
reaching termen; a white line from costa near apex, excurved, expand¬ 
ing between vein 7 to termen at vein 5 preceded and followed by 
3i^t brownish olive shading; below vein 5, marginal oblique white 
lines outwardly edged with brownish olive; cilia white mottled with 
hair brown, forming spots at veins. Hind wing buff white, the termen 
broadly benzo brown; cilia white, with dark scaling near anal angle; 
some dark scaling extends upward at anal angle crossed by a short 
silvery white line. 

Expanse 32 mm. 

. Sabbat, —^Minas, Brazil. 

Type—Ca.t. No. 33303, U.S.N.M. 

Larger than L. postpitca Schaus, paler, and without the golden 
brown markings of the latter species. 

MABTHXJLA THOREDA, new species 

Male .—Palpi and head sorghum brown, the vertex light russet 
vinaceous. Collar vinaceous brown. Thorax dark livid brown, the 
tegulae light russet vinaceous. Abdomen above sorghum brown; 
underneath light buff, the last two segments dark livid brown. Fore 
wing light russet vinaceous, the costal area broadly suffused with 
hay's brown, also the termen from apex to vein 3, with similar suffu- 
^^ons before the subbasal and antemedial lines to near vein 1, before 
the;postmedial line on inner margin and before the,outer line,tp vein 
1; lines fine, light grayish vinaceous, the subbasal line vertical , on 
e<^ta, outset below cell and slightly inbi^t vein X; antemedial line 
#MMe; inbent, the first Kne in|erruf)t^ in ceU by a dark round spot, 
Ihn second Kne followed By^aTsniaUer spot'in cell; reniform long, nar- 
ObSque;^ dl^ed bypale line; postmedial and outer lines sli^tly 
inbent from cosifa; a sub terminal line of small black lunules on idter- 
spaces. Hind wing aeneous sorghum brown, the base and central 
area faintly whitish. Hind wing below buff white, the termen 
narrowly sorghum brown. 

Expanse 37 mm. 

Habitat. —St. Laurent Marohi, French Guiana. 

2Vpe.—Cat. No. 33304, U.S.N.M. 

Allied to M. quadrata Walker. 

Four males from the Dognin collection. 

MARTHlIIrA CYNBICA, n^w species 

Male .—Palpi and body above as in M. ihoreda Schaus; imdemeath 
the terminal segments carob brown, the anal hairs tipped with black. 
Fore wing Kght vinaceous drab, medially between fines from cell to 
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win 1, sdso oil termen from vein 3 to tornns; lilies as in Jf. 
costal margin and termen above vein 4 suifnsed with mars orange 
with a short brighter upright line below costa at postmedial line; 
deep brownish drab suffusions before outer line from vein 4 to inner 
margin, and before antemedial line from cell to vein 1, also along 
mner margin to outer line; subterminal narrow upright black spots 
on interspaces, below veins 3 and 2 forming lunules, outwardly pale 
e(%ed. Hind wing whitish, the veins and termen diffusely cinnamon 
drab. Hind wing below white with a few terminal brownish scales. 

Expanse 34 mm: 

HaHla^.-4-CJayugaj <kiatema 

Tjfpe.—Cat. No. 33305, U.S.N.M. 

Near^t M. Mrsuta Schaus. Genitalia slides have been made of 
this species, and of M. thoreda Schaus, M, Mr$uta Schaus, and M* 
guadmta Walker, showing distinct characters. 

Genus EUDMOE Hiibner 

MdU .—^Antenna with minute fascicles of hair on basal half. Palpi 
long, porrect, the second joint with projecting hairs above and below, 
the third joint smooth. Liegs smooth, the tibia well scaled; hind 
tibia with tw pairs of long spurs, P6re wing terminally broad; 
costa and inner maagin straight; apest acute; outer ihargin rounded; 
vein 2 tbw^ds end of ceil; 3 and 4 apArtj 5 from middle of discocel- 
liilar; 6 from upper an^e; areofe v^ sroall; 7-10 oh long stalk. 
Hind wing broad; costa rfightly curvM at base; otiter ihargin founded, 
the inner margin short; vein 2 from near end of cell; 3 and 4 from 
lower angle; 5 from middle of cell; 6 and 7 stalked; 8 close to 7 Id 
end of cell. 

Genotype, — E, ame Cramer. ^ 

EUDMOE CAEBIETA. new species 

JfaZe.-^Palpi, fore legs, mid legs partly, and tarsi brownish quaker 
drab; part, of mid tibia and hind legs jasper pink. Head, collar, and 
thorax benzo brown. Abdomen light jasper red, the b«Cs8 dorsiJly 
and last segment fnscous. Fore wing benzo brown, the temen 
broadly cinnamon brown; a faint darker subbasal line slightly mottled 
with grayish, followed below cell by a small cinnamon drab ^pot; 
antemedial line double fuscous, filled in with some faint dark grayish 
scaling becoming white from above vein 1 to inner margin; an oval 
cinnamon brown spot on discocellular e(%ed with white scaling 
and slightly irrorated with white; a broad grayish drab shade from 
apex, inbent to inner margin, crossed by the fine double benzo brown 
postmedial line which is slightly outcurved below costa, and neari;i^ 
.vKtical; a benzo brown shade from end of cell oblique to poettsu^ial 
below 2; postmedifd followed from vein 6 by benzo i»own, de¬ 
fined b^ore terminal space by slight white subtermiadl scabng on 
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interspaces; reins terminally fuscous, and termen narrowly fuscous, 
expandii^ slightly toward apex inclosing small marginal cinnamon 
brown spots. Hind wiag fuscous black. Wings below deep mouse 
gray, the margins of fore wing mouse gray. 

Expanse 45 mm. 

flaiiiiflrf.—Nova Olinda, Rio Purus, Brazil. 

; Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh. 

Pwro^ype. —Cat. No. 33306, IJ.S.N.M. 

Named in honor of Mrs. W. J. (Carrie) Holland. 

IiEPASTA BRANDA, new species 

Male. —Palpi russet with a few scattered white hairs; tufts at base 
of antenna mummy brown mottled with white hairs. Head white 
behind. Collar warm buff mottled with white and mmnmy brown. 
Tegulae white irrorated with mummy brown, and a lateral mummy 
brown streak. Metathorax with white tufts. Abdomen above whit¬ 
ish largely suffused with wood brown; lateral down turned light buff 
hairs; venter white. Fore wing: Costa raw umber, not reaching apex; 
base of cell and inner margin to cell and vein 2 white irrorated with 
olive brown; an antemedial thick, short black streak above vein 1; a 
pure white line in outer half of cell anteriorly continued and shghtly 
downcurved on and below vein 5, upturned to vein 7, then downbent 
to near vein 6 at subterminal line, with a brownish olive shade before 
it on costa, continued below it to vein 2 and somewhat upbent to ter¬ 
men at vein 3; this dark shade encroaches on white line at lower angle 
of cell; a fine black subterminal line wavily crenulate; interspaces 
above veins 5 and 7 whitish irrorated with olive brown. Hind wing 
and cilia drab. Fore wing below suffused with drab. Hind wih^ 
below; Margins broadly white, the intermediate space benzo biown 
op to tmmeal between veins 3 and 4. 

^Paulo de OHvenga, Amazons. 

Tyfe. —Oat, No. 33307, U.S.N.M. 

Two mates from the Dognin collection. 

Somewhat like L, mmcMa Schaus and L. pittieri Sohaus; these two 
species described under Antiopha must be removed to Lepasta. 

DASYLOPHIA BLAIZEA, new spedes 

Female. —Palpi: Second joint with a black line above, and a grayish 
line below it, the fringe light buff with some wood brown mottling; 
fringe on first joint white. Frons wood brown; a white mark on tuft 
at base of anterma; collar wood brown, with some chestnut brown in 
front. Thorax mostly white, the tegulae dorsaUy white, laterally 
pinkish buff. Abdomen above drab with white segmental lines, the 
last two segments white with drab irrorations; underneath white irro¬ 
rated with drab. Pore wing mostly pinkish buff suffused with avellane- 
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ous on basal third of costa; a series of black points medially below 
costal edge; a double medial wood brown line slightly outbent and 
united at lower angle of cell, preceded on costa by a buffy brown shade, 
below cell inbent to a black spot above fold which is the end of a 
black line from vein 1 near basal area, with a finer black line below it; 
inner margin rather thickly irrorated with black below vein 1 to tornus, 
except on basal area; an outcurved postmedial wood brown line from 
costa to the black spot below cell, then downbent to middle of inner 
margin; a similar evenly curved outer line, faintly double to a dark spot 
below vein 2, followed between costa and vein 5 to termen by a hazel 
shade on wbtich the veins are finely black and with whitish intra¬ 
nerval lines edged with black, sharply pointed basad; a fuscous ter¬ 
minal patch between veins 2 and 4, mottled with brown and with a 
white spot above vein 2 at outer line and a pale marginal angled Kne 
broken by vein 3. Hind wing white; veins terminally avellaneous; 
a very fine terminal avellaneous line. 

Expanse 58 mm. 

HaMiai, —Cayuga, Guatemala. 

Cat. No. 33308, U.S.N.M. 

In long series of the variable D., xylvmta Walker, and D. maxfla 
Schaus, I can find no females with entirely white hind wings. The 
postmedial and outer evenly curved and parallel lines are also a dis¬ 
tinct character. 

FAkiGlA UBORIA, new species 

MaXe, —Palpi above brown, laterally and below mottled vinajcem^s 
buff and white. Head, thorax, and abdomen above liver brown 
mottled with white hairs. Abdomen below light buff. Fore wing 
russet irrorated with white and greenish white scales; a broad ante- 
medial fascia, re jane green edged with irregular natal brown lines; a 
small black and whitish mark on disooceUular; postmedial line double, 
natal brown, filled in with Lincoln green, vertical, slightly sinuous from 
costa to vein 2, then slightly inbent, followed on costa by a clearer 
quadrate brown spot; sub terminal line natal brown, irregular; termen 
and inner margin below vein 1 irrorated with Lincoln green, more 
thickly on iuner margin. Hind wing pecan brown, the cilia tipped 
with white. 

Expanse, male, 38 mm.; female, 43 mm. 

BaMtaX. —^Amatura, Teffe, Amazons; French Guiana. 

Type, —^Cat. No. 33309, U.S.N.M. 

The contrast between the clear medial space and the green mark¬ 
ings is very conspicuous. 

FARIGIA LtnCANA» new ‘sq^ies ^‘ 

Male .—Palpi hazel, the fringe below tipped ■with white. Head, col¬ 
lar, and thorax hazel thickly mottled with white hairs. Abdomen 
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above cinnamon mottled with white hairs, underneath light buff. 
Fore wing: Basal third of costa and cell white with some hazel scat¬ 
tered scales; below cell mostly glaucous; antemedial line glaucous, 
defined by natal brown scales, curved at costa near middle and 
inbent to inner margin; space beyond to postmedial mottled hazel 
and white with some glaucous scaling around discocellular and on 
inner mai^n; a sulphur yellow spot below costa before postmedial; 
two dark lines indicating discocellular spot; postmedial line slightly 
outcurved, fuscous, somewhat macular to submedian fold, followed 
faint traces of a paler second line; termen irrorated with glau¬ 
cous, but very slightly so between veins 4 and 6; subterminal line 
hregular, fuscous; some white scaling on cilia. Hind wing pecan 
brown, the cilia tipped with white. 

Expanse, male, 34 mm. 

Babitat, —Lino, Panama. 

Type, —Cat. No. 33310, U.S.N.M. 

Described from three males. 

FABIGIA THELIAN, new species 

Male .—^Palpi chestnut brown above, laterally aveUaneous, below 
white. Head, collar, and thorax white mottled with army brown hairs. 
Abdomen above fawn color with army brown dorsal tufts on three 
basal segments; tmdemeath light buff. Fore wing white thickly 
irrorated with fawn color especially on terminal third; an oblique 
chestnut brown basal line from below costa to submedian fold and a 
black line edged with chestnut brown from it along submedian f<dd 
to just beyond postmedial line; a medial hazel line,stra%ht to vein 
1, then double, lunular, on inner mai^in followed by a narrow russet 
shade; a black point on discocellular; postmedial line double, fine, 
!^Wy outcurved from costa, followed by some darker spots 
#^ili>'1fefo’3 fo 'mner margin; an irregular subterminal fine hazel line, 
ebnsistaii® of oblique streaks below veins 4 and 3; the base of ihaer 
margin white. Hind wing buckthorn brown; cilia tipped with white. 
Wings below light buff, the fore wing suffused with light pinkish cin¬ 
namon; some hazel cilia on costa of hind wing before apex. 

Expanse 47 mm. 

Halitat .—Buena Vista, Colombia. 

Type.—Cat. No. 33311, U.S.N.M. 

FABIGIA ;A1J0IA, new species 

Male .—Palpi chestnut brown above, white below. Head and thorax 
c inn amon brown mottled with white hairs chiefly on tegulae. Abdo¬ 
men above chestnut brown thickly overlaid with white scales except 
on segmental lines; a dorsal chestnut brown tuft at base; imderneath 
light buff. Fore wing: Base and inner margin broadly to tomus 
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Binman's green, the wing otherwise white thickly irrorated with 
chestnut brown especially on terminal area; a double, deeply angled, 
dark subbasal line; antemedial line double, dentate, inbent from Costa 
to below cell, then single, outbent, lunular to near middle of inner 
margin; a fine black line on submedian fold to postmedial line; a 
sms^ white spot with a few black scales on discocellular; a faint dark 
lunular line crosses the wing beyond cell, followed by the more distinct 
double lunular postmedial line, the outer part thicker, black from sub¬ 
median foM to inner margin; beyond are some whitish oblique shades 
on interspace firom wein 6 to vein 2; subterminal line fine, black, 
outbent irmm costa to vein 6, vertical to vein 4, below 4 broken into 
oblique lines outwardly shaded with white, cilia with white points at 
veins. Hind wing fawn color, narrowly darker on termen; cilia white. 
Fore wing below shaded with fawn color, the hind wing light buff. 

Expanse 42 mm. 

—Songo, Bolivia. 

Type.—C&t. No. 33312, U.S.N.M. 

FAKIGIA SENNEU.newaMciea 

Male. —^Palpd bufifish edged above with blackish brown. Head and 
thorax liver brown mottled with white hairs, the collar only tipped 
with white. Abdomen above liver brown, white hairs forming seg¬ 
mental lines, the two’ terminal segments and anal hairs whitish; 
underneath light buff. Forewing: An outcurved fascia from base 
below costa, liver brown irrorated with pale green scales, the base of 
o««ta and inner margin buflBsh, the former irrorated with Kvef brown 
and with two similar outbent short lines; antemedial space and inner 
maigin to tomus thickly mottled with light green scales, on inner mar¬ 
gin limited above by a curved black line from antemedial to post- 
medial, with a similar shorter line along vein 2; antemedial line livM? 
brown, wavy, not distinct; upper portion of wing medially whitish 
with a few liver brown irrorations; a raised white point on disoocel- 
lular with a few black scales on inner edge; a drab line crosses the 
wing beyond oeU, closely followed by a liver brown lunular line, out¬ 
bent on costa, slightly inset at vein 4, then vertical to inner margin, 
a narrow whitish shade preceding it on inner margin; terminal area 
light cinnamon drab with some diffuse whitish marks; subteimiinal 
line fine, hair brown, irregular, outwardly partly shaded with white; 
some white hairs on cilia. Hind wing army brown, the cilia tipped 
with white. 

Expanse 37 mm. 

SahUat. —^Maroni River, French Guiana; SSo Paulo de 01iven@^ 
Amazo:ns. 

Type. —Oat. No. 33313, U.S.N.M. ; , 

Nearest F. magniplaga Schaus. 
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STMMIiBlSTA SIOEA, aewfonn 

Male .!—Bodj aad IdtewiQg as in S. tlotmi Schaus. Hind wing at 
base and on mner sxaii^in white suffused with light buff; veins drab; 
outer margin from middle of costa dark hair brown, becoming nar¬ 
rower at anal angle; cilia white. Hind wing below with the hair 
brown on costa to base, irrorated with white scales from base to apex; 
out^ margin and cilia as above. 


Hoiifsfca^.^Ooary, Amazons. 

I No. 33314, U.S.N.M. 

', ■! A male and a female from the Dognm collection. 

CEBUBA PCBDSA, new i^eclea 

Mde .—^Palpi black. Head white, the eyes fringed with black 
hairs which extend along frons above palpi. Collar and thorax 
white, a black line across front of thorax expanding somewhat dor- 
sally; two small dorsal spots, and two larger spots on metathorax. 
Abdomen above black, base, terminal segment, laterally and ven- 
trally white; a black line on anal hairs, not meeting dorsaUy. Fore 
wing silvery white, the markings black; a triangidar spot at base, 
its apex at base of ceU, its outer edge excurved and with an outbent 
line to cilia on inner margin; a small triangle at middle of inner 
margin filled in with warm buff; a short upturned line from inner 
margin postmedially with black and buff scaling on its outer edge; a 
round spot at middle of cell filled in with warm buff, and a bifurcat¬ 
ing line on costa above it; a small streak on costa above discoceUuljar; 
and outer thick line, from above vein 4, sinuous to costa, .with 
another line ©lose beyond fmm vein 6 exCurved and outbent on 
white, i^t between them tm costa, and waam buff seal^ between 
‘ limn iiaid» th&SBi csmtinuing akSag: Ihe outer edge of first line. to 
j.itsf«md$tr|ermJml black lunules on intmpaees including cibA; at 
bemstthnlcaha aare white.: Hiodi wing white, ^mihyaline ih ceil and 
intei^aoes beyond cell. 

Expanse 34 mm. - 

jBabitfflt,—Hyutanahan, Rio Purus, Brazil. 

Type .—In Cam^e Museum, Pittsburgh. ' . . 

Paratype. —Cat. No. 33315, U.S.N.M. 

Closely allied to O. trigonostigma Dyar from Mexico. 

PEBOABA CATEBINA, new species 

Female. —^Head, collar, and thorax benzo brown mottled with white 
hairs especially on tegulae, the base of the hairs, laterally on tegulae, 
buff, also a long tuft of buff hairs on dorsal ade in&ont. Abdomen 
pale ochraceous buff, the basal dorsal tuft natal brown; some hazel 
scaling sublaterally towards end of abdomen. Fore wing: Base of 
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costa and cell to double medial line benzo brown mottled with white 
i^ Tvd buff scales, limited below by a fuscous line, outbent from base 
of subcostal to median vein; base of inner mai^n white irrorated 
with fuscous and natal brown scales; inner margin to above vein 5 
mottled white and natal brown, crossed by two dark medial lines 
and the white postmedial and sub terminal lines; the double dark 
medial line slightly incurved, partly crossing a large fuscous spot in 
cell; a triangular white and buff space over end of cell and discocel- 
lular, its apex at vein two, its base on subcostal, slightly irrorated 
with natal brown, the costa above, it natal brown thickly irrorated 
with white; postnaedial line double filled in with whitish on co6ta, 
with clear white on inner margiu, outbept and sinuous on costa, 
inbent along vein 6, then deeply lunular dentate to vein 2; a subter¬ 
minal white shades preceded by a dark space on costa,> with fuscous, 
streaks above and below vdh 7,' expanding towards cell between 
veins 6 and 4, then narrow to vein 2 and outbent to tornus; a fine 
terminal white line; cilia morocco red, cut by yellowish fine lines at 
veins; t3ie tips of cilia yellowish. Hind Wing huffish suffused with 
fawn color, the -termen broadly army brown; an indistinct medial 
and postmedial darker shade; cilia tipped with white. 

Expanse 51 mm. 

HaUtat. —^Blumenau, Brazil. 

2Vpe.—Cat. No. 33316, U.S.N.M. 

. . . . ' ^I ' t ' j f ilf . ' '' - 

, PSIXJkCBON CONGAliLA, new Eqpecies i 

Male. —Head, collar, and thorax light browmsh olive. > Abdomen 
above drab with fine dark segmental lines; some olive buff anal 
hairs; underneath olive buff with ventral black spots on all the seg¬ 
ments. Fore wing suffused with olive ocher; base of costa finely 
dark purple drab; a similar streak along upper edge of cell to ante- 
medial line; transverse lines sayal brown, on costa fine; antemedial 
line double, sinuous, interrupted; medial line wavily outbent and 
angled between veins 3 and 4 at postmedial, then inbent to middle of 
mner margin between two small round white spots above vein 1, 
these spots more darkly edged; a faint pale gra 3 rish shade above 
and below vein 3 at cell; postmedial line double, below costa mostly 
light yellowish olive, deeply outcurved at vein 6, mbent and lunular 
to fold, then sinuous, vertical to inner margin; some light vinaceous 
gray scaling irromted with black following postmedial between veins 
6 and 4; a cinnamon shade from apex, inbent and expanding at vein 
5 crossed by a sayal brown subterminal line which is wavy, broken, 
ending in an outbent dark line from vein 2 to vein 1 with black 
points on these veins; a few black hairs on cilia at veins. 
wing whitish buff sufihised with hair browm forming a broad shadO 
oh outer hdargin; dlia whitish suffused with olive ocher. 
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Expanse 34^ mm. 

JEfo&toi—Ineaohaca, Bolivia. 

Cat. No. 33317, U.S.N.M. 

Somewhat like P. luteovirens Felder, the fore wing broader, the 
outer margin rounded; also smaller. 

PSILACRON GOR0IANA, new species 

M(Ae. —^Head, collar, and thorax yellow ocher, the tegulae mottled 
with drab gray.. Abdomen.above ochraceous buff on two basal seg- 
n^ents, beyond suffused with fuscous; anal hairs warm buff; under- 
lieadi warm buff, a ventral black spot near base and one on last 
segment. Pore wing mostly warm buff; antemedial and medial 
lines zinc orange, the former double, outcurved to middle of inner 
margin,'preceded by mouse gray scaling on inner margin irrorated 
with black, and some black scales above vein 1; the medial line out- 
bent, angled at vein 4 and ihbent to middle of inner margin, cinna¬ 
mon irrorated with black on costa; postmedial fine, double, outbent 
from costa to vein 6, vertical to vein 4, and inbent to vein 2 below 
which it is vertical to inner margin; apical area suffused with sayal 
brown; subterminal black spots from costa to below vein 4, the two 
spots nearest costa placed on small trigonate buff yellow spots. 
Hind wing suffused with drab; some white suffusions at base, and a 
whitish postmedial line inwardly edged by a fine black line; cilia 
warm buff. 

Expanse 49 mm. 

Habitat .—^Monte Tohma, Colombia. 

Type.—Gat. No. 33318, U.S.N.M. 

This species is closely allied to P. luteovirem^ but lar^r, with 
darker hind wing and the fore wing broader, the outer margin 
m F. ccm^ifc^’Sdbaus. * ^ 

’ ^mGenRA^dfi^CA,ii6w spectes 

. 00 ^ and thorax, hessian brown; a few white 
hairs bn collar; a transverse whitish line on metathorax. Abdomen 
above fuscous, underneath mars brown. Fore wing hessian brown; 
some baryta yellow scales on costal margin, and four oblique costal 
lines toward apex; a fuscous subbasal line outbent below cell to vein 
1; a faint antemedial fuscous line, outangled on fold, followed by 
some white and baryta yellow scaling around angle; an irregular 
white and yellowish oblique line on discocellular; a sub terminal white 
line indentate on veins 5 to 1 mottled with baryta yellow at veins, 
followed narrowly by hessian brown scaling on interspaces; a terminal 
hessian brown line, inwardly edged by bluish white scales, interrupted 
by veins; the veins terminally baryta yellow irrorated with hessian 
93733—28-2 
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brown, this coloring extending on cilia, which are hessian brown on 
interspaces, and orenulate. Hind wing dark cinnamon drab; cilia 
tipped with white, and with yellowish points at reins. Wings below 
sorghum brown, the ciHa darker \rith whitish yellow spots at veins. 

Expanse 50 mm. 

Hahitai. —Inoachaca, Bolivia. 

Cat. No. 33319, U.S.lSf.M. 

UBGEDBA NABORA. 

ifaZe.-r-Head, collar, and thorax mottled ocher red and white, the 
white predominating on collar; t^ulae light cinnamon drab, 
4bdomen above light drab, paler laterally. Fore wing light cinnamon 
drab; some pale Veronese green metallic scaling below subcostal on 
basal third, similar scaling before antemedial Ime broadly, and alsp 
broadly before outer line, diminishing toward costa; subt^minal 
small chestnut brown lunules, with some metallic scaling, in<^asing 
at tomus; antemedial almost evanescent, except from fold to inner 
margin, outcurved, somewhat lunular, sayal brown to fold, below it 
chestnut brown; a faint medial, and a double postmedial aayal 
brown line; outer hne slightly inctirved from below vein 4, fine, 
chestnut brown, outwardly edged with white; a fuscous point in 
middle of cell; a dark line on discocellular. Hind wing tawny, the 
base and costa broadly whitish; cilia mottled white and tawny. 

Expanse 37 mm. 

Hahiiat, —^Monte Tolima, Colombia. 

—Cat. No. 33320, U.S.N.M. , • 

Near Urgedra viridiflam Dognin= U. luceria Druce, in which the 
green scaling is dull. 

From the Dognin collection. 

niCENTRIA FECHXMA, new species ^ 

J/oZe.—Palpi and frons light pinkish cinnamon, tie palpi streaked 
above with fuscous. Vertex, collar, and thorax mottled cinnamon 
buff and chestnut, the tegulae laterally suffused with fuscous. Abdo¬ 
men above hair brown, the base and last two segments light p inki sh 
cinnamon, underneath buff white. Fore wing; Base obliquely and 
inner margin cinnamon, followed by a black space to postmedial; a 
narrow cinnamon streak above fold from base; a long curved cinna¬ 
mon buff spot on outer half of cell, crossed by a fine double medial 
line, and a cinnamon line at discocellular; costa from before middle 
light ochraceous buff, expanding from postmedial to apex; postmedial 
consisting of a blackish outcurved shade followed by cinnamon sc aling 
on interspaces from vein 2 to vein 6, and some white scaling on ve^^ 
terminal area prout’s brown, inw^dly darker shaded; subtem^mal 
dark spots below costa; cilia pinkish buff with dark spots at veins. 
Hind wing white; costa light drab; veins terminally irrorated with 
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cinnamon brown, and similar Scales on termen; some dark scaling at 
anal angle and a dark streak extending toward base; the inner mar¬ 
gin whitish buff; cilia white. 

Expanse 37 mm. 

Habited. —Hyutanahan, Rio Purus, Brazil. 

Tppe.~-ln Gamegie Museum, Pittsburgh. 

1 Pamiype. —Cat. No. 33321, U.S.N.M. 

Nes^?est 1?. UmosoHes Sohaus = cZaricosffiKfcs Dognin. 

SCHIZUBA SALYADOB new species 

■' F^rrude .—Palpi fuscous fringed with white. Head, collar, and tho¬ 
rax mottled white and fawn color. Abdomen above light cinnamon 
drab suffused with cinnamon at base, underneath white irrorated with 
light cinnamon drab. Fore wing bister, the veins black; a black 
streak at base below cell; a round black spot between veins 2 and 3 
at cell; verona brown streaks on interspaces beyond cell, and a similar 
streak below middle of cell and vein 2; cilia white with dark spots at 
veins. Hind wing white, the veins beyond cell and termen aeneous 
sayal brown, rather darker at anal angle; cilia white except at anal 
angle. Hind wing below white with a snuff brown spot at anal angle. 

Expanse 40 mm. 

Habitat .—San Salvador. 

Type.—Cat. No. 33322, U.S.N.M. 

From the Dognin collection. 

UTODONTA CENTIGEKNA, new species 


Mcde .—Palpi army brown, somewhat darker aboveu Frons mot^ 
tied oinnamon drab and white. Vertex fuacoiis, coEar and thorax 
pale dr%b gray mottled with drab and cinnamon drab. Abdomen 
tsj^ji^ated ^th idbnainwm, mo^ densely toward base, forming 
; tu«let5oeath white. Fore wing largely white, the 

browp^.a faint subbasai line; ahtemedial space snuff 
brown mottled with white below cell; antemedial line double out- 
curved to median, the iimer line with projecting streaks above and 
below median to near base, below ceU deeply outangied below fold, 
and again on innm* margin; medial space to postmedial snuff brown 
on costa, otberwise partly irrorated with brown, crossed by a fine 
incurved fine in ceE; postmedial army brown with some fuscous scal¬ 
ing, double, outangied at vein 7 and vein 3, inangled at discoceUular 
and vein 5, below vein 3 incurved; veins from ceE fuscous; interspaces 
suffused with huffy brown, outwardly defined by a white, deeply den¬ 
tate subterminal line, a fine fuscous marginal line; cEia partly white. 
Hind wing white; inner margin broadly, termen narrowly fawn color; 
cUia white. 

Expanse 27 mm. 
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EaMfat. —^Hyutanahan, Rio Purus, Brazil. 

Type. —^In Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh. 

Paratype. —Oat. No. 33323, tj.S.N.M. 

NOTOPLUSIA MAECHIANA, new species 

MaU. —Very similar to N. dara Cramer. Antenna fasciculate on 
basal half instead of being shortly pectinated. Forewing differs in 
havii^ the subterminal broad black line lunular on interspaces, with 
only one lunule from vein 6 to vein 4, followed by a fine lunular 
chestnut line, intarupted by veins; terminal chestnut lunules, expand¬ 
ing at veins. Hind wing whitish, the margins suffused with drab 
narrowly so on outer margin. 

Expanse 40 mm. 

Hcinicii. —Buenavista, eastern Andes, Colombia. 

Type.—C&t. No. 33324, TJ.S.N.M. 

Another male from Rio Songo, Bolivia, has the hind wing almost 
completely white. 

GenitaUa slides have been made of these two specimens and of N: 
dara Cramer, showing them to be absolutely different. 

From the Dognin collection. 

NOTOPLDSIA TAtMECANA. new species 

Made .—Palpi fuscous above, buff white below. Head, collar, and 
thorax vinaceous buff; a medial line of olive brown and cinnamon 
hairs from vertex to metathorax. Abdomen above chestnut drab, 
the last two segments and anal hairs buff white with a few dark 
irrorations; underneath white. Porewing tilleul buff; a white line 
on median to vein 3, narrowly edged in cell with sayal brown, and 
below cell with antimony yellow; below this a mouse gray streak 
and a streak in cell, both irrorated with black; similar suffusions 
medially from fold to inner margin; an interrupted dark, outbent 
subbasal line; traces of an antemedial line on costa with a few black 
scales on subcostal; a postmedial dusky narrow shade, outbent on 
costa, incurved below vein 2; a very faint outer dentate line, except 
from costa to vein 6, where the angles are filled in with fuscous, out¬ 
wardly edged with white, below vein $ are fuscous points, followed 
by whitish and then by short fuscous streaks on veins; a faint dusky 
shade from cell along vein 6 to termen; terminal fuscous points on 
interspaces; cilia white, with fuscous streaks at veins. Hind wing 
drab; cilia white suffused with drab at base. 

Expanse 35 mm. 

Sabiiai .—Nova Ohnda, Rio Purus, Brazil. 

Type. —^In Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh. ^ 

Paraiype. —Cat. No. 33325, TJ.S.N.M. ' 

In general appearance very much hke the species of Talmeca. 
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, MISOGADA BBIOCA, new specie 

' Female .—Antenna pectinated on basal half. Palpi cinnamon brown 
above, the third joint and fringe white. Head, collar, and thorax 
white mottled with huffy brown; two tufts on metathorax partly 
^dged with fuscous, the center irrorated with iridescent scales. Abdo- 
naen above white irrorated with buffy brown, and with some buff 
toown hair^ at base; underneath wMte. Fore wing white, thinly 
ii^orated with buffy brown, more so on inner margin and costa medi¬ 
ally; traces of a subbasal dark line; antemedial line double, fine, the 
inner part hardly traceable below cell, the outer part well defined, 
buffy brown irrorated with fuscous, outbent on costa, dentate, inbent 
from middle of cell, outbent, even from median to near vein 1, inan¬ 
gled and outbent to inner margin near postmedial; a fine dark curved 
line on discocellular, inwardly edged with clear white; postmedial 
line benzo brown from an elongated fuscous shade on costa, inbent, 
crenulate, incurved from veins 8-4, then outbent, and again incurved 
from vein 2 to vein 1, followed by a narrow buffy brown shade; a 
subterminal hair brown shade from below costa, narrower from vein 
4 to tornus; a very wavy marginal fuscous line. Hind wing whitish, 
the outer margin thickly irrorated with buffy brown. 

Expanse 31 mm. 

Habitat .—San Ignacio Mission, Argentine Republic. 

Type.—C&t. No. 33326, U.S.N.M. 

From the Dognin collection. 

TBUMANDA SCHIFFI. new spedes 

Male .—Palpi black fringed with white. Head cream white. Ool- 
White mottled ydth a few drab hairs. Ab.^oihen 
nte; an^ mottled With hair brown. Fore wing 
tb stnailh^ohse grny spbts at origin of lihes; patohes 
)ne at ba^e and oh antemedial area from subcostal to 
a mouse gray subbasal line, outbent and angled on fold, 
inwardly edg^d with clear white, followed on inner margin by a 
mouse gray patch; antemedial line double, across cell black, below 
cell mouse gray somewhat incurved, filled in with white to vein 1 
below which is a round mouse gray spot; end of cell dull white; 
discocellular with a black bar; veins 3-8 from cell black to sub ter¬ 
minal line; between veins 4-8 the interspaces duU white, appearing 
semihyaline, crossed by a fine double incurved postmedial black 
line, which on costa is rather vague, outbent, mouse gray, below vein 
4 inbent, diverging, the inner line doubled by a line from base of 
vein 3 and incurved to inner margin, the outer part outset, lunular, 
also mouse gray; from vein 2 beyond its base an ochraceous 
orange and tawny bar not reaching vein 1, and a similar spot below 
vein 5 at discocellular; subterminal thick black spots outbent from 


te ,and thorax 

v’itrtf&irfc 
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costa to vein 6, inbent below it to vein 4, followed by a sinuous 
white line edged below rein 4 on either side with hair brown; a fin© 
mai^inal line, straight and inset on each interspace; tennlhal hair 
brown iirorations at tips of veins; cilia white with hair brown spots 
at veins. Hind wing semihyaline white below vein 6 and lower part 
of cell; costal margin broadly white; a postmedial black line from 
costa to vein 6; inner margin broadly lig:ht buff. Wings below 
white; costa of fore wing fuscous for two-thirds from base; costa of 
hind wing broadly black. 

Expanse 48 mm. 

Babiiatf.—Buena Vista, Colombia. 

Cat. No. 33327, U.S.N.M. 

Named in honor of Mr. Mortimer L. Schiff, a generous contributor 
to the Dogniu fund. 

niSFHBAOIS CUTIUSA, new apeciee 

Male.—Palpi fuscous above and laterally, fringe and tip of second 
joint whitish buff. Collar ciimamon in front, whitish buff behind. 
Thorax drab suffused with light vinaceous drab. Abdomen above 
drab, suffused with brown towards base; imderneath white or light 
drab according to light. Fore wing drab mottled with cinnamon 
drab; ,a darker shade from base below streak to medial line at vein 
1; a fine double subbasal line outanglitd bn costa, lunular below cell 
with a short black streak on it from base bdow’ cdl; a cinnamon 
patch antemedially on costa; a double medial fine below cell partly 
traced with black scal^, lunular, deeply indentate just below cell and 
on vein 1, inbent and sinuous on mner margin; a fipe dark inouryed 
fine on dfecocellular touched at either end by a more heavily out- 
curved black postmedial fine, almost vertical from vein 2 to vein Ij 
then fine and outbent, crossed above vein 2 by a faintly downcurved 
thick black fine to near termen, and by a fine black fine from disco- 
cellular above vein 4; traces of a similar line above vein 5; a fine 
double outer fine very faint, irregidar and interrupted; a whitish 
subterminal line inwardly edged with black between veins 8 and $ 
and a small black spot above vein 3; fine maiginal and ternainal 
dark lines. Hind wing white, the costal margin drab crossed by thr^ 
dark fines toward apex, and a whitish fine before the last; inner 
margin suffused with drab. 

Expanse 45 mm. 

Babitat.—Joinville, Brazil. 

Tyfe. —Cat. No. 33328, U.S.N.M. 

Near to D, daona Druce, larger, paler, the line above vein Z 
straighten, the subterminal fine less distinct. 

Three males in the United States National Museum, two from th^ 
Uognin collection. 
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£}FiMACHA| ^piew epeclea 


Fejftale.'-^Palpi fuscous streaked above, laterally light buff, the 
fringe huffy brovfe. Head, collar, and thorax mottled light buff and 
vinaCeious cihnaiaon, the t^ulae dorsally and metathorax with some 
fuscbuS and drab scales. Abdomen above light drab on basal half, 
riah 'terimiaal half vhiaceous buff; some fine dark segmental lines; 
mid#Aea(^'-'rinaceous buff with dark segmental lines. Fore wing: 

haif mostly sayal brown; base grayish limited by a double black 
fijae frofn a small orange spot near base of median vein, outbent to 
1, and filled in with white; antemedial line fine, black and out- 
feit bn costa, then oblique wavy lunular to the fine medial black line 
at inner mai^in; postmedial fuscous line incurved from subcostal to 
Vein 3 followed by a lar^ bufl&sh white spot, partly suffused with 
warm buff which narrows and reaches costa before apex. This space 
is indentated at its middle by a brown space on costa, its outer edge 
is limited by a cinnamon brown subterminal sinuous shade, which 
encroaches upon it between veins 6 and 4, below vein 4 the subter- 
Tni,nal is velvety fuscous, outcurved to below vein 3, inangled, and out- 
bngled below vein 2; the pale space is crossed near ceE by a fine curved 
cinnamon line, and by a partly double cinnamon browm outer line, 
which on costa is outbent and filled in with white; terminal antimony 
yellow spots on interspaces preceded by some diffuse hair brown 
shading and crossed by a fine cinnamon brown line; vein 1 and veins 
from cell partly irrorated Avith black and white; cEia tipped with 
ochraceous buff on interspaces; postmedially below vein 2 is a sihaller 


buflBsh white space. Hind wing dark huffy brown; a faint postmedial 
pale line, ending at a smaU white spot on iimer margin above ^al 
cflia y^hiW with dark spots at veins. 

<^tiatkhaia. ‘ 

We'-^^^-.1^o:'33329, tJ.S.N.M: 


mSFHBACHS BIABDSA.iiew veelee 


Female .—Palpi mottled wood brown and white, streaked above 
with fuscous. Head and collar mottled %ht buff and pecan brown. 
Thorax mottled brownish drab and light buff, the lateral tuft of 
tegulae dark grayish brown. Abdomen above dark grayish brown, 
except at base and on two last segments which are whitish irrorated 
with cinnamon and cinnamon drab; dorsal tuft at base dark grayish 
brown; underneath drab. Pore wing mostly say al brown; base of costa 
to below cell and inner margin medially suffused with cinnamon buff; 
an irregular cinnamon brown subbasal line; costa medially mottled 
olive buff and light yellow crossed by three dark lines; a faint double 
medial dark line, very fine, vertical from subcostal to vein 1; a white 
crescent on discocellular divided by a fine cinnamon brown line 
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inwardly edged by a narrow dark shade which is downcurved to vein 2 
and termen; postmedial line cinnamon brown, from costa above dis- 
cocellular where each line is outwardly edged with white, outbent 
along vein 11, downbent, lunular and vertical to vein 3, then incurved 
to inner margin near tomus; some sayal brown and hair brown mot¬ 
tling between crescent and postmedial line; some greenish and whit¬ 
ish yellow mottling beyond postmedial froip. vein 3 to costa at apex; 
the cinnamon brown line on crescent is continued across lower an^ of 
cell and downcurved to vein 2 and subterminal line which is alsQ 
cinnamon brown outwardly edged with white, indentat^ between 
veins 6 and 4, outset on 4 and curved to join line from crescent, with 
traces of the line below vein 2; the subterminal is followed by , a 
broad fuscous shade, which becomes narrower and broken below vein 
3, then by a light dull green yellow thick hne, cut by the fuscous y^ins 
and edged by a wavy fine black line; termen from apex; ,^ vein .3 
narrowly brownish drab, below vein 3 to tomus light yellowish green, 
terminally edged by a faint black line; cilia light brownish drab with 
fuscous spots at veins; there is a whitish space postmedially from 
vein 2 to vein 1. Hind wing darb drab; a faint white postmedial 
Une; cilia whitish with faint dark spots at veins. Hind wing below 
whitish; a discal spot, broad medial shade, and termen broadly drab. 

Expanse 41 mm. 

Habitat. —Cayuga, Guatemala. 

Type. —Cat. No. 33330, U.S.N.M. 

The nearest allied species is D. oUtUis Schaus. 

DISPHBAOIS ABIMA, new spedes 

M(de .—Palpi black above, fringe mottled buffy brown and whitish. 
Collar brownish olive, broadly fuscous behind with white tipped hairs 
on posterior edge. Thorax mottled buffy olive and brownish drab. 
Abdomen above dark grayish brown; dorsal crests dusky brown; 
last segment tawny olive. Fore wing light brownish olive slightly 
irrorated with black; a double, curved, subbasal black line; ante- 
medial and medial lines indistinct, fine, black, dentate; a fine fuscous 
line on discocellular edged with fawn color; a fine dark dentate line 
outcurved beyond cell, closely followed by the similar double post- 
medial line, the latter with white spots on veins along its outer edge, 
and a series of fuscous and tawny small streaks on interspaces, the 
one below vein 3 larger; a fuscous* and orange cinnamon strea,k along 
inner margin before middle; a faint subterminal dark line, lunular or 
oblique on interspaces; veins from cell irrorated with black, and 
white; a fine dark terminal line with whitish points on veins; cijili 
Ught brownish olive with dark spots at veins. Hind wing; Inperjipfi 
outer margins broadly drab; lower part of cell and interspaces ^eyomS 
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eostfal maii^ia light brownish olive crossed by a double post- 
naddial and a sub^nniriial black line; a punctiform postmediaJ faint 
hnej -oilia buSy olive tipped with white and with dark hairs eit veins. 
. Expanse 40 mm. 

Ma^at. —^Arima, Rio Purus, Brazil. 

Type/—-In Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh. 

, UP«Mi'ai^>«;-*Oat. No. 33331, U.S.N.M. 

SCSosrfy. rejated to D. vestona Schaus; the hind wing quite different, 
arm#*' . ■ 

. . BISPHRAGIS SABARIA, new species 

«iit‘Jffl^e.T7--Palpi fuscous black above, brown laterally and below, but 
wtefce toward tip of second joint, and on third joint. Frons huff¬ 
ish; some cinnamon buff between antennae. Vertex, collar, thorax, 
and basal tuft on abdomen prout’s brown. Abdomen above drab 
partly overlaid with 'cinnamon drab, the last segment mottled with 
white; underneath pale drab gray. Pore wing: Base obliquely 
from costa to a black medial streak on inner margin, buckthorn 
brown; costa and cell to beyond discocellular, and below cell to vein 
1 and medial line white irxorated with ochraceous tawny; a faint 
double fine line on costa; medial line, double, cinnamon brown, out- 
bent from before middle of costa to beyond middle of inner margin, 
filled in with white, irrorated in cell with black; a small black spot 
in cell toward end; some black scaling on discocellular partly edged 
outwardly with whitish; outer space beyond largely buckthorn brown, 
darker toward apex; a fuscous shade between veins 4 and 5 and 
from vein 3 to fold; a fuscous double line on oosta t,bove discocel-* 
Mar; postmedklline mmote, faint, cdnnamon brown, partly irrorated 
bladsi'incurved betweeea veihsV and 4, and below vein 3; sub- 
lUliRililied Jiie>^e^«nd from costa to' vein 5, then broader, white, 

cell mostiy black; cilia tipped with 
spots at v^a. Hind wing suffused with benzo 
fcbWKJ'sa idodMe darker postmedial Kne, followed by a faint whityi 
bahd;'Ob^»l miy^inand cell whitish buff; the postmedial lines on costa 
cinnamon, brown; veins from cell black; cilia tipped with white. Hind 
wing below buff white. 

Expanse 50 mm. 

EcMtoA .—Mana River, French Guiana. 

Type .—In Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh. 

Paraiype. —Cat. No. 33332, U.S.N.M. 

DISPHRAGIS lOYGlNU. new qMSdes 

Male .—Palpi buffy brown above, white below mottled laterally 
with buffy brown. Frons white with some cinnamon scaling. Vertex 
fawn color. CoUar deep brownish drab, crossed by a black line. 
Thorax cinnamon brown, the tegulae deep brownish drab. Abdomen 
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above cionamon brown the last two segments white iirorated' with 
cinnamon hrown; underneath white with pale ecrii drab segmental 
lines. Fore wing dark buckthorn brown with an olivaoeous 
tinge, possibly vivid green when fresh; a large triangular white apace 
from base to middle of costa, liarrowing to vein 1 before middle of 
inner mar^n; traces of a douWe antemedial ochraceous tawny fine 
line; a similar double medial line, inbent on costa, interrupted in cell, 
lunular and vertical from median to vein 1; a fiBcous ^ot at end of 
cell; an outcurved ciimamon bipwn line around end of cell; some 
fuscous sealing between veins 2 and fold from medial to postmedial 
hae, this latter double, somewhat lunular, inlmt from costa; , white 
on, tfermm froih ^roveivi^ 4 to vein 2, pardy cut by some 
mai^gitial Inhehthom brown scales, the white OBtendmgon eilia, which 
axe btherw^mdy tipped with white. Hind wing white, diinly scaled 
®n iBteB^>aees bdow vein 7; some brownish scaling on inrmr maigin; 
costa opaque white with a double postmedial buckthmm brown line, 
and small spots at apex. 

Expanse 46 mm. 

Habitat. —Hyutanahan, Eio Purus, Brazil. 

Type .—^In Carnegie Museum, Pittabui^. 

Paratype^ —Cat. No. 33333, U'.SJN^v 

A very distinct species. . ■ ,f< . ‘.L ■ 

nrSPHSAGS DBUONA, newtinei^a' 

'■ ;h.' .• 

Mde .—Palpi black, the fringe buffy white. H0ad,?ietjiari 
thorax mottled light yellowish olive and huffy brown. 
above drab, underneath light buff. Fore wir^ l%ht yellowish 
double basal, antemedial and medial fine fuscous lunules on costia^ 
cell and base to antemedial thickly irrorated with black; a black, 
diffuse fascia from lower angle of cell, oblique, expanding to mar¬ 
ginal line from vein 3 to vein 1; a fuscous line on discoceUular; post- 
medial line lunular dentate, outbent on costa, followed on veins by 
white and black points, the veins beyond black irrorated with white; 
a diffuse benzo brown subterminal shade, expanding somewhat 
between veins 4 and 6; a marginal lunular black line from vein, 7 to 
inner margin; a terminal darker green hue with a few black scales; 
cilia tipped with white, and with black spots at veins. Hind wing 
hair brown, the costal margin broadly dull green, crossed by a double, 
wavy, fuscous, postmedial line, and a dusky subterminal shade; cilia 
green tipped with white and with dark pomts at veins. 

Expanse 37 mm. 

HakUat .—Frepch Guiana. 

Ihfpe. —Cat. No. 33334, U.S.N.M. 

Two males in the Dognin coEection. 
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IHSPHBACIS CABANHS, nev weeto 

Male .—Palpi buff in front, black laterally. Head, collar, and tho¬ 
rax reddish brown. Collar behind dark with some white tipped scales 
ift canter; shoulders and tegulae shaded with dull green. Abdomen 
above fuscous brown. Forewing: Costal margin dull green wdth 
black lines and black points toward apex; below costa the wing is 
chiedy purplish brown with a light brown shade from discocellular 
some iuteous hairs at base o^ inner margin; a light brown 
sireafc at base below submedian and a black streak below it to ante- 
:|^5lal line; antemedial line black with a white point on submedian 
one below it; a dull green streak on discocellular partly e<%ed 
^th white; postmedial indistinct, black, with minute white points 
6n veins; the veins terminally black with a few white irrorations; 
subterminal fuscous streaks and spots; a terminal green line cut by 
the veins and outwardly edged with black; cUia mottled fuscous and 
light brown. Hind wing fuscous, the veins darker; an indistinct 
pale straight postmedial line; costal margin tinged with green and 
brown above vein 7 with a dark medial streak, and a dark streak 
before the postmedial line. Forewing below fuscous gray, the veins 
darker except on termen and inner margin which are narrowly white. 
Hind wing below whitish; some terminal greenish irrorations; cilia 
white with fine black streaks at veins. 

Expanse 36 mm. 

Habitat. —Cayuga, Guatemala. 

Typ6. —Cat. No. 33335, U.S.N.hd. 

« DISPHBAOIS AGAlPJit new species 

■ 'Male .—Palpi black above and laterally, the fringe and hairs on 
j^^ iSBpttled white arid huffy brotml Head, collar, and thoraSs mot- 
5 afefehedu^ and pMe drab gray. Abdomen above l^t buff 
■; ^Witedd'^^iith drab. Fore wing; Base fuscous mottled with drab close 
td" thora^ arid on inner mar^, limited by the black antemedial line 
which is deeply outbent in cell, inangled below cell then wavily oUt- 
bent; medial area grayish on costa, light cinnamon drab at lower 
part of cell and below cell to inner margin, below vein 2 expanding 
to beyond postmedial line; a fine velvety black Hue, incurved along 
discocellular and on median to vein 2, somewhat punctiform; a broad 
fuscous shade beyond cell from vein 8 to vein 2 and tornus, its outer 
edge irregiriarly incurved, outwardly edged by the fine fuscous black 
postmedial line, which is inangled at vein 5, sinuous to vein 2, then 
incurved; a broad oblique white spot from vein 5 to near apex, fol¬ 
lowed by fuscous spots; termen mottled fuscous and wood brown; 
a marginal fine dark line, somewhat lunular. Hind wing white, the 
termen drab; the hairs on inner margin whitish buff; cilia white. 
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Expanse 28 mm. 

, SaJtiiat. —^Venadio, Sinaloa, Mexico. 

Tyfe.~C&%. No. 33336, U.S.N.M. 

The species is close to D. mirotata Harvey and may prove to be 
the same species when more material is examined. ,: 


DISPHRAGIS PSAI.MOIDA. new seoekB 


—Head and body dull green; tufts on metathorax and base 
of abdomen dorsally mottled yrith bone brown. Foire wing bujffy 
olive, the lines fine, fuscous; a double subbasal fine on costa; ant^- 
medial line lunulai, slightly ontcmwed; a faint line on discocellular; 
postmedial line outwardly edged with white on costa, wavy to yejn^ 
5, then crenulate, followed by a double series of black points on vein^, 
with white points between them from vein 8 to vein 3, connected bj^ 
a very faint crenulate line; the veins from cell to termen blaob.. 
Hind wing whitish, the inner margin buffy brown, expanding at an^ 
angle; costal margin broadly buflEy olive with a double fuscous posib- 
medial line, and a subterminal line, preceded by a whitish shade; aj 
terminal brown line and short dark streak on tips of veins; cilia 
tipped with white. , , 

Expanse 29 mm. 

EaMtai. —Venezuela. : i , 

Ty^6. —Cat. No. 33337,U.S.N.M. , , 


HEMIPECTEROS TEPPEaHS^A, Aew etp^cies 


Male. —^Palpi: Second joint fuscous fringed with white; third joint 
wood brown tipped with white. Head, collar, thorax, and abdonaen 
above mouse gray mottled with white and benzo brown, the latter 
color chiefly on collar; abdomen below white. Fore wing white irro- 
rated with mouse gray, deep mouse gray, and fuscous; some black 
scales from base of costa form an indistinct outbent line; antemedial 
and postmedial lines, also a lunule on discocellular, fine, black, all 
filled in with ochraceous buff, the antemedial line vertical, sinuous, 
the postmedial outbent along vein 8, almost vertical to vein 3, then 
incurved, followed by a paraDel dark smoky line outangled above 
vein 6; terminal space suffused with drab; a fine black marginal line^ 
wavy and incurved to vein 4, then broken and lunular; cilia mottled 
white and chestnut brown. Hind wing white; a narrow light drab 
shade at apex; a terminal fuscous lunule at anal angle, surmounted 
by a brown shade; the veins terminally finely brown. 

Expanse 47 mm, 

EalUaf, —^Teffe, Amazons. i 

3Vpe.—Gat. No. 33338, U.S.N.M. / /1 

From the Dognin collection. 

This species is allied to H. arthemis Schaus. 
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‘ ^ MAX.QCAMEA MEDOJWIMOCA, new^ipecies 

y^iMah ,—^Palpi fuscous fringed with light huffy drab. Head white, 
0 iJlar light ochraeeous buff, the hairs posteriorly tipped with white. 
®iLorax fuscous blank, the tegulae chiefly white mottled with some 
hairs. Abdomen above ecru drab, underneath huffish. Fore 
iftig light grayish olive; an oblique, irregular, and broken black 
^liteak from base of costa to vein 1 near antemedial line; a double 
^^bbasal dark line on costa; antemedial line, fine, double, both black 
^ costa and inner margin, the inner line faint grayish olive, the outer 
distinct, black, inangled on subcostal and median, outcurved 
Meoll, and from above fold to vein 1; a fuscous spot at lower angle 
oi cell; reniform outlined by black, a dark line on costa above it; 
postmedial line fine black, lunular on costa, outbent and sharply 
angled, incurved to vein 4, then inbent and incurved on each inter¬ 
space to inner margin; three black spots on costa toward apex; 
subterminal diffuse black spots, oblique and connected from veins 8 
io 6, inset from 5 to 4, outset just below 4, inset below 3, with a 
^ort black streak on inner margin at tornus. A fine marginal black 
She, parallel with termen from costa to vein 4, then wavy to tornus. 
Hind wing smoky benzo brown, the cilia white. Wings below hair 
brown. Fore wing with costa narrowly white and four black spots 
toward apex; whitish terminal sti’eaks on interspaces. Hind wing 
with termen narrowly white. 

Expanse 40 mm. 

Sdbitat .—French Guiana. 

Type, —Cat. No. 33339, U.S.N.M, 

From the Dognin collection. ' ’ 

3MEALOCAMPA MAM3MERTA, nev species 

above,* fringe white mottled with some black 
p^K.: Head, xjoUar, and thorax: white mottled with some fuscous 
kaks, forming a transverse line on vertex and on collar. Abdomen 
above drab; the last two segments white irrorated with drab; under¬ 
neath white. Fore wing white, the basal half with some hair brown 
irrorations; an ovate black line from near base of inner margin, 
curved to median, then outcurved to inner margin limited by the 
double medial line, the space inclosed deep mouse gray crossed by a 
dark mouse gray curved line; a fine black subbasal line; a fine double 
antemedial benzo brown line on costa; the double medial line fine, 
fuscous, outangled on costa, outcurved on cell; discocellular spot 
large outlined by black, filled in with whitish and buffy brown, the 
space before it narrowly, broadly beyond it to postmediai line suffused 
with wood brown, and crossed close beyond cell by an outcurved snuff 
brown line to just below vein 2; postmediai line fine, double, fuscous 
black slightly outcurved, below vein 3 slightly sinuous and inbent; 
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terminal space whitish irxorated with drab; sub terminal line white, 
ontcurved below costa, incurved opposite cell, expanding into a white 
spot between veins 3 and 4; a fine marginal black line, lunular fr^ 
vein 4 to tomus; cilia white with some dark mottling. Hind wfcg' 
white, somewhat suffusd with drab on inner margin and terminal 
along veins; cilia white. Hind wing below white; some hau broTjsjo 
scales modially on fringe of costa. 

Expanse 42 mm. 

ffoMtat- —Hyutanahan, Rio PoruSj Brazil 
Type.-^JjK CamegM Museumi Pittsburgh. i 
Farai(ype.—C»tt. No. 33340, 1 ]F.S.N.Mj 
N ear MsS^arnfa luiiida Bognin. 

MAnOCXMPA RANDAnTA,nev gpeeiet 

Male. —^Pa]^i fuscous black above, the cilia mottled ialleuj; 
carob brown. Head, collar, and thorax mottled carob bjp^sro. 
white. Abdomen above benzo brown, underneath pale ochraceo^ 
buff. Pore wing: Base mottled brown and light buff limited byja 
double carob brown line filled in wi<h light buff, outcurved and 
iuangl^d on median; antemedial space fuscous from costa to just 
below median, with a few whitish scales, then to inner margin thickly 
irrorated with white Hmited by a double fuscous line filled in with 
cinnamon buff, outbent from costa, curved and narrower )>elow 
to middle of inner margin, and with white points on me4ia% fcM, 
and vein 1; medial and outer space buflfy brown irrorated with pwk- 
ish buff; reniform pinkish buff with two carob brown points; 
dial line defined by absence of irrorations excurved from costa ahifSt 
discoceHular and inbent from vein 4 to middle of inner maigin crossed 
by fuscous streaks on veins; postmedial line fine, double, snuff brown, 
wavy to vein 4, then parallel to termen, with black points on veins, 
followed and preceded by white irrorations on veins; veins beyond 
mostly fuscous with some white scaling; a sub terminal and a mar¬ 
ginal snuff brown diffuse shade defined by the pale irroration from 
vein 7 to vein 3; a terminal carob brown line, inwardly edged from 
vein 3 to tomus with light ochraceous buff; cilia with dark spots at 
veins. Hind wing deep brownish drab; cilia naples yellow tipped 
with white. Fore wing below deep brownish drab; light buff spots 
on costa toward apex; cilia whitish buff tipped with brownish drab 
and divided by dark streaks at veins. Hind wing below: Base, inner 
margin broadly, termen narrowly and cilia light buff; outer space 
deep brownish drab becoming narrow at anal argle. 

Expanse 40 mm. 

Habiic^. —^Ineaohaca, Bolivia. Ux'J 

Cat. No. 33341, U.S.N.M. d 

Allied to M. omaita Dognin and M. sorex Schaus. 
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KEW SfOa®® W’THB KA.SIW fSEECBIDA®-r-SOHAtTS 
: MAX«Oi0J^irA> B3^0|7il0Wv mw sgedes 

i0§e .—Palpi Watek witk a few gmyish hairs ip fringe. Head, collar, 
aia#tfe»rax ftiseous, the metathoracic tufts mnttled with ochraceous 
tasW(y. Abdomen above cinnamon brown, underneath light bujBf. 
MSiiiwing fuscous suffused with hair brown; base ochraceous tawny, 
ifew|$ter edge indentate on median vein; antemedial line light browa- 
iii||p.ve, fody edged with black, slightly outcurved and lunular; a 
riMi# bi^y olive spot on discocellular containing a few dark scales; 
ledial line crenulate outwardly edged with light browmsh olive 
er^aces, followed by white points on veins between black points; 
lllij^fermmsl space brownish olive, the veins black; a subterminal 
flwkis shade from apex to vein 4; a terminal black line preceded by 
Ijgiitjbrownish olive spots on interspaces; cilia brownish olive with 
fusees lines at veins. Hind wing fuscous brown, somewhat paler at 
baas; a fine medial dark line, defined by slightly paler shading; a black 
midw white spot at anal angle; cilia huffy brown. Fore wing below 
du^y drab with some whitish shading on costa to apex. Hi n d wing 
below from within cell to inner margin at anal angle light buff, other- 
wfee dusky drab; cilia light buff, 

45 mm. 


\> MaMtat. —^Avangarez, Costa Rica. 
> * —Cat. NOj53342, U.S.N.M. 

Allied to M. ohscwa Schaus. 


RHUDA PEGEPTA, new species 

M<de .—Body and fore wing above as in B.focda Cramer., Hind 
vWiK light orange ydlo<w, tbfii termeai fuscous black, 4 mm. in width, 
ee^ting a broad black' sitretd^ itoward base before inner margin; cilia 
I .orange tydBow, Fore below dwfc purplish gray, base of 
srt «niai^^, ii»er/inai^ toraus^d a broad streak below 

l and vein 4 to subterminal fine buff yellow; costa on outer half 
wlttte with black spots and fine lines; a fine subterminal whitish line 
preceded by velvety black spots above vein 6 to costa and followed 
by a similar streak above vein 7; terminal triangular yellow spots at 
veins 5-8, below 5 the termen yellow divided by a fine dark line 
between veins 4 and 2. Hind wing below pinard yellow, the marginal 
dark band not so broad as above, projecting very slightly well before 
inner margin; cilia light orange yellow which extends slightly on 

Expanse 55 mm. 

HaMtai. —Colombia. 

Type. —Cat. No. 33343, U.S.N.M. 

The hind wing is more like that of B. tuisa Schaus, the male of 
which is much smaller. 
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GlSARA MBYEBI, new species 

M<de. —Palpi: Basal joints with a lateral hazel line, a blackiiine 
below it and short black fringe above, below fringed with hair brown; 
third joint smooth, buff white, with a small fuscous spot at'tip. 
Head light buff, collar buffy brown behind, darker in front and teaali- 
verse wMtish hairs between the two. Thorax chestnut brown, the tegu- 
lae mottled drab, pale drab gray, and white ;■ lateralwhite tufts onai6t®r 
thorax. Abdom^ above beazo brown; a fuscous white tipped ^®«8al 
tuft at base; anal segment l%ht buff-with a fuscous dorsal spot, the 
long lateral tufts warm buffj^unideffntia'thi'ltght.h^feh drab, libre 
wing: Base drab gray crossed'by a thick hair brown hmular.lhBe^ 
limited by a double fuscons subbasal line; costal margm^and cell 
benzo brown, the costal edge and a streak below subcostal slate'' 
the veins slate ocdor with short black streaks, and white sta:@S!l|?i^ 
t^uninal space; an antemedial natal brown double line, irr^ihanii^ 
partly broken; medial area below cell to inner margin sufficed 
slate gray; a natal brown medial curved line in cell, inwardly elged 
with cicaiamon; a faint cinnamon line on disco^ular; postmedial 
line outcurved on costa, then inbent, double, finmy wavy, fuscous; 
a large cream white space at tomus to vein 4 with a small subterminal 
white spot above it, the upper edge dowhouEved,to vein 3, inbent 
along 3 and irregularly curved to close'to'tcmu^^eae: black pt^ts 
on veins; subterminal dark spots toward <K)sts;.<mfUE^ndlbla(l£{]jdia^ 
partly irrorated with white from v^in 7 to, vein 4, below 4 ‘some weiy 
small black lunules. Hind wing benzo Wown, the outer ma|^n 
broadly fuscoiis, narrowing to anal angte; <alia wlnte 
with benzo brown. Fore wing below hair brown, th&'OOSta,;t0iteN' 
nally whitish with dark irrorations; terminal white patches on infers 
spaces; marginal black points or lunules; base of cilia partly white. 
Hind wing below hair brown, the cell and below it to inner margin 
buff white; cilia white which extends on termen. 

Expanse 56 mm. 

EaMtat. —St. Laurent, French Guiana. 

Type. —Cat. No. 33344, U.S.N.M. 

Type collected by Barnes and Schaus; other specimens in Dogcdn 
collection. 

Near G. procne Schaus, differs in color, detail of markings, and the 
very different underside. 

Named in honor of Mr. Eugene Meyer, a contributor to the Dog- 
nin fimd. 

GISABA BBEWSTBRI, new species 

M<de. —Similar to Q. proems Schaus =/SumJana Druce well figut^ 
■ in the Biologia. (Pi. 92, fig. 13.) Differs in having the hind Wii^ 
white, the veins irrorated with benzo brown, more thickly on termenl 
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Eisilanse 57 mm. 

■ —San Jose, Oosta B.ica~ 

2^e.—Cat. No. 33346, U,S.N.M. 

Na*aed in honor of Mr. F. F. Brewster, a subscriber to the Dognin 

GISARA BRAtJNI, new species 

—Palpi: Basal joints ora;nge cinnamon, the third wood brown 
lahoapiS light buff below. Head and collar orange cinnamon. Thorax 
orange cinnamon edged with white; tegulae pale drab gray 
with %ht drab and light cinnamon drab; the shoulders 
Abdomen above fuscous, usually with a huffish dcffsal line; 
.feasaWorsal tuft black mottled with bluish gray scales; anal hairs 
l^t huff and orange ciimamon. Fore, wing mostly chestnut brown; 
costa narrowly ciimamon brown on outer half, becoming paler at 
apex^ four light buff points on costa before apex; inner margin from 
below cell and obliquely below fold to postmedial line irrorated'with 
silvery white and pale gray scales; base with some fuscous irrora- 
tlons; a faint dark subbasal line; antemedial line double, fuscous 
andj$innamon bil^pi, outcurved in cell, mangled below cell, vertical 
behw fold; a pc^tmedial lunulate, dentate, indistinct line; subter- 
:|s|ll[^bne double, outcurved below costa, faintly darker than ground 
then fuscous, somewhat, lunular, very sKghtly inbent; a large 
terminal white spulfce from tomus frequently suffused with olive buff 
on t^rmen, its inner edge incurved from vein 3 to vein I, above 3 
extended as a subterminal curved line to vein 6, very narrow between 
veins 5 and 6; marginal ormige cinnamon lunules, outwardly hlaok 
froflt| vein 7 to vein 3, below which are fuscous lines on interspsac^. 

wing huffy b^wm suffused with fuscous, faintly paler ^ ba^ 
cal^toottled wood end jl>uff, tipped with white. Wmgs b^w 

hair brown; a fuscope mediql lipq; interspaces darker,sut:^r- 
Imrei Wiug with oosta buff on out^ half also on termep; a 
isu^gmal wavy fuscous line witjh-, black points, and soim oinnami^u 
brown shading on interspaces near cesta; hind wing ^with torpien 
and cUia light buffv . / 

Expanse 60 mm. - ' 

SaMiai .—San Antonio, Colombia. - 

Type.—Cat. No. 33346, U.S.N.M. 

Five males from the Dognin collection. 

j Named in honor of Mr. F. W. Braun, of Los Angles, a generous 
OORtributor to the Dognin fund. 

mSABA MUTCALFI, new qieetes 

Male. —^Palpi: Basal segments sayab brown with a lateral verona 
brbwn line; third joint light buff with a fine lateral fuscous line. 
Head and front of collar pinkish buff, collar behind pale drab gray; 


93733—28 - 3 
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lateral tufts behind eyes and base of antennal tufts sayal l^rown. 
Tegulae mottled drab gray and snuff brown with scattered oinEamon 
and black scales. Abdomen above hair brown; basal dorsal tufts 
mottled black, drab gray, and buflf; anal segment and hairs, also 
underside of abdomen light buff. Fore wing: Costal edge avellane- 
ous with numerous olive brown striae; a medial streak below costa, 
the cell and slightly beyond and below it sayal brown; base t^ ante- 
medial, inner margin to above fold and on interspaces to tern 4 
before outer line vinaceous buff; a double basal dark sinuoufe line; 
antemedial line double, indistinct, vertical, the outer part litoxilar, 
fuscous from cell to inner matgin, followed from costa to loweP angle 
of cell by a fine orange cinnamon sinuous line; a black pomt on 
discofcellular; postmediaJ line faint snuff biown, outbeut onJcosfca, 
lunular dentate, followed by a double dark line, otiteurved, faint 
below ccsta, below vein 7, the inner part lunular, otaiige cinnamon, 
partly spotted with black, the outer part of the line with laiger lfe<&k 
spots between veins 6 and 4; a silvery white space from tonjua to 
vein 6, becoming narrower owing to terminal dark suffusion^-Ae 
iimer edge is incurved to vein 3, then dentate and incurved between 
veins 4 and 6; marginal black and white qaots, reduced to fine lines 
below vein 3; cilia with white points at veins. Hind wing brownish 
fuscous, paler at baSe and on interspae^ near wll; cilia tipped with 
white. Fore wing below hair brown, the ’costaf 'nraxgjn and ‘femOT 
margin to near tomus li^t buff; tettnmial oi-angft eitnUatTnotv ab ^i^ 
on interspaces; the veins from cell black frroTated wit^ 
extending on cilia with white points at veins; the termefr 
on interspaces light buff. Hind wing belbw whitfeh buff, the 0^1^ 
irrorated with hair brown, the termen suffused with hair teowiy 
very broadly; cilia whitish with paired dark spots at veins. 

Expanse, male, 66 nun.; female, 80 mm. 

HaJyiM. —Male from Songo, Bolivia, a female from northeast Peru, 
and a female from Juan Vinas, Costa Eica. 

T^pe.—Cat. No. 33347, U.S.N.M. 

A male and a female from the Dognin collection. 

Named in honor of Senator Jesse H. Metcalf, a generous contributor 
to the Dognin fund. 

BOBIZA IGNATIA, Bew species 

M<de. —Head, collar, and thorax Isabella color; some black scales 
on collar behind, on dorsal edge of tegulae and on metathorax. 
Abdomen above chamois with black sesgmental bands. Fore wing 
above cream buff, with a very faint greenish tinge, the inner ma;^in 
broadly, and outer space beyond postmedial, except on costa suffii^ 
with tawny oHve and cinnamon buff irrorated with black scales, Dapp 
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thickly so medially between fold and vein 1, forming a fuscous streak; 
a short curved basal line af black and cinnamon scales on costa; 
antemedialline formed by some black scales, double on costa, incurved 
to below cell, and outcurved across fold; reniform indicated by cin¬ 
namon buff lines; a postmedial line of black scales outcurved beyond 
cell to vein 2, interrupted and inbent on inner margin, followed by two 
faint series of black scales, barely forming lines; veins beyond cell 
whitish irrorated with black; some white scaling at apex preceded by 
a black streak between veins 7 and 8; shorter sub terminal black 
streaks between veins 5 and 7; some terminal black points; cilia 
white on interspaces. Hind wing white; inner margin %ht buff and 
isabella color, the latter forming a narrow shading on outer margin. 

Expanse 38 mm. 

HaMtat. —^Blumenau, Brazil. 

Type. —Cat. No. 33348, U.S.N.M. 

TALMECA DABUISA^ new q^ies 

Female .—^Palpi bone brown fringed with light buff. Head, collar, 
and thorax deep olive buff. Abdomen above citrine drab, the termi¬ 
nal segments deep olive buff; underside citrine buff with pale seg¬ 
mental lines. Fore wings vinaceous buff with scattered buffy brown 
irrorations; a chartreuse yellow streak below cell and vein 2 to termen; 
a drab shade in base of cell, and a large black spot on discocellular; a 
hair brown streak on vein 4 to outer points, above it a faint greenish 
shade to termen, and similar shades on terminal interspaces; a faint 
basal line on costa; antemedial line punctiform, double, outbent to 
middle of cell, then slightly inbent; faint traces of a postmedial line, 
and a more remote series of points on interspaces, followed by two 
aeries of black points on veins; terminal black spots on interspaces; 
oihk with dark spots at veins. Hind wing drab, the cilia white, 

Ettpense 33 mm. 

—Corozal, Canal Zone. 

Type. —Cat. No. 33349, U.S.N.M. 

TALMECA AGATHOSA, new i^ecies 

MoHe .—Palpi fuscous fringed with pale ochraceous buff. Head, 
collar, and thorax dark ohve buff, the tegulae deep oUve buff. Abdo¬ 
men above chaetura drab, the last two segments and hairs at base 
light ochraceous buff; underneath white. Fore wing pale ochraceous 
buff, the inner margin suffused with dark olive buff; a similar streak 
below median at base, then above median to termen above vein 4; a 
basal and a subbasal russet vinaceous line on costa, the inner ante- 
medial line starting from the basal line; antemedial double deeply 
outbent and outangled in cell, lunular below cell; a small yellowish 
citrine spot on discocellular; a line from costa above cell deeply out- 
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bent below subcostal, double, outcurtred well beyond ceil, i^ular, 
tusset vinaceous, followed by slight similar scaling on inteH^pBces, 
then by a double series of claret brown points on veins witl’^white 
points between them; termen narrowly white preceded by sotUse dark' 
olive bufl dashes on interspaces ; cilia white with claret brown spoints 


on interspaces. Hind wing dark drab, the cilia white. 

Expanse S3 xom. . < 

J3'«^itot.-—Miracema, Bio Euams, Brazil. . ; 

, rpp6.-T-In Carnegie, Museum; Pittsburgh. ■ 

Paraiype. —Gat/Noi 33350, ' w. 


CHADISBA PABAGOBNA, new veeles 


■ M 
tef.. 


Male. —Palpi, head, collar, and thorax mottled prouPs broiSttatod 
white, the white hairs predominating on tegulae; a^fuscoiiiillitch 
medially on thorax; Abdomen above jwoi^’s brown with ^i^er 
segmental bands; undj^^ajih whtt^.^xcept,^al hairs. Pore wdng: 
White scaling at base with a fine black subbasal line; costa at ba^ 
andWediall$^ aveBaneoiie; iir^rated-iliediallj^with white; costa Bl^ohd 
poiWtiedlal fine white irrorated itifch''drab also between basfd a^ 
anteme^bl'ftres where the white ektends into cell;' basal line tibublfe, 
fatcetoV ^iicuttfed to below cell, "then outbent; inher margin lo fold 
and‘fi'Ota basirf' line to torans, siiffused' fighp irtfwifidrl^hHte; 
antette^l line donbkt, fu^otte blaek>''luAfehtf, 
feltowed below vein 2 by a 'white- stPttak,'^e^'li^i6^'^Bei}'^^^^ift 
bi^sWiBSh olive and a similar shade' in ei^ ef cefi;- ' 

Me^dn 'diScocellular outwardly-ed^d by'a-dark l^Mfosai 
an^fed dt vein 4 with white mottling before and beyond it 
medial from subcostal to vein 3; postmedial line fuscous black, 
outbent at costa and broken, crenulate, inset on vein 6, filled in with 
white to vein 3, mbent at vein 4 and vertical to inner margin filled 
in with white from vein 2 to inner margin, followed between veins 5 . 
and 8 by velvety fuscous black streaks, by a small spot below vein 4 
and a larger spot below vein 2; space beyond white to marginal line 
crossed by a diffuse drab shade, narrow from apex, expanding to 
vein 2; marginal fine black, wavy, lunular, outwardly bordered with 
white thickly irrorated with drab to the fine fuscous terminal iine; 
cilia white spotted with drab. Hind wing white, the outer margin 
broadly fuscous, extending narrowly upward at inner margin, partly 
cut above anal angle by a short white line; cilia white. 

Expanse 35 mm. 

Habitat. —^Hyutanahan, Bio Purus, Brazil. 

Type .—^In the Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh. , ' 

Paratype. —Cat. No. 33851, U.S.N.M. ’ 

The species is allied to 0. Jititta Dcgnin. ‘ 
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pH,APJSRA pNIANA,new species 

"Miik .-—Palpi viaaeeotis btiff, with some natal brown scales on 
upper edge. Head, collar, and thorax mottled white, cinnamon drab, 
and btozo brown, the tegulae whitish mottled with light buff and 
with g few fuscous tipped hairs; sublateral white and buff hairs from 
metathorax. Abdomen above whitish, the fourth and fifth segments 
hay'a brown; the basal segments with subdorsal cinnamon hairs; 
anal segment white with some dark scales; underneath whitish. 
Pore wing white with some light cinnamon drab irrorations; costal 
edge on basal third, except the base, brownish drab followed by simi¬ 
lar spots to near apex; an antemedial fuscous black space from sub- 
cost^ to below median vein limited by an irregular dark line, out- 
bent and lunular below fold; a faint medial drab shade; an ill 
defiiwd white lunule on discocellular; a faint drab postmedial diffuse 
line,'followed by a more distinct, very fine outer line, fuscous black, 
lunular between veins 6 and 3, followed from vein 4 to costa by a broad 
deep brownish drab shade, limited by a white, dentate, subterminal 
line; below vein 3 this outer line is inset, lunular to inner margin, fol¬ 
low©^ by a dark incurved line between veins 3 and 2; a drab patch at 
tomus; termen dark from apex to vein 4 with thick marginal black 
lunul^; below vein 4 the termen is white with a marginal black line 
outctrrved at end of veins 3 and 2. Hind wing white, the outec 
margin fuscous, and a short curved black line about it at anal angle. 

Expanse 34 mm. 

EMUat. —^ViLlavicencio, Colombia. 

tWc.—C at. No. 33352, H.S.N.M. .,, 

'two males from the iDognin collection. 

■ ,ii, ^ i ‘ ' t 

'.t^flip^-i^^ilpi^ pheetiiui hro'jM above, below whitish with beUzd 
'Wpioi: hnwations. Head mottled drab and whitish, some fuscous 
haiia <m tufts at antennae. CoEar mostly fuscous; thorax mo^y 
drab and white. Abdomen above drab with some white scaEnjg and 
whitish s^mental lines, underneath whitish buff. Fore wing 'drab; 

' dark mouse gray suffusions in ceU near base and below subcostal to 
postmedial line; benzo brown spots and lines on costa; subbasal and 
antemedial fuscous lines below cefl, the antemedial outbent; some 
lig^ buff hairs at base of inner maigin; no distinct mark on dkco- 
cdt^ar; a faint cinnamon drab postmedial line outcurved around 
cel4 somewhat dentate, at submedian fold downbent fomfing two 
fuscous lunules to inner margin; a more remote fine fuscous black 
line from vein 7, slightly outangled at vein 6, vertical to vein 4, and 
lunular inbent to inner margin, foEowed above vein 2 by a fuscous 
black streak, above vein 3 a shorter simEar streak outset, and smaU 
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spots above other veins to vein 8, all followed by a faint whitish 
sub terminal wavy shade; a fine fuscous black lunular margina|,^e. 
Hind wing white the costal and outer margin hair brown, ^.^'ore 
wing below largely white with brownish suffusions on costajj^ half. 
Hind wing below white; a short benzo brown shade from costjk close 
to apex, 

Expanse 38 mm. 

Habitat, —Teffe, Amazons. 

Type, —Cat. No. 33353, U.S.N.M. 

Prom the Dognin collection, 

CHAIHSEA BZRANA, new spcc%6a ¥ 

Female ,—Palpi chestnut, the fringe partly tipped with \|hite. 
Head, collar, and thorax deep brownish drab mottled with ^fcte. 
Abdomen above drab with paler segmental lines; underneath ffiOul 
buff. Pore wing buffy brown; costa to postmedial line, inner 
to fold, and terminal area irrorated with white; some white scMii^ 
at base; a short outbent black line from base below cell; a ^ort 
fuscous streak in cell near base, and a longer streak below cell to 
antemedi^, this line faintly darker, double, filled in with white, 
interrupted in cell, lunular below fold; a faint darker line from posta 
to disOoceHtilar on which are two small' black spote; postmedid: line 
darker,' double, slightly outcurved, well beyond cell; a subtei^PTOal 
hair browi shade, outwardly edged with whitish, below vein 
white, expanding from vein 3 to tomus; white epbt^ at terfip^ on 
interspaces, leaving a narrow dark terininal. line; cilia white yith 
brown spots at veins. Hind wing whitish suffused with avellalhlous, 
the veins dark; outer margin broadly dark drab, fuscgus'and 
excurved above at anal angle, with white above it divided by an 
excurved white line. Hind wing below with the costa dark dra]^ to 
near base. 

-r-i 

Expanse 41 mm. 

Habitat .—Nova Olinda, Kio Purus, Brazil. ^ 

Type .—In Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh. . , 

Paroitype. —Cat. No. 33354, U.S.N.M. 

AUied to CAadisru Dognih. il 

CHADISRA GSXSA, new ^»ecies ^ ^, 

Male, —Palpi, head, collar, and mesothorax mottled white and hiffy 
brown, the palpi buffy brown above. Metathorax mottled white 
fuscous. Abdomen above mouse gray, some cinnamon hairs at bai^; 
anal segment and hairs mostly white; underneath white irrorallfl 
Mth buffy brown, very thickly on basal half. Pore wing white lar^^ 
irrorated with buffy brown, less so on terminal area, some Icmg i^^ 
scales near base in and below cell; faint, fine, dark basal and subbiM 
lines; antemedial line fine, approximated to medial, thicker on costa 
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wiA some fuscous scales, the antemedial defined on inner side by 
deafer white, followed by a few black scales on median vein and fold, 
the medial line somewhat outbent, not reaching inner margin; a clear 
white spot on discocellular; postmedial line fine, fuscous black, lunu- 
lar, at vein 2 slightly inset and vertical with smaller lunules, followed 
from costa to inner maa^in by a broad wood brown shade with small 
fusoeus spots on outer edge above and below submedian fold; subter- 
minal diffuse brownish shading; a marginal black line, straight from 
!^@»w apex to vein 3, then slightly lundar wavy. Hind wing white, 
^ tips of veins and termen narrowly wood brown. 

Sxpanse 36 mm. 

Habitai. —Songo, Bolivia. 

Type.—C&t. No. 33355, U.S.N.M. 

A male and female from the Dognin collection. 

This species is allied to G. tenuis Schaus and 0. ImAa Schaus. 

CHADISRA EMETERIA^ new spedes 

Male .—Palpi fuscous black above, underneath white irrorated with 
fuscous. ons brownish drab thickly mottled with white hairs; a 
fuseous black line between antennae; vertex and collar ciimamon 
birown, the latter edged laterally and behind with fuscous tipped with 
white; thorax drab, the tegulae white irrorated with fuscous. Abdo¬ 
men above drab, the anal segment and hairs mottled benzo brown 
and white; underneath white. Pore wing silvery white thinly irro¬ 
rated with drab, the lines fuscous; a broken basal line; subbasal line 
double, inbent on costa, outset in cell, diverging below cell, the jnPer 
part incurved, crossing a buff yeEow spot below fold, the outer part, 
ot^urved approximating the ant^edifd line; antemtHiial Une double, 
ipW|y-i»#avyi»lii^tly outerur^d, filled in with benzo brbwn frtan bell 
outwardly edged with buff yellow above fold, and 
'S^bw fold to iimer maifih’by'two ’mai^ yeflow lunules; a buff yel- 
Icf# meso^^i at end of edl, partly edged with benzo brown, part'of a 
fime from c(^ta which approximates the antemedial line at fold and 
edges the two yellow lunules, crossing buff ydlow spots below veins 
3 and 2; postmedial Hue indentate on costa, outangled at vein 6, 
double from vein 6 to vein 3, filled in with buff yellow above veins 6 
and 4; a narrow space before the postmedial on inner margin benzo 
Iwown, also the tornal area; from below vein 2 the postmedial is out¬ 
wardly bordered with white, partly suffused with maize yellow; a 
subtenmnal series of black streaks and spots on interspaces very 
small between veins 4 and 5; a marginal wavy black line; terminal 
black points at veins; cilia white with paired drab spots at veins. 
Hind wing white, the outer margin broadly benzo brown; some dark 
scaling near inner margin above anal angle; a partly double small 
angled black line at anal angle. 
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Expanse 36 mm. #= 

EnyiM .—Nova Olinda, Hjutanahan, Rio Purus, Brazil, |t 

Type .—In Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh. t t. 

. Paraiype. —Cat- No. 33366, XJ.S.N.M. 4! 

Allied to Ohadisra extrmea Schaus, which is darker and has none 
of the buff yellow markings on fore wing. i ^ 


MEBAGISA SALVINA, new i^edes 




Male. —Palpi, black fringed with white and huffy brown h^s- 
Head, collar, and front of thorax niottled white and buff brown, 
thorax otherwise and tegulae mostly white; from metathorax la|iBr- 
ally and behind light buff tufts. Abdomen above drab with fffbat 
white segmental lines, the base with cinnamon scaling, the anal Ipg- 
ments white with a few dark scales; underneath li^t buff. ;]^re 
•wing white ierorated with wood brown, the costal edge light hu% a 
subbasal massicot yellow line, inbent outwardly edged with a&y 
brown scales; antemedial and outer lines double, buffy brown filM 
in with massicot yellow, the former outset in cell, faintly outbtent 
below cell; a dark medial line from costa to median vein, its o'^ter 
edge with a massicot yellow line on discocellular; postmedial hne 
very fine wood brown, lunular, incurved opposite cell and below veia 3; 
outmrline lunular, incurved from costa, outset between veins 4 and 3, 
then again incurved; fuscous inarginal semicurved'lines, and fusipus 
terminal spots, fcnminga line toward apex. Hind Wing drab^ filte 
inner margin cream buff; cilia white. ^ 

Expanse 54 mm. i 

HaMtai. —Cayuga, Guatemala. 

Type.—Cat. No. 33357, U.S.N.M. 

Allied to M, paUescens Schaus and M. doacina Dognin, but wot 
so white. 


MEBAGISA YE3TARA, new species 


Made .—Palpi black above, not reaching tips; fringe white withw 
few dark hairs. Head, collar, and thorax mottled with white awd 
fuscous hairs; a transverse fuscous line on collar; metathorax wife 
warm briff hairs. Abdomen above cinnamon on two basal segments, 
then wood brown overlaid with deep olive buff hairs, the last two 
s^ments white irrorated with black; underneath warm buff. Foie 
wing silvery white irrorated with buffy brown, the subcostal veiiS 
from cell, and vein 1 tinged with olive buff; the antemedial and out# 
lines black, double, fiUed in with deep olive buff, also the subbasSl 
line on costa, subbasal line double on costa, inbent, single, excurve^ 
and outbent below cell; antemedial line inbent on costa, outset m 
cell, lunular and outbent below cell to inner margin; a white spotse|| 
discocellular with a black and warm buff line, above it on costa# 
faint dark outbent line; postmedial line very fine, lunular dentate; 
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darfc olive buff, outourved from costSj slightly incurved from below 
vem 3; outer line double and inbent from costa to vein 3, then single; 
obique, curved, black marginal streaks on interspaces; terminal black 
spots. Hind wing hair brown, the inner margin broadly warm buff; 
a^postmedial fuscous line, outangled on inner margin; traces of a sub- 
terminal line, well marked at anal angle; cilia white. Fore wing 
b^w deep quaker drab, the margins maize yellow. Hind wing below 
maize ydiow, suffused below costa and subterminally with deep 
^paker drab. 

.Hxpanse 63 inm. 

Mahitat .—^Buena Vista, Colombia. 

Type.—Cat. No. 33358, U.S.N.M. 

MERAGISA SIMEONA, new species 

Male .—Antenna with the fascicles more developed than in any 
other species of the genus. Palpi chestnut brown fringed with drab 
gray. Head and collar mottled white and chestnut brown. Thorax 
and tegulae pale smoky gray with a few drab hairs. Abdomen above 
hair brown; some cinnamon scaling at base; anal segment white irro- 
rjMjod with hair brown; underside light buff. Fore wing white; base 
just below cell and middle area irrorated with wood brown; some 
black scales form an indistinct subbasal line; an antemedial chestnut 
brown line, double, thick, finely dentate, outbent to median vein, then 
fainter, lunular, vertical to vein 1 and outbent on inner margin; inner 
margin from near base to outer line broadly suffused wilh light cin¬ 
namon drab; discocelluiar with a fine fuscous line edged with white; 
ppstmedial line extremely faint, light cinnanaon drab, outeurvied 
ai|>und qell; outer line fuscous lunular, inbent froip costa to v^ 4 
l^ wed .by orange cinpanatm spots, s%ht^y outset below vein 4 mid 
wil^,only ilaint tracer of,«orange dnnamon beyond; a 
dfi^ynujved blaojk,lipe,rPartlycut by veins <ax termen; cilia 
^pbe.,: .l?md,yio.g %ab, the inner margin light buff; cilia white. 

Hxpanse 45 mm.. . 

HaSito#.—Monte Tolima, Quindiu, Colombia. 

Type, —Cat. No. 33359, U.S.N.M. 

Two males and a female from the Dognin collection. 

MEKAGISA BOTHYMIA,»w apeeles 

Male .—Palpi fuscous with a few white hairs in fringe. Head, col¬ 
lar, and thorax mottled paUid neutral gray and army brown, the lat¬ 
ter forming a conspicuous dorsal patch bn collar and front of. thorax; 
light buff lateral tufts from metathorax. Abdomen above suffused 
with cinnamon on basal segment, the following segments hair brown, 
the last two segments white irrorated with hair brown; underside 
light buff. Fore wing white rather thickly irrorated with drab; 
costa grayish olive at base; a wavy subbasal fuscous line with some 
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warm buff scales on costa and just below cell. Antemedial iSne 
double, benzo brown, inangled on subcostal, below cell fainter sligliily 
outbent to inner margin; a white and fine dark line on discocelli^r, 
and a small outbent line above it on costa; a double outbent post- 
medial line on costa, then inbent and hardly traceable; outer K#ie 
double, hair brown, inbent forming a single lunule from vein 6 to win 
4, inset at vein 3 and excurved to inner margin; marginal line fuscous, 
broken, well edged on inner side with white; a terminal punctiforan 
line; cilia white. Hind wing dark drab; inner margin broadly warn 
buff crossed by a dark curved line above anal angle; cilia white. ' 
Expanse 51 mm. 

Ealitat .—Santo Domingo, Peru. 

Type.—C&t. No. 33360, U.S.N.M. 

A male from the Dognin collection. 


Differs in color and its white cilia from the allied species M. s- 
marginafa Schaus and M. innoxia Schaus. 


MEBAGISA MOCHOSEMA, new q>ectee 


JfosZe,—Palpi fuscous, the fringe terminally mottled light grayish 
olive and cinnamon drab. Head, collar, and tegulae dorsally mot¬ 
tled light grajish olive and benzo broWn, the tegulae otherwise 
mottled olive buff and white. Abdomen above hair brown, the 
base pinkish cinnamon overlaid with light buff hairs; terminal seg¬ 
ment irrorated with white and fuscous; underneath warm biiff. 
Pore wing deep olive buff irrorated with fuscous scales, the markiiigs 
chiefly fuscous; edge of costa at base wann buff; a basal point beldW 
cell; a double subbasal line, consisting below cell of a few fuscotrS 
scales, followed by a patch on costa; antemedial line double, verfi- 
cal, interrupted by veins, closely followed by a double medial line, 
the outer part macular to fold, then outbent lunular; a faint white 
line on discocellular with a few black scales on outer edge; postme- 
dial line fine, dusky, faintly outcmved, and incurved below cell; outeSr 
line from costa near apex, double, lunular, somewhat incurved to 
vein 3, then more so to inner margin, filled m with dark olive buff 
from vein 6 to costa, and between veins 2 and 3; a faint irregular 
subterminal shade; a marginal natal brown line, inwardly edged 
with white, vertical from costa to vein 6, inset and vertical wavy to 
vein 2, again inset forming oblique lines; termen mottled with whit¬ 
ish; a terminal natal brown line; cilia tipped with white. Hind 
wing army brown; a double dark curved line above anal angle, 
defined by whitish; a darker terminal line; cilia white. 

Expanse 41 mm. 

EaMtai. —^Teffe, Amazons, 
r^e.—Cat. No. 33361, U.S.N.M. 

Two males from the Dognin collection. 
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ti MERAGISA POtYCARPA, new species 

Male .—^Palpi fuscous above edged laterally with army brown, the 
filtoge white. Frons mottled white, fuscous and cinnamon. Vertex 
white and fuscous with an angled fuscous line in front. Collar 
white and fuscous crossed by a fuscous line and edged with fuscous 
beMnd. Thorax white and fuscous. Abdomen above light drab; 
underneath buff white. Fore wing whitish thickly irrorated and 
AtOttled Vith buffy brown producing a darker shade toward apex; a 
rihe basal black line from costa to cell; a double fuscous subbasal 
line, outbent on costa, inbent in cell, slightly outcurved below cell, 
followed from fold to vein 1 by a dusky neutral gray spot; anteme- 
dial line double benzo brown, outcurved, lunular; a short black line 
on discocellular; postmedial line, double, benzo brown, lunular den¬ 
tate, the inner part fuscous between veins 5 and 2, with long projecting 
points on veins, almost reaching the marginal line, this latter consist¬ 
ing of small black spots toward apex, below vein 6 of* small black 
lunules; terminal black points on interspaces, and short lines on tips 
of veins; cilia mottled white and ciimamon drab. Hind wing buflBsh 
drab, broadly benzo brown on outer margin; cilia white. 

Female .—Fore wing with fewer dark mottlings, but the dark shade 
beyond cell toward apex, partly fuscous, the postmedial line between 
veins 2 and 3 heavily marked. 

Expanse, male, 34 mm.; female, 35 mm. 

Habitat. —^Hyutanahan, Kio Purus, Brazil. 

Type .—In Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh. 

Paratype. —Cat. No. 33362, U.S.NlM. 

Closely allied to M. arenosa Sohaus. 

V : ' B0GOMA, new geniis 

short fascides of hairs at base, then 
to ftdpi slightly upturned, long, the esoond joint 

seated, the third smooth. Legs smooth, the mid tibia with a 
long and a short terminal spur, the hind tibia with two pairs of long 
spurs, the outer terminal spur short. Fore wing long and rather 
narrow, the termen somewhat crenulate; vein 2 from beyond middle of 
cell; 3 and 4 from lower angle; 5 from middle of discocellular; areole 
short originating at end of cell; 6 from upper angle; 7, 8 and 9,10 from 
end of areole; 11 free. Hind wing; Costa straight; apex rounded; 
termen somewhat obtuse below vein 2 to anal angle; ceE half the 
length of wing; vein 2 well before lower angle; 4 and 5 from lower 
angle; 6 and 7 from upper angle; 8 diverging from cell before middle. 

Genotype.—Dugonia eliera, new species. 

DUGONIA EI.IERA. new secies 

Female .—Palpi mikado brown irrorated with white. Head and 
neck mottled cinnamon and white. Collar and thorax mikado brown. 
Abdomen above fuscous, the anal hairs white; xmderneath white 
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irrorated with aveUaneous. Fore wing chestnut brown; a postmedltl 
aad an outer double series of small fuscous black spots; an obliqho 
sayal brown shade from cell to apex; orange cinnamon mottlings (|a 
innftr margin, expanding at tornus to between veins 2 and 3, where it 
is inwardly preceded by a trigonate white spot and a white streak abow^ 
it to termen; some orange cinnamon below and above vein 4 at toll¬ 
men; traces of subterminal white lunules from vein 5 to vein Jj. 
Hind wing verona brown; orange cinnamon and white mottling along 
inner margin, on which are verona brown spots. Cilia on both 
wings partly white. Wings below dresden brown. , 


Expanse 30 mm. • 

HtMiai .—^French Guiana. I- 

Cat. No. 33363, U.S.N.M. o 

IVoin the Dognin collection. 

. . EUXOOA AMATUBA, new species . q 


MiZe.-^Palpi white mottled with buffy brown. Head, collar, aJi^ 
thorax white irrorated with tawny, densely so on edge of collar, an# 
on edge of teguiae. Abdomen above cinnamon drab, the base, an^ 
hairs, and underside white. Fore wing; Base, cell and medial area 
paUid mouse gray irrorated with fuscous which form a double sub- 
basal sinuous line; an antemediai and medial line, diverging below 
cell, with a white spot below them above vein 1; a brownish olive liite 
edged with white on discocellular with projecting lines at each end 
on basal side; a fine, dark, dentate postmedial line, followed by a pale 
mouse gray even line, both outcurved- around cell to-vein 2, then 
excurved to vein 1; the pale, gray line followed by a double series 
of black points on veins with white points between them, these points 
followed by a bister shade diverging from vein 6 to costa and from 
vein 2 to tomus; a large pallid mouse gray spot from veiu 7 to costa 
close to apex; the terminal area broadly and thickly irrorated with 
dark grayish brown crossed by a lunular pallid mouse gray shade,* 
and beyond by a fine similarly colored line sinuous to vein 3 at termen,* 
inset and oblique below veins 3 and 2; cilia natal brown. Hind wing 
fuscous, paler at base; a white streak close to inner margin, expand¬ 
ing toward anal angle with a few natal brown scales; cilia white- 
from apex to below vein 2, then fuscous. Hind wing below fuscous* 
with a laige white space below cell from base not reaching termen. ** 

Expanse 30 mm. 

HaHtai. —Amatura, Amazons. 

Type.—C&t. No. 33364, U.S.N.M. 

A male from the Dognin collection. • 

RIFARGIA HAni’lA* new species 

Female, —^Head, collar, and thorax white, mottled with buffy brown 
on vertex and collar, with black and fuscous on teguiae* Abdomen 
silvery mou^ gray mottled with light brownish olive, and with 
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Itrownish olive segmenifeal Mhes; midemeath white. Fore wing pale 
mouse ^ay, the oosta white irrotrated with aarmy bfowu; base below 
®ell white iirorated with blaek; a subbasal black line mangled below 
cell; autemedial line fine, double, brown, inbent on costa, black and 
slightly outourved to inner margin; a lai^e crescent on diseoeellular, 
eutlmed in black; a fine and very faint double postmedial line slightly 
Jailer than ground color; a subterminal sinuous drab shade double 
fium 'Cesta to vein 4; a marginal black line parallel with termen, 
lun^r below vein 3 to tomus; termen and cilia white iwor 
eated with black. Hind wing white; a narrow ternainal hair brown 
Sisde, its edge outwardly wavy; cilia white. 

Expanse 35 mm. 

. Habitat .—^Port au Prince, Haiti, 

JVpe.—Cat. No. 33365, U.S.N.M. 

Somewhat like R. Hchorda Hampson from the Bahamas, 

BIFARGIA DBMISSA BBIOCA, new fom 

Female .—Differs from the typical form in having the postmedial 
line of fore wing followed by a continuous well-defined black fasciai, 
its outer edge partly dentate. 

Expanse 45 mm. 

Habitat .—^British Guiana. 

Type .—Cat. No. 33366, U.S.N.M, 

BITABGIA AUSCBABIA, new qiecies 

Female .—Palpi fuscous fringed with white and a few bu%’. browp 
hairs. Head, collar, and thorax white thickly mottled^with fus^i^ 
af d (uimitiuon brown hairs an yerte^ collar, and. tegulae. Abdomen 
whJde fmd benno Wwn.; anal hahs white; 

Eom wing white irrmated with Hack,ami he^ 
■^P^i^fd^-^th-^a-yishiolivacm postmedial area;: hpeS( very faint 
%^|Ptjp|inbosta, hair brown; antemedial hue double, mib6at..onppEitf>| 
outeurved across cell to fold, thenkibent; a light buff inciprved .lips 
on diseoeellular, inwardly edged with fuscous; postmedial .line daublfij 
outeurved around cell, with fuscous points or sh<n:t sta-efis on veina, 
followed by two more smes of fuscous points op veins; a marginal 
fuscous line, mostly punctiform inangled on vein 6; calia white with 
benzo brown spots at veins and a few dark hairs otherwise. Bind 
wing white suffused with smoky mouse gray, darker on veins and 
termen; cilia white. 

Expanse 42 mm. 

Habitat .—^Valera, Venezuela. 

Type .—Cat. No. 33367, U.S.N.M. 

Easily distinguished by the punctiform lines on outer half of fore 
wing. 
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RIFARGIA POSSIDA, new species ^ 

Male. —Palpi: First and second joints fuscous fringed with, whit#; 
third joint white with a brown spot. Frons white; vertex mottled 
benzo brown and white. Collar benzo brown with some white hairs, 
laterally white. Thorax white with a few black hairs, the tegulae in 
front dorsally mottled with benzo brown. Abdomen above white 
suffused with drab, the anal hairs mottled with drab hairs; underneath 
white. Fore wing from base to disoocellular and tomus white with a 
few scattered black scales; a subbasal and a double antemedial lunular 
Kne, formed fry thin: black scaling, and between the lines on costa to 
witW cell a quadrate brownish drab spot irrorated with white and 
edged with fuscous black; a fuscous medial line on costa joirdng the 
black line on discoceUular, the latter outwardly upourved to vein 8, 
and dpwnbent to vein 5 at postmedial; odter space beyond discocel- 
lular brownish drab, irrorated with -white on termen, more broadly 
below vein 4; postmedial line double, lunular, fuscous, above vein 6 
diverging; a marginal lunular fuscous line; cilia white mottled with 
drab gray; and with dark spots at veins. Hind wing white; a small 
dark spot at anal angle. 

Expanse 39 mm. 

HaHtai. —Porto Velho, Amazons. 

2)/pe, —Cat. No. 33368, U.S.N.M. 

RIFARGIA EVERTTI, new impedes 

Male. —^Palpi drab with a chestnut, brown line above and a thick 
black lateral line. Head and collar fuscous black; tegulae sayal 
brown; thorax mottled avellaneous, light drab, and buffy brown. 
Abdomen above hair brown basally suffused with orange chmamoh in 
the female; underneath tilleul buff. Fore wing whitish irrorated with 
buffy brown and ochraceous tawny, less so on anterior third of wing; 
an irregular black patch at base of costa entering cell; a double ante- 
medial vertical black line connected with basal patch by a black line 
below Cell, and preceded in cell by a whitish space; renfform vertical, 
narrow, somewhat oval and whitish defined by a fine fuscous line 
edged narrowly with whitish; postmedial line thick, black, very out- 
bent to vein 8, then fine, vertical, somewhat sinuous to yein 3, 
incurved to vein 2 in a line with discoceUular and outbent to inner 
margin, foUowed from below vein 4 to termen and tomus by a dark 
vinaceous brown shade; from postmedial below vein 8 a thick black 
streak upbent to costa at marginal line; marginal line black, almost 
straight to vein 3, then lunular to tomus. Hind wing fuscous; a 
faint postmedial sinuous line, downbent near inner mar^n to anal 
an^e where it is weU defined in black and white. 

Expanse, male, 65 mm.; female, 80 mm. 

Eaitiai .—^French Guiana. 
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Type. —Oat. No. 33369, U.S.N.M. ' 

. From the Dognia coUeotion. 

Named in honor of Mr. Everit Macy, one of the two largest sub¬ 
scribers to the Dognin fund. 

AFILXA VENADIA, new species 

MaU. —Palpi, head, collar, and thorax mottled fuscous, hair brown 
and white. Abdomen above cinnamon, suffused with orange cinna¬ 
mon at base. Fore wing: Base, costal margin, and medial area whit¬ 
ish with a few dark irrorations; antemedial and terminal area light 
cinnamon drab; lines fine, mostly fuscous; basal line outcurved; ante- 
medial line slightly outcurved, inangled on median and vein 1, pre¬ 
ceded by a faint parallel cinnamon-drab line; a fine on discocellular; 
postmedial line double, cinnamon drab, the inner part with fuscous 
scaling on costa and below vein 4, outangled on vein 6, incurved 
opposite ceU, limular below vein 3; sub terminal line broken by veins, 
dentate or lunular on interspaces; a marginal line, inset and irregular 
below vein 4; on medial area the white below cell is partly devoid of 
dark scaling and forms a large spot. Hind wing white suffused with 
light buff; cilia white. 

Expanse, male, 28 mm.; female, 30-39 mm. 

Habitat. —^Venadio, Mexico. 

Type.—C&t. No. 33370, U.S.N.M, 

A long series in the United States National Museum. 

AFnJA PlIBULHA^ new species 

Mah. —^Mottling of head and thorax hair brown and white. Abdo^ 
nmn. aboy^ ^nnamon drab, ,, Far® wing more uniformly gray than in 
4,jtfffsd'^^j^^ linn QUtopryed black, partly double; aDltem6<bal 

» 9jmfit fE(^a|;dnnble, blackj curved on co&ta,.then well inhent, 
lla^i projecting ba^ to subbasal line; postmedial line 
};»:eo^d by a fine, indistinct, disconnected drab line; 
a black line on discocellular; sub terminal line hair brown, inaoular, 
inbent from costa to vein 4, then sinuous; marginal line fuscous, sinu¬ 
ous below vein 4. Hind wing and cilia pure white. 

Expanse 38 mm. 

Habiiat. —^Purulha, Guatemala. 

Type. —Cat. No. 33371, U.S.N.M. 

Two males collected by Barnes and Schaus. 

rUSURA TURNINA,nev qtecies 

Male. —Palpi above cinnamon brown, the long fringe on terminal 
half benzo brown with a few white hairs. Head, collar, and thorax 
cinnamon brown mottled with white hairs. Abdomen above russet 
with dark transverse bands. Fore wing: Costa to near middle 
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prout^s browii; the lines defined' by white scaling between them; 
basal area mostly cinnamon brown crossed by a basal, a double sub- 
basal, and double antemedial prout^s brown lines, all somewhat mac¬ 
ular, being cut by the veins; a fuscous streak on submedian fold to 
postmedial; medial and outer area mostly sayal brown, with white 
irrorations on medial space, also before and beyond postmedial line; 
discocellular spot cinnamon brown edged with white scales; post- 
medial line double, dentate, lunular, cinnamon brown, incurved below 
veih 3; subtenninal shade sayal brown, diffuse, with black streaks 
om. veins, followed by an avellaneous spot on costa; a marginal wavy 
black line. Hind wing benzo brown, the basal half suffused with 
grayish olive. Fore wing below fuscous, the costa and an apical 
spot whitish buff. Hind wing below hair brown, the costa and basal 
suffused with whitish. 

Expanse 39 mm. 

Eahitot ,—^PVench Guiana. 

IVpe.—Cat. No. 33372, U.S.N.M. 

From the Dognin collection. 

LOBEZA PETKOPOIiIA* new iqtecies 

Female .—^Palpi black above, the base and laterally wood brown; 
fringe with a few black hairs. Head, collar, and thorax white mottded 
with black hairs; a black line on frona close to eyes; metathorax 
with some cinnamon medial scaling outwardly e<%ed by a Aort black 
line. Abdomen above white with broad ht^ir brown bands interrupted 
dorsaUy; a dorsal white tuft at base, the last segment white irrorated 
with black. Fore wing white irrorated mth black, more densely 
subterminally; antemedial line fine consisting of black and warm 
buff scales, outcurved to below median then forming two oblique 
curves to beyond middle of inner margin; a small, clear, white spot 
at lower angle of cell; postmedial line fine consisting of black and 
warm buff scales, slightly lunular, incurved opposite cell, well out- 
cmwed between veins 4 and 3, then incuryed followed by a broad 
shade formed by black and warm buff scales; termen narrowly white) 
a terminal black crenulate line expanding at veins; large black spots 
on cilia on interspaces. Hind wing light drab; a darker term&al 
line; costal margin broadly white; cilia white. Hind wing below 
mostly white; a broad medial hair brown line, and similar dusting'on 
interspaces before termen. 

Expanse 85 mm. 

Hdb'iiat. —^Petropolis, Brazil. 

Tyfe. —Cat. No. 33373, U.S.N.M. 

Somewhat like the female of L. Ti/mcamaya Schaus. 
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; 6II.BEBTA, nev apedes 

Male .—Palpi cinnamon brown at base, fuscous above, otbermse 
white. Head and collar white mottled with deep mouse gray and 
sayal brown; thorax grayish white with a few dark hairs. Abdomen 
above cinnamon brown with dorsal white spots, and fine dark seg¬ 
mental lines, the last segment and tips of anal hairs white, the former 
irrorated with fuscous; underneath white banded with mouse gray. 
Fore wing white irrorated with fuscous, very slightly on medial area; 
antemedial line fine, dark, with a few warm buff scales, inset below 
median then outbent to naiddle of inner margin; discocellular mark 
clear white with a dark point at lower angle of cell; postmedial line 
fine, formed by chestnut brown scales, lunulax slightly incurved 
opposite cell and below vein 3 followed by a parallel line of brownish 
dusting; termiual line fine, expanding at veins; no spots at cilia on 
interspaces, only a few dark scales at veins. Hind wing white; a 
faint dark medial line, punctiform on veins; a slight dark postmedial 
shade. 

The female is more thickly irrorated on fore wing with dark scales, 
the lines more pronounced; dark spots on cilia on interspaces; hind 
wing largely suffused with drab on terminal half. 

Expanse, male, 58 mm.; female, 70 mm. 

—St. Jean, Maroni Kiver, French Guiana. 

Type.—Cat. No. 33374, U.S.N.M. 

Three males and two females in the United States National 
Museum. 

Belongs to the L. aglom group. , . 


lANBBZA BniAC49SArA« . < > : ? ‘ w 

; triced' 'twfch' white. 'Frons white) I'ater- 

' iFortes; and ;tegulae white with a few bladkscii^eis; 
wMte and the'antbirior'edge darob’’bhd'Wn. 

Mi^a^mrax^ ntottled bladk, oraoige t ferf.- aaod white. Abdomen above 
white with mouse gray segmental lines;; underside light buff. Ibre 
wing white thinly irrorated with black scales; antemedial line fipe 
orange buff with black irrorations, irregularly outcurved to below cell, 
then out bent to the medial line near inner margin; a small annulus 
on discocellular closely followed by the fine vertical medial shacte 
which^Jis dentate on its outer edge. Postnaedial line fuscous black, 
consisting of lunules, outbent on costa, then slightly inbent to vein 3 
and vertical preceded by a clearer white space, and followed by a 
parallel line mottled with ochraceous orange, broadly irrorated beyond 
with fuscous and ochraceous orange scales to the faint whitish sub- 
terminal shade; a marginal black lunular line cut at tips of veins; 
cilia white with small fuscous spots on interspaces. Hind wing white 
93733—28-1 
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suffused with, hair brown in cell and interspaces; veins and a medial 
line hair brown; inner margin huffish. Wings below white. 

Expanse, male, 60 mm.; female, 83 mm. 

Ealniai .—Rio Hiiacamaya, Peru. 

2Vpc-—Cat. No. 33375, U.S.N.M. 

LOBEZA MAKONIA, new species 

Male ,—^Palpi carob brown fringed with white. Head, collar, and 
thorax white, the collar with some wood brown motthng, the tegulae 
with a few mouse gray hairs. Abdomen above brownish drab with 
white segmental lines' and white hairs dorsally; underneath white, 
i'ore wing wliite thinly irrorated with black and drab scales, leaving 
a clear white space before the postmedial line; antemedial line fine, 
double on costa, consisting of a few black and ochraceous orange 
scales, inset below median and outbent to medial line on inner mar¬ 
gin, the latter very faint, outwardly dentate with ochraceous orapge 
scaling from fold to inner margin; a fuscous line on discocellular; 
postmedial line double, lunular, the inner part fuscous, the outer part 
paler, outbent on costa, incurved from vein 8 to vein 3, a deeper 
curve between veins 3 and 2, then vertical, lunular dentate; a broad 
subterminal diffuse white space, due to absence of irrorations; a fine 
marginal limular dark line; cilia white; small spots on interspaces. 
Hind wing light drab brown, the costal margin white; cilia white. 
Wings below white; a fine indistinct medial line on hind wing. The 
female has the underside of wings light drab. 

Expanse, male, 68 mm.; female, 85 mm. 

St. Jean Maroni, French Guiana. 

Cat. No. 33376, U.S.N.M. 

Two males and three females in the United States National 
Museum. 

The male type from the Dognin collection. 

LOBEZA VENICA, new species 

Mde .—Palpi black, the fringe white with a few black hairs; a lat¬ 
eral brownish line on second joint. Frons white; vertex white and 
gray. Collar and thorax mottled white, with underlying wood brown 
and light buff hairs. Abdomen above dull snuff brown with light 
pinkish cinnamon segmental lines; anal hairs and underside whitish. 
Fore wing white, thinly irrorated with fuscous; antemedial line dou¬ 
ble, fuscous, outbent to median, inset below, outbent to vein 1‘and 
curved on inner margin; discocellular white; medial line faint, out¬ 
wardly prolonged on veins; postmedial line double on costa and 
macular, black, outangled on vein 7, lunular and deeply incurved to 
vein 3, then vertical, deeply dentate to inner margin, followed by a 
much less distinct parallel line of fuscous and ochraceous scales; ter¬ 
minal line fine, lunular, expanding at veins; cilia white with dark 
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spots on interspaces. Hind wing white suffused with hair brown; a 
dark medial line; inner margin with avellaneous scaling. Wings 
below white, the fore wing with a hair brown vertical, dentate, post- 
medial line. 

Expanse 58 mm. 

Haiitai. —Merida, Venezuela. 

Type.—Cat. No. 33377, U.S.N.M. 


LOBEZA RHENIA, new species 

Male ,—Palpi pecan brown above, otherwise white. Head, collar, 
and thorax white with scattered fuscous hairs. Abdomen above white 
at base and terminally, the latter with some cinnamon brown hairs, 
the second to sixth segments cinnamon with whitish segmental lines; 
underneath white. Fore wing white thinly irrorated with fuscous 
scales; antemedial line faint in male, more pronounced in female, 
double on costa, almost vertical and somewhat punctiform to below 
cell, then sinuous, outbent to the faint medial line; discocellular mark 
white; postmedial line lunular dentate, double in female, incurved 
opposite ^11, vertical between veins 4 and 3, then very slightly 
bicurved; the male without terminal line, only some fuscous scales 
on interspaces, the female with a fine dark terminal line projecting 
on cilia. Hind w^ing white. 

Expanse, male, 62 mm.; female, 84 mm. 

Habitat, —Muzo, Medina, Colombia. 

Cat. No. 33378, U.S.N.M. 

Belongs to the i. aglone group, and the only described allied species 
with clear white hind wings. 

From the Dognin collection. 


fenge'pipped with white, IJead, 
inottli^ m so they ^pear grayish; 

thorasf pTerlSS with brown haiis from below tegulae. Meta¬ 
thorax mt|i white tufts dorsally edged with bone brown and some 
ochraceous orange scales. Abdomen white with subdorsal snuff brown 
spots, meeting dorsally at base. Fore wing w^hite; base to antemedial 
irrorated with fuscous scales, except at base of inner margin; aute- 
medial line fuscous, macular from costa to below cell, outcurved, then 
outbent mottled with light orange yellow scales; medial area between 
lines with very few irrorations, a few forming an indistinct line from 
costa across discocellular to antemedial line at fold; postmedial line 
vertical consisting of small fuscous spots; terminal area irrorated with 
olive brown more densely near the postmedial series of spots; a fine 
terminal line; cilia white. Hind wing white suffused with light buff 
on base and inner margin; a medial hair brown line from costa to 
near anal angle. 
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Expanse 67 mm. 

SaMtaf. —Medina, Colombia. 

Type.—C&t. No. 33379, U.S.N.M. 

From the Dognin collection. 

LOBEZA ARNOULA, new species 


Male ,—Palpi carob brown above, kaiser brown laterally, the fringe 
white; throat and sides of frons earob brown, the frons otherwise and 
thorax mottled white and hazel; the collar carob brown with some 
white tipped hairs behind. Abdomen above hazel banded with carob 
brown; anal ailment mottled white and tinderneath whitish. 

Fore wing white irrorat^ with ehestnnt brown!; a subbasal spot on 
<^>sta; lines chestmit brown with a few orange buff scales; antemedial 
him slightly outbent from costa to median, then sinuous ai3d outbent 
to middle of inn^ margin; a di^jocellolar fuscous point atlower angle 
of cell, and a faint streak above it with some white scales on inner sidd; 
postmedial line entangled at vein 7, incurved iunular to vein 4; 
curved to below 3, then outbent to vein 1, angled and inbent, closely 
fottowed by a faint paler line; a sub terminal broad white shades 
incurved opposite ceE; an interrupted fine terminal line expanding 
slightly above and below veins; cilia white with brown lines or spots 
on interspaces. Hind wing cinnamon drab with a slightly darker 
medial line; cilia white suffused with brown at anal angle. 

Expanse 66 mm. - ; 

Hahilat. —Carabaya, Peru. ! > . " , ^ . \ 

Type,—C&t, No. 33380, U.S.N.M. ^ ^ 

f' ' . 


LOBEZA GENEBBARDA, new species 


Male ,—Palpi black above, laterally cinnamon brown, the fringe 
white with a few dark scales. Frons with white hairs predominant; 
vertex mottled carob brown and white. Collar carob brown tipped 
with white behind. Thorax and tegulae mottled white with a few 
dark hairs. Abdomen above hair brown partly mottled with orange 
cinnamon; basal segments with whitish lines; last two segments mot¬ 
tled white with a few brown scales; underside %ht buff with slight 
dark segmental lines. Fore wing white irrorated with chestnut brown 
the lines formed by closer set scales mottled fuscous, chestnut brown^ 
and orange buff; antemedial line outangled on subcoatal and median 
incurved from median to fold, then outbent to middle of inner mar¬ 
gin; a fuscous spot on dxscocellular with a chestnut brown point 
above it; a faint darker shade close beyond cell, vertical from costa 
to vein 4 then sKghtly inbent; postmedial line double, the inner part 
more heavily marked, vertical on costa, faintly incurved from veite 
6-4, outangled at vein 3, then vertical to inner margin; traces of a 
sub terminal whitish shade; a marginal Iunular fuscous line, thickened 
at tips of veins; cilia white with small dusky spots on interspaces. 
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JpBad wing; base to beyond dark medial line whitish with light huff¬ 
ish and gray suffusions, the veins crossing it hair brown; termen 
broadly dark cinnamon drab; cilia white. 

Expanse 60 mm. 

Habitat .—Rio Huacamaya, Peru. 

Type.—Cat. No. 33381, U.S.N.M. 

LOBEZA AB0JESA, new species 

Male ,—Palpi fuscous, the fringe and frons army brown with some 
white hairs; vertex and collar deep mouse gray, the tegulae the same 
with white mottling, the thorax mottled with sayal brown. Abdomen 
above fuscous with sayal brown segmental lines and white hairs at 
base and dorsally, the last two segments mottled white and sayal 
brOWn; underneath drab with light buff segmental lines. Fore wing 
white irtorated with chestnut brown, the lines fuscous mixed with 
orange buff scales; antemedial line vertical from costa, incurved 
slightly in cell, more deeply incurved below median and outbent to a 
faint medial shade which suffuses with discocellular on which is a 
short black line; postmedial line vertical, slightly incurved between 
veins 3 and 2; an irregular subterminal narrow white shade, only 
slightly irrorated 'with dark scales; a marginal chestnut line with 
projecting spots on termen at veins; cilia white with a few dark scales 
on interspaces. Hind wing hair brown, the cilia white. Pore wing 
below largely suffused with hair brown. Hind wing below grayish 
with a dark medial line. 

Expanse 60 mm, 

SahUat, —Incachaca, Bolivia. 

|iyye.~Cat. No. 33382, U.S.N.M. 

^ ^ ^ difeWSDEEkNA, new ispecfes 

ahd thbra^s: mottled white and cinha- 
kbbyo Vidniit brown, overlaid partly with 
^duik'giiy Kaif^, the ahal segthent white mottled with'cinna¬ 
mon bro'^vn; underneath huffish white. Fore wing white irrorated 
with walnut brown and fuscous; antemedial line formed of fuscous 
and orange buff scales, the former color predominating, finely wavy 
and almost vertical from costa to median, shortly incurved below 
median, then outbeht and twice outcUrved to middle of inner margin, 
preceded jby a very faint and finer parallel line; discocellular spot 
white with a fuscous line; postmedial line fuscous with a few orange 
buff scales, outbent on costa, incurved between vein 7 and 4, vertical 
to vein 3, then lunular incurved to vein 2, and outbent to inner mar¬ 
gin near tornus, followed by a parallel line, fuscous on costa, from 
vein 7 orange buff mottled with fuscous; an irregular sub terminal 
clear white shade, indentate opposite cell; a fine walnut brown ter¬ 
minal line projecting to cilia above and below veins; the cilia with 
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short dark spots on interspaces. Hind wing deep brownish drab, th4 
cilia white. ‘ 

Expanse 65 mm. 

EaUtat. —Songo, Bolivia. 

Tyjpe.—C&t. No. 33383, U.S.N.M. 

Five males from the Dognin collection. 

Nearest to L. JamMa Dognin, broader winged and differing in 
genitalia. 

EUNOTBLA CHACOA, new species 

Mde, —Palpi, head, coUax, and thorax bufly brown, the tegulae 
pale olive gray mottled with white and a few black scales. Abdomen 
grayish shaded with hair brown; long tufts of hairs at base, white 
broadly tipped with black. Fore wing: Base chiefly clay color 
crossed by some subbasal black scales, and followed by an antemedial 
hair brown shade limited by a double fine fuscous line; medial spaoe^ 
grayer in tone; a mars brown line on discoceUular partly edged wi^h 
white; postmedial line fine, fuscous, edged with whitish, excurved on 
costa and opposite cell, sightly angled at vein 4, then lunular, and 
incurved below vein 2; vein 3-6 , beyond postmedial streaked with 
fuscous; an outer hair brown shade, inbent to postmedial angle at vein 
4, then very faint to inner margin;, a submarginal fine fuscous line, 
straight from vein 8 to vein 4, then wavy preceded by spm® whitish 
and huffy brown shadmg. Hind wic^ white;, a very f^\termin^ 
brown line and small cluster of scales before anal , 

Expanse 27 mm. ,, 

SahUat. —^E1 Chaco, Ai^ntina. . 

Type. —Cat. No. 33384, U.S.N.M. 

APELA ARCHIMMA» new epecies 

Male. —^Antenna with short bristles. Palpi, head, collar, and thorax 
fawn color mottled with white tipped hairs; tegulae dorsally fuscous, 
laterally light buff. Fore wing cinnamon rufous slightly suffused 
with purplish; inner margin with produced lobe; a subbasal obliquely 
curved wavy black line, partly edged outwardly with white; ante- 
medial line outbent and curved, fine, white outwardly edged with 
burnt sieima; postmedial line from apex to beyond lobe on inner 
margin, fine, white, inwardly edged with burnt sienna; an orbicular 
annulus in cell, and a larger anntfius over discoceUular, both defined 
by dark lines; some black irroration on terminal area and some pale 
vinaceous fawn scales at tornus. Hind wing suffused with fawn 
color, the costa light buff, the cilia tipped with white. 

Expanse 37 mm. 

Satntat. —^Bocas, Rio Ica, Amazons. 

Type. —Cat. No. 33385, U.S.N.M. 

Prom the Dognin collection. 
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I DOTH A BOLITIATA, new species 

Male .—Palpi black above; a lateral wood brown streak; base of 
cilia fuscous tipped with light drab. Head citrine drab mottled with 
army brown. Collar mostly citrine drab. Tegulae army brown. 
Abdomen above hair brown, at base huffish; anal segment with a 
a black line edged with white, laterally kaiser brown; underneath 
light buff with a ventral black line. Pore wing: Base of costa and 
cell hair brown, below cell ochraceous buff with some tawny scales, 
the whole limited by a faint dark line outangled on fold, followed by 
another dark line from costa to within cell; a medial dull chamois 
shade from costa to lower angle of cell, and along costa to apex; 
discocellular finely black followed by fine russet streaks above and 
below vein 5, the upper streak reaching termen; three indistinct fine 
sayal brown lines beyond cell, slightly wavy; veins from cell deep 
olive buff; terminal area mottled chamois and olive ocher; the veins 
terminally edged with hair brown expanding on margin and extend¬ 
ing on cilia; cilia chamois on interspaces, the inner margin is partly 
suffused with tawny. Hind wing smoky hair brown with a pale shade 
postmedially. Fore wing below hair brown, the interspaces termi¬ 
nally huffish. Hind wing below huffish; a dark medial line, the veins 
terminally broadly hair brown. 

Expanse 47 mm. 

HabUat. —^Incachaca, Bolivia. 

Type.—C&t. No. 33386, U.S.N.M. 

Collected by J. Steinbach. 

PAMCAtOMA ABBA^ nmr specie* 

Mel,e .—^PaJpi carob brown fringed below with white and drab 
l^aira. Prons carob brown, with whitish haira at sides and 
' Veatex, front of collar dorsaly, and front of thorax dorsally 
;&tep^ebus tawny with some white hairs, collar otherwise, and'meso- 
thorax fuscous; tegulae and metathorax mouse gray, the former with 
some wood brown and white hairs. Abdomen above deep mouse 
gray, the two terminal segments thickly irrorated ^th White, the 
base dorsally drab gray; Underneath warm buff. POre wing below 
cell, and terminally from vein 5 to inner" margin chiefly salfOry pal¬ 
lid neutral gray scales on a whitish groimd with ai brownish tiii^ 
according to light; base of costa mottled with brown and steel gray; 
a white basal line on costa, edged by a fuscous line, outbeht below 
cell; antemedial line double, fuscous, outbent on costa and Oell, filled 
in with benzo brown mottling, below cell Irmular wavy and down- 
bent; double medial fuscous lines on costa wavy, Single and faint 
below ceU; a carob brown line on discocellular broadly edged with 
ochraceous buff; postmedial line remote, incmwed from costa to vein 
3, consisting of double black lunules, filled in and followed by snuff 
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brown, below vein 3 inbent without brown shading except on inner 
margin; sub terminal line black, irregular, dentate, outbent to termen 
above and below veins where they are connected, inwardly edged with 
light ochraceous buff; a white spot on costa close to apex, preceded 
by three white costal points; cilia mottled white and brown. Hind 
wing benzo brown with a faint dark terminal line; cilia tipped with 
whitish. Wings below drab, with light buff and white mottling at 
base, more so on hind wing; costa of fore wing finely light buff on 
basal half, followed by three white points and an apical white spot. 

Expanse 45 nun. 

J?ffl&^o#.-T-Incachaca, Bolivia. 

Tyjpe. —Cat. No. 33387, U.S.N.M. 

Allied to P. marita Schaus. , 

' mSMICEBAS UBSARA,iiewapecla9 

JfoZc.—^Palpi brownish vinaceous; fringe of second joint white 
irrorated with wood brown, of third joint white. Head, collar, and 
thorax vinaceous fawn, soine white hairs on vertex. Abdomen above 
fawn color; anal hairs and underside buff white. Fore wing vinaceous 
fawn thicHy irrorated with vinaceous buff; a slightly outourved 
antemedial line, light ochraceous buff outwardly deiced by vinaceous 
fawn; an oblique black spot on discocellular; postmedial line from 
costa at 3 mm. from apex to middle of inner margin, fawn color, out¬ 
wardly edged with light ochraceous; veins terminally finely whitish; 
some irregular subtermmal faintly darker shading. Hind wing whit¬ 
ish, almost completely suffused with fawn color; cilia broadly tipped 
with white; the stigma not darker. 

Expanse 45 mm. 

HaHiat. —Chiriqui, Panama. 

Type. —Cat. No. 33388, U.S.N.M. 

Nearest H, 'mimacvla Dyar. 

BBMICEBAS LIBORIA, new species 

Male .—Palpi hazel above, buff white below. Prons hazel with a 
whitish buff spot. Vertex pale pinkish cinnamon, the tuft at base of 
antennae white. Collar, thorax, and abdomen above brownish drab, 
the tegulae laterally brOgdly vinaceous buff. Anal tufts white, the 
abdomen below light buff with some light vinaceous cinnamon scaling 
toward anal segment. Fore wing light pinkish cinnamon thickly 
irrorated with sorghum brown, the lines light ochraceous buff; a sin- 
pous subbaaal line, outbent; antemedial line slightly sinuous, and 
somewhat outbent; a hair brown thick streak on discocellular 
two small spots, one before it at subcostal, the other beyond, 
of vein 6; postmedial line remote from apex inbent shortiy,,?^^^^®: 
and slightly curved to vein 3, then incurved to inner iparg^ 
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gubterminal dark shade. Hind wing chiefly light buff; a broad fawn 
eoJor shade from base before inner margin to termen, the stigma 
army brown; some fawn color suffusions on termen; costa postinedi'* 
ally light oohraceous buff; cilia slightly tipped with white, wings 
below light buff, the apical third of fore wing mostly suffused with 
vinaceous cinnamon. 

Expanse 50 mm. 

Sahitat. —St. Laurent, French Guiana. 

Type.—Cat. No. 33389, U.S.N.M. 

From the Dognin collection. 

Allied to H. modesta; differs in color and in having a subbasal line. 


HEMICBRAS TUBIAFA, new species 

JMalle.—Palpi prout’s brown, the fringe pale pinkish cinnamon. 
Head, collar, and thorax mottled cinnamon and white, the frontal 
tpffe with white predominating; tegulae dorsally edged with white. 
Abdomen above drab, the base with long avellaneous hairs; under-r 
neath light buff. Fore wing with the inner margin straight, silky 
fawn color with a slight olive tinge slightly irrorated with whitish; 
some light buff hairs at base of inner margin, the lines fine, prout’s 
brqwn; basal line outwardly pale edged forming a lunule on costa 
and one below cell; antemedial line inwardly edged with whitish, out- 
angled on costa and in cell at vein 2, incurved to vein 1 and outcurved; 
ipedial space below fold to tomus thickly mottled with fuscous and 
lilac gray scales; the discocellular and veins from cell fuscous itro- 
rated with white, out by the postmedial line which is finely edged 
with white, also with white points at some of the, veins, straight &pm 
costa well before apex to vein 1 and is slightly outcurved below it; 
QOttal edge finely white except at base; a subterminal fusoQiis shade 

.injbmr^aces without white; inro- 
IandftigmA cinnamon drab; cilia, white-. 

HaMtat. —Hyutanahan, Bio Purus, Brazil. 

Type .—^In Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh. 

Pamtype.—Cat. No. 33390, U3.N.M. 

HfiMK^AS etnUAOA. nMr tseOal 


Male .—^Palpi above hay’s russet, second joint fringed With whitish 
irrorated with russet hairs, first joint fringed wi& pure white. Head, 
collar, and thorox vinaceous cinnamon thickly mottled with white 
hairs. Abdomen above suffused with light pinkish cinnamon; under¬ 
neath buff white. Fore wing light cinnamon drab, darker shaded 
medially from cell to inner margin where it extends beyond postmedial 
line; costa narrowly white to postmedial line; a small subbasal black 
and white spot below cell; lines light buff finely darker shaded on 
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medial sides, both from just below costa; antemedial line almost ver¬ 
tical, the postmedial remote from apex to close beyond middle of inner 
margin; subterminal darker shading from costa to vein 2; the veins 
white irrorated with fuscous.. Hind wing white, the termen narrowly 
suffused with cinnamon drab, the stigma the same color. 

Expanse 34 mm. 

Haiitat .—Paso de San Juan, Mexico; Chiriqui, Panama. 

—Cat. No. 33391, U.S.N.M. 

Belongs to the group of H. transd/acta Walker. 


HEMICBHAS JOINTIXXIA, new species 


McHe .—^Palpi cameo brown above; second joint mottled white and 
fuscous laterally and below, the third joint fuscous at base fringed 
with white. Head, collar, and thorax mottled huffy brown and white. 
Abdomen above benzo brown, underneath and anal hairs light buff. 
Fore wing glossy huffy brown, the veins fuscous ifrorated with white, 
the white irrorations spread over the wing; inner margin deeply lobed; 
lines army brown; antemedial line straight, outbent to lobe, inwardly 
edged with buflSsh; postmedial line remote from apex inbent to inner 
inar^ just beyond lobe, outw'ardly edged with light buff; space 
beyond line to near termen darker shaded,its outer edge wavy; three 
very faint dark discal inai-ks. ' 'Blind ■ttihg whitish; mOstl^* shfftlSed 
with brdlhzy cmhfe'm'on'drabj tbe stigraa 
below with inner mdr^ whited othdr^i^ 
brown. Hind wing below buff white. ' ^ 

Expanse 40 mm. ' " ^ 

Hahiiai. —Joinville, Brazil. ' " > > 1 * 

■ Cat. No. 33392, U.S.N.M. 

From the Dognin collection. 

Allied to H. dentata Dognin and H. postica Maasson, both having the 
postmedial line remote from apex and a lobe on inner margin; in H. 
dentata the lobe is equahy pronounced, in E. postica less so. 


HEMICERAS CHROMONA, new species 

Male .—Palpi snuff brown above, underneath white, suffused 
toward end with sayal brown. Frons vinaceous cinnamon with a 
white line between antennae. Collar vinaceous cinnamon, finely 
edged behind with white. Thorax vinaceous buff. Abdomen above 
suffused with %ht drab, underneath buff white. Fore wing vina¬ 
ceous buff produced by cinnamon buff thickly irrorated on a pinkish 
buff ground; the lines fine, straight, the antemedial nearly vertical, 
fuscous, inwardly pale edged, the postmedial from costa at apex ^ 
near middle of iimer margin, cinnamon, inwardly darker edged, 
wardly pale edged; a small round black spot at end of cell, spmeiai^’^’ 
almost evanescent; small dark subterminal points on veins 3 and 4. 
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ffind wing and stigma light buff, the termen broadly suffused with 
cinnamon drab, diffuse basad; cilia tipped with white. 

Expanse 35 mm. 

HahUai .—Hyutanahan and Nova Olinda, Rio Purus, Brazil. 

Type .—In Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh. 

Paratype. —Cat. No. 33393, U.S.N.M. 

Comes nearest to H. jlavoruja Dognin. 

HEMICEBAS TEFFEA, nev species 

Female .—^Antenna with minute bristles. Palpi mikado brown 
fringed below with white. Head and collar cinnamon; a white band 
across frons at antennae. Thorax and base of abdomen light pinkish 
cinnamon; abdomen above silvery drab gray with bufl&sh segmental 
lines, underneath buff white, the terminal segments suffused with 
cinnamon buff. Pore w'ing silky vinaceous drab, the termen broadly 
hessian brown; costa light pinkish cinnamon and an oblique fascia 
from base of costa and inner margin narrowing to a point before 
tornus; a darker shade in cell, and below ceU to postmedial line; an 
indistinct fuscous spot on discocellular; only a postmedial line remote 
from apex, parallel with termen, vinaceous drab defined by dark 
lines. Hind wing almost entirely suffused with bronzy cinnamon 
drab, more heavily on termen; cilia tipped with white. 

Expanse 34 mm. 

'Habitat. —Teffe, Amazons. 

' Type.—Cit. No. 33394, U.S.N.M. 

'UnHke.aiiy known species, 

' i’rom the Dognin collection. 

HEMICEBAS TAPEBINHA, new species ' , 

jJl^.T^Palpi walnut brown above, light buff below,'' H?ad, cbilar, 
, ipW' thorax mottled amber brown and white, the white hairs p)fed<im- 
in«tiBg on tegulae and metathorax. Abdomen abdve sorghiun 
brown; anal hairs and underside whitfe! Pore wing ^th t^najen 
crenulate, light cinnamon drab slightly Suffused with pale ecra drab 
on inner margin, the costal margin and medial area thinly irToratdd 
with white; subbasal. ime lunular, hazel; antemedial line from near 
middle of costa, excurved on costa and in cqll, white, outwardly edged 
with hazel, then only hazel,* shortly inb'ont on median, vertical to vein 
lyand outcurved, with a black point on vein 1, and, dark scaling on 
curve below it, followed in cell by an ochraceous buff shade; a small 
dlark annulus on discocellular, and a small spot above it basad; post- 
medial line remote, outbent on costa, white, angled on vein 7, then 
ihbent, hazel, cut by veins; the veins from cell and vein 1 chestnut 
brown irrorated with white; sub terminal small darker shades from 
apex to vein 2, expanding below veins 4 and 3. Cilia with white 
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points or fijjes on crennlato curves. Hind wing dtdl cinnamon drabt, 
whitish at base of cell and costa; cilia tipped with white. 

Expanse 35 mm. 

J?(zJi#a;?,--r-Taperinha> Amaasons. 

TVpe.—Cat. No. 33395, U.S.N.M< 

Pour males from the Dognin collection* 

Very similar to H. angulatqb Sehaus which he,s termen of fore wing 
straight* 

HSl^lOEnAS nsttoBm, n^w 


AnWnna pectinated on less than basal half. Palpi and 
frohs tawny mottled with a few whitish hairs. Vertex, collar^ and 
thorax tillenl b^, with some verpna brown irrorations forming a 
slight on tegulae. Abdomen above drab gray suffnsed with 
verona brown, on last two segments, the anal hairs and underside bu^ 
w;hite. Fore wing: Basal area whitish hrorated with verona brpw;n 
and crossed by a curved siibbasal lunular line formed of biack and 
fuscous scales, followed by an oblique drab shade from costa acrpss 
cell; basal area Hmited by the fine, black, deeply wavy, antemedial 
lihe inwardly edged with %ht buff, and followed bjr a broad white 
shade from below cell to inner mair^; medial area whitish thickly 
irrorated with cinnamon drab; a ^all fuscops spot on ^scbcellql^?^ 
and a large fuscous spot on inner margin before postej^m^ 
medial line outbent on costa, then wavily inb^n^ ^d ] 
middle, verona brown outwardly edged with, JSght T)W;%n^ 
by a small fuscous spot on inner margin; termihid Space 
with benzo brown, the veins mottled white and fuscous* Hind wing 
dull benzo brown; cilia tipped with white. 

Expanse^35 mm. 

Habitat, —Teffe, Amazons* 

Type.—Cat. No, 33396, U.S.N.M. 

Prom the Dognin collection. 

Allied to H, commentica Schaus. 

Named for Mr. Samuel W. Reyburn, the second subscriber to the 
Dognin fund. 


HEMICEBAS HIDULEHA* new sjfedea 

Male ,—^Palpi and frons vinaceous brown, the second and third 
joints of palpi tipped with white; vertex white. Collar and thorax 
dark vinaceous brown; a large patch on metathorax and base of abdo¬ 
men dorsally white mottled with olive brown. Abdomen above deep 
brownish drab, underneath light buff. Pore wing dark vinaceous 
brown, the costal edge white; a few white scales at base; antemedi^ 
white points from subcostal to vein 1; inner margin deeply lobed 
excised before tomus; a very few scattered white scales on medial 
area; outer line from costa before apex, lunular-white from costa to 
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•vmn 6 and from vein 2 to inner margin, punctiform on veins 5-3; 
termen partly suffused with Prussian red. Hind wing and stigma 
benzo brown, tbe base of costa and cell whitish. Fore wing below 
cinnamon drab; a lai^e light yellow patch from base below cell to 
inner margin, not reaching termen. Hind wing below light yellow; 
a streak at base of costa and terminal suffusions between veins 7 and 
2 cinnamon drab. 

Expanse 41 mm. 

Eahitat .—Nova OKnda, Rio Purus, Brazil. 

Type .—In Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh. 

Pwatype. —Cat. No. 33397, tf.S.N.M. 

Unlike any other species. 

HEMICEBAS JOTITA, nev i^eeiea 

JfoZe.—Palpi, collar, and thorax cameo brown suffused with pur¬ 
ple, the vertex white. Abdomen above brownish drab suffused with 
cameo brown on basal segments, underneath drab with drab gray 
transverse lines on medial segments. Pore wing purple drab; base 
and in n er margin broadly suffused with cinnamon brown; lines cin¬ 
namon brown; antemedial indistinct, vertical, lunular; outer line near 
apex, inbent to submediah fold and upbent to near cell and anteme¬ 
dial line, outwardly suffused with darker purple drab; a black aiid 
light drab spot on discocellular; clusters of pale drab gray scales on 
antemedial space below cell and vein 1; the inner margin slightly 
rounded near base. Hind wing white somewhat suffused on inter¬ 
spaces with drab; stigma benzo brown. 

Expanse 35 mm. 

Paulo de Qliven§a, Amazons. 

' a^e.-^Oai'No. 3339^^^ 

’ HVoih'Me Ddghin collection^ ' 

tlnlike any described species. 

HEndCEOtAS PBOCAS.oeWspedea 

Male .—Palpi above kaiser brown, underneath light buff and vina- 
ceous. Head, collar, and thorax kaiser brown; a white band between 
antennae. Abdomen above brownish drab; anal hairs and underside 
vinaceous fawn. Fore wing fawn color suffused with purplish; costal 
edge hair brown; a dusky dull violet streak below it with some bluish 
white irrorations; antemedial area below cell pale brownish drab 
limited by a fine chestnut brown line straight and outbent from costa 
to submedian vein with a white point on it, then slightly outcurved, 
paler; a dark oblique streak on discocellular; postmedial line remote, 
chestnut brown, from below costa, shghtly outbent, below vein 7 
inbent consisting of small points on veins, below vein 3 very faintly 
connected by a dentate line, a pale brownish drab shade on outer 
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side on inner margin; a subterminal benzo brown sbade over veins 7 
and 8; an oblique sayal brown shade from vein 5 to vein 3 near ter- 
men; a medial white point on vein 1. Termen rounded below apex 
then inbent and curved to slight antemedial lobe on inner margin. 
TTind wing whitish, the veins dark; inner margin hair brown; suffu¬ 
sions on termen and stigma sayal brown. 

Expanse 40 mm. 

Eahiiai .—SSo Paulo de Olivenga, Amazons. 

Type.—C&t. No. 33399, XJ.S.N.M. 

From the Dognin collection. 

Near H. nigracosta Schaus; differs in shape of fore wing and lines. 

HEMIOEBAS PBASIDES, new species 

Mde .—^Wing shape as in H. eustalMa Schaus. Palpi above prout^s 
brown, underneath white, mottled with pinkish buff at end of ^epnd 
joint, the third joint tipped with white. Head, collar,.and 
cinnamon rufous; some white hairs on frons and between antennae. 
Abdomen above cinnamon drab, the anal hairs and underside white 
except the last three segments which are suffused with vinaceous buff. 
Fore wing vinaceous fawn; costa deep neutral gray streaked with 
fuscous black and some white scales on subcostal; a fine outbent 
dark basal line; antemedial line fine^ natal brown, outbent, straight 
from costa to submedian fold, then finer and sinuous; a similar oblique 
line on discocellular; outer line remote from apex, fine, lunulsr den^ 
tate, fuscous from vein 8 to vein 6, below 6 barely mdioated.^oept 
as black and white points on veins; an oblique cinnamon shad^ from 
below vein 5 to vein 3; a subterminal fuscous shade from vein 8. to 
below 5, broken By the veins; a few white scales at apex and termi¬ 
nally on vein 8; cilia cinnamon brown. Hind wing white, the stigma 
and termen very narrowly cinnamon brown; cilia white. Hind wing 
below entirely white. 

Expanse 42 ram. 

HaMtat. —Hyutanahan, Eio Purus, Brazil. 

Type .—In Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh. 

Paratype, —Cat. No. 33400, U.S.N.M. 

Differs from H. phocas Schaus in the white hind wing. 

HEMICERAS EUSTALHIA, new species 

Male .—Palpi chestnut brown above, underneath white, mottled at 
end of second joint with pinkish buff, Frons pinkish buff; a white line 
between antennae; vertex, collar, and thorax pinkish cinnamon. 
Abdomen above hair brown, the anal hairs and underside white; a 
light pinkish cinnamon shade ventrally on last two segments. Fore 
wing: Costa straight, apex acute, termen and tornus obliquely rounded 
to near base of inner margin, then obliquely upbent, vinaceous fawn; 
costa iron gray; base narrowly deep mouse gray; medial space deep 
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mouse gray edged basally by the fine iron gray antemedxal line which 
is outcurved from costa to median and twice slightly lunular to inner 
margin, outwardly edged by an oval iron gray spot on discocellular? 
containing some sayal brown scales, and from vein 3 by the lunular 
postmedial line; between veins 3 and 5 the postmedialis obsolescent, 
but there is a small oblique cinnamon shade from below vein 5 to vein 
3; at costa the postmedial is followed by a broad, irregular, sub ter* 
TYiinal iron gray shade to vein 6, and a similar small spot before tor* 
nus; cilia tipped with iron gray. Hind wing white; inner margin 
suffused with drab gray; veins finely dark; termen very narrowly 
(snnamon drab, the stigma deep brownish drab; ciKa white. Hind 
wir^ below entirely white. 

Expanse 45 mm. 

Habitat. —^Hyutanahan, Rio Purus, Brazil. 

Type .—^In Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh. 

Paratype. —Cat. No. 33401, U*.S.N*M. 

HEMICEBAS ELPHEGA, new species 

Male .—Palpi pale cinnamon buff, streaked above with russet. 
Head, collar, and thorax vinaceous fawn; a white line between anten¬ 
nae. Abdomen above avellaneous; anal hairs and underside buff 
white. Fore wing vinaceous fawn, lines fine, black; a black and 
white basal point below cell; antemedial line outcurved in cell, 
wavily outbent below cell, with black points on veins; a faint brown¬ 
ish curved line on disoocellular with a black point above it; postmedial 
line inbent from near apex, crenulate, followed from apex to vein 6 
by a narrow fuscous shade, at vein 1 outcurved; inner margin 
exourved at base. Hind wing white; stigma and narrow terminal 
suffusions bronzy vinaceous fawn. 

., ^paii^a,- male, 44 mm.; female, 49 mm. 

.. Lament, Maroni Eiver, French Guiana. 

iType. —Oat. No. 33402, U.S.N.M. 

Three, males and one female from the Dognin collection. 

Near H. gueira Schaus, which has the postmedial line punctifonn, 

HEMICEBAS MONEGONDA, new species 

Female .—Differs from elphega in the following respects. Palpi 
vinaceous fawn, the first joint fringed with white. Pore wing: The 
base faintly paler limited by the antemedial line which is outbent to 
middle of cell, then downbent and sinuous; costal margin fuscous; an 
oblique fuscous streak on discocellular; postmedial line inbent from 
costa toward apex to submedian fold, then vertical, followed by a 
small darker shade on inner margin; a faint sub terminal dusky shade 
from vein 5 to termen at vein 2 and tornus fawn color. Hind wing 
white, veins and termen narrowly cinnamon buff; cilia white suffused 
with cinnamon buff at base. 
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Expanse 55 mm. 

Hahitai. —Guapiles, Costa Rica. 

3Vpc.—Cat. No. 33403, U.S.N.M. 

HEMICEBAS ARBOGASTA, new species 

Femah. —Palpi above mikado brown, underneath white suffused 
with light pinkish cinnamon toward end. Head, collar, and thorax 
orange cinnamon, the tegulae suffused with vinaceous drab. Abdo¬ 
men above light drab, underneath vinaceous fawn. Pore wing fawn 
color; antemedial line fine, black, outbent and ctirved across median, 
inangled, slightly outbent forming two slight/lunules, with black 
points on veins, preceded by a slight cinnamon rufous shade; a slight 
blackish line on discocellular, and dark shade me^aUyi from below 
cell to inner margin; postmedial line from costa well befete aj^k^ fine, 
black, lunular with black points on veins, below !>v^>fii in®il|j^d, 
followed by a broad cinnamon rufous Shade, more disf&tet4lp®are»£feta 
to vein 5 and from vein 2 to inner ma;i^a 3 .; ,an oblique cinnamon 
brown shade from vein 4 to below vein 3 and termen near tomus. 
Hind wing whitish, the veins and termen brbadly pinkish cinnamon; 
cilia tipped with white. 

Expanse 49 mm. 

Habitat. —Nova Olinda, Rio Ptirus, Brazil. 

Tyfe. —In Cam^e Mtiseuihj'Pittsbmgh. 

, PUrffifj^ei-T-Cat. No. 33404, XJ.S.i^.M. 

The inner mar^ df fore wing Is only slightly sinuous. 

The nearest allied species is H. brunnea ^haus. 

1 • r. ■ .. - . ■ ' •, ■ y ^ 

. HEMICEBAS TUBNlNa. BOW species , , , 

Mde. —Palpi, head, collar, and thorax vinaceous fawn, the palpi 
fringed below with white. Abdomen above cinnamon drab, imder- 
neath fawn color. Pore wing avellaneous suffused with vinaceous 
fawn, the lines fine, wood brown with well marked black points; 
antemedial line with the subcostal and point on fold in a line, the 
point on median and vein 1 outset, the line darker on inner margin; 
postmedial line with points inbent to middle of inner margin, the 
faint connecting 'hne better defined below vein 2, outangled from 2 
to point on fold, and forming a lunule on inner margin; very faint 
subterminal darker shading; a fine dark streak on discocellular. 
Hind wing whitish suffused with fawn color, especially on termen, 
the stigma benzo browp, cilia tipped with white. 

Expanse 46 mm. 

Habiiat, —^Yahuarmayo, Peru. 

Type. —Cat. No. 33405, U.S.N.M. 

, Promdihe Dognin collection. 

Allied k> H. subochraceum Walker. 
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UBMICEBAS VINVALA,new species 

Male, —Palpi natal brown above, fringed below with light bnjff and 
white. Head, collar, and thorax silky avellaneous; some white hairs 
between antennae. Abdomen above wood brown, underneath light 
buff. Fore wing silky avellaneous; antemedial line wood brown, 
faint, with slight dark points on veins, almost vertical, outcurved in 
cell, less so on inner maigin; a faint dark line on discocellular; post- 
medial line froni near apex, indicated by dark points on veins to vein 
2, then linear and punctiform to inner margin; a faint oblique darker 
shade before middle of termen. Hind wing and stigma uniform 
bronzy buffy brown; cilia on termen and inner margm white. 

Expanse 49 mm. / 

Habitat, —Palmira, Colombia. 

Type.—Cat. No. 33406, U.S.N.M. 

Prom the Dognin collection. 

Allied to H, subochraceum Walker. 

HEMICSRAS NOCTlFERp new species 

Male, —Palpi hay^s russet irrorated with white, fringed with whit¬ 
ish buff. Head, collar, and thorax kaiser brown, the tegulae dark 
vinaceous drab,, the hairs partly tipped with white; a white band 
between antennae. Abdomen above dusky drab, underneath vina¬ 
ceous buff. Fore wing silky sorghum brown; some slight fuscous shad¬ 
ing on basal area; antemedial line fuscous, vertical, faintly inangled 
below cell with some w’'hite scales on it at fold and vein 1; medial 
area suffused with fuscous except in cell before the outbent fuscous 
discocellular shade; postmedial line from costa at 3 mm. fropi apex 
to near middle of iimer margin, faint crenulate, with black and white 
points on veins, outwardly edged from vein 2 to inner margin by a 
nacro;^ arismge cinnamon shadf; a sub^rminal fuscous shade from 
pQ vein 4, then inset and oblique to termen below vein 2; a 
fuscoua spot on inner margin beyond postmedial line. Hind wing 
aeneous fawn color; the cilia whitish suffused partly with wood brown. 

Expanse 44 mm. 

Habitat, —Juntas, Colombia; Juan Vinas, Costa Rica. 

Type, —Cat. No. 33407, U.S.N.M. 

Closely allied to H, nubilata Schaus and H. pemubUa Dyar. The 
three species differ in the genitalia. The Museum series of H, nubi- 
lata Schaus consists of 8 males and 12 females; of H, permbUa Dyar 
12 males and 18 females; of H, Schaus 6 males and 7 females. 

SCHAUSIADES ALMOTHES. new i^pecies 

Male, —Palpi hay's russet above, white below mottled with hazel. 
Frons hay's russet; vertex and a broad line between antennae white. 
Collar hay's russet in front; collar behind and thorax white with 
93733—28-5 
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some hazel irrorations. Abdomen above hair brown, paler toward 
end, underneath buff white. Fore wing white thinly irrorated with 
hazel; antemedial line fine, outcurved, wavy, marked with some 
fuscous scales; a faint light drab, oblique shade on discoceUular; 
postmedial line from a sinall chestnut brown spot on costa, outbent 
below vein 8 fuscous, fine, deeply lunular wavy, inbent to inner mar¬ 
gin at middle; terminal space beyond postmedial from vein 6 to 
inner margin drab; cilia white irrorated with haze]. Hind wing and 
stigma cinnamon brown; cilia tipped with white. Hmd wing below 
white; veins terminally and a narrow shade op termen from vein 7 
to vein 2 cmnamon; some similar scaling at base of costa. 

Expanse 48 mm. 

Habitat. —^Hyutanahan, Rio Purus, Brazil. 

Type .—In Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh. 

Farotype.—Cat. No. 33408, U.S.N.M. 

A close ally of 8. lepidoies Dognin. 

HAPIGIA DUPONTl, new qwciee 

Male .—Palpi vinaceous drab. Head, coUar, and tegulae cinnamon 
drab, the thorax vinaceous drab. Abdomen above brownish drab or 
fuscous, underneath light buff suffused with vinaceous. Fore wing 
light cinnamon drab with three oblique ciimamon drab shades from 
costa, outwardly bordered with diffuse pale vinaceous drab, the ante- 
medial to middle of inner margin, the medial to termen below vein 2, 
the outer from postmedial to subterminal at vein 3; an indistinct 
subbasal grayish line; some grayish scaling on outer edge of anteme¬ 
dial oblique shade; a small gray spot at subcostal before end of cell; 
two grayish glaucous spots at discoceUular, the upper somewhat 
oblique, the lower curved and projecting on median vein, a c innam on 
brown Une from costa, outcurved to lower angle of ceU, then slightly 
incurved to vein 1; a postmedial fine outcurved line with black and 
white points on veins, foUowed by a short obUque white spot across 
vein 5, above it from costa a faint whitish dentate line; subteminal 
smaU black lunules above and below veins, between 7 and 8 a white 
bUunular line foUowed by some grayish glaucous scales; terminal 
light buff points at veins. Hind wing benzo brown, the cilia on inner 
margin and termen whitish buff. 

Expanse 70 mm. 

Hahitai. —^Amatura, Amazons. 

Type.—C&t. No. 33409, U.S.N.M. 

.AUied to E. nodicomis Guenle. 

I take great pleasure in naming this fine species from the Dognin 
coUection in honor of Senator Coleman du Pont, a very generous 
contributor to the Dognin fund. 
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3BUPIGIA HOIXANDU, new speelea 

Fernet. —^Head, collar, and thorax vinaceous brown, the tegulae 
and metathorax deep browrdsh vinaceous. Abdomen above dark 
vinaceous drab, underneath light grayish vinaceous suffused with rus¬ 
set vinaceous toward base. Fore wing light russet vinaceous, the 
oblique lines vinaceous brown outwardly shaded with light brownish 
vinaceous; a line at base along inner margin to near middle; ante- 
medial line outbent to a finer dark lunular line which follows and joins 
it on inner margin; the next line from before middle of costa oblique 
to tomus outwardly edged by the fine double discocellular silver line; 
postmedial line straight, oblique to vein 4, then double, outbent and 
curved to below vein 2, then incurved to inner margin; an outer 
obKque line, slightly excurved to termen at vein 4; a shorter oblique 
line well beyond it from costa to below vein 6; an irregular subter¬ 
minal black line inwardly finely edged with white, outangled at vein 
6 with broken lunules on interspaces below it; termen deeply crenu- 
late. Hind wing drab, the cilia light buff. 

Expanse 90 mm. 

Habitat. —^Hyutanahan, Rio Purus, Brazil. 

Type .—In Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh. 

Paratype .—Cat. No. 33410, U.S.N.M. 

Named in honor of Dr. W. J. HoHand. 

HAPI6U SMEBINTHINA, new epecies 

Mde. —Head, collar, and thorax sayal brown, the tegulae salmon 
buff; a small white spot on thorax. Abdomen above benzo brown, 
underneath buff white with vinaceous tawny transverse bands toward 
base. Pore wing cinnamon buff with fine darker antemedial and 
postmedial wavy lunular lines meeting at middle of inner margin; 
Si .sinall white spot at base of cell; a subbasal line with small spots in 
and belew oeU; a large irregular spot at end of cell, chestnut brown 
^ged with white, except on outer edge, containing sea-foam green 
lines encircling a chestnut brown spot; contiguous on basal side two 
obliquely placed white edged spots filled in with sea-foam green and 
a few dark scales; an outer series of black and white points on veins, 
connected by a faint line; sub terminal small white spots on veins 
larger between veins 4 and 6, followed by a fine, very irregular black 
line, partly edged with white. Hind wing benzo brown, the costa 
light buff, not reaching apex; some light buff on inner margin; cilia 
irregularly tipped with white. 

Expanse 66 mm. 

Habitat. —^Hyutanahan, Rio Purus, Brazil. 

Type .—In Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh. 

Paratype.—Cat. No. 33411, U.S.N.M. 
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Allied to H. smermthoHes Walked, but paler, the discocellular spot 
different and the termen of fore wing evenly curved, not crenulate as 
in that species. 

HAPIGIA. APTANA. nev species 

McAe. —^Palpi, head, collar, and thorax brownish drab. Abdomen 
above wood brown, underneath light buff suffused with vinaceous 
except terminally. Fore wing avellaneous faintly suffused with light 
vinaceous; faint antemedial, postmedial, and subterminal lines partly 
punctiform. A small grayish medial spot in cell at subcostal; a sim¬ 
ilar slightly laiger spot at lower angle of cell with a hair brown line 
above it on discocellular; a glaucous gray spot at costa before apex. 
Hwd wing whitish suffused with cinnamon drab, the irmer margin 
broadly warm buff. 

Expanse 57 mm. 

ShJiioi.—Venezuela. 

Type. —Cat. No. 33412, U.S.N.M, , • 

From the Dognin collection. 

Near S. repandens Schaus, but differs in color, the reduced mark¬ 
ings, the absence of a spot on upper discocellular, and the pale hi n d 
wings. 

HAPIGIA ENEAN A, seir species 

Male. —^Head and tips of palpi dark purple drab, palpi otherwise 
and collar cinnamon drab. Thorax vinaceous cinnamon. Abdomen 
above drab, imdemeath light buff suffused with vinaceous fawn; anal 
hairs above vinaceous fawn. Pore wing avdlaneoua sidfused tnth 
vinaceous fawn; basal line fine, limiilar, mregrdar, black edged ‘v^h 
white on loner side; antemedial black and white points on costa, 
median and submedian vmns; reniform consisting of three black anniili 
obliquely placed, the inner spot small in cell at subcostal, the other 
two conjoined, B-shaped, containing a few black scales; postmedial 
fine, dark, marked with black and white points on veins, curved from 
costa to below vein 2, and slightly outcurved to loner margin; a faintly 
darker shade before subterminal which is Irregular consisting of small 
black lunules, with a thicker black line near costa, four white points 
on costa towards apex. Hind wing silky buffy brown, the cilia tipped 
with white. 

Expanse 60 mm. 

Eahitat. —Cayuga, Guatemala. 

Type.—Cat. No. 33413, U.S.N.M. 

Pour males and a female m the United States National Museum. 

laCAPIGIA BECTEA, new species 

Male. —Palpi, head, and collar pecan brown. Thorax cinnamon 
drab with pecan brown tufts on metathorax. Abdomen above benzo 
brown with dorsal pecan brown tufts on second and third segments. 
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Fore wing cinnamon drab; traces of a subbasal and antemedial darker 
liinular lines, outbent from costa to inner margin; reniform narrow, 
clay color finely defined by black lines, with a small spot close to it 
on basal side below subcostal; a darker shade from within cell at reni- 
fiorm to inner margin near postmedial; postmedialline stra^ht, oblique 
from costa to near tomus, pale grayish vinaceous outwardly dark 
edged; a faint irregular darker shade before subterminal; no white 
points on costal edge; sub terminal line fine, wavy, lunular, black, pre¬ 
ceded fay a short white line between veins 7 and 8. Hind wing dark 
brown. 

Expanse 72 mm. 

EaMtai. —Intaly, Amazons. 

Type. —Cat. No. 33414, U.S.N.M. 

From the Dognin collection. 

Allied to S. simplex Walker. Differs in color, postmedial line nearer 
end of cell, and absence of white points on terminal third of costa. 

HAPIGIA MILLSX^ new speciee 

Male. —Palpi, head, and collar dark purple drab. Mesothorax and 
tegiilae vinaceous fawn; metathorax burnt sienna; abdomen above 
fuscous; basal tufts, anal hairs and underside light buff, the latter 
suffused with vinaceous. Fore wing; A broad ciimamon buff fascia 
from base of costa to iimer margin, obhque, its outer edge forming 
two large curves, and somewhat suJffused with sayal brown, crossed 
by a basal black line, inbent from costa to median vein; space beyond, 
except termen fawn color suffused with purple; a vertical dark ante- 
medial line, almost medial, from costa to median vein, then wavily 
outbent and curved below vein 1 to inner margin; reniform vertical, 
ochfaceous buff, preceded by a smaller similar spot at subcostal; a 
faint darker shade from witmn cell slightly outbent to inner margin; 
postmedial line dark, inwardly edged with light vinaceous fawn, 
straight and somewhat outbent from costa to vein 1 where it is 
marked by a white point; termen broadly cinnamon buff, its iimer 
edge slightly incurved from costa, inset and straight from vein 6 to 
below vein 4, again inset and dentate to inner margin, between veins 
3 and 2 the cinnamon buff color extending beyond the dentate edge 
to postmedial line; four white points on costa towards apex; subter- 
minal line very irregular, partly lunular, black, between veins 7 and 
8 replaced by a fine white line. Hind wing huffy brown, the, termen 
shaded with pinkish cinnamon; cilia tipperd with white. 

Expanse 75 mm. 

^anto Domingo, Carabaya, Peru. 

Type.—C&t. No. 33415, U.S.N.M. 

From the Dognin collection. 

Named in honor of the Hon. Ogden L. Mills, a generous contributor 
to the Dognin fund. 
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RHAPIGIA, new generic name 

It is advisable to employ a new name for those species described tts 
Hapigia which have the inner margin of fore wing deeply excised and 
the tornus lobed. It will include E. aecipites Schaus as type, 
H. aymara Schaus, Hapigiodes rotundata Dognin, H. Tclagesi Rothschild, 
and the following new species. 

RHAPIGIA BEXCOJiAa new speeies 

Male. —^Head, collar, and thorax cinnamon brown, the tegulae 
apricot buff. Abdomen above benzo brown, underneath buff white, 
suffused with buff pink. Fore wing to terminal aBea amber brown; 
broad subbasal and antemedial outbent lines fo-nhed on conjoined 
pinkish cinnamon spots, the antemedial extending to lobe at tornus, 
the spots partly divided by small dark limples; to Pval similto spot 
on discoceUular and a smaEer spot before it at subcostal; pbstiaedial 
area lunular wavy on outer edge and crossed by a fine daik out 
curved line inwardly edged with gray, with points on veins, slightly 
outbent below vein 2; tenpinal space pinkish buff suffused with 
amber brown from apex to vein 3 terminally, crossed by a deeply 
lunular fine bUok line, edgod ydth white toward apex. Hind wing 
dark drab, the costa whitish at base; cilia tipped with white. 
Expanse uutt. 

fia&i/of.-^Hyutanahan, Rio Purus, Brazil. 

Type .—In Carnegie Museupi, Pittsburgh. 

Paratype.—C&t. No. 33416, U.S.N.M. 

BBAPIGU DEIGOLA AGMESA, nnr fohn 

IfqtZe.-^iihilar to deicola Schaus but with a black spot on inner 
mar^ at exciaon, and a black spot across vein 4 on the outer edge 
of the postmedial area. 

. Expanse 45 mm. 

Eahvtat. —^Hyutanahan, Rio Purus, Brazil. 

Type .—Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh. 

Paraiype. —Cat. No. 33417, U.S.N.M. 

HAPIGIODES ABGENTIDISCATA, new species 

Mode .—^Palpi and head fawn color. Collar and thorax vinaceous 
buff, the former with army brown shading laterally. Abdomen 
above benzo brown, the anal hairs and under side light buflfish. 
Fore wing: Lower half, obliquely from costa to near tornus wood 
brown, otherwise vinaceous buff; a vertical basal line inwardly edged 
with pale vinaceous fawn; antemedial black points on costa and 
veins, below median connected by a faint lunular line, the lunule on 
inner margin deeply outcurved to beyond sinus, preceded by a small 
black spot on median and vein 1; discal spot large golden silvery. 
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oblique, preceded by a smaller spot at subcostal; postmedial line 
strongly inbent to vein 2, then incurved and outcurved across vein 1, 
army brown, inwardly edged with whitish; some faint wood brown 
suffusions beyond it, and a cluster of black scales across vein 4; sub¬ 
terminal line consisting of small black lunules, and a silvery and 
black line above vein 7 outangled on vein 8. Hind wing huffish 
suffused with buffy brown. 

Expanse 51 mm. 

Habitat. —^Taragua, Santa Catherina, Brazil. 

Ty'pe. —Cat. No. 33418, U.S.N.M. 

Probably a southern race of H. xolotl Schaus from Central Amer¬ 
ica; differs in paler coloring; the postmedial line more remote from 
apex. 

SYNONYMY OF AMERICAN SPECIES SUBSEQUENT TO 1901 

Tagela nociuiformis Dognin=s{Tachida cossula Rothschild). 

Nystalea longicornis Felder—(iV. picta Dognin). 

Nystalea olivescens I>ogJiiji=(Malocainpa ohliquata Schaus). 

Nystalea indiana Grote= (iV". gutiulata Schaus). 

Nystalea sca^rra Schaus is possibly the female of N, postpuncta Schaus. 

Nystalea lineiplena Walker=(iV^. cucullia Felder=Congruia congrua Dyar). 
Nystalea corrusca Schaus =» (N. nigriplaga Rothschild). 

Nystalea marmarea female Schaus = (N. mocotana male Schaus). 

Pentohesa valta Schaus=(P. placida Schaus=Dasylophia roberta Dyar). 
Phedosia turhida Moeaohler ==(Proelymioiis apicenotata Dognirx^Bardcuciina 
castaneohrunnea Rothschild). 

Proelymiotis lignicolor Moeschler^i{Dasylophia &x>usta Butlers=P. arpia Schaus). 
Lysana plusiana Schaus=( jL. postpicta Dogriin), 

(Elymiotis) Crinodes alector Druce=(C. crenulata Schaus). 

{Edema) Lepasta lanassa Druce=(L 2 /sano parvipuncta Dognin). 

Lepasta majorina Dognin=(Z/. gigantea Rothschild). ? 

Sirophocerus flocdferus Moeechler^i (Si, strioloda l>ognin), 

{Elymiotis) Dasylophia hasitincta Dognin =s:(D. nigrescens Schaus). 

Da^ylophia seriata Druoe=»(D. indecoris Schaus). 

Farigia vedna SchaUs—(P. mbresca Schaus). 

Farigia hasiviridis Dognin=(P. malomen Dyar). 

Farigia gamarra Dognin ==(F. haladan Druce). 

Hamidonta unca Dognin^^ {Drugera muscosa Rothschild), 

Pseudodryas Ivieopunctata DogniTL=^{Marthula aurea Druce). 

Tecmessa annvlipes Berg=(P. phyllis Druce^Eunaduna cerurata Dognin). 
Hippia mumetes Cramer=(H. albopicta Dognin). 

{Edema) Hippia mandela Druce=(jBr. nigricapui Dognin). 

Cerura scitiscripta Walker=(C. platea Schaus). 

Cerura dandon Druce=(C. grandis female Schaus). 

Arpema megcdopia Schaus=(ikfoZocampa bucephaloides Rothschild). 

Psilacron luteovirens Felder ==(P. cosmipmnis Dyar). 

{Lirimiris) Psilacron mechanica Dognin^{Pheosia ockendeni Druce). 
{Heterocampa) Urgedra striata Druce ==((7. quindinata Dognin). 

Urgedra viridiflava Dognin ==(C7. luceria Druce). 

Salluca pistacirba Schaus={Phastia maricolor Kaye). 

Dicentria violascens Herrich-SchaeSer^^ {Rifargia brunnipennis Kaye). 
Dicentria limosoides Schaus~(D. claricostata Dognin). 
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SchizuTc couciufKi Smith fiiud Abbott=(J5r<i^iw-<z dzhd Hruce). 

Trichomaplata vittata Wing^ilchthyosopia tigniferum Felder). 

Trumanda fifiana Dognin =s (Trichomaplata siigmatica Rothschild). 

Disphragis daona 'Dmce==^(Het6rocampa androdora Dyar). 

Disphragis hactrea Sohs^m^^Skaphita crocea Dognin). 

Disphragis a/oerna Barnes and MeDunnough*=(D. pasathdys Dyar). 
IHspkragis baracoana female Schaus—(D. kahilis male Schaus). 

Disphragis edwardsi Druce=(Afwscosa Hy. Edwards—D. masta Schaus) 
Disphragis sylla Druce=^(D. novella Schaus). 

Disphragis iharis Stoll=(D. laeca Schaus). 

Disphragis notabilis Schaus—(D. normvla Dognin«D. Kemicera Schaus). 
Disphragis externa Walker=(D. spwrca Schaus). 

Hemipecteros simiUs Druce« (H. dyari Schaus). 

(Bardingia) Hemipecteros alhifera Dogmn= (H.vatsoni BchBMs). 

Malocampa punctata Cramer=(Jlf. ziliante Stoll =sJkf. bifurcata Sepp). 
Malocampa sida Schausj=s(Af. canescens Dognin=M. sidoides Schaus). 
Malocampa satis Druce=?5 (ifef. punctata Druce==Jlf. parvipunctata Schaus). 
Magava marginata BchSiMs=>iBifargia incurvata Jones). 

Bhuda minor Schaus=(R. opalistriga Rothschild). 

Bhuda dissona Schaus=(12. postriangulum Rothschild). 

{Drymonia) Bhuda dimidiata Herrich"Schaeffer=(12. endymion Schaus). 
Chadisra fla/oodiscata "Dogmix^iNotoplusia distinguenda Rothschild). 
(Heterocampa) Chadisra lemovlti Dognin=(C. hollandi Schaus). 

Chadisra arecosa male Druce = (C. cacohide female Dyar). 

Chadisra tenuis Schaus=(Biera costaricensis Dognin), 

Chadisra cuculHoides Schaus =(Roma lignosa Dognin). 

{Heterocampa) Chadisra cor da Druce=(Rt/ar^ia grisea Schaus). 

(Bifargia) Chadisra collema female Schaus=(C. praelaujta male Schaus), 
MeragUa suhmarginataBch!sxis=^{M.jvliaDixiXi^), . 

Meragisa arida Schaus=(JEfra 5 ftsa basifera Rothschild), ’ , 

Phasiia umbrata Schaus=(F. rufolineata Dognin). 

(Bifargia) Euphastia nubiXa Druce=(R. gphidera Dognin). 

Euxoga argenteopunctata MoescblQT^iE, senilis Dognin). 

Euxoga bcdba Dognin=(Insane caudatula Schaus). 

Bifargia cassandra BohAUs^ (Heterocampa longula Druce). 

Bifargia myconos Schaus=(R. pupvla Dognin). 

Bifargia condita male Schaus=( jB. preshytica female Dyar). 

Bifargia xylinoides Walker=(Heterocampa cloelia Schaus). 

(Eragisa) Bifargia bocra Schaus—(12, indiscata Dognin). 

Bifargia litura Schaus =(12, macvlata Dognin). 

Bifargia steinbacki Rothschild=(Lt4ewra speciosa Schaus). 

(Eragisa) Bifargia nox Schaus=(H. tenebrosa Rothschild), 

Bifargia indsura Dognin=(12. terebroides Rothschild). 

Bifargia mistura Schaus= (12. cossoides Rothschild). 

Eragisa sabulosa Schaus =(llferaf 7 tea garleppi Druce). 

Maschane frondea Schaus=(ilf. costipuncta Rothschild). 

DpZomta/rafldZts Schaus=(D. nubiloviolacevis Rothschild). 

Dylomia cUiata Felder=(D. consobrina Schaus). 

Naprepa hovla Dyar={H. fusconubilata Rothschild). 

Navarcostes Umnalis Behans^(Dicerdria medulla Dognin). 

(Anita) Kurtia lassa Schaus=(Pfoanffa squalida Dognin). 

Anita gedibensis Schaus =^12i/arj/ia basiplaga Rothschild)* 

Anita basxpuncta Schaus=(A, cosUMs Bohans^Schizura albocostata Dognin). 
(Malocampa) Kaseria gemonia Schaus female= (H, pallida noale Schaus). 
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{Malocampa) Disphragte mayeri Schaus=iVoiop?tma stricula Dognin. 

(Malocampa) Disphragis broma Sch&ns^Notopltma dentifera Dognin. 

Bifargia causia Schans titus Koehler. 

Boriza trajecta DogmTi=iExaereta giacomelU Koehler. 

Ginaldia davidsoni BchsM3^(Rifargia caasandra diminuta Dognin). 

(Symmerista) Pamcoloma mus Moeschler=(P. refervens Schaus). 

Eemiceras unimacula Dyar=(ff. furina Dognin). 

Eemiceras nigrigutta Schaus=(jGr. yuniasa Dognin). 

Eemieeraa oUiqutcola Walker=(£r, cadoca Schaus). 

Eemicefaa affinis Druce=s(ir, astigma Dyar). 

SemiceraB mtona CTa,meir=i{Eulopkopteryx splendens Moeschler.) 

E&miceraa violascens Guen6e^(E, ainguLoidea Dyar). 

Eemiceraa losa Druce=(H. carmelita Maassen). 

Eemiceraa nigrescens Schaus obliquiplaga Dyar). 

Eapigia notha Moeschler—(if. rujocinnamomea Rothschild). 

Eapigia simplex Walker—(Lobogona hapigia Felder=if. n56ei Druce). 

Antaea omana Schaus pseudosmerinthus Rothschild). 

Canodia difformis Herrich-Schaeffer=(ifsmceros pogoda Dognin). 

SPECIES FROM CHINA, INDIA, AND THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

SPAT ALIA BRONACHA, new species 

Mde .—Palpi above hessian brown, underneath white suffused with 
tawny toward end. Head and collar chestnut mottled with white. 
Thorax and tegulae cinnamon rufous. Abdomen above clay color, the 
dorsal tufts at base and anal tufts bister. Fore wing pinkish buff 
suffused with vinaceous; apex rounded, termen oblique, even; base 
of costa and just below cell chestnut brown, limited by an incurved 
white line, followed below cell by a small oblique silver spot, then by 
a large triangular silver spot, its base at median, its apex at vein 1, 
its basal side twice excurvedj and edged with hessian brown, its outer 
edge bordered with ocher red, outwardly edged with hessian brown 
and then with white, these colors expanding below vein 1; a tawny 
olive streak above median toward base to termen between veins 5 
and 6; a black streak on upper discocellular, and a shorter fuscous 
streak on lower discocellular; postmedial line double, outcurved and 
lunular from costa to vein 6, then evanescent to vein 4, below 4 con¬ 
sisting of a single inbent, sinuous hessian brown line to below vein 2; 
a fuscous point above vein 7 at postmedial; a series of sub terminal 
fuscous spots and lunules, the lunules inwardly edged with white and 
more remote from termen; ciha mostly hessian brown. Hind wing 
white, the veins and inner margin cream color; cilia light buff tipped 
with white. 

Expanse 42 mm. 

Salitat. —^Buitenzorg, Java. 

Type.-O&t. No. 33419, U.S.N.M. 
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NOTODONTA GRAHAMI, new species 

Mah.-^&aA, collar, and thorax fuscous, the head and collar 
thickly mottled with grayish hairs; a large light buff patch on thorax, 
edged with cinnamon brown and crossed by a similar line. Abdo¬ 
men above light drab, suffused with prout’s brown; underneath 
whitish. Fore wing: Basal area, except costa blacHsh brown, out¬ 
wardly finely edged by faint brownish scaling and a black line opt- 
curved from subcostal, slightly inbent on vein 1, originatiag from an 
inbent black line on costa; an antemedial small brownish spot below 
cell, crossed by a black line; costal margin to above discocellular 
irrorated with white; medial space from below cell to subcostal 
white thinly irrorated with blackish brown; a thick black line on 
discocellular, edged with pure white; a narrow blackish brown shade 
outcurved beyond cell and inbent to middle of inner margin, fol¬ 
lowed by a finely wavy black line slightly outcurved on costa, 
vertical below vein 2, outwardly edged with brownish and followed 
by a blackish brown suffusion to termen except from vein 4 to apex 
which is dark drab; traces of small subterminal black spots. Hind 
wing white, the inner margin drab; a fine dark postmedial line with 
darker streaks on veins; a broad aubtermmal blackish brown shade, 
fainter toward anal anglei; a similar terminal line. Wings below 
pale smoke gray, both crossed by a dark postniedial line; fore wing 
except inner margin faintly darker irrorated. 

Expanse, male, 57 mm.; female, 65 mm. , '. i 

EaUtat. —Moimt Omei, Szeohuen, China. 

Type. —Cat. No. 33420, U.S.N.M. <- 

Named in honor of the Rev. D. C. Graham. 

The species is closely allied to N, moltrecTitii Oberthuer=iV. Jcot- 
shv^eji, Sheljuzko described from the southern Ussuri district. 

CEBUKA NICETIA, new species 

McAe. —Peilpi, head, collar, and thorax black with a few white hairs. 
Abdomen above with alternate deep mouse gray and black narrow 
bands; anal hairs white; underneath white with black bands. Fore 
wing with the base and outer area drab gray; a small black spot near 
base of cell, followed by a series of spots on veins; a vertical anteme¬ 
dial black line, the space beyond thickly irrorated with black and 
white, limited by the black medial line which is slightly inbent to 
below cell, then outbent to inner margin near postmedial; a short 
black line on lower discocellular; a fine deep ventral gray line from 
cell across base of vein 2, parallel with medial fine; postmedial line 
very fine, double, deep neutral gray, incurved opposite cell, very 
deeply outangled on veins 4, 3 and 2, followed by a thick black line 
parallel to it, very fine and merely dentate from vein 4 to vein 2, 
below 2 incurved and more heavily marked; this line is followed from 
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costa to vein 4 by a broad space thickly irrorated with black and 
white; terminal black spots on interspaces. Hind wing and cilia 
white; a black line on disCocellular; terminal black spots on inter¬ 
spaces. Fore wing below smoky black, the termen broadly drab gray 
with terminal black spots. 

Expanse 46 mm. 

, Habitat .—^Thirty miles north of Tatsienlu, China. 

Type. —^Cat. No. 33421, U.S.N.M. 

Four males coUected by D. C. Graham. 

; The postmedial line is more deeply dentate than in the species of 
Dicranura. 

SOMERA ACASIA, new species 

Male .—Palpi ochraceous tawny streaked above with fuscous, the 
tip white. Head, collar, and thorax mottled white, pale ecru drab 
and slightly with fuscous hairs. Abdomen above army brown, under¬ 
neath wood brown. Fore wing silky grayish olive, the lines chiefly 
black; a double subbasal line, mangled on median, outangled below 
cell with a projecting line to antemedial; antemedial line vertical, 
double on costa and from fold to inner margin, preceded by an inbent 
streak from subcostal to median; a fine line on discocellular, out¬ 
wardly edged with white; a faint dark grayish olive line outbent and 
dentate to vein 4, then incurved, macular from vein 2 to inner margin; 
postmedial line double mostly punctiform, filled in with dark grayish 
olive from vein 3 to inner margin; a lunular subterminal line partly 
edged outwardly with pale olive buff, forming small lunules from 
veins 7 to 4, below 4 incurved, sinuous; an interrupted marginal line; 
ciUa "with fuscous spots on interspaces. Hind wing army brown; cilia 
with vinaceous fawn spots. Fore wing below cinnamon drab, the 
Iji^d wing pinkisli. buff, with darker suffusions; both wings with cilia 
cinuampn broivn on interspaces. 

Expanse 47 mm. 

Habitat. —Assam, India. 

Type.—C&t. No. 33422, U.S.N.M. 

A very distinct species. 

STAUROFUS BBUCHISIA. new apeciefl 

Male .—Palpi cinnamon brown, streaked with fuscous above. Head 
and collar prout’s brown, the head mottleid with white hairs. Thorax 
white mottled with ochraceous tawny, the tegulae white mottled with 
prout’s brown. Abdomen above cinnamon brown, darker at base; 
underneath light brownish drab with darker bands. Fore wing white 
thickly irrorated with brownish drab, the lines diamine, brown, fine, 
on costa thicker; base of costa whiter; a subbasal line from costa 
inbent to base belbw cell, followed on costa by a short longitudinal 
streak; a broken medial hne slightly inbent; discocellular spot oval, 
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^Btlined with white; postmedial outcurved, minutely wavy, vertical 
below vein 2, followed on costa by a short curved line and a thick 
streak below vein 7 to subterminal which is white, wavy, preceded 
by some dark streaks, almost obsolete from vein 4 to below vein 3; 
a broken terminal line; cilia with white points at veins. Hind wing 
cinnamon drab; cilia slightly tipped with white. 

Female .—Fore wing more thinly irrorated, the outer half of cell 
almost white; an antemedial line below cell, close to medial indentate 
at fold with a fine line to base; postmedial line below vein 4 crenulate. 
Hind wing light cinnamon drab, with darker suffusions before infier 
maj^in. 

Expanse, male, 54 mm.; female, 66 mm. 

EaMtat. —Surigao, Mindanao, Philippine Islands. 

Ty^e. —Oat. No. 33423, U.S.N.M. 

STAVBOruS NITEBTA, new npedes 

Male .—^Antennae fasciculate. Palpi fuscous, the cilia mottled 
white and chestnut. Head, collar, and thorax white mottled with 
black; tips of patagia black, also of tufts on metathorax. AbdomeSh 
above cmnamon drab, the last segment mottled white and chestnut, 
the anal hairs white; underneath pale ecru drab. Pore wing white 
thinly irrorated with fuscous, still less so on medial area; a black line 
from base below cell and along vein 1, downtumed on inner margin 
near middle, and some yellowish scales below it at ba^; a double, 
antemedial line, consisting of hght grayish oliVe scales tipped with 
black, inset below ceU; a similar fine line acrosAcell before th4 white 
discocellular line, which is outwardly edged with black, then br68’<|^y 
with scales similar to antemedial, suJffusing with the inner postmedial 
line; postmedial double, incurved below vein 3 at cell, the outer line 
below vein 3 broadly edged distally by citrine drab striated with 
black, this edged with black projecting between veins 2 and 3; an 
outer oblique citrine drab and black fascia from costa to vein 4; 
a double marginal series of black lines on interspaces, hiostly edged 
with maize yellow on basal side. Hind wing drab, the basal half 
cinnamon brown, fuscous on discocellular. 

Expanse 48 mm. , 

Habitat. —^Assam, India. 

Type.—C&t. No,. 33424, U.S.N.M. 

STAOBOPUS PAELADINA. mw spedea 

Male .—^Antennae pectinated to near tips. Palpi chestnut, streaked 
above with fuscous, hinged with white. Frons white medially, 
chestnut laterally. Vertex and collar mostly white, the latter with 
a transverse chestnut band. Thorax mottled wood brown and green¬ 
ish white. Abdomen above cinnamon drab, underneath whitish. 
Fore wing: Basal third, costa, inner mai^, termen from vein 6 to 
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toraus, mediari veirij base of veins 2, 3, 4, 6, and 7, and a space along 
distal e%e of outer line from costa to vein 4 light grass green, other¬ 
wise browni s h drab with some green irrorations on terminal third; 
lines fuscous; an inbent subbasaJ dentate line; antemedial line double 
filled in with whitish and light drab, inbent from costa to 
vein 1, then outcurved on inner margin and filled in with green; post- 
medial and outer lines crenulate, parallel; subterminal line fine, 
wavy, edging the green termen from vein 6 to inner margin. Hind 
wing cinnamon drab; costa to beyond middle whitish; a double 
black line filled in with light grass green from costa near apex to vein 
6; cilia tipped with white. 

Expanse 43 mm. 

JSoSitof.—Suiigao, Mindanao, Philippine Islands. 

2Vpe.—Cat. No. 33425, U.S.N.M. 

Six males and a female in the United States National Museum. 

STAUBOPUS EEBBAE Bethonv-Baker 

This species ^ is quite abundant in the Philippine Islands and shows 
great variation. Some specimens agree perfectly with the type, 
whereas others lose all the conspicuous black markings; however, one 
female has the fore wing almost entirely black with a broad light buff 
termen. There are 22 males and 8 females in the United States 
National Museum. 

FEKTONIA GUALBEBTA. new spedes 

Male .—^Antennae pectinated on basal two-thirds. Palpi fuscous 
fringed with light buff; large white tufts below eyes expanding over 
palpi. Prons and vertex white mottled with cinnamon brown. 
Collar and thorax prout’s brown mottled with white leaving dark 
transverse bands; the mesothorax whiter, with some maize yellow 
scaling, the tegulae predommanfiy white. Abdomen above cinnsr 
mOB brown, the last two segments white irrorated with cinnamon; 
uhdemeath cinnamon buff. Fore wing: Base silvery white limited 
by a fine double black line outbent to fold; a subbasal black point 
on subcostal vein, and fine dark line , from fold to vein 1, outwardly 
margined with citron yellow scales; wing beyond light silvery gray 
with faint drab suffusions medially on inner maigin and from cel 
to costa and termen; a fine medial black line across cel; some black 
scales before and on discocelular; a fine drab postmedial, lunular 
dentate, outcurved close aroimd cel and inbent to middle of inner 
margin; a fine, weU defined, double, black outer line dentate near 
costa, sightly curved and outbent to vein 3, then incurved to inner 
margin near tornus; a subterminal white shade incurved from apex 
to vein 3; a marginal black Ine, straight from costa to vein 4 then 

1 Described In Novitates Zoologicae, vol. 11, p. 378 pi. 6, fig. 52. 
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slightly luaular. . Hind wing ciimamon brown, the cilia tipped with 
white. Winp below sayal brown, the base of inner margin of fore 
\fring white. 

Expanse 42 mm. 

H&iiiat. —Surigao, Philippine Islands. 

r^pe.—Cat. No. 33426, U.S.N.M. 

FBNTONIA BBCONVALDA, new S]peclefl 

Male. —Palpi, head, and ooUar cinnamon brown. Thorax in front 
wood brown with some white scales; tegulae dusky drab with some 
cinnamon brown hairs dorsally, crossed posteriorly by two chestnut 
lines. Abdomen above black, underneath benzo brown, the last two 
segments suffused with buff white. Fore wing fuscous, the costa 
finely l^ht grayish olive; an antemedial wavy black line; a small 
black spot at end of cell; a faint outcurved postmedial black line; an 
outer black lunular line, double between veins 6 and 4 followed by 
some faint lilacine scaling, and shnilar scaling before and beyond a 
marginal interrupted black line; some indistinct benzo brown sub- 
terminal shading from costa to vein 4; a black terminal line inter¬ 
rupted by veias; cilia cinnamon brown. Hind wing black, the cilia 
mottled with cinnamon brown. 

Expanse' 47 mm. 

HaUtat. —^Luzon, Philippine Islands. " 

Type.—Cat. No. 33427, U.S.N.M. 

All the markings on fore wing are indistinct, owing. ;tb the fiaoous 
ground color. i . . . 

FENXONIA ABBAAMA, nev species 

McAe. —Head, collar, and thorax drab gray. Abdomen above gray¬ 
ish olive suffused with cinnamon drab except the last two segments; 
laterally and underneath hght yellowish buff, the venter with fine 
dark segmental lines. Fore wing; Base light drab; a basal faint 
chestnut line outbent; subbasal and antemedial fine, wavy, parallel, 
deep grayish olive lines, outbent to inner margin, the space between 
grayish oUve; medial area whitish irrorated with wood brown, more 
thickly from below vein 2 to inner margin, this shade extending to 
termen, the more thinly irrorated portion forming an oblique band 
beyond antemedial line; asmallwhitespotondiscoceliular; a browner 
shade beyond cell, and on termen from vein 4 to costa; postmedial 
line double on costa, buff brown, otherwise obsolete; an outer broad, 
irregular, smoky deep neutral gray shade iabent from costa before 
apex to vein 4, parUy defined by black lines, below vein 4 very faint, 
defined outwardly by grayish between veins 4 and 3, and 2 and 1; 
small fuseous marginal lunules; cilia mottled white and brown with 
small fuscoiis spots at veins. Hind wing dark drab, the ciha tipped 
with white. 
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Expanse 50 mm. 

Habitat .—Shin Kai Si, Mount Omsi, Szechuen, China. 

Type.—C&t. No. 33428, U.S.N.M. 

Collected by D. C. Graham. 

FENTONIA MANGHOtDA, new species 

Malc.^Palpi and irons snuff brown, the former streaked above 
witib fusodus. Vertex, collar, and thorax sayal brown; a chestnut 
line across collar behind; tegulae smoke gray, dorsally edged with 
bister; metathorax with smoke gray and snuff brown tufts. Abdor 
mm above snuff brown with somewhat paler segmental lines; under¬ 
neath grayish buff with drab bands; laterally the segmental lines are 
white, with small hair brown spots between. Fore wing drab finely 
mottled with smoke gray scales; the ceU medially and space beyond 
suffused with dark mouse gray; antemedial line fine, black, preceded 
closely by a fainter line; reniform defined by white scaling; postme- 
dial line double, deeply dentate, inbent from vein 4 to middle of 
inner margin, followed by a velvety black sinuous line partly double 
to vein 4 where it becomes very faint, limular, followed by velvety 
lunules from vein 4 to vein 1; a subterminal cinnamon drab shade, 
somewhat lunular outwardly, much reduced from vein 4 to inner 
margin, preceded by some white scaling between veins 6 and 4, and 
followed by ecru drab shading to termen; marginal black spots 
inwardly edged with white and partly suffusing with the dark termi¬ 
nal line; cilia light ochraceous buff mottled with benzo brown. Hind 
wing benzo brown; a faint postmedial pale line; cilia partly white 
tipped. Wings below benzo brown, the termen of fore wing some¬ 
what whitish on interspaces with an irregular dark terminal line. 
The female browner, the subterminal shade narrower. 

Expanse, male, 51 mm.; female, 56 mm. 

Habitat.—Saiig&o, Luzon, Philippine Islands. 

Type. —Cat. No. 33429, U.S.N,M. 

FENTONIA CANTUNA, nev species 

Male. —Head, collar, and thorax chestnut mottled with bluish 
white hairs, very slightly so on vertex and collar. Abdomen above 
hair brown, the two basal segments cinnamon drab, the last segment 
and dorsal basal tuft fuscous; anal hairs cinnamon and white. Fore 
wing benzo brown thickly irrorated with bluish white scales, less so 
on terminal area; lines toe, fuscous, very indistinct; traces of an 
antemedial and a discooellular line; postmedial and outer fines far 
apart on costa, below vein 4 closer together, parallel, crenulate, the 
lunules of outer fine slightly edged with white distaUy from vein 3 
to vein 1; cilia mostly white. Hind wing snuff brown; cilia mostly 
white. 
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Expanse 56 mm. 

Habitat. —Suifu, Szechuen, China. 

Type.—C&t. No. 33430, U.S.N.M. 

CoEected by D. C. Graham. 

PBNTONUl BINGANA, new speciee 

JfoZe.—^Head, collar, and thorax dark mouse gray mottled with 
pale gray. Abdomen above light drab, the last segment and anal hairs 
pale smoky gray; underneatib. pale smoke gray. Fore wing; Bases 
drab gray; a black basal line outbent to above vein 1 followed by a 
fine parallel hair brown subbasal line, and two similar vertical ante- 
medial lines; medial area in cell, below it to inner margin and below 
vein 2 to termen, also at cell between veins 2 and 3 pale smoke gray 
minutely covered with darker striae; a cinnamon drab line on disco- 
cellular with paler edging, followed between veins 4 and 6 by an 
iron gray patch, outwardly edged with black forming part of the 
inner postmedial line which is dentate from vein 4 to vein 2; the 
outer postmedial line black, outcurved from above vein 4 to vein 2; 
terminal space grayish olive crossed by the evenly curved subterminal 
pale smoke gray line; a terminal black line. 

Hind wing smoke gray with a darker medial shade and dark 
streaks on veins. 

Expanse 29 mm. 

Habitat .—^Mount Omei, Szechuen, China, at 4,600 feet elevation^ > 

Type.—C&t. No. 33431, U.S.N.M. 

Antennae well pectinated and veins 6 and 7 on hind wing with 
long stalk. 

PBNTONIA MAGUILA. new i^ecies 

Male .—Palpi and frons cinnamon brown. Vertex, collar, thorax' 
and anal hairs grass green; abdomen above cinnamon brown, under¬ 
neath buff white with brown segmental bands. Pore wing: Base of 
costa, cell, below cell to fold and base of inner margin cinnamon buff,, 
the costa with brown irrorations; below fold to inner margin and close 
to tomus grass green, with a black spot above vein 1 at base; a slight 
subbasal and antemedial cmnamon brown line becoming pale cendre 
green across inner margin; medial area on costa and cell cinnamon 
brown, below cell to fold and on outer area clay color; from ante- 
medial above cell green grass scaling expanding above discoceUular 
to near apex, with a similar curved line on discoceUular and a whit© 
spot on upper discoceUular extending on costa; a smaUer white spot 
on costa near end of green; veins from ceU partly green; an outer 
serfes of fuscous spots on veins foUowed by white streaks on veinss 
3 and 4; green spots terminaUy on interspaces; cilia cinnamon buff 
with cinnamon brown irrorations and spots at veins. Hind wing light 
cinnamon drab with some dark scaUng at anal angle. 
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Expanse 21 mm. 

Maiitat. —Snrigao, Mindanao, Philippine Islands. 

SVpe.—Cat.-No. 33432, tJ.S.N.M. 

The antennae are well pectinated; veins 6 and 7 on hind wing with 
long stalk. 

Evidently very close to F. viridinota Hampson, but much smaller. 

Pour males and a female in the United States National Museum. 

CHADISSA MADEKA, new spectee 

: JfoZe.—Palpi hessian brown fringed with white. Frons sayal 
brown; vertex deep brownish drab, the hairs partly tipped with light 
gray. Collar white edged in front with chestnut. Thorax white 
sufifused with vinaceous buff, the tegulae white. Abdomen above 
whitish buff suffused with aveUaneous except at base and at end. 
Fore wing largely deep vinaceous gray, mottled with broad fuscous 
scales; a small white spot at base of cell; inner margin white, expand¬ 
ing beyond base, upbent to cell at vein 2, obliquely downbent to 
below fold, upbent to vein 2 and oblique to tornus, the lines crossing 
it deep olive buff; a large antemedial oval spot blackish mouse gray 
iormed of broad scales, each tipped with buff white, from within cell, 
inbent to inner margin, and narrowly edged with white, followed by 
& double chestnut line from costa, outbent in cell, inset below cell to 
iold, very faint from fold to inner margin; below vein 2 to postme- 
•dial a trangular chestnut mark; discoceUular edged with fuscous and 
a, few white scales; an irregular fuscous line, lunular, outcurved and 
■close to cell, followed by the double postmedial fuscous line, which 
is crenulate, almost vertical to vein 2 and inbent; this line followed 
irom costa by a large vi^hite spot mth outer edge wavy, and narrow- 
;i|ig to vein 4 largely irrorat^d with olive and dark olive buff, with 
chestnut spots on costa and some huffy brown at apex; subter- 
tmnal small white spots on interspaces from vein 6 to vein 2; cilia 
mcNttled fawn color, wood brown and white. Hind wing cinnamon 
•drab, the base and inner margin partly white; ciha white at anal 
angle. 

Expanse 42 mm. 

EaiUat, —Tjibodas, Mount Gede, Java, 

Type.—Cat. No. 33433, U.S.N,M. 

In appearance very much like Fentonm orbijer Hampson but with 
the areole and venation typically that of Chadisra, only differing in 
laving the antennae well pectinated for three-fourths of the length. 

NEOPHEOGIA CATHANA.newspedes 

Male .—^Palpi dark chestnut, the fringe mottled with white. Frons 
dark chestnut, laterally mottled with white and buff pink. Collar and 
thorax with a dorsal fuscous line, collar otherwise and tegulae white 
93733—28-6 
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mottled with chestnut hairs. Abdomen above drab with fuscous 
bands except on last two segments; underneath white with some drab 
shading. Fore wing: Basal half pinkish buff; vein 1 from base chest¬ 
nut; some white at base of costa followed by two short fuscous lines, 
the antemedial with a short streak below it in cell; costa to medial 
line fuscous, the latter forming a blackish mouse gray shade, narrow 
in cell below cell suffusing with a similar shade on interspaces from 
vein 4 to inner margin, partly coalescept; twO white streaks on costa 
from medial to postmedial line; a faint dark streak in cell above 
median;, a pinkish buff oval Spot an discooeUular, contammg a small 
fine' brown annulus; interspaces beyOtid cell, betweeP veins 4 and 6 
sayal brown; postmedial line on cos^ double, oblique, fuscous, filled 
in with white, the outer line upbent below vein 7 to apex; a wavy 
pale and faint subterminal line from vein 4 to inner naargin followed 
by thick black streaks on veins 4-2, and on inner margin; cilia fn&l 
cous on interspaces tipped with white. Hind wing white; a slii&E 
fuscous black patch at anal angle. 

The female has pectinated antennae, is more uniformly pinkish buff, 
without the dark postmedial suffusions; the hind wing with the cos¬ 
tal margin pinkidi buff and wood brown; the termen narrowly and 
cilia mostly fuscous. 

Expanse, male, 58 mm.; female, 70 nini. 

Eabvtat —^Mindanao and Luzon, Philippine Islands. 

2Vp6.—Cat. No. 33434, U.S.N.M. • i! 

The female is somewhat like P. fasciata Moore, which also oocurh 
in the Philippine Islands, but this has simple antenna. 

PHALESA OBDGABA, new species 

Male .—Palpi and throat chestnut, the former fringed with orange 
ciimamon. Vertex warm buff. Collar and thorax ochraceous tawny, 
the tegulae deep mouse gray. Abdomen above chestnut brown wuth 
rather broad whitish segmental lines; anal hairs light buff; under¬ 
neath white laterally, black ventraUy, except on last two segments. 
Fore wing mouse gray, darker in ceU and on costa to outer line; & 
broad black oblique streak from base below ceU to inner margin; a 
fine black subbasal line on costa and ceU; antemedial line fine, black, 
vertical, minutely wavy; a double, very fine postmedial line, well 
apart, from beyond ceU at vein 4 wavily dentate to middle of inner 
margin, foUowed between vein 3 and subcostal by deep mouse gray 
lines to outer line, this latter rather broad, white, vertical from costa 
to vein 4, incurved between 4 and 3, joined at vein 4 by a crenulate 
white line from apex, the space between them and termen from apex 
to vein 3 aveUaneous; on outer edge of vertical Une smaU dentate 
black marks; below vein 3 the outer Ime is reduced to a fine limular 
deep mouse gray line; a terminal cinnamon brown and black dentate 
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line, enclosing white spots which extend on cilia. Hind wing dark 
huffy brown^ cilia with white spots. 

Expanse 60 mm . 

HaMtat .—Nine to thirty miles from Tatsienlu, China. 

Type.—C&t. No. 33435, U.S.N.M. 

A very distinct species described from 4 males coUeoted by D, C. 
Graham. One specimen shows a faint pale discal spot on fore wing. 

PHALEBA SUBIOAONA, new species 

IfdZe.—Palpi fuscous fringed with wood brown mottled with a few 
white hairs. Frons snuff brown. Vertex white. Collar snuff brown. 
Thorax and tegulae brownish drab; a white line at shoulders. Abdo¬ 
men above bister with white segmental bands; anal segment and 
underside yehowish white. Fore wing army brown, paler below cell 
and vein 2 to iimer margin; a broad oblique white shade irrorated 
with brown from base of costa to antemedial line below cell; traces 
of a fine black basal lin6; antemedial line double, weE apart on 
costa, then outcurved and nainutely wavy to median, then close 
together, straight and vertical to vein 1, inbent below it; a double 
vertical medial line, finely dentate, wavy, inwardly edged with white 
from below ceU; a smaU buffy brown spot at discoceUular; post- 
medial line double, fine with some black and grayish points on veins, 
lunular dentate to vein 2, below it smuous and vertical, closely fol¬ 
lowed by a fine double lunular dentate line sEghtly incurved below 
vein 4, and more heavEy marked between veins 2 and 1; a faint 
fawn color shade from vein 4 to apex, outwardly crenulate; a terminal 
white patch from tornus to vein 3; submarginal wood bro^ lunules 
fiEed in with black; a terminal cihhamon brown line, exfending on 
cEia at yeins, the cilia otherwise cinnamon. Hind wing army ferown 
beconain^ btoadly fuscous on ' termen; cEia buffy brown with army 
bitiwn spdts at veins. Wings below buffy brown, paler on termen; 
foire wing with a double army brown, somewhat crenulate, terminal 
fine; hind wing with a vertical medial thick oEve brown line from 
costa to vein 2. 

Expanse, male, 80 mm.; female, 112 mm. 

Eaiitat. —Surigao, Mindanao, PhEippine Islands. 

Type. —Cat. No. 33436, U.S.N.M. 

Five males and one female in the United States National Museum. 

The species is allied to P.grotei Moore, which I do not think is 
identical with P raya Moore. P. grotei also occurs in the PhiEppine 
Islands, and the Museum has a long series; The genitalia of the two 
species are very different. 

BESIOA VINVAI.TA,aeir species 

Male. —Palpi: Second joint fuscous, the cEia and third joint drab. 
Head and coEar mottled light buff and cinnamon brown, the latter 
narrowly fuscous in front; thorax mouse gray. • Abdomen above drab 
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soffased' with light buff at base and with a'dorsal cinnamon brown 
tuft; anal hairs whitish buff; underneath buff white with a benzo 
brown ventral line, and traces of dark segmental lines. Fore wing: 
A black spot at base, outwardly curved with a black branch at base 
of median extending to the black space beyond, with an avellaneous 
shade above and below it crossed by a double sinuous chestnut and 
black line? oeU and just beyond to inner mar^ fuscous black, the 
costa and part of inner margin avellaneous;. ^tmces of an antemedial 
and double medial black line, the entire dark space limited by a nar¬ 
row, black-shade inbent from costa to inner mer^n; a double broken 
U^t buff, Ijne partly edged with velvety blank at diacooeUxilar; post- 
medial and terminal area largely suffused with bufi^ brown, and 
below yejn 2 with light buff, crossed by two broken, sorneiwhatpuncti- 
forpa black lines; a broad subterminal black line, straight frpm npp, 
to vein 2, its outer edge expanding on veins, followed on mter^a^ 
by small velvety black lunules; an oblique white streak at toppus; a 
terniinal black line; cilia fuscous partly mottled with white., 

Hiiwl wing dark huffy brown; cilia partly whitish. 

E::?panLse 49 mm. 

HahUai. —Surigao, Mindanao, Philippine Islands. 

Type. —Cat, No. 33437, U.S.N.M- 

Close to xylinaia Walker with the type of which it was compared. 

UPABOPSIS DrMPNA,Bew «ecfea ' : ' 

Male .—Palpi and head mottled russet and white. .Collar white 
with a line of black scales anteriorly. Thorax cinnamon brown and 
fuscous. Abdomen white; some light drab hairs at base and dorsallyi 
Fore wing: Base narrowly white edged by a fuscous line indentate 
below median; antemedial space sayal brown partly clouded with 
fuscous, its outer edge oblique to iimer margin beyond middle; post- 
medial line white outcurved below costa with black and white points 
on veins 5 to 1, followed by short fuscous streaks on veins 6 and 5, 
and a white space to apex; the medial triangular space formed by 
the two lines white thickly irrorated with light drab and deep mouse 
gray; a sinuous white line on discocellular, usually separated into two 
spots; terminal space below vein 5, and more narrowly on termen to 
vein 7 sayal brown. Hind wing white; some chestnut irrorations 
above vein 6 to apex and on costa; a fine terminal black line not 
reaching anal angle; a fuscous spot on cilia at apex; some light buff 
suffusions on inner margin. 

Expanse 29 mm. 

HaMtat. —Surigao, Mindanao, Philippine Islands. 

Type.—C&t. No. 33438, U.S.N.M. 

Close to L. postalbiia Hampson, and L.jormosana, Wilemen. 
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PYDNA AD111TBE4, n«w specie* 

Male .—Antenna bipeotinated to near tip. Palpi avellaneous 
streaked above with fuscous. Head and collar grayish olive. Thorax 
light buff, the front narrowly, a dorsal line, shoulders, and tegulae 
outwardly bay. Abdomen above light ochraceous buff, underneath 
cream white. Fore wing whitish buff; base of costal edge bay; cell 
silvery white; a bay line at base of wing; a subbasal fine cinnamon 
rufous line, outangled on costa, followed on costa by a cluster of cin¬ 
namon scales; an outcurved antemedial amber brown line from costa 
to median, below cell outcurved to fold; from antemedial in cell to 
near end a fine amber brown bifurcating line; a fine amber line from 
antemedial along upper edge of cell, expanding and outcurved at dis- 
cocellular, at vein 3 joining a thicker amber brown line from base 
along median; a similar line from apex to vein 2, close to cell, slightly 
crenulate from vein 4 to vein 2, with some ochraceous buff between 
it and the line on median; a fine pinkish cinnamon postmedial line 
outangled on costa, then obsolete; base of veins 7, 6 and 4 to 2 amber 
brown; outer dark specks on veins 8 to 6; from below vein 4 to ante¬ 
medial below cell, some pinkish cinnamon scaling; a similar wavy 
subterminal line from vein 5 to inner margin; submarginal tawny 
points on interspaces, larger at fold; cilia with ochraceous buff spots 
at veins. Hind wing light yellowish buff, darker on inner margin. 
Wings below yellowish white, the cell of fore wing suffused with 
brownish drab. 

Expanse 58 mm. 

HabUal. —^Assam, India. 

Type. —Cat. No. 33489, U.S.N.M. 

, MABCONIA, new species 

1)'i£(il6;-^Antennae with long pectinations, in the female moderately 
{Pectinated. Palpi buff white, streaked above with fuscous. IVons 
buff white, darkly edged, at eyes. Collar and thorax light buff, the 
tegulae mottled with cinnamon buff hairs. Abdomen above pinkish 
buff, underneath white. Fore wing light buff thinly iirorated with 
cinnamon buff and sayal brown; subbasal line indicated as a curved 
cinnamon line on costa, and a curved black line below cell; a very 
faint medial line consisting of cmnamon scales sinuous froin within 
cell to iimer margin, preceded in ceE by a large quadrate black spot; 
an elongated black spot at end of cell to the postmedial which is 
simfiar to the medial line, outcurved from costa, inbent from vein 4 
to the medial line at fold; dark scaling on vein 5, upbent to near 
apex; sub terminal black points on interspaces parallel with termen. 
Hind wing light buff suffused with light pinkish cinnamon especially 
toward inner margin; cilia white. In some specimens the cell spots 
are sayal brown. 
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Expanse, male, 46-48 mm.; female, 58 mm. 

Habitat. —Luzon, Philippine Islands. 

Type.—Cat. No. 33440, U.S.N.M. 

A series in the United States National Museum. 

PTONA OnitANA, new speelw 

JfoZe.—Antenna with fine fascicles. Palpi and bead light buff, the 
pa;lpi streaked above with fuscous. Collar avellaneous. Thorax 
light buff, suffused with avellaneous in,front and partly on tegulae. 
Abdomen above cinnamon, the last segment and anal hairs white; 
underneath white. Fore wing light bt^ s%htiy iirorated with cinna¬ 
mon, except I between veins 2 and 4, and on terminal area from vein 
8 to fold; irrorations denser medially below cell and «n inner maj^; 
a fine and faint drab line below cell to vein 2> cinnamon scalmg on 
median and discocellular, and a narrow drab shade from laboySi. veffla 
4 to termen below apex; a round black medial spot b4ow iviriife 2; 
postmedial black points on veins 2,3 and 4; a black antemedial point 
above median; subterminal black points on interspaces from below 
vein 7, precedeed between veins 4 and 2 by an inbent faint drab 
shade; inner margia suffused with drab. Hind wing pinkish cinna¬ 
mon; costa narrowly and cilia white. 

Expanse 43 mm.. - , 

HabUai. —Surigao, Philippine. Islands. ;,. j 

Type. —Cat. No. 33441, U.S.N.M. : ; , . 

PYDNA UBALVIA, new Qedes 

Male .—^Antenna ciliate. Palpi and head drab gray, the palpi black 
above. Collar and thorax drab gray; a dorsal hair brown line from 
vertex to metathorax; tegulae with long light buff hairs from shoul¬ 
ders. Abdomen above cinnamon, the last segment, anal hairs and 
underside white. Fore wing light buff; costal edge white; a drab 
line from base along median, from lower angle of cell upbent to apex; 
an excurved light drab shade from inner margin near base to vein 2 
near cell; a faint outcurved postmedial line, sinuous and inbent from 
vein 5 to vein 2; an outer series of black points on veins parallel with 
termen and with light drab suffusions from vein 2 to inner margin; 
subterminal streaks on interspaces from vein 7 to vein 1, preceded 
from vein 4 by a faint light drab line; cilia tipped with white. Hind 
wing brownish vinaceous, broadly dark on inner margin; cilia white. 

Expanse 45 mm. • 

Habitat. —^Luzon, Phihppine Islands. 

Type. —Cat. No. 33442, U.S.N.M. 
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PYDKA BARASAMPHIA, new wedes 

Male .—^Antennae fasiculate, simple in the female. Palpi hazel 
above, white below iirorated with hazel at tips. Head, collar, and 
thorax light buflf mottlpd with fawn color, Abdomen above warm 
buff, terminal segment, anal* hairs and underside white. Fore wing 
light buff thinly irrorated with tawny; tawny scaling formmg a shade 
dlOng median, at vein 4 upbent to apex; similar scaling forming very 
indistinct and broken antemedial, medial, and postmedial lines, aU 
outcurved, the postmedial followed by fuscous points on veins, ver¬ 
tical from costa, on vein 6 to 4 small angled lines, below vein 4 inset 
to inner margin; marginal fuscous points on interspaces. Hind wing 
maize yellow, cilia tipped with white. 

Expanse 33-38 mm. 

Habitat. —^Luzon, Philippine Islands. 

Type.—C&t. No. 33443, U.S.N.M. 

PTDNA ERCONAy new species 

Male .—^Antenna and body as in P. harsamphia Schaus. Fore wing 
buflf white; some cinnamon scaling forming a line below cell to vein 
■2, expanding there into a spot reaching fold, then above median, 
along vein 4 and upbent to apex; a few postmedial and subterminal 
•cinnamon scales; marginal fuscous points on interspaces. Hind wing 
white suffused with pinkish buflf along inner margin. 

Expanse 33 mm. 

Habitat. —^Luzon, Philippine Islands. 

Type. —Cat. No. 33444, tJ.S.N.M. 

PYUNA GODDBICA, new apeciee 

'Male. —^Antenhae fasciculate. Palpi: Second joint dark mouse 
gray, the fringe and third joint whitish with slight black hairs and 
irrorations. Head benzo brown. Collar and thorax drab, the tegu- 
lae ecru drab. Abdomen above deep olive buff, with dark transverse 
lines. Pore wing pale pinkish buflf, the inner margin to outer line 
suffused with dark olive buff, the lines dark olive buflf; a line from 
base of cell along median and vein 4 to termen, faintly edged with 
whitish below; a postmedial line outcurved around cell and inbent 
to middle of inner margin; traces of an inbent dull darker shade from 
middle of costa to median and a similar dark olive buff line from fold 
nntemediaHy to base of inner margin. In one specimen a smaU 
black spot on discocellular; an outer series of black points on veins, 
parallel with postmedial, partly double, and from vein 2 to iimer 
margin triple; a faint, fine darker shade from apex to vein 4, and 
from termen to vein 1 at outer series of points; marginal black spots 
on interspaces. Hind wing blackish drab. 
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Expanse 47 mm. 

Habitat .—Shin Kai Si, Mount Omei, China. 

Type. —Cat. No. 33461, U.S.N.M. 

Received from D. C. Graham. 

TDBNACA BBYANTIA.iiewapecIei 

' ' " ' t ' . i 1 » ' * ' » ‘ 

ifoZe.—Palpi, head, collar,; and- thorax niLpttled wood hrown and 
whitish hxjfi* Abdomon aboro fawn, color, underneath white* Pom 
wing fawn color thickly irrorated with white, less so along median 
below cell and vein 4 , to tennen; inner mai^in slightly darker, also 
along veip 6 to termen; faint traces of a double postmedial line and 
an outer punctiform Kne, Hind wing fawn color. Wings below 
cinnamon. 

Expanse 60 mm. . i 

Eabitat —^Java. s 

Tyjfe. —Cat. No. 33445, TJ.S.N.M. ' ‘ 

Collected by Bryant and May. 

Allied to T. rafflesi Moore, larger, the hind wing darker. 

TUUNAGA PANtAENA,neir Species 

Male .—Palpi verona brown fringed with white. Head, collar, and 
thorax whitish buff thinly inott|ed with say4 , Abdomen 

above mikado brown, the last segjinaht^ 

white. Fore wing whitish huff, thmly i|royp1^d ^ a- 

iBne, black line on median and vein 4 to outer streafa * ^ 
sayal brown point on subcostal, median aijid vein i, th^Ia1\t4r,^^set; 
a subbasal point on costa; very faint traces of a double postEp^ial 
line; on outer series of short black streaks on veins; fine black ter¬ 
minal streaks on veins 1, 4, and 7; faint brownish marginal points on 
interspaces. Hind wing pinkish cinnamon, the cilia 'white. Fore 
wing below pinkish cinnamon. Hind wing below pinkish cinnamon^ 
the costa pale pinkish buff. 

Expanse 35 mm. 

Balitat. —^Luzon, Philippine Islands. 

Type. —Cat. No. 33446, U.S.N.M. 

Five males in the United States National Museum. 

TURNACA SURIGA, new species 

Male .—Palpi fuscous fringed with white. Head, collar, and thorax 
mottled white and sayal brown, the tegulae outwardly entirely white.. 
Abdomen above cinnamon, the last segment and anal hairs white 
mottled with cinnamon; underneath white. Pore wing white with 
a few dark scales; inner margin suffused with deep olive buff; some 
olive buff between veins 2 and 4 at cell; a fine black line on mediaii 
and vein 4 to outer points, also on base of vein 6; the median vein 
edged in cell with maize yellow; a broken, oblique, fuscous line oni 
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costa at base; a double’outeuired anteinedial cmnamon line, not 
distinct and broken; a similar medial, single line to median where it 
is preceded in cell by some dark scaling; a double outcyrved post- 
medial line, largely consisting of light pinkish cinnamon scaling on 
interspaces; a double outer series of small fuscous spots on veins, 
the yems themsslves mostly white; a terminal black streak on vein 
4^ and some blsQk irrorations between veins 5 and 6 between the 
•points, Hind wing, light pinkish cinnamon, broady darker along inner 
ipa^gin; cilia mpttled with white. 

Expanse 38 mm. 

Habitat. —Surigao, Mindanao, Philippine Islands. 

Type.—C&i. No. 33447, U.S.N.M. 

NORRACA ORDGARA, new species 

Male .—Palpi neutral gray above, white below. Head, collar, and 
tegulae cream buff with a faint olive tinge. Thorax and abdomen 
above vinaceous fawn, the last segment light buff; anal hairs 
•vinaceous buff; underneath white. Fore wing cream buff; traces of 
a darker antemedial line; a long white fascia in cell from antemedial 
to discocellular, divided by a fine longitudinal cream buff line, crossed 
close to each end by a similar line; postmedial, outer line and sub¬ 
terminal line consisting of small patches of light grayish olive scales, 
all inbent and parallel with the very oblique outer margin. Hind 
wing vinaceous fawn, darker shaded near inner margin; costal margin 
and cilia white. Wings below huffish white. 

Expanse 48 mm. 

Habitat. —Manila, Philippine Islands. 

Type. —Cat. No. 33448, U.S.N.M. 

MICBOPHAliEHA STTXANA, new species 

Male. —^Head, body, and fore wing above blackish brown. Abdo¬ 
men above with deep neutral gray segmental lines; underneath drab 
gray. Pore wing silky; a fine velvety black line on discocellular; 
traces of deep neutral gray antemedial and postmedial lines on costa, 
the latter outcurved on costa, crenulate, preceded by a short whitish 
streak on vein 1, and followed on veins 2-4 by faint neutral gray 
streaks; faint traces of a pale subterminal line from costa near apex; 
cilia with a few white tipped hairs. Hind wing whitish suffused with 
drab; costa and termen hair brown, the latter preceded by a clearer 
white space. Pore wing below deep quaker drab; white spots on 
costa before apex; a subterminal black shade. Hind wing below 
white; a submarginal blackish band; cilia pale drab gray tipped with 
white. 

Expanse, male, 38 mm.; female, 44 mm. 

Habitat .—Shin Kai Si, Mount Omei, China. 

Type. —Cat. No. 33449, U.S.N.M. 

Collected by D. C. Graham. 
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FYGAEKA HILDOBA, new species 

FemdU .—Palpi and irons russet faintly mottled with whitish hairs. 
Vertex and collar medially velvety mars brown; collar laterally, 
thorax and abdomen drab. Pore wing drab, finely irrorrated with 
prout’s brown, the lines pale drab gray; antemedial and medial lines 
parallel, slightly outbent; reniform spot defined by a pale drab gray 
line down and outbent to vein 1, then upturned to vein 4, very indis¬ 
tinct; postmedial line from subcostal oblique ’ to near vein 3, then 
roimded and inbent to inner margin, the space beyond to apex and 
termen above vein 3 raw umber. Hind wing buffy hair brown. 

Expanse 44 mm. 

Hdbifai. —^Luzon, Philippine Islands. 

Type, —Cat. No. 33450, TJ,S.N.M. 




i National Museum F>fi!OC£EDiNQs, VoL. Art. 20. Mai*. 












THE FLORIDA TREE SNAILS OF THE GENUS LIGUUS 


By Chaejjes Toreex Simpson 


INTRODUCTION 

The following pages are the result of studies and collections made 
in the field during a residence of nearly 30 years in southern Florida 
and of six visits to Cuba which permitted me to work over the island 
from Cape San Antonio at the west end to within a hundred miles 
of Cape Maisi at its eastern point. I have alSo visited Haiti and 
collected Ligvm virgmeus in considerable quantity. This work on 
the islands was not at all thorough as it was done in connection with 
that of getting plants and collecting the land snail fauna in general, 
but it gave me a considerable amount of Liguus material and ideas 
of its distribution. I have made a rather careful search in Florida, 
having tramped the East Coast Railroad several times from Key 
Largo where it enters the Upper Keys to Key West at its terminus 
and back again. I have visited practically every one of these idands 
which have ever had Ligvm and made collections on them. On the 
mainland I have been in nearly every locality in which these snails 
were found, and many of these places I have visited and worked over 
a number, of times. In all I have some kind of Liguus material 
from over 300 Floridian localities, most of which I have personally 
collected. For nearly 26 years I have had an opportunity to study 
these snails in my own hammock within a hundred feet of my door. 

Long before I began to collect (1882) man had wrought great 
destruction to the hammocks in which they live so that certain forms 
were on the verge of extinction and in some localities all evidence 
of them was obliterated, and at present the Ligvm are almost ex¬ 
terminated in Florida. Great areas of forest have been recently cut 
in Cuba in order that sugar cane might be grown, and it is probable 
that it will be a short time only when these snails will be wiped out 
entirely in many localities in that island. Very much of the evi¬ 
dence necessary to a complete study of them is therefore missing, 
and the future student will only be able to use material collected 
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long ago. So much of the eTidence as to distribution and other 
matters is gone that anyone attempting to work out the story of 
these mollusks finds himself in the position of a person who tries 
to read an old, torn, and faded book with many of the pages missing. 

In Cuba the earlier collectors seemed to tWnk that the different 
forms of Liguus were merely color variations that meant absolutely 
nothing, so they took but little pains to get complete sets of the 
varieties or to record definite localities for them, and they mostly 
lumped all their material together and labeled it fasciata, 

Cuba.” If only complete collections of Lig%ms could have been made 
in the island and in Florida before the destruction of the forests 
began and the records of localities carefully kept I am satisfied that 
we could not only have deciphered their past history but by their 
aid we could have worked out in considerable detail the geology of 
both regions. 

It has been objected that I have given too many names to color 
varieties of the Flofidian Ligmis. While I do not attach any great 
importance to most of these, yet I am sure that they stand for differ¬ 
ent phases of development and distribution. It seems to me that it 
is better to have some kind of a name for a variety, such as mosieri or 
oastaneus, than to have to say “the small form of orencctm with 
narrow spiral green lines ” or “ the dark chestnut variety of fasciMm 
having a few yellowish markings on the spire.” A considerable 
number of the Liguus, which Dr. H. A. Pilsbry and I have named, 
are, doubtless, fertile hybrids; but they, as well as the rest, help to 
tell the story of the past development, migration, and distributi<«i 
of these snails. 

I am greatly indebted to Mr. Charles Hosier, former custodian of 
the Royal Palm State Park, the great forest of which swarms with 
Ligxms. Mr. Hosier made careful studies of these snails for years 
in this and many other hammocks in Florida and has freely given 
me the result of his observations. 

The late Mr. John B. Henderson generously made it possible for 
me to visit the island of Haiti and to make a half dozen trips to 
various parts of Cuba, also to collect in places on the Florida Keys 
which were difficult of access. I am also under obligatons to Dr. 
Carlos de la Torre, of Habana, who allowed me to examine his 
great collection and make notes on it, also for many valuable 
specimens of Cuban Ligwm. 

This paper is respectfully dedicated to Charles Hosier, friend, 
master woodman, naturalist, and companion on many collecting 
trips, and to whose knowledge and assisstance I am greatly indebted 
for much of what appears in these pages. 
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THE GENUS LIGUUS IN FLORIDA 

The genus Lig'ms includes about a dozen species of large land 
snails inhabiting the northern and northwestern parts of South 
America, the island of Cuba, Haiti, Cozumel, off the eastern coast of 
Yucatan, and the more tropical part of Florida. The six species 
which inhabit the islands and Florida are brightly colored and 
strictly arboreal in habits, and they doubtless constitute a well-defined 
subgenus. 

Cuba is an old island, geologically speaking, and has doubtless 
been inhabited by Ligum for a long time, possibly back into the 
Miocene. It is quite likely that the genus extended into Haiti at a 
time when the land was much more elevated than it is to-day and 
that island and Cuba were united. 

Although Florida is separated from Cuba by a deep channel 90 
miles wide it seems certain that it has derived all its LigvAis stock 
from that island. At first one would naturally w^onder how it was 
possible for these arboreal snails to cross such a body of ocean and 
become established on the new land. Both eggs and snails sink at 
once in water; no bird could possibly carry either across in its beak 
or on its body; neither could eggs or snails be transported through 
the air by hurricanes. The main current of the Gulf Stream which 
sweeps up past the western end of the great island turns to the west 
as it enters the Gulf of Mexico and slowly passes around its deep 
central basin. It is probable that under ordinary circumstances 
weeks would elapse before any floating object that passed into this 
great vortex through the Yucatan Channel would emerge and enter 
the Florida Strait, and in that time any Ligv/m which might be car¬ 
ried over this course attached to limbs or trunks of floating trees 
would be sure to be washed off and perish. It would seem, then, that 
every means of transportation for these snails was shut out and that 
it would be impossible for them to migrate in any way from the great 
island to Florida. But when we once fully understand all the condi¬ 
tions it appears as though nature had specially arranged everything 
not only to make this voyage and colonization possible but abso¬ 
lutely feasible and that there have been a considerable number of 
successful migrations and colonizations. 

The Liguus never voluntarily leave the trees on which they live 
except at the time when they go down to lay their eggs or make the 
migrations across the country for the purpose of JEounding new 
colonies, which I shall later describe. During the dry season, from 
November to May, in Haiti, Cuba, and Florida, these snails throw 
out a gummy substance which hardens and attaches the shells so 
firmly to the trees on which they live that they will often break with¬ 
out letting go. At this period of aestivation, as it is called, the 
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animal becomes dormant, much as do those of northern countries 
during hibernation, only the organs do not so completely cease to 
function. Before the beginning of the rainy season, sometimes as 
early as April, the snails dissolve or let go from this epiphragm, as 
the gummy substance is called, and become active. Sometimes in 
winter if there is rain and especially if the weather is warm they 
do this but make an epiphragm and become dormant if it becomes 
dry and cool again. 

They live, for the most part, on smooth trees, but sometimes they 
are found on those with rough bark, even live oaks, and in our State, 
only in its extreme lower part. Although almost wholly confined to 
the drier hammocks in Florida I have collected them in our brackish 
and fresh-water swamps, in the former on the tropical buttonwoods 
(OonoCiODrpus) and on cypress trees in the latter. In very rare cases 
they have been seen on Caribbean pine trees at the edge of ham¬ 
mocks. Their food is the confervoid growth which is found on the 
bark and possibly the leaves of the trees which they inhabit. Some^ 
times, especially during rain, I have seen them clinging to the 
under surfaces of leaves though this was not for the purpose of 
keeping dry. During the warm season they freely copulate, and 
as they are hermaphrodites it is probable that nearly all the indi¬ 
viduals become pregnant. 

In the warm or rainy season from May till November tremendous 
showers fall in northern Cuba and trees in stream valleys bearing 
colonies of Ligvm may be washed out and swiftly borne down on 
the current of the mountain torrents and into the sea. It is probable" 
that most of our Ligmts stock is derived from the northern slope of 
western Cuba, and such trees thrown into the ocean are caught by a 
small current that leaves the main stream which passes up the 
Yucatan Channel, and this smaller flow hugs close to the northwest 
shore of the great island. Farther on it joins the Gulf Stream after 
the latter has passed entirely around the deeper part of the Gulf of 
Mexico, the junction taking place in the Florida Strait, the whole 
great current moving to the east and northeast and sweeping against 
the lower part of Florida. This current in the strait moves onward 
ordinarily at the rate of from 2 to 4 miles an hour, much depending 
on the direction and force of the wind. In time of hurricanes with 
wind and heavy rain from the west or southwest the speed of this 
ocean river would be greatly accelerated, and trees bearing Lignum 
might easily be borne from northwest Cuba to the keys in 48 hours. 

It is probable that some of the snails which adhere to the trees 
on which they live may be carried high and dry on limbs during a 
trip of considerable duration and distance as they are making this 
passage, but even if they do become immersed for quite a length of 
time I feel sure no damage would come to tiiem. At one time I put a 
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lot of over 30 active Ligv)us into a vessel of water, weighting them 
down with a piece of board so that all were kept completely sub¬ 
merged for 30 consecutive hours, and when released every one of 
them crawled away as though nothing had happened. All were 
clinging to the board when they were taken out. 

During the rainy season the wind in the Florida Strait blows for 
the most part from the southeast, and this drives any drifting mate¬ 
rial diagonally across the current toward the Florida Keys and 
the southeast mainland. A slight, irregular flow of water takes 
place along this part of the mainland and the keys in a direction 
opposite to that taken by the Gulf Stream. This slow movement 
keeps close in to the shore and would tend to carry drift to the 
south and west, even in some cases that which had passed for a 
considerable distance along the main current, thus helping to dis¬ 
tribute material carrying Liguus along our southeastern shores. 
The greater part of the cold Labrador current goes under the Gulf 
Stream above Miami, and it is mixed up in this vicinity, so that it 
sometimes drifts to the north and again to the south. It is quite 
probable that the feeble current running westerly among the keys 
is the last vestige of this cold river. 

Nearly all the inner shore line of the keys and the southeastern 
mainland of Florida is fringed with a growth of mangroves, but 
on the -side fronting the open sea there are sandy or rocky beaches. 
The trees growing in the mangrove ’’ usually stand in mud or very 
shallow water; and wherever they grow conditions are not favorable 
for the landing of tree snails because, so far as I have been able to 
observe, they never crawl over wet mud. However, during Septem¬ 
ber, October, and November we have unusually high tides all along 
our lower coast, then they sometimes reach an elevation of 2 or more 
feet above the ordinary tide. In many cases Ligvm inhabit dead 
trees or limbs, and such might easily be broken up during their 
journey down the Cuban streams or while making the sea crossing 
before reaching Florida. I have no doubt that in some cases these 
snails reach our shores on comparatively small pieces of floating 
timber, and these could easily drift in among the mangrove roots, 
where they are not too crowded, during excessively high tides and 
be landed on what is ordinarily high and dry ground. If such a 
landing happens to be made in the edge of a hammock, the snails 
could crawl off and become denizens of the United States without 
any formality. Of course, during hurricanes the sea may be driven 
over the highest land on our lower coast, and it is most likely that 
the greater part of the Liguus have been landed and established in 
Florida during such storms. At one time, since I resided here, the 
wind during one of these storms drove the sea entirely over Elliotts 
and Largo Keys and far out on the mainland*of Dade County. 
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There are authentic records of other even greater tidal waves in 
lower Florida. 

Without a doubt this process of enforced migration began as soon 
as the Ligym spread over the island of Cuba, perhaps back in Miocene 
or Pliocene times, but it is probable that no region existed to the 
northward suitable for them to live in. Certainly if any colonies of 
these snails existed in any part of what is now Florida before the 
Glacial epoch they were destroyed by its cold, for they are tropical 
and can not stand hard freezing. 

A period of subsidence occurred for the State of Florida during 
early or middle Pleistocene, and nearly all the eastern part of it and 
all the lower end to just north of the Caloosahatchee River were car¬ 
ried below sea level. A great bed of oolitic material, the Key West 
limestone, was deposited over the area now occupied by the Lower 
Keys.. Another very similar set of beds was laid down along the 
southeast part of what is now the mainland —the Miami limestone— 
and a third on the southwest coast called the Lossmans River lime¬ 
stone. A set of beds was formed in what is now the Everglades, at 
first doubtless marine, then brackish, and finally fresh water. It is 
probable that a coral reef, which afterwards became the Upper 
Florida Keys began to develop during this subsidence, and it reached 
from a short distance south of Cape Florida in a curved line to what 
is now known as Newfound Harbor Keys, just south of Ramrod Key, 
thus lapping over onto what is now the Lower Keys for a distance of 
perhaps 5 miles. This was followed by an elevation during which 
the land was probably raised to about the same height as at present. 
The gi-eat bed of Key West limestone became a single island, reaching 
from east of Johnson Keys to and including Key West and from the 
Gulf of Mexico on the north to the Florida Strait on the south. The 
sea began to form a low, broad shore elevation just within what is 
now the southeast coast of the mainland from somewhere near Fort 
Lauderdale to the south, then southwest, west, and again southwest 
to near "^Vlaitewater Bay. This consisted of low ridges which formed 
one after another as the sea retreated, leaving flats and shallow 
lagoons between, and in these marine mollusks and other animals 
lived and died undisturbed. Later this became a soft oolitic 
limestone. 

A great variety of seeds of tropical trees, shrubs, and plants was 
carried by the Gulf Stream, a few possibly by migrating birds, and 
some lighter ones by the wind and landed on the large southwest 
island as soon as it was high and dry above the tide, and at once 
a dense hammock growth was formed over much of the higher parts 
of it. Seeds of the Caribbean pine {Pinm ccmbaem) were probably 
blown across from Cuba and forests established on some of it and 
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on the rocky ridge of the lower mainland. Hammocks began to 
be developed in protected places on this ridge, and conditions were 
right for the establishment of colonies of Liguus on the soil of the 
United States. 

We can not tell whether the first successful settlement of these 
snails was made on the great southwest key or southeast mainland, 
but quite likely on the former. A gravid specimen of a form close to 
our present grapMcus clinging to the tree on which it had made its 
home was thrown up on this island, either by an unusually high 
tide or during a hurricane. It probably came from somewhere in 
the neighborhood of Cabanas, about 40 miles west of Habana, where 
Dr. Carlos de la Torre, the late John B. Henderson, George H. 
Clapp, and the writer found a form of Liguus in considerable num¬ 
bers that has nearly all the characters of that beautiful snail. It is, 
however, smaller, is a richer yellow, is not quite so porcellanous, and 
is a little less flamed on the spire. I have little doubt that our 
gmphicus sprang from the same stock as the small Cuban form did. 

The newly arrived snail multiplied and probably spread over most 
of the drier parts of the island, for at least recognizable fragments 
of it has been found on most of the keys where there is high land. 
Certain forms among its progeny seem to have partially lost their 
coloring, and one of these which Say called solidus has a broad, 
faint, spiral yellowish band above the periphery and another on the 
base. A second somewhat thin variety which has delicate coloring 
Pilsbry has named solidulMs. This is whitish or cream colored with 
one or two faint yellowish narrow, spiral lines at the periphery, 
another at the suture, and sometimes a broad one on the base. Some 
of the shells which are doubtless of this variety have two or more 
narrow greenish or bronzy spiral lines on the last whorl, and .others 
scarcely show a trace of banding. A shell from Eamrod Key of 
the lower islands is almost pure white throughout, and a very solid 
form which I found on Big Pine Key is ivory white, with a single 
narrow, bronzy peripheral line and a decidedly truncated columella 
to which I gave the subspecific name of crdssus, Mr. John B. 
Henderson had specimens in his collection from Key West which I 
refer to this. I feel sure that if a large collection of solidus could 
have been made from the Lower Keys it would have shown a 
considerable amount of variation in coloring. 

Keeve bestowed the name Aehdtina picta on a form of solidus 
which has a pale, ashy yellow ground pattern with longitudinal 
bluish smears and a double row of squarish brown spots at the 
periphery and sutures, and he gave Cuba as a locality for his shell. 
There is a specimen in the collection of the United States National 
Museum with the sam'e locality given, and many years ago I re- 
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ceived a fine shell of this form in an exchange from A. G. Wetherby 
labeled ^^Achatina fasciata^ Cuba.” I only know of two authentic 
Floridian specimens of this subspecies, one of which is in the col¬ 
lection of the Academy of Natural Sciencies of Philadelphia and 
was collected by Dr. H. A. Pilsbry on Big Pine Key when on a trip 
to the Lower Keys with the writer in 1907. The other is a somewhat 
worn shell, but showing the colors perfectly, that I found on the 
same island in the village of Big Pine a few years later. D’Orbigny 
figures a shell in his Atlas which he credits to Cuba and which no 
doubt came from that island which bears some resemblance to 
pictus^ but it is not that. I found a very similar shell at Luis Lazo 
in western Cuba that I believe is a hybrid between some form of 
faseiatus and solidus. 

It seems a little strange that this snail {pictus) should be reported 
from Cuba at least three times if it was never found there. I am 
very much inclined to think that it has actually been collected in 
that island as well as in Florida and that it crossed the strait and 
landed on Big Pine Key since the dismemberment of the large 
island, and so short a time ago that it has not changed any of its 
characters in the least. There is comparatively deep and open water 
close up to the big hammock in which both the specimens of pictus 
were found on this island. 

It is probable that not more than two forms of Ligvm ever landed 
on the great island, although it is nearer to Cuba than any other 
part of Florida, and it certainly was clothed with hammock at an 
early date. The reason for this paucity is perhaps the fact that the 
Lower Keys lie almost directly across the Florida Strait from the 
western part of Cuba, and the strong eastward-flowing Gulf Stream 
would naturally carry any drifting material past them. 

No sooner was the great western island, the original of the present 
Lower Keys, formed than the forces of nature began to destroy it. 
Every winter several storms called ‘‘northers” sweep down from 
the northwest across the Gulf of Mexico, the wind often blowing to 
80 or even 50 miles an hour, throwing the water of this great inland 
sea with tremendous force against the land of this region and cut¬ 
ting into it all along its entire northern exposure. As a consequence 
its northern outline is far more ragged than the southern. Not only 
this but the water was driven with such force that it was crowded 
completely through the porous foimdation of the island from north- 
northwest to south southeast so that it came out in strong streams 
on the south side into the Florida Strait. This water soon formed 
channels through the loosely compacted rock in the eastern part of 
the great island, and these were enlarged by scouring and the action 
of the carbon dioxide in it. Later the weakened roofs fell in so that 
open streams reached entirely across, for the most part in exactly the 
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direction of the wind during these storms. It is probable that the 
rock in the western end of this former island is of a solider type 
than that of its eastern part, hence the water was not driven through 
to any considerable extent but it entered everywTiere by seepage and 
has eroded and dissolved it into a most complicated archipelago. I 
feel certain that a Liguus^ the forerunner of the forms we have 
found on these Lower Keys, reached the big island, became estab¬ 
lished, and spread over the entire region and that it broke up into 
several varieties which pretty well occupied the whole area before 
the dismemberment took place. 

A thin, glassy, inflated form of crenatus was cast ashore on the 
elevated hammock near Fort Lauderdale, no doubt an early migrant 
from Cuba to our shores. Later the sea threw up a great sandy bar 
or bank a few miles to the east of this forest, and the intervening 
space has been filled with a mangrove swamp. The Ligum has been 
carried down and established on this bank where I found it at the 
New Eiver mouth and for a couple of miles to the northward. This 
colony of septentrionalis^ as Pilsbry has aptly called it, is the 
farthest north of any in the United States. The form has spread 
south of New Eiver, it has crossed Little Eiver, and in a hammock 
just below the mouth of that stream I found nearly pure individuals. 
Near Arch Creek it has hybridized with one of the forms of fasGiah 
the shells having exactly the shape, markings, and texture of 
septentHonalis but a pink axial region. I have shells from the 
town of Jamaica in Cuba that are very close to this. 

It is probable that at least four forms of Liguus that drifted from 
Cuba became established at the great Miami hammock. According 
to the Eeport of the State Geological Survey some of this land is 
elevated to a height of 30 feet above sea level, and it is most likely 
the highest on the southeast coast. It was probably above the sea 
and was dry land before any other part of this general region and 
has had a longer time in which it could be colonized by snails. These 
forms I have called Iwingstoni^ 7iiosieri^ and eiurnem^ 

the first two belonging to fasciatm^ the latter two to ore'mtus^ and 
none of them inhabits the Upper Keys. L. micmMnsis is doubtless a 
hybrid between a form near omtcmeozomctm and probably a typical 
fasdatics^ the earlier whorls having a broad, more or less broken 
brown band and the last whorl a pattern of spiral lines, the two com¬ 
ing together abruptly. I have shells from Cuba which show similar 
characters. This form ranges from Ojus to a considerable distance 
south of Miami. The form livingstoni is a small fasciatm usually 
lacking the color pattern on the upper spire, but I have a shell from 
Luis Lazo, in Pinar del Eio, that is exceedingly close to it in which 
the color pattern has almost vanished. It is found from Fort 
Lauderdale south to Long Pine Key. I have large shells of mosieri 
97556—20-2 
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from Miami that are almost identical with a specimen from Mount 
Guajaibon in northwestern Cuba, they being larger than the latter. 
It is found over nearly the entire rocky ridge of southeast Florida. 
Ehimiem is a fine subspecies usually large and solid, somewhat 
porcellanous, and nearly always pure white throughout. It is almost 
perfectly mimicked by a shell I collected in western Cuba. It does 
not extend north of. the Miami River but goes south to Long Pine 
Key in the Everglades. 

Thirteen subspecies of Liguus inhabit this great Miami hammock— 
ebw^nem^ mosieri^ luteus^ cmgvZaMs^ motsrnioratus^ livingstoni^ or- 
noMs^ degofns^ Tosecutm^ testudmem^ cmtcmem^ and 

emtcmeazonatus —a considerably greater variety than is found in any 
other Floridian locality. Lutev)S occurs from Dania to Long Pine 
Key and in the former region as well as at Vaca is rather solid and 
bright colored, but in the lower Dade is thinner and lighter. It is 
the first form to be colonized in the incipient hammocks, and at 
almost every sink that has a live oak and a little scrub it will be 
found, while (mtaneozonatuB is the second migrant. Mcrnrhoratus is 
a very variable snail with a wide distribution, and specimens found 
by me in the Miami hammock are very close to those from Key Vaca 
of Chokoloskee. A form of this has recently been found at Pinecrest, 
35 miles west of Miami in the Everglades. I have no doubt but that 
testvdin^^ cast<mem^ and versioolor are hybrids between this and 
forms of fcmdMus. The subspecies elegam was discovered on a small 
key in the southern Everglades, which was occupied exclusively by 
it and rosmtus^ and it is close to shells I collected in northwestern 
Cuba. It occurs occasionally along the rock ridge as far north as 
Arch Creek, usually in a pure form and always having the peculiar 
brownish flecks on the upper spire. 

Two peculiar forms of creTicdm are confined to the southwest main¬ 
land, where they have a limited distribution— lossin<micus and ca^en- 
sis. The former is dull colored, whitish, sometimes with narrow 
spiral greenish lines, and the whorls are usually well rounded. The 
form capensis is elongated, and solid with flattened whorls occu¬ 
pying Northwest Cape exclusively and found rarely elsewhere in 
the cape region. It is probable that both are recent arrivals from 
Cuba, and they may have drifted through the Bahia Honda Channel. 
The fact of their limited distribution is evidence in the direction of 
their recent arrival. 

It is probable that the land of the Cape Sable region is very recent^ 
one of the latest additions to our territory. The area covered by 
the three points. Northwest, Middle, and East Capes, and the region 
for some distance back of them is sandy, but it was built up over 
an old mangrove swamp. Back of this sandy land there is a brackish 
swamp, and stiU farther back a considerable prairie, while at the 
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'juncture of the two latter is a line of hammocks. The entire inner 
country lies only just above hi^h tide, and whenever during a hurri¬ 
cane the wind becomes westerly the water from the Gulf of Mex¬ 
ico is driven in to Florida Bay and the region to the north of 
Sable with great force. As the chain of Florida Keys acts as a 
barrier against this water passing to the eastward it is dammed 
up and forced over the south shore, the Sable and southwest coast 
areas, sometimes covering the highest land to a depth of several feet. 
Before there were any breaks in this upper chain of islands the 
dam was almost complete, and doubtless the depth of water became 
much deeper than at present. As there is a great deal of swamp in 
this territory, Liguus can not progress from hammock to hammock 
as they do through the high pine woods for, as I have said, they never 
craw;! over wet mud. There are, however, both Liguus and Oxystyla 
distributed abundantly throughout this whole area wherever there 
are suitable hammocks, but they are scattered absolutely hit and 
miss. At Northwest Cape only capemis is found, while in a little 
hammock just north of Middle Cape Dr. Edward Mercer and I got 
lossmanicm^ ca8taneozo7iatu8^ with hybrids between the two, and a 
single., fine mai'^wmtus. At Middle and East Capes there is quite 
a variety of forms, and this is true of the line of hammocks between 
the prairie and the brackish swamp. In one of these would be found 
an Oxystyla^^ in the next perhaps a single form of Liguus^ ‘in a 
third absolutely nothing, and in the next both Liguus and Oxystyla, 
Yet in some cases these bits of woods are only a few rods apart. The 
explanation of this is, I believe, that trees and limbs with snails are 
torn off by the fury of the hurricanes in this region, probably carried 
along by the high water and landed on some hammock. One such 
piece of forest might receive a Liguus^ another an Oxystyla^ another 
both, and a fourth none. The ground immediately in front of this 
row of hammocks is always swampy? that in the rear is wet in the 
rainy season and dry in the cool part of the year. The snails can 
not crawl over it in summer, and in winter they are fast to the trees. 
Some of the cape forms may have arrived during the first elevation, 
but most came at the second. 

Since the above was written a great highway, the Tamiami Trail, 
has been opened from Miami west through the Everglades, and at a 
place on this called Pinecrest, midway across the State and 40 miles 
from its south end, Mr. Joseph Farnham and Mr. Eichard Deckert 
have found great numbers of Liguus. Many of these are hybrids, but 
they are generally rather closely related to the forms found on 
Long Pine Key in the south part of the Glades. It is probable that 
during one of the late minor subsidences this region was somewhat 
lower than now and that a strong tidal wave may have carried the 
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progenitors of these forms from Long Pine Key and landed them 
here. 

It is probable that at the time of the first elevation the reef of 
which the Upper Keys was formed was considerably developed and 
raised to the surface of the sea or even somewhat above it in places, 
but I doubt if it was clothed with hammock forest or inhabited by 
land snails. The flora is composed of tropical plants and has been 
almost wholly derived from Cuba, but it is comparatively poor, hav¬ 
ing scarcely half as many such species as the Lower Keys and noth¬ 
ing like as many as the southeast mainland, and this fact would 
prove that it is much younger than either of the last-mentioned areas. 

Then there was a second period of subsidence during which the 
land went down until the sea washed into the present bluffs at Coco¬ 
nut Grove* and Miami, eroding them in places into fantastic forms. 
At Little River the depression amounted to some 7 feet, while at Big 
Pine Key it was about 3 feet. 

An elevation followed during which the land was I'aised perhaps 
to a few feet higher than it is at present. The Upper Keys were 
elevated until they probably formed an unbroken chain or single 
island. The sea attacked the reef, tearing it to pieces, scattering the 
fragments and grinding them into sand, then cementing the wreck 
firmly together and building it up into a solid, continuous island. 
This great barrier for a long time prevented floating material from 
landing on the mainland back of it, but it became more or less 
covered with hammock forest and provided a home for such Liguus 
as drifted in from Cuba. Several forms, either roseatm^ ca^tanea- 
zonatus^ vaeaensis^ lineot^tus^ and perhaps viamiomtus or their 
immediate progenitors, drifted in from Cuba and became established 
long enough ago that they spread practically throughout the entire 
length of the long, curving island. This was the heyday of the 
Upper Keys, the period of their greatest development and glory. 
A broad, irregular land bridge reached from the region of the Mate- 
cumbes across to the mainland from Joe Kemps Key for 12 or 15 
miles to the eastward. In places this was swamp or shallow lagoon, 
but there was continuous hammock-covered land, and over this 
migrated a considerable variety of tropical vegetation from the keys; 
in fact most of the flora of the south and southwest coasts of the 
mainland was derived from the Upper Keys in this way. This 
flora differs considerably from that of the rocky ridge along the 
southeastern mainland. It is nearly all tropical, while that of the 
ridge is mixed—^West Indian and warm temperate—^the latter part 
being derived from the northward. The reason for this is that the 
Everglades stretches, and since the first elevation has stretched, in 
a broad, unbroken area from near Whitewater Bay eastward and 
northeastward to Cutler, forming an effectual barrier against the 
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passage of dry-land plants and to a considerable extent the migra- 
tation of snails. Ligmis could only cross this great marsh during a 
time when the sea was driven in over it by hurricanes and then on 
floating timber. 

'During the time of the second elevation there was probably an 
almost continuous hammock along much of the south shore of the 
mainland; in fact a considerable amount still remains. The Ligu'us 
coBtcmeozonatuB^ vaeaensis^ Ihieolatus^ roseatus^ and m/rnn^oraUis 
crossed over from the keys and became established on the south and 
southwest parts of the mainland. By and by the sea began to seri¬ 
ously gnaw away at the great coral island. High tides occur on 
one side at different times from what they do on the other, and I 
have seen at low tide on one side of one of these coral keys many 
streams of water passing through, from a tiny trickle to those of the 
size of small rivers. Soon the carbon dioxide in the water ate the 
I'ock away until the weakened roof fell and later an open channel 
formed which cut the island in two. This action, aided by the fury 
of the sea when driven in by storms, has been continued until this 
once greatly elongated island has been cut into more than 30 islets 
and islands, each high enough to bear upland hammock, besides a vast 
number that are only clothed with mangroves. Of course when a 
key'was cut in two it checked the passage of the Lignum from one 
island to the other, and we can form some idea of the time of arrival 
of the snails by their distribution. The subspecies m<itemml>iensis 
did not arrive until Upper Matecumbe was cut off from the keys to 
the north and south of it, for we have never found it on any other 
of these islands. But it came in time to cross the land bridge, for we 
find it one of the most abundant of the tree snails of the Flamingo 
region. Omystyla floridemis^ which inhabits the keys from Largo 
southwestward, crossed this bridge and is very abundant in the Cape 
Sable area; but 0. resea^ which inhabits the keys from Key West to 
Vaca, apparently has not passed any farther up them nor crossed to 
the mainland. A beautiful form, Bvhcrenaim^ was common in the 
center of the upper chain from probably Largo to Grassy Keys. The 
subspecies elUottemis has its metropolis on the island for which it is 
named but has been found on Old Rhodes and possibly upper Largo. 
It was a late arrival and probably was kept from an extensive 
distribution because of the cross-channels. 

Four subspecies of Liguvs which inhabit almost the entire range 
of the Upper Keys— castaneozmatus^ rose(ztv^^ mamwratw, and 
luteus —are also found on the mainland on the rocky southeastern 
ridge, although a tract of Everglades and a series of shallow sounds 
separate the two regions. During time of hurricanes when the sea is 
driven against southeast Florida with tremendous force the entire 
chain of islands may be overflowed and water driven in until it covers 
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the lower parts of the rocky mainland ridge. At such times many 
limbs and trees on these keys are torn off or uprooted and with their 
load of Ligmxs may be easily carried across and landed on the higher 
mainland. There it is easy for the snails to crawl off and get into 
the hammocks, where they are soon established. 

The last general earth movement in lower Florida was a slight sub¬ 
sidence which may be continuing yet in places and of which there is 
abundant and widespread evidence. In the Shark River region 
hundreds of acres of what must have been land are to-day under a 
very shallow sheet of water in which littoral forest grows thickly and 
in the same general area and in Biscayne Bay are dead trunks 
of large mangroves that probably started growth on the land, 
but have been killed by the slight subsidence. The marly ham¬ 
mocks along the south coast are tumbling into the sea and the general 
chain of keys is being rapidly destroyed by the encroaching ocean. 
The great land bridge has been reduced to low islets and shoals. 
This subsistence has had a marked effect on the Ligum of the 
upper islands. 

The distribution of the Ligum on the Upper Keys is amazing, and 
for a long time I was utterly unable to understand how it came about. 
Seven subspecies— ca^taneozm%atm^ roseatm^ Umolatm^ meaensi% 
marmoratus, lutem^ and suhcrenatm —are found living on the upper 
and lower ends of the chain but all save lineolatus and mhcreiiatus 
are entirely absent from the central part of it. The subspecies sub- 
ereiKitus now inhabits Lower Matecumbe and has probably lived in 
the islands to the southwest as far us Grassy, perhaps to Vaca, while 
cmtaneozonatm and luteus occupy the northern end of Upper Mate¬ 
cumbe and the islands to the northwest. Long Key, farther down in 
the chain though a large island with some dry, hammock-covered 
land, seems to be absolutely lacking in Ligum. Yet on Lower 
Matecumbe, Lignumvitae, the extreme lower end of Upper Mate^ 
cumbe, and Indian Key, lying in the exact region where five of the 
forms I have mentioned are absent, we find no less than four tolerably 
well-defined subspecies of solidus^ a species only found elsewhere in 
the United States on the Lower Keys. Why are these seven forms 
" present in the ends of the chain and all but two absent from the 
center, and why should they be replaced here by a species of the lower 
islands? Why is Long Key without Ligmis when it seems to be 
perfectly adapted for their growth ? 

I feel sure that during the period of greatest elevation the entire set 
of the Upper Keys from near Cape Florida to and including the Vaca 
group was one great island, so high and well clothed with hammock 
that the seven forms I have mentioned, which were early arrivals, 
became distributed throughout the whole. Then at the time of 
the last general subsidence the middle of this chain went down just 
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enough to change the dry-land hammock into mangrove swamp, and 
it needed only a slight depression to do this. Five of the forms— 
castaTieozonatus^ roseatus^ luteus^ nmrmoratus^ and vaca^mis —^were 
drowned out on Lower Matecumbe, but subcrena^tus and lineolatus 
survived, probably on a bit of hammock at the upper end of the island, 
as this is a little higher than the rest of it. The snails were drowned 
on the southwest end of Upper Matecumbe, Avhich is slightly lower 
than its northeastern part and is now nearly all swamp with only here 
and there dry land. Long Key was carried down just enough to 
drown out its Ligvm, It is probable that a very slight upward oscil¬ 
lation of this region since has made the latter island dry enough 
for high hammock growth as a foot of elevation would change 
swamp to dry land. But no Ligum have landed on it since. 

During this last slight elevation of the mid chain a gravid speci¬ 
men of the variety gmphicus was landed (on drift from one of the 
Lower Keys), probably on Lower Matecumbe, Avhere it quickly 
became established and soon began to vary. Two of its forms, 
lignummtae and mmpsoni are now living on the near-by Lignumvitae 
Key, a mere dot of land just inside the regular line of the chain and 
separated from Lower Matecumbe by a mud flat a little more than 
a half mile wide. Another form which I have called delimtm is 
found on Lower Matecumbe and on a small bit of hammock in the 
swamp of the lower end of the upper island; also it was found 
by Wurdemann long ago on Indian Key, another mere point about 
half a mile outside the line of the regular chain and just off the 
lower key. I am inclined to believe that these outlying Ligvm 
reached Lignumvitae, Upper Matecumbe, and Indian Keys by drift¬ 
ing during storms. 

In a part of Lower Matecumbe, where cross currents have eroded 
and lowered the surface until it is no longer dry land, there is a 
small hammock in which I found a fourth form of solMm. The 
shells are large, thin, of a glassy rather than porcellanous texture, 
the ground color being a pale yellowish gray. They have the longi¬ 
tudinal smears and a brownish peripheral band, and along this and 
the sutures is a double row of squarish spots, while the entire axial 
region is white. Because of its resemblance to pictua I have called 
it pamdopictua. Apparently it has rather recently developed in 
this isolated hammock, and I found a few partly intermediate shells. 
I have no doubt that it is the latest form of the genus to develop in 
Florida. 

The species solMus seems to vary very easily and apparently has 
broken into many forms. I found several interesting variations or 
perhaps hybrids of what may be this species and, some other near 
Cabanas, Cuba, and I feel sure that before our hammocks were de¬ 
stroyed in Florida thei^e were several variations. I found shells on 
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LignumTitae Key which are so close to grapMous that it would 
puzzle an expert to tell them apart, but there .were intermediates 
between them and ligmmwitae. While the porcellanous structure 
is one of the chief characters of what we call soUdm, it is almost 
absent in ps&udo'fwtus, and the axial region in the species may vary 
from almost dark purple to pure white. 

It may seem that I have recorded a large number of minor eleva¬ 
tions and depressions, mere oscillations, in lower Florida since the 
first appearance of the land, and I feel sure that there have been, 
as for most of them there is still in existence evidence in the form 
of raised beaches, eroded bluffs, or sunken forests. Samuel San¬ 
ford corroborates this statement and says that in places they have 
been rapid enough to be proved by human records.^ 

Almost all of lower Florida is very flat, and it rises but slightly above 
sea level. The same authority I have just quoted remarks, on page 
189 of this second report, that “A difference of 2 feet in water level 
means the difference between shallow lake and dry land for hundreds 
of square miles.” So also in the immediate vicinity of the sea a sub¬ 
sidence of less than a foot might mean mangrove swamp and a corre¬ 
sponding elevation land covered with Ligum-iearing hammock. 

But the vertical movements were only slight from the first appear¬ 
ance of land in this region until now. At no time has there been a 
subsidence so great that the large lower island or the rocky mainland 
has been drowned out nor an elevation sufficient to make dry land of 
the bays along the southeast coast of the mainland, for in that case 
the warm temperate flora of the rocky ridge would have crossed over 
to the Upper Keys, and had there been a drown out the distribution 
of our plants and Ligvm would have been very different now from 
what they are.' Since the first great Pleistocene elevation I do not 
believe that the change of level has amounted to 16 feet. 

The colonization of Ligvm on the mainland of Florida came about 
under quite different circumstances from those of Cuba or most of 
our keys. In both of the latter areas there was a practically continu¬ 
ous growth of tropical forest which was exactly fitted for a home for 
these snails. They are hermaphrodites, and during their period of 
activity it is probable that most of them copulate and become gravid. 
4t this time a considerable number of individuals come down from 
the trees on which they make their homes, and instead of depositing 
their eggs in the groimd near them they obey a call to form a new 
colony. They travel directly away, probably going in a reasonably 
straight direction, and whenever they are satisfied they stop, dig out 
a shallow excavation among the leaves and trash, lay their eggs, 
cover them, and find a near-by tree for a new home. There is no 


' Second Report Florida. Geological Survey, p. 180. 
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special risk or hardship about this, for the snail never leaves the 
sheltering hammock; it can stop and deposit eggs whenever it likes; 
there is an abundance of food all around it. 

A large part of the lower Florida mainland, however, is covered 
with an open growth of Caribbean pines, and such a region is hostile 
to the Ligmm, There is practically no shelter; there is little or no 
food; in places where the floor of the forest is sandy it is impossible 
for them to progress unless they can crawl from plant to plant above 
it. Only here and there at intervals is there a hammock, and 
although the snails have a certain amount of vision yet it is probably 
impossible for them to distinguish one from the pineland. Yet these 
wanderers obey the instinct for founding colonies which was begotten 
during the thousands of generations that preceeded them and boldly 
strike out into the pine woods in order that they may reach another 
hammock and plant their race in a ne^w territory. 

At my home I once observed one of these snails which had doubt¬ 
less left my near-by hammock and was attempting to work its Avay 
out into the open pine woods. We had rains* for several days in 
succession, and during this time it moved away from the hammock at 
the rate of about 25 feet a day, and I kept close watch and set stakes 
to mai'k its onward passage. This one and others I have noticed 
crawled along the stems of small shinibs or grass, over fallen logs, or 
anything that made a firm pathway. When the weather was dry and 
the sun shone the Ligmis attached itself to something and did not 
attempt to go on until it rained again, I kept track of this specimen 
for several days, noting that it persistently worked away from my 
hammock and out into the uncharted pine woods. I.have on a few 
occasions found them in the open forest at a long distance from any 
hammock and in rather numerous cases the dead shells which 
probably testified to the disaster in the way of exhaustion that finally 
overtook them. 

The migration is of course absolutely hit and miss, as no snail can 
know when it starts on such a journey that a hammock is in front 
of it. No doubt in cases where a number of hammocks are scattered 
through an area of pine forest a crawling Ligxms might pass by one 
and, continuing on, enter another not far away. So in any general 
region a hammock may have a form that is absent from another that 
is only a few rods away; one may have several subspecies and another 
near by only two or three, even a single one, or rarely none at all. 
One of our leading botanists believes that the hammocks formerly 
covered most of the lower part of Florida and that the pine trees 
are late immigrants that are spreading and taking po>ssession of the 
country, but if this were true we should find the remaining hammock 
portion occupied by practically the same forms of Ligxum throughout. 
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There is another way by which, to a limited extent, it is probable 
that the Ligwm may pass from one hammock to another and become 
established. Mr. Charles Mosier informs me that he has on several 
occasions seen crows flying with these snails in their beaks. It is a 



Fig. 1.—Diagram illustrating the distribution and migration of Liouus in 
Florida. The open spaces are pine woods ; those inclosed in lines, ham¬ 
mocks. Dotted lines show migration to and from hammocks. Some bits of 

FOREST ARE REACHED BY SE\'ERAL ; OTHERS ARE ENTIRELY MISSED 


well-known fact that these and other large birds frequently prey on 
Liguus and other arboreal snails, and I have seen the ground in 
hammocks strewed with their broken shells. It is not unlikely that 
these birds may occasionally pick from a tree one of these snails and 
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carry it away with it, just as they carry away large seeds. The 
Liffuus when disturbed throw out a quantity of a mucilaginous sub¬ 
stance which is very slippery, and in such a case it might easily 
happen that the snail would slip and fall to the ground during the 
flight of the bird. If it should fall in a hammock in an uninjured 
condition there would be nothing to hinder it from making its home 
there, and if gravid laying its eggs and establishing a colony. Such 
distribution would be essentially the same as if the snails crawled 
through the pine forest. 

As the changes of land level and the movements of the Liguus 
have been somewhat complicated I will briefly recapitulate. These 
snails in Cuba are closely related to our forms and without a doubt 
are their ancestors, often scarcely removed varietally. I am sure 
that the close resemblance of a number of forms from the great island 
to those of our State are not accidental but that they indicate very 
close relationship. I have actually seen snails there that are very 
much like gmphicus^ livingstoni^ miamiensis^ septentrionalis^ elegans^ 
suhcrermtus^ eiurnem^ cmtamozonatm^ and masi'eri^ and I have no 
doubt that there are other contiguous forms. 

Trees in which these Cuban snails grew were washed out, carried 
with their living loads down the torrents into the sea and swept by 
current or the force of hurricanes along the Florida Strait; the 
southeast winds of that region wmuld bear them on to our lower shores 
where, because of hurricane tidal waves or very high autumn tides, 
they would be landed high and dry on our shores where they could 
form colonies. 

There was a great subsidence of Florida during early or mid- 
Pleistocene time, and the region now occupied by our Lower Keys 
and the southeastern part of our mainland received a deposit of 
oolitic limy beds. A long, curving coral reef began to grow along 
the south and southeast part of the State from near Cape Florida 
to the south side of Eamrod Key. During the elevation that fol¬ 
lowed, the sea swept this oolitic material up along our southeast 
coast and formed a series of low ridges as the shore retreated and 
when this land was'high enough it became, covered with Caribbean 
pines whose seeds were wind blown from Cuba. A single great 
island was raised covering the area of the present Lower Keys and 
seeds front west Cuba, for the most part, were borne in on the Gulf 
Stream and the large island partly planted with hammock growth. 
Two large hammocks were formed on what was then the open coast, 
one at Fort Lauderdale, the other at Miami. 

A gravid snail much like our Liguus solidus graphicus drifted in 
from near Cabanas, Cuba, was landed on the lower island and be¬ 
came established in the hammock, spreading over the greater part 
of the area and breaking into several varieties before the land was 
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cut Up into islets. One form of crenatus landed at Lauderdale and 
spread southward; several came to the great Miami forest and, as 
the land was raised and developed, hammocks spread southward and 
southwestward alSng the low, rocky ridge. It is doubtful whether 
the reef became high enough for hammock and snails to develop on 
it at this time, but the sea no doubt attacked and spread it. 

During a subsidence following, the coral reef probably grew up as 
fast as the land went down. The water of the Gulf of Mexico driven 
by furious northers began to erode the north shore of the great island 
and was driven in places entirely through it, finally cutting up a 
considerable part of it into islands running exactly in the direction 
of the wind. Sea water entered what was probably solider rock 
at the west end and ate it into a complicated archipelago. Ligvm 
solidus piotus^ found only on Big Pine Key, is perhaps a recent ar- 
rivel coming long after the great island was dismembered. 

When the land was elevated again it reached a higher level than 
now, and as it rose the sea kept tearing at the reef and consolidating 
it until at the time of highest land it was no doubt a single long 
curving island with continuous hammock and a number of Liguus 
which came from Cuba were thrown on it and had time to spread 
throughout its length. At this time there was a broad land bridge 
across from the Matacumbes to the south mainland. The flora of 
the Upper Keys is tropical but meager in species, and this would 
prove that the chain was much younger than the southeast mainland 
or the Lower Keys, which have a far richer tropical flora. 

Many species of these West Indian plants crossed on the con¬ 
tinuous hammock of tjie old bridge and now constitute almost the 
entire flora of the south shore and southwest coast. Through this 
hammock. Ligwus mannoTotus^ vacaemis^ roseatus^ lineolatus^ cos- 
taneozonoAuB^ and no doubt Oxystyla ilondemiB crossed to the main¬ 
land and became established there, perhaps during the time when 
there was the highest land elevation. Matecumhiensis landed on the 
key it was named for after the dismemberment of the Upper Keys 
but before the destruction of the bridge, and. crossed. Dry-land 
connection between the south shore and the rocky ridge was pre¬ 
vented by the Everglades which stretched from Cutler to White- 
water Bay and had done so from the first. Several forms belonging 
to the Upper Keys were carried to the southeastern mainland across 
the bays by hurricane agency. The Cape Sable region is very 
recent, the capes being sand washed up on an old mangrove swamp. 
The sea is thrown in upon that region by hurricanes with terrific 
force, and as the water is driven into Florida Bay and is prevented 
from flowing south by the keys it overflows the Sable and southern 
shore regions and Liguus and Oxystyles are distributed hit and miss. 
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O^pensis and lossmamicm may be recent arrivals through the Bahia 
Honda Channel. 

Seven subspecies of Liguus inhabit both upper and lower ends of 
the upper chain of keys but all save suberenatm and lineolatus are 
totally missing in the center of the chain, and they are replaced by 
forms of Bolidm^ which appear to have developed from gra/phicus. 
Long Key, which has good hammock, seems to have no Liguus, 
During the last general subsidence the Upper Keys went down enough 
that all the Liguus in the center of the chain save suboreiiatus and 
lineolatus were drowned out, and these subspecies probably survived 
on a bit of dry land at the northeast and higher end of Lower 
Matecumbe. All the snails of Long Key were drowned and no others 
have reached it since. During a local but slight elevation of the 
center of these keys a gravid graphicus landed on the first-named 
island, where it multiplied and broke into variations, some of which 
drifted to some of the near-by islets. 

In Cuba and the Florida Keys the Liguus have for ages occa¬ 
sionally come down from the ti'ees when gravid and, obeying an 
instinct for founding new colonies, have wandered off into the forest, 
stopping and making a slight excavation where they lay their eggs 
and fulfill their mission. But in the southeastern part of our State 
the hammocks are scattered throughout the pineland, which is hostile 
to the snails. However, they obey this call that has been inherited 
from thousands of generations that have lived under different en¬ 
vironment and strike out into the pine woods in search*, of hammocks. 
No doubt most of them miss finding a hammock and perish; others 
find one and create a colony which continues the race in a different 
locality. 

Although there have been several oscillations since the great sub¬ 
sidence of eaily or middle Pleistocene, yet they have been but slight 
and in all were never great enough to drown out the snails or high¬ 
land vegetation on the greatest elevations or to make dry land of 
the bays on the southeast coast of our State. 

Notwithstanding the fact that all that I have narrated has taken 
place since early Pleistocene, the briefest bit of geological time, yet 
I feel sure that long ages were required for the development of lower 
Florida and to people it with Ligum, There was much migration, 
much hybridizing, the development of new forms, and time was 
needed for them to adapt themselves to their environment. The 
whole must have taken many thousands of years. 

The death knell of these beautiful snails in Florida has been 
sounded, and it will be but a few years until all are gone, save it 
may be in the great Eoyal palm hammock which is a State reserva¬ 
tion. Most of the small hammocks have been destroyed, and in 
others still standing the snails are fading away before man. In my 
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bit of forest, into which I have carried many specimens from else¬ 
where, the birds have attacked them, and now scarcely one remains. 

I do not believe that it is possible to make a key that will enable 
anyone to identify all the material in any considerable collection of 
Floridian Ligvm. Without a doubt most of the forms of f(m^m 
and erenatus freely hybridize under favorable conditions, with the 
result that there will be found a certain number of nondescripts that 
can not be placed anywhere, while some that are of purer strain vary 
so greatly that it is difficult to classify them. Still I believe that by 
far the greater part of our material may be referred to some of the 
names in this descriptive list. 

Many of the specimens in our collections have been killed in boil¬ 
ing water, which causes some of the colors of the shell to fade or 
otherwise change considerably. Under such treatment green is 
almost certain to become bronzy or dirty grayish. In some cases 
green lines become abraded even during the life of the animal, or 
they may change color. 

The shells of soUdus and its varieties are usually decidedly porcel- 
lanous and brilliantly polished, while those of the other two species 
are less so, but 'pseudofictus is comparatively glassy in some cases 
but lacking this soft, translucent texture, and on the other hand 
eburneus is occasionally quite porcellanous. 

KEY TO THK FLORIDA LIGUUS 

Apex, columells^r region or bo-tli, pink, purplish, or violet. 

Shell decidedly porcellanous. 

Bluish or purplish axial smears present, never reduced to a mere line. 

Shell rather thin. ■ , 

With a double sutural and peripheral row of brown spots-pictus. 

Without a double sutural and peripheral row of brown spots. 

With a browni periiiheral ami green spiral line or band. 

lignumvitae. 

Shell solid (green spiral lines absent)_graphicus. 

Bluish or purplish axial smears absent or if present reduced to a mere 
line. 

Peripheral w’hite zone with a central brown line_delicatus. 

Peripheral white zone w’ithout a central browm line_simpsoni. 

Shell not porcellanous. 

Shell white, with broad supraperipheral and basal si>ival bands. 

Spiral bands yellow or orange_roseatus. 

Spiral bands not yellow or orange. 

Spiral bands chestnut_castaneozonatus. 

Spiral bands not chestnut. 

Spiral bands broken into alternate light and dark axial 
streaks- alternatus. 

Shell 'White, greenish, or smoky white, with few to many green spiral 
lines which are absent on the periphery_livingstoni. 
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Shell not white. 

Shell flesh colored or pinkish. 

With a reddish peripheral line and a few hrown spots on the 

upper spire.’"_elegans. 

Without a reddish peripheral line and a few brown spots on 
the upper spire. 

A few dark spiral lines may be present or absent-Uueolatus. 
Shell not flesh colored or pinkish. 

Shell pale yellow to orange, or orange brown (usually with a 

few dark spiral lines)_ornatus. 

Shell not pale yellow to orange, or orange brown. 

Shell dark, irregularly marked with green. 

Dark spiral lines conspicuous on last whorl. 

testudineus. 

Dark spiral lines not conspicuous but absent or only 
faintly indicated. 

Shell with axial yellowish flames_castaneus. 

Shell without axial yellowish flames. 

Shell variegated, brown, smoky yellow, or 

bluish_versicolor. 

Apex, columellar region, or both not pink, purplish, or violet. 

Shell entirely white. 

Shell porcellanous. 

Ground color ivory white with or without a dark peripheral line. 

crassus. 

Ground color not ivory white with or without fK dark peripheral 
line. 

Ground color white, cream, or straw colored. 

Shell with a broad basal and supraperipheral pale yellow bond. 

solidus. 

Shell without a broad basal and supi’aperipheral pale yellow 
band. 

Shell with, two narrow yellow peripheral bands and one at 

the suture-^—solidulus. 

Shell not especially porcellanous. 

Shell of pure white, ivory white, or whitish ground color. 

Spiral lines greenish or bronzy. 

Whorls well rounded. 

W'horls slightly shouldered at summit_vacaeusls. 

■Whorls not slightly shouldered at summit 

Whorls short and subsolid, dull colored (often with a 

ledge within its aperture)_lossmanicus. 

Whorls not short or dull colored, (last whorl often 

bronzy or greenish)_.mosieri, 

Wh<.)rls hut slightly rounded. 

Shell with the columella curved_matecumhiensis. 

Shell with the columella not curved. 

Shell solid_capensis. 

Shell not solid. 

Shell thin. 

Shoulder generally angulated (not small). 

septeutrionalis. 

Shoulder not generally angulated (small). 

elliotteusis. 
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spiral lines not greenish or bronzy. 

Spiral lines broad, yellow-oingnlatua. 

Spiral lines not yellow. 

Spiral lines reduced to mere indication of dark lines on 
base_eburneus. 


Shell not O'f pure white, ivory white, or whitish ground color. 

Ground color yellow to orange or greenish yellow or ashy. 

Double row of brown spots present at the suture—pseudopiotus. 

Double row of brown spots not present at the suture_luteus. 

Ground color not yellow to orange or greenish yellow or ashy. 

Ground color dark with yellowish axial markins—marmoratus, 

DESCRIPTION OF GINHEA AND SPBOIBS 
Genus LIGUUS Montfort 

All material referred to which was obtained by others or which has been seen 
in other collections is duly credited; the rest was collected by the author. I 
have not given synonymy partly because I do not have access to the necessary 
literature. 

Shell imperforate, oblong to ovate-conic, with simple, usually 
thin, unexpanded lip and obtuse, vertically wrinkled or smooth 
nepionic whorls which are more or less rounded; columella straight 
or twisted-truncate at base; color white, yellow, brown, orange, green, 
or bronzy. 

LI6UVS SOLmUS Say 
Plate 1, fig. 1 

1825. Aohatina solid® Sat, Joum. Acad. Sci. Philadelphia, vol. 6, p. 122. 

Shell thin to solid, generally elongated, usually with rather flat¬ 
tened whorls; color white, cream, or yellow, sometimes variously 
painted; brilliantly polished and generally having a decidedly por- 
cellanous texture; axial region white, pink, or purplish. 

Western part of Cuba; Lower Florida Keys; central islands of 
the Upper Florida Keys. 

The only character by which this species can always be separated 
from fasciatus and orenatm is the brilliant porcellanous texture of 
the shell, and certain specimens of 'pseudopiotus are somewhat want¬ 
ing in this, being almost glassy. Usually the color does not become 
darker toward the lip, but in a few solidvJm which I have obtained 
on Stock Island near Key West it does. And some of these have 
narrow, spiral, bronzy lines on the last whorl exactly after the man¬ 
ner of certain forms of crencdm. Tet I believe that it should stand 
as a species distinct from crenatm and fasciatus^ as I have no doubt 
that it represents a different line of development. 
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UGUUS SOLIDUS SOLIDUS Say 
Plate 1, fig. 7 

1825. Achatim solida Sat, Journ. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philadelphia, vol. 5, p. 122. 

Shell rather solid, usually elongated, very glossy and of a de¬ 
cidedly porcellanous texture; whorls generally somewhat flattened; 
sutures impressed; color ivory white to straw colored with a broad, 
faint yellow band above the periphery and a wide, faint yellow 
basal band; axial region white. 

Length 44, diameter 22 mm.; length 49, diameter 24 mm.; length 
63, diameter 29 mm. 

Key West; Sugarloaf Key; Big Pine Key; Ko Name Key; Litttle 
Pine Key. Probably once an inhabitant of aU the drier islands of 
the lower chain of keys. Some of the specimens received from 
residents of these islands are not much elongated. 

UGUUS SOLIDUS SOLIDULUS Pilsbry 
Plate 1, fig. 2 

1912. Liguus solidiis soUdulm Pilsbry, Journ. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philadelphia, 
p. 463, pi. 87, fig. 2a. 

Shell rather thin, slightly to moderately elongated; whorls more 
rounded than in solidm; color pattern generally an ivory white 
ground with two narrow faint yellow bands at the periphery, one at 
the suture and one on the base, sometimes with a few dark, spiral 
lines on the last whorl; whole surface glossy and porcellanous, axial 
region white. 

Length 60, diameter 28 mm.; length 60, diameter 30 mm. 

Entire chain of the Lower Florida Keys. 

I collected specimens on Stock Island which are more richly col¬ 
ored back of the aperture than on the rest of the shell, and some 
have from two to eight narrow spiral lines on the last whorl. I 
have in my collection a set of specimens received from an exchange 
and labeled “ Monroe County, Fla.,” one of which has no real dis¬ 
tinction of banding but is nearly uniform yellowish on the last 
whorl, and another has faint, broad, yellow bands that break up 
into blotches. 

LIGUUS SOLIDUS CRASSUS Simpson 
Plate 1, fig. 8 

1920. Liguus solidus arassus Simpson, Proc. Biol. Soc. Washington, vol. 33, 

p. 126. 

Shell very solid, of medium size, with somewhat rounded whorls; 
columella heavy and decidedly truncated; color a uniform ivory 
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•white with sometimes a narrow, bronzy peripheral line; aperture 
having a strong, white ledge within; axial region white. 

Length of type, 43, diameter 27 mm. 

Big Pine Key; Eamrod Key, Frazer; Key West, Henderson col¬ 
lection. 

In 1885 I found the type at Watson’s hammock on Big Pine Key, 
a very solid shell with the tip slightly truncated. A shell from Key 
West was given me by the late Mr. John K. Henderson. 

LIGDUS SOLIDUS PICTUS Reeve 

Plate 1, fig. 3 

1842. Achatina picta Rbjbve, Proc. Zool. Soc., London, p. 56; Oonch. Syst., vol. 2, 
p. 178, fig. 10. 

Shell thin to subsolid, polished, of medium size, with somewhat 
rounded whorls; columella straight or slightly twisted and rather 
thin; surface straw colored or grayish yellow with a pink apex and 
several vertical or slightly zigzag stripes on the fourth whorl which 
gradually pass into a double row of squarish brown spots farther 
down the shell and continue along the suture and periphery of the 
last whorl to the aperture. These spots may be opposite or alter¬ 
nate or irregularly placed. In addition there are occasional axial 
bluish smears as in grapMeus. 

Length, 41; diameter, 25 mm. 

Big Pine Key; Island of Cuba, probably. 

I have said elsewhere that I believe this form to be a native of 
Cuba and that it has only recently arrived on our shores. I see no 
difference in shells credited to this island and Big Pine. I have a 
dead shell that I collected near the present railway station on the 
latter- and a fine specimen received from the late A. Gr. Wetherby 
labeled ’‘^Achatina fasoiata, Cuba.” In the shells I have seen the 
columella is white, thin, and straight, but Pilsbry states in the 
manual (vol. 12, ser. 2, p. 171) that it is more or le.ss, or not, trun¬ 
cated. It is an exceedingly rare form of which I have seen only 
four specimens, and it is probably extinct in Florida. 

LIGUUS SOLIDUS GKAPHICUS PUsbry 
Plate 1. fig. 10 

1912. LiguuB solidus graphicus Pilsbbt, Journ. Acacl. Nat. Sei. Philadelphia, 

ser. 2, Vol. 15, p. 463, pi. 37, figs. 1, la. 

Shell usually large, solid, more or less elongated, having flattened 
whorls and deep sutures; columella often slightly twisted but 
scarcely truncated; color, pale yellow with pink or purplish axial 
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region, the third and fourth whorls painted with longitudinal oi^ 
slightly zigzag blotches and strigations, and these become darker 
and more irregular on the next two; there is a rather broad white 
sutural and peripheral band with a dark central line, and it is 
usually bordered by a dark broken line on the spire and occasionally 
on the body whorl. Sometimes there is a broken brown line below 
the white band on the body whorl. The base may be uniform yellow 
or flamed with irregular brown blotches, and there are generally 
one or two bluish axial smears on the body and penultimate whorls. 

Length 69, diameter 30 mm.; length 60, diameter 30 mm. 

Lower Florida Keys from Little Pine Key west to Boca Chica; 
West Summerland Keys of the upper chain. Formerly the most 
abundant of any of the forms on the Lower Keys. I have never 
found even recognizable fragments of it west of Boca Chica Key,' 
but it may have formerly extended to Key West. I recently re¬ 
ceived a very well-preserved specimen which had been inhabited 
by a land crab from Mr. Cleveland Wells of Big Pine, who collected 
it on the West Summerland Keys, near the lower end of the upper 
chain, and I found fragments of the same on one of these islets 
in the thick, tropical scrub. It may have reached these islets by 
drifting from Big Pine Ke.y, which is only a short distance away. 
Its shell is one of the most magnificent of all the land snails, being 
large, solid, and richly porcellaneous, highly polished and finely 
painted. 

LIGUUS SOLIDUS LIGNUMVITAE Piisbry 
Plate 1, ng. 11 

1912. Liguus fascMus lignumvitae Pilsbby, Journ. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philadel¬ 
phia, ser. 2, vol. 15, p. 46l, pi. 37, figs. 4 Or-^, 

Shell lai'ge, somewhat elongated, thin but strong, with slightly 
rounded whorls; axial region pink or purplish; general color pale 
or greenish yellow, sometimes almost white, often becoming ashy on 
the spire, the second to fourth whorls having light-brown straight 
or wavy axial stripes, and these become broader and purplish farther 
down the spire; in addition there are few to numerous bluish smears 
and blotches on the last one or two whorls; beginning at about the 
fourth whorl and extending to the aperture there is often a single 
or double row of dark dots at the suture, and there is a whitish 
peripheral band with a reddish line in its center. Besides these 
there are generally a few to several green spiral lines or bands on 
the lower half of the last whorl. 

Length 65, diameter 30 mm.; length 50, diameter 29 mm. 

Lignumvitae Key, mostly on the south part; Lower Matecumbe 
Key; abundant on both islands and less elongated on the latter. 
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Certain specimens from the former locality are quite solid and lack 
spiral green lines, approaching so closely to gmfMous that it is 
difficult to separate them. 

UGUTTS SOLIDUS DBUCATUS Simpson 
Plate 1, fig. 4 

1920. Ligtim solidus delwatus Simpson, Proc. Biol. Soc. Washington, vol. 33, 
p. 133. 

Shell usually rather thin and elongated, with somewhat flattened 
whorls, straw colored to buff, sometimes having an occasional narrow 
bluish axial smear or dark rest line; second to fourth whorls usually 
with faint, longitudinal, brownish lines; there is a single, narrow 
Spiral dark line above the sutures and on the periphery, somet ime s 
very faintly white bordered. Axial region straw colored or pur¬ 
plish. Earely there are a few traces of spiral green lines on the 
base of the shell. 

Length 65, diameter 28 mm.; length 55, diameter 25 mm. 

Lower Matecumbe Key; west end of Upper Matecumbe Key; In¬ 
dian Key (Wurdeman). I have several hundred specimens from 
Lignumvitae Key, but none that I can refer with certainty to this 
form. Earely a specimen shows a few faint dots at the suture. 
Usually distinct from the other forms, but an occasional intermediate 
occurs. 

LIGUUS SOLIDUS SIMPSONI PibbTy 

Plate 1, fig. 5 

1920. Llffmts soUdm lineatus Simpson, Proc. Biol. Soc. Washington, vol. 33, 

p. 121. 

Shell large, usually elongated, thin but strong, with a pinkish axial 
region; pale greenish straw color, entirely lacking bluish smears or 
other variegation and without a dark peripheral band, usually with 
a few gi’een spiral lines or bands on the base. 

Length 60, diameter 28 mm.; length 50, diameter 26 mm. 

Lignumvitae and Lower Matecumbe Keys. One shell received 
from Dr. H. A. Pilsbry labeled “ Grassy Key.” I first bestowed the 
name Uneafvis on this form, but Doctor Pilsbry called my attention 
to the fact that it had been used for a Ligmts by Valencennes and 
suggested the name simpsotii for it. It has been very abundant on 
Lignumvitae Key, where it is found mostly on the northern part of 
the island. Certain shells of this form superficially rather closely 
resemble some of the specimens of subcrenatm but may always be 
distinguished on account of having a rosy apex, while that of the 
latter is milky white. 
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UGVUS SOIilDUS PSEUDOPICIUS Simpson 

Plate 1, flg. 9 

1920. lAguus soUdm pseudopictus Simpson, Proe. Biol. Soc. Washington, voL 
S3, p. 122. 

Shell large, somewhat elongated, thin, with the axial region vtMte, 
with slightly rounded whorls and well-impressed sutures, grayish 
white to greenish yellow, sometimes cream colored and having oc¬ 
casional bluish axial smears, the third, fourth, and sometimes the 
fifth and sixth whorls often having zigzag brownish lines and 
blotches; last whorl sometimes greenish-yellow with green, spiral 
lines; there is a double row of sutural squarish brown spots from 
columella thin and straight; texture glassy to porceUanous. There 
is a form with broad, brown zigzag strigations on the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth whorls. 

Length of type 50, diameter 36 mm.; length of a large specimen 
64, diameter 32 mm. 

Lower Matecumbe Key near the middle of the island. 

Undoubtedly derived from the form Ugnvfnwitae and analogous to 
jneim from which it differs in its much larger size, its thinness of 
shell, duller color, and white axial region. Occasional intermediates 
coimecting it with ligmmwitae are found. The young shells have a 
smoky peripheral band such as is seen in fiotm. Some of the shells 
are porceUanous but the majority are but slightly so and a few have 
:ireen spiral lines on the base. A form has broad, brown, zigzag 
stripes. 


U6UUS FASCIATUS UiiUer 

1744. Liguui faseiatiis MtJiXKB, Verm. Terr, et Fluv., vol. 2, p. 145. 1774. 

SheU imperforate, oblong-conic, smooth, usually glossy and highly 
painted, the colors being white, yellow, brown, green, orange, and 
even scarlet; whorls rounded; axial region always whoUy or in part 
pink or purplish; colmnella thin and straight to thick and twisted or 
truncate. 

Entire island of Cuba; Cozumel Island; lower Florida along the 
coast at Marco on the west to Fort Lauderdale bn the east; Uiiper 
Florida Keys. 

In a majority of the Floridian subspecies some of the earlier 
whorls show brownish regular or zigzag lines or even blotches, such 
markings being present in castanem, testvdineus, versicolor, castaneo- 
zonatus, cUtematus, miaaiviensis, elegans, and occasionaUy in Uvmg- 
stom; but they appear to have faded out in roseatm, lineolatus, and 
(yrnatus. Without a doubt this color pattern which we see strongly 
developed in Cuban shells of this species was one of the earlier char- 
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acters of fasdcdus and in fact of the genus. It has become obliter¬ 
ated in all the forms of crenatus save marmoratus, in omatus, in 
typical soUdus, solidnjdAiSy crassus, swivpsoni, and nearly so in delioatus. 

The axial region in forms of fasoiatus may be pink or purplish at 
the tip ,of the spire and white at the base or the opposite, but there is 
always more or less color to it, while that of Gremtus in all its forms 
is pure white. This may seem like a trivial character on which to 
found a species, but it is the only constant one, and with Pilsbry 
I beheve it is one of long standing, the color having faded from the 
forms with white axis a long time ago. 

LIGtniS FASCIATUS CASTANEOZONATUS Pilsbry 
Plate 1, fig. 12 

1912. Jjiguus fasciatua oaataneoeonmtua Pilsbet, Jouru. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila¬ 
delphia, ser. 2, vol. 15, p. 460, pi. 39, figs. 23, 23 a. 

Shell rather solid, with moderately rounded whorls; axial region 
pink to deep purple; surface with a white ground; third whorl with 
faint, irregular axial or zigzag brown striations or blotches which 
become darker and closer until at about the fifth or sixth whorl they 
form a broad, more or less solid chestnut or black spiral band. There 
is a similar basal band and usually a harrow reddish brown periph¬ 
eral line and all three extend to the aperture. 

Length 43, diameter 24 mm.; length of a large shell from Key 
Largo 60, diameter 30 mm. 

Key Vaca group; Upper Matecumbe Key northeast along the 
chain to Elliotts Key and on several of the small adjacent islands; 
Middle and East Cape Sable; Chokoloskee; the south shore of the 
mainland as far east as Madeira Bay; the rocky ridge of the lower 
east coast from Miami southwest to Long Pine Key in the 
Everglades; Pinecrest. 

A striking and beautiful Ligxim which is very abundant and 
widely distributed, occupying nearly all the region in Florida in¬ 
habited by the species to which it belongs. It is apparently want¬ 
ing from Miami northward; on the west coast above Chokoloskee 
and on a few of the middle keys of the upper chain. At Miami it 
may hybridize with other forms. A Ligmis occurs in Cuba of which 
I have a specimen from Salto Manantiales which is extremely close 
to this, and I have shells from Andros de Cisneros labeled “ Isla de 
Cuba ” very near our subspecies. It is quite possible that castcmeo- 
zoncetm or its prototype may have sprung from llaineaims, a Cuban 
form now confined within narrow limits. In some Floridian shells 
the dark band is more or less broken up, while in others it is nearly 
continuous. 
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LIGUUS FASCIATUS ALTERNATES Simpson 
Plate 2, fig. 1 

1920. Liguua fasciatus alternatus Simpson, Proc. Biol. Soc. Washington, vol. 33, 
p. 123. 

Shell medium sized, rather solid, with bright pink axial region; 
color white with a broad, spiral, supraperipheral band consisting of 
alternating light and dark axial chestnut lines and bars; there is 
sometimes a faint, narrow peripheral reddish line and there is a 
broad band at the base similar to the wide one above; columella 
straight or very slightly twisted. 

Length of type 45; diameter 24 mm. 

Timb’s hammock; Black Creek, Paradise Key, all in Lower Dade 
County, Fla. 

This form, which is probably a sport from castwneozomMus seems 
to be confined to a few localities in the south end of the mainland 
of the State. Certain shells have the broad bands replaced in places 
by white or yellowish. 

LIGUUS FASCIATUS ROSEATUS Pilsbry 
Plate 2, fig. 7 

1912. lAguus fasciatus roseatus Pilsbey, Journ. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philadelphia, 
ser. 2, vol. 16, p. 448, pi. 38, figs. 11, 11a, 11&, 13, 15, 19, 19a. 

Shell subsolid to solid, with somewhat rounded whorls; axial 
region pink to purplish; surface white, with a broad supraperiph- 
eral band of yellow, brownish yellow, or orange; rarely this band is 
overlaid with a few green spiral lines; there is a similar basal band 
and occasionally a faint narrow reddish peripheral line; parietal 
wall pink or tinted purplish, darker colored along its outer edge, 
sometimes having deep pink streaks; columella twisted and subtrun- 
eate in heavy shells, thinner and straight in less solid ones. 

Length 45, diameter 25 mm.; length 40, diameter 21 mm. 

Entire area occupied by Ligmts in Florida except the extreme 
northeast portion, the* Lower Keys, and the central part of the 
Upper Keys. One specimen from Pinecrest. 

This is the most widely distributed form of Ligvm in Florida, 
and it is not exceedingly variable. Some of the shells are very 
beautiful, the darker bands being a brilliant orange. Barely a few 
dark spiral lines on the last whorl. 

LIGUUS FASCIATUS LINEOLATUS Simpson 
Plate 2, fig. 8 

1920. Liguus fasciatus Itneolatus Simpson, Proc Biol. Soc. Washington, vol. 33, 
p. 125. 

Shell subsolid to solid, with somewhat rounded whorls; axial area 
pink or purplish red; surface whitish, flesh colored, or yellowish, 
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with or without a buff, greenish, or reddish spiral peripheral line; 
there are often one or more faint bronzy spiral lines on the base. 
Barely there are one or more spiral lines on the upper part of the 
last whorl; columella usually twisted, almost truncate in heavy 
shells. 

Length 63, diameter 32 mm.; length 53, diameter 27 mm.; length 
37, diameter 20 mm. 

Vaca group of the Upper Keys; all the Uppel* Keys from Upper 
Matecumbe to and including Elliotts Key; mainland from Marco 
south to Cape Sable; south shore of the mainland. 

A widely distributed and variable form. Shells from the upper 
end of Largo and the small keys near it are often small, solid, and 
have more or less flattened whorls, while in others on these same 
islands they are large and somewhat rounded. This latter form oc¬ 
cupies Pumpkin Key exclusively, although Toseatus is found on Key 
Largo that is separated from it by only a narrow and very i^allow 
strait. Pilsbry includes it with his roseatus^ but it seems to me to 
be perfectly distinct and the two have a somewhat different distribu¬ 
tion. Its spiral lines may occur on the periphery while those of 
Iwingstoni do not. 

UGUUS FASCIATUS ELEGANS Simpson 
Plate 2, fig. 2 

1920. Ligmia fasdatus elegans Simpson, Proc. Biol. Soc. Washington, vol. 33, p. 

’ 124. 

Shell generally small to mediiun size, solid, conical, with mod¬ 
erately rounded whorls, the second to the fifth being marked with 
irregular brown axial stripes and blotches; axial region a rich pink, 
with two or more deeper colored lines on the columellar area; general 
surface flesh colored; there is a reddish spiral line around the 
periphery and at the suture and sometimes one or more greenish ones 
on the last whorl; columella twisted or trimcated. 

Length of type 40, diameter 22 mm.; length of a large shell 58, 
diameter 30 mm. 

A small key east of Whitewater Bay, where this and roseatm were 
the only form of Ligvm; small hammock on Long Pine Key, one 
very large specimen; Paradise Key; Costello’s hammock; Miami; 
Arch Creek; Pinecrest. 

This form may be distinguished from Imeolatus by the strigations 
and blotches on the earlier whorls and it inhabits an entirely different 
area from that subspecies, being strictly confined to the rocky ridge 
of the lower mainland and the Pinecrest region. I collected Ligwin 
in the vicinity of Cabanas, Cuba, that very closely resemble this. 
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UGtJTJS PASCIATUS lilVINGSTONI Simpion 

Plate 2, figs. 8 and 9 

1920. Liguus faseiatus Uvimostom Simpson, Proc. Biol. Soc. Washington, voL 38, 
p. 124. 

Shell variable in size, solid, with rounded whorls; axial region 
purplish pink to deep purple, the parietal wall often showing deeper- 
colored streaks; surface white, usually smoky, greenish or pale yel¬ 
lowish green on the last whorl, with from a few to several spiral 
green lines on the last two whorls but wanting such markings at the 
periphery; columella straight or twisted. 

Length of type 42, diameter 24 mm.; length of large shell 68, 
diameter 27 mm. 

Fort Lauderdale (Squires), south along the rocky ridge to Long 
Pine Key in the Everglades, rare at the lower end of its area. I have 
a shell of fasdatus from Luis Lazo in Western Cuba 56 mm. in length 
that is very close to others that I got on cypress trees at the head of 
the Miami Eiver, Fla. It agrees in size, color, markings, and weight 
to the last detail. The species livmgstoni differs from Imeolatus in 
having colder colors, in usually becoming darker toward the aperture 
and the more numerous green spiral lines which are absent on the 
periphei’y, also in lacking a reddish peripheral line; besides it has a 
different distribution. Eecently a specimen of this has been found at 
Fort Lauderdale by Carl Squires. 

LIGUUS FASCIATUS MIAMIENSIS Simpson 
Plate 2, fig. 4 

1920. Liffuua fasoUitus miamiensis Simpson, Proe. Biol. Soc. Washington, vol. 
33, p. 124. 

Shell usually small to medium size, subsolid, with rounded whorls; 
axial region light to deep purple; body of the shell whitish, the 
fourth, fifth, and sometimes the sixth whorls having a wide, median 
band consisting of irregular brown blotches often on a yellowish 
ground, and this usually ends abruptly on the last whorl. The latter 
part of the last whorl ordinarily has a number of narrow, spiral 
green lines which extend to the aperture. 

Length 46, diameter 23 mm.; length 38, diameter 38 mm. 

Ojus south and west along the rocky ridge to Paradise Key. 

Doubtless a hybrid with some of the characters of oastaneosonatm. 
I have a shell from Nuevitas, Cuba, which though larger and more 
elongated has the same general markings as this form. Some speci¬ 
mens of miarrmnsis have a reddish peripheral line, while others 
scarcely show a trace of it. It is quite likely that the ancestors of 
this form drifted from Cuba and became established in the great 
Miami hammock. 
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LIGUtJS PASCIATTJS ORNATUS Simpson 
Plate 2, fig. 10 

1020. Liffuus fasciatus ornatu9 Simpson, Proc. Biol. Soe. Washington, vol, 33, 
p. 124. 

Shell subsolid, small to medium size, rather injflated; axial region 
pink or purplish; surface yellowish, always becoming darker toward 
the aperture, where it may be deep yellow, orange, pale yellowish 
brown, or even scarlet; there is sometimes a faint lighter-colored 
peripheral band and generally a few green or bronze spiral lines on 
the last two whorls; columella straight or twisted. 

Length of type 46, diameter 26 mm. 

Long Pine Key and hammocks along the rocky ridge to the Miami 
Eiver. One specimen at Ojus. 

It differs from roseatm in having no distinct supraperipheral band, 
the entire shell being yellowish or brownish, and in always being 
darker on the last whorl and base. Occasionally the columella is> 
nearly white, but the apex is colored. There are intermediates be¬ 
tween it and roseatuSy and it may be a sport from or hybrid of that 
form. Some shells flush into scarlet at the aperture. 

LIGUUS PASCIATUS VERSICOLOR Simpson 
Plate 2, figs. 5 and 11 

1920. Liguus fusciatus versicolor Simpson, Proc. Biol, Soc. Washington, vol. 33. 
p. 125. 

Shell small to medium sized, solid, brilliantly polished, with some- 
,what rounded whorls; axial region pink or purplish at the tip but 
usually only slightly colored at the columellar area. The ground 
color may be greenish to brownish with narrow zigzag axial yellow 
stripes and blotches, or it may vary to yellowdsh, in which case the 
stripes and blotches are wanting, and it may have a double row of 
irregular brown sjpots at the suture and on the periphery. There is 
a smoky band with a lighter center at the periphery, and it may be 
considerably broken up or almost entire. In some shells the general 
tint is bluish or bluish black. 

Length of type 38, diameter 22 mm.; length 40, diameter 24 mm. 

Long Pine Key in the lower Everglades, This island is 8 miles 
long and 4 wide; it is covered with a forest of Carribbean pine and 
has fine hammocks scattered over it. It is in one large hammock on 
this key that this form has its metropolis and is rarely found else¬ 
where on the island. There is an abundance of material that com¬ 
pletely connects the extremes of color in this exceedingly variable 
form. Very rarely there are a few faint spiral dark lines on the 
base of the shell. This is a wonderfully beautiful LiguuSy the most 
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variable of any subspecies I know. So far as I am aware, it is 
confined to this large key. 

LIGUtJS FASCIATUS CASTANEUS Simpson 
Plate 2, figs. 6 and 12 

1920. Liguus fusdatus castmieus Simpson, Proc. Biol. S.oc. Washington, vol. 33^ 
p. 126. 

Shell moderately solid, rather large; apex whitish to deep pink; 
columella purplish white to dark purple; surface chestnut to almost 
black, the upper part and sometimes all of the shell marked with pale 
to deep yellow, irregular axial stripes which are often zigzagged; 
there is a broad, sometimes double smoky peripheral band with a 
lighter one between, and these may be almost obliterated in very dark 
shells; columella slightly twisted. 

Length 52, diameter 28 mm. 

Miami to Long Pine Key. 

Typically this form is darker than Ustud)m&m^ its near ally; it 
lacks the dark spiral lines of the latter and has a more distinctly 
defined color pattern, but there are occasional intermediates. Shells 
from Cox’s hammock and Paradise Key are nearly black. 

LIGUUS FASCIATUS TESTUDINEtJS Pilsbry 
Plate 3, fig. 1 

1913. Listuus fascMus testud4neua Pilsbkt, Jonrn. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philadelphia,, 
scr. 2, vol. 15, p. 457, pi. 39, figs. 20 a to 20 f. 

Shell subsolid, with rather rounded whorls; axial region generally 
pale pinkish to purplish, the columellar area sometimes almost white; 
color varying from yellowish to brown; in the darker shells there is 
a pattern of irregular, light, wavy blotches and strigations; in the 
lighter-colored specimens there may be only a double series of indis¬ 
tinct spots at the suture; certain examples have bluish clouds on the 
spire; there is usually a double smoky or dark chestnut band at the 
periphery, with a lighter one between, and there are dark spiral lines 
on the last two whorls. Columella generally thin, sometimes twisted. 

Length 45, diameter 23 mm.; length 43, diameter 25 mm. 

Miami hammocks. 

A beautiful, often glossy and very variable form which seems to be 
confined to the great Miami hammock. It differs from castmem 
in being lighter colored, in its occasionally clouded surface, and in 
having dark spiral lines. Certain specimens closely approach some 
of the lighter forms of versiaolm'*^ but 'the former have the spiral 
lines which are lacking in the latter, though there are some interme¬ 
diates. There are hybrids which have numerous spiral, green lines 
on the last whorl. 
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LIGUUS CEENATUS Swainson 

1821. AoJiatina crenata Swaiitson, Zool. Ill., vol. 1, pi. 58. 

Shell medium sized to large, thin to solid, usually not porcellanous, 
with more or less rounded whorls, typically white with spiral green 
lines which become slightly impressed near the aperture and end in 
small crenations on the thin edge of the outer lip; entire axial region 
always white. 

Whole island of Cuba; coast of Florida from Fort Lauderdale 
around to Lossmans River on the west; Upper Florida Keys. 

This species received the name Gr 'matus because of the slight crena¬ 
tions at the edge of the shell where the green spiral lines end. But 
only the forms having these lines show crenations; and, as a matter 
of fact, many specimens of fasdodm that have similar lines show 
slight teeth. Usually lacking dark spiral lines at the periphery. It 
freely hybridizes with fasdai'us, a fact which is proven by Liguus of 
the two types hatching from a single set of eggs here in Florida, 
and without doubt the same thing is true in Cuba. I have no evi¬ 
dence that fasoiatus or crenaims hybridize with solidus within our 
borders, although on Lower Matecumbe Key suiorenatus is found in 
the same hammocks as forms of solidm^ and on Upper Matecumbe 
one form of solidus, delicodws, and matecumhiensis, luteus, and cos- 
tmeosonatus have been found and there is not the slightest inter- 
gradation. But I am inclined to believe that solidus and fasdatus 
hybridize in Cuba. The completely white axial region is the best 
distinguishing character of this species. 

U6UUS CRENATUS MARMORATUS Filabir 
Plate 3, figs. 2, 3, 7, and 8 

1912. lAgnus fascUttm marmoratus Pxlsbbt, Journ. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philadelphia, 
ser. 2, vol. 16, p, 455, pi, 37, figs. 9, 9a, M, 10. 

Shell generally elongated, thin to solid, with only moderately 
rounded whorls, of which the first three and the entire axial region 
are white; on the next whorl there are irregular alternate white and 
brownish axial stripes, below which the ground color becomes chest¬ 
nut to almost black, and it is marked with axial yellow or whitish 
stripes or flask-shaped blotches; there is a light band at the suture 
and on the periphery, and at the latter place it is usually bordered 
by two dark ones; last whorl generally showing dark spiral lines; 
aperture white within; columella thin and straight to heavy and 
truncate. 

Length 65, diameter 28 mm.; length 43, diameter 22 mm. 

Key Vaca and doubtless other islands of the Vaca group; Long 
Island of the Upper Keys, Key Largo; Porgy Key, doubtful; Cape 
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Sable; Cbokoloskee; Long Pine Key; Cox’s hammock; Snapper 
Creek; Costello’s hammock; Miami hammock; Pinecrest, south-cen¬ 
tral Everglades, not typical. 

A striking and very variable form, probably a hybrid, which com¬ 
monly bears the name of the black snail”; and, considering its 
rarity, it has a wide distribution. Rarely a shell shows bluish or 
greenish cloudings like 'versieolor^ and one specimen from Key Vaca 
is marked very much like the lighter-colored forms of that sub¬ 
species. In one shell from the Miami hammock and another from 
Snapper Creek the axial whitish strigations continue to the base, and 
there is a dark peripheral band without a light center. One shell 
from Vaca is very thin and inflated and bears some resemblance to 
Oxystyla resm. Without a doubt this form has been an inhabitant 
of the Chokoloskee region. A Mr. House, who resided there, took me 
in his boat to a place where there was foraierly a fine hammock 
where he said he found the black snail, but it had been cut down and 
made into a field. We found dead shells there which still showed 
that they were marmoratvis. It is a nondescript and combines 
characters of fcusciatm and orenatm. 

I have no doubt but that this or an analogous form inhabits or 
has recently inhabited some part of Cuba, although, so far as I 
know, nothing like it has been found, and that it has migrated and 
become established on Key Vaca, from which it spread along the 
Upper Keys and crossed to the mainland on the old land bridge. 
It reached Chokoloskee on the southwest coast and has probably 
been swept across to the rocky ridge during time of a tidal wave. 
On this ridge it has again hybridized, this time with forms of 
f<zsGiatuB^ and has produced versicolor on Long Pine Key; cos- 
tmeus^ which has spread up to the Miami hammock; and at the 
latter place it has developed into testu(Mneus. Throughout this 
ridge occasional shells are found which have the entire axial region 
pure white, and these I refer to marnioratm. 

LIGUUS CRENATUS VACAENSIS Simpion 
Plate 4, fig. 10 

1920. LignuB cren<jftus vaomnsis Simpson, Proc. Biol. Soc. Washington, vol. 39, 
p. 122. 

Shell usually large, with convex spire, subsolid to solid, with deep 
sutures and the last and penultimate whorls slightly flattened, white 
or shaded greenish with sometimes a few spiral green or bronzy 
lines on the body or base; texture somewhat porcellanous; columella 
heavy and twisted or truncated. 

Length of type 54, diameter 27 mm.; length of large shell 64, 
diameter 33 mm. 
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Vaca Keys; Long Island; Key Largo; Angelfish Key; Sands 
Key; Northwest and Middle Cape Sable (?) near Flamingo (?). 

A fine, usually solid, somewhat porcellanous form which generally 
has the last whorls slightly flattened in the middle but well shoul¬ 
dered. It constantly differs from capensis in being less elongated 
and having a convex spire. I am not quite certain about the main¬ 
land specimens. 

LIGUUS CRENATUS CAPENSIS Simpson 
Plate 3, fig. 9 

1920. Ligu>m crmatufe ca^pensis Simpson, Proc. Biol. Soc. Washington, vol. 33, 

p. 122. 

Shell large, solid, much elongated, with straight sides and some¬ 
what chalky texture; whorls slopingly flattened; sutures not very 
deep; surface white or slightly greenish tinted on the last whorl, 
with a few to several spiral lines on the last or last two whorls, 
those above the periphery green and the basal ones ashy brown; 
aperture small, rather short, the outer lip not greatly oblique; 
columella generally thin and straight or only slightly twisted. 

Length of type 58, diameter 27 mm.; length 60, diameter 26 mm. 

Northwest, Middle, and East Cape Sable; hammock near Fla¬ 
mingo; near Cuthbert Lake 20 miles east of Northwest Cape Sable 
(Livingston). 

More elongated than any other Florida Liguus^ with very straight 
sides and ashy brown basal lines, A specimen found on Northwest 
Cape Sable in 1885 had a broad, brilliant green belt above the 
periphery, but it fell into the grass and was lost. The green lines 
are often worn away on living shells. 

LIGUUS CRENATUS MATECUMBENSIS Pilsbry 
Plate 3, fig. 4 

1912. Liguus crenatm m-a^temnibe^^sis Pilsbry, Jouru. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila¬ 
delphia, ser. 2, vol. 15, p. 446, pi. 37, figs. 6, 5®. 

Shell medium to large, rather thin to subsolid, varying from some¬ 
what slender to inflated, with but slightly rounded whorls and a faint 
angulation just below the periphery, creamy white to pale greenish 
yellow with a few spiral green or bronzy lines on the last whorl or 
two, spire rounded; aperture large, rather long; outer lip oblique; 
columellar area creamy to yellowish; there is sometimes a golden 
flush on the parietal wall; columella thin and incurved. 

Length 55, diameter 29 mm. 

Length of a slender shell 50, diameter 23 mm. 

Upper Matecumbe Key; Middle and East Cape Sable; Flamingo 
and hammocks in the vicinity; east to Madeira Bay. Very abim- 
dant on the mainland. 
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This differs from other forms of crenatus in the large aperture, 
the incurved columella, and the more oblique outer lip. In most 
shells the colored lines become abraded during life and sometimes 
change from green to bronze. In some shells the yellow columellar 
flush is present; in others it is wanting. 

LIGUUS CRENATUS SUBCRENATUS Pilsbry 

Plate 3, fig. 10 

1912. Liguua crenatus suh&'en/itns Pilsbry, Journ. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philadelphia, 
ser. 2, vol. 15, p. 445, pi. 37, figs. 7, 7a. 

Shell large, rather elongated, thin but strong, with but slightly 
rounded whorls; surface glassy white except the apical region which 
is dull or milky white; last whorl having few spiral green lines 
which are mostly on the base; columella thin and straight. 

Length 60, diameter 28 mm.; length 70, diameter 32 mm. 

Grassy, Lower Matecumbe, and Windleys Keys; Long Island; 
Key Largo. 

A thinner shell than and it has less convex sides; it is 

more glassy, being almost as much so as septentriomlis. Sometimes 
the later whorls are slightly tinted with green. The shell whose 
dimensions are last given and which I collected on Windleys Key is 
the largest Liguus I have seen from Florida, Apparently about a 
quarter of an inch of its apex has been broken off and sealed up, and 
if it were perfect it would probably measure 77 mm. It very likely 
had nine whorls, though most shells of this form have but eight. 1 
collected Ligwus at Cape San Antonio, Cuba, which were quite similar 
to this subspecies. 

LIGUUS CRENATUS ELLIOTTENSIS Pilsbry 
Plate 3, fig. 11 

1912. Liguus crenatus elliottemis Pilsbry, Journ. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philadelphia, 
ser. 2, vol. 15, p. 447, pi. 37, figs. 3, Sa, 3&. 

Shell small to medium sized, somewhat inflated, thin and usually 
fragile, with six to six and a half whorls which are generally but 
slightly rounded, lusterless white, sometimes having transparent gray 
streaks, and occasionally dark spiral lines on the lower half of the 
last whorl; columella thin and straight or but slightly twisted. 

Length 37, diameter 20 mm.; length of a large dead shell from 
Old Khodes Key 44, diameter 25 mm. 

Elliotts Key; Old Ehodes Key; Scott’s place on Key Largo (Na¬ 
tional Museum collection). 

A small form with rather negative characters, being thin and 
simply colored. I found a number of dead specimens on Old Rhodes 
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Key, some of them being considerably larger than those from El¬ 
liotts Key. Pilsbry, who has seen numerous perfect shells, says that 
there is a faint yellow sutural line and usually some yellowish olive 
green, chiefly basafl lines. 

LIGUUS CRENATUS LUTEUS Simp«oii 
Plate 3, fig. 12 

1920. Ligum cremtus luteus Simpson, Proc. Biol. Soc. Washington, vol. 33, 
p. 123. 

Shell varying from small to large and from thin to solid; axial 
region white, with the columella generally twisted or subtruncate; 
whorls somewhat rounded, with the sutures well impressed; color 
var'ying from straw or pale yellow to deep yellow or orange, lighter 
to white on the earlier whorls, sometimes having from one to several 
narrow dark or green spiral lines on the last whorl at or above the 
periphery and fainter lines on the base. 

Length of type 63, diameter 18 mm.; length 38, diameter 18 mm. 

Vaca group of the Upper Keys; east end of Upper Matecumbe, 
one specimen; Kep Largo (0. E, Saxton), a fine young specimen; 
rocky ridge on the south and southeast mainland from Long Pine 
Key east and north to Dania; Pinecrest, very brilliant. 

In most shells there is a sort of ledge inside at the aperture com¬ 
posed of the dull white matter of the interior, and the outer lip is 
thin and darker colored. Some of the specimens from Key Vaca 
have the last whorl brilliantly tinted with orange, and I have shells 
collected back of Larkins and about Dania, the latter locality being 
near the northern limit of Ligvm on the east coast, which are very 
close to the Vaca material. It is an abundant form, and as I have 
remarked, it is the first to inhabit the incipient hammocks of the 
great rocky ridge. In some of the larger hammocks it is the only 
occupant. 

LIGUUS CRENATUS CINGULATUS Simpson 

Plate 3, fig. 6 

1920. Ligum creiiatus oingulatus Simpson, Proc. Biol. Soc. Washington, vol. 33, 

p. 128. 

Shell medium to large sized, thin to subsolid, somewhat shining; 
whorls varying from flattened to somewhat rounded, pure white, 
with a broad, pale yellow spiral band above the periphery and 
another below it; columella twisted. 

Length of type 33, diameter 20 mm. 

Long Island of the Upper Keys; Key Largo; Middle Cape Sable; 
East Cape Sable; Flamingo; Long Pine Key(?); Timb’s hammock; 
Lysiloma hammock, both in Lower Dade County; Miami; Lemon 
City. 
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Although this form is widely distributed it seems to be rather 
rare. Exeternally it is colored much like certain specimens of 
Ligvm fasciatm roseatns^ but the axial region is pure white through¬ 
out. The yellow is paler than it is in that form. 

UGUUS CRENATUS EBURNEUS Simpson 
Plate 4, fig. 1 

1920. lAgvAiB crenatuB elumeus Simpson, Proc. Biol. Soc. Washington, voL 33, 

p. 122. 

Shell rather solid, usually of a somewhat porcellanous texture, 
obese to rather elongated, with rounded whorls, pure or ivory white 
throughout or rarely having traces of spiral bronzy lines on the base 
or at the aperture; columella twisted. 

Length of type 52, diameter 26 mm. 

Timb’s hammock, type locality; hammocks along the rocky main¬ 
land ridge from Long Pine Key to Lemon City and opposite it on 
the peninsula j Pinechest, not typical. Has a somewhat porcellanous 
texture and usually is without traces of spiral lines. 

LIGUUS CRENATUS MOSIERI Simpson 

Pate 4, fig. 2 

1920. Liguus cremtus mosieri Simpson, Proc. Biol. Soc. Washington, vol. 33, 
p. 123. 

Shell variable in size, subsolid, somewhat polished; whorls mod¬ 
erately to well rounded, the earlier ones white or whitish, the last 
ones darker, often smoky tinted or dirty greenish and having from 
two to several green or bronzy spiral lines which are wanting at the 
periphery; columella straight or slightly twisted. 

Length of type 45, diameter 24 mm.; length of a large shell from 
Miami 60, diameter 27 mm . 

Hammocks from Arch Creek southward and westward along the 
great rocky mainland ridge to Long Pine Key, being most abundant 
at Miami, the type locality. 

This subspecies is nearer the typical Cuban crenatms than anything 
we have, but it averages much smaller than that. However, I have 
seen shells from Cape San Antonia and other localities in that island 
that are no larger than the ordinary mosieri, 

LIGUUS CRENATUS SEPTENTRIONALIS. Pilsbry 
Plate 4, fig. 3 

1912. lAgtms crenatus septentrionalis Pilsbey, Journ, Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila¬ 
delphia, ser. 2 vol. 15, p 447, pi. 37, figs. 6, 6a. 

Shell thin but strong, inflated, with but slightly rounded whorls, 
the last usually subangulate at the periphery, with glassy surface. 
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pure .white or slightly greenish, with from one to seven spiral narrow 
green or bronzy lines on the last whorl that may extend to the 
penultimate one; aperture large; outer lip thin; columella straight. 

Length 48, diameter 27 mm.; length 42, diameter 23 mm. 

Great hammock near Fort Lauderdale; hammocks along the outer 
shore opposite the town and to the northeastward; south side of 
New River near its mouth; hammock about a mile south of Port 
Lauderdale; hammock north of Arch Creek, where both typical 
specimens and those hybridized with fasciMus were found. A form 
nearly typical was taken just south of Little River stream. 

A well-characterized subspecies, being thin, short, and inflated, 
highly polished and glassy, usually with a decided peripherial angu¬ 
lation. Sometimes the spiral lines are brilliant green, or they may 
be bronzy; they are rarely wholly wanting. It has been found in 
the shore hammock more than 2 miles north of Fort Lauderdlale, 
and this is the most northern authentic locality for Ligvm in the 
State of Florida; I have a specimen of Ligvm from the village 
of Jamaica, Cuba, which is very close to seftentriomlis, the only 
difference being that the Cuban shell is a little more solid and has a 
slight ledge within the aperture. 

UGUUS CRENATUS LOSSIiIANICUS Pilsbry 
Plate 4, figs. 4 and 9 

1912. Liffuua crenatm lossmanicus Pilsbbt, Joum. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philadelphia, 
ser, 2, vol. 15, p. 448, pi, 3T, figs. 8 a, 6. 

Shell usually small to medium size, inflated, and having decidedly 
rounded whorls, subsolid to solid; axial region pure white, the 
columella ordinarily strongly twisted and truncate; there is in the 
more solid shells a decided ledge or shoulder just inside the aperture; 
color white, gi’eenish, or yellowish white, usually dull; often there 
are a few green or bronzy spiral lines and sometimes a dull, broad, 
yellowish band above and below the periphery. 

Length of a shell from the type lot 40, diameter 23 mm.; length of 
a large shell from Middle Cape Sable 55, diameter 30 mm. 

Lossmans Key on the southwest coast to Middle Cape Sable; 
Rodgers River; John Douthett’s place near Flamingo. 

A peculiar form and somewhat variable for one having such a 
limited distribution. Most of the shells are short, solid, with 
roimded whorls; but others which I refer to this are somewhat lighter 
in build, are more lengthened, and have less decidedly rounded 
whorls, and these usually do not show the strong inside ledge. But 
the two seem to intergrade. Dr. Edward Mercer and I found an 
extensive colony in an isolated hammock at Middle Cape Sable where 
some specimens were quite large and had the last whorl flattened 
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at the periphery and another had a broad faint yellow supraperiph- 
eral and a basal band. With these were a number of what were 
evidently hybrids between loasmamcus and eastcmeozonalMS, having 
a variety of dark bandings, while others were entirely white, with 
a purple axial region. 

EXPLANATION OP PLATES 

% 

Plate 1 

Fig. 1. Liguus solidus Say, Hammock west of station, Big Pine Kay. 

2. Liguus solidus Pilsbry, Stock Island. 

3. Liguus solid/us pictus Reeve, Cuba. 

4. Liguus solidus delicatus Simpson, Lower Matecumbe Key. 

6. lAgims solidus simpsoni Pilsbry, figured type, Lignumvitae Key. 

6. Liguus fasoiatus var. Like castaneo^sonatus, Salto de Marianales, Cuba, 

7. Liguus solidus Say, Big Pine Key, inflated. 

8. Liguus solidus arassus Simpson, Watson’s hammock. Big Pine Key. 

9. Liguus solidus pseudopictus Simpson, Lower Matecumbe Key. 

10. Liguus solidus grapMcus Pilsbry, Torch Key. 

11. Liguus solidus ligmimvitae Pilsbry. Lower Matecumbe Key. 

12. Liguus faseiatus castcmeosonatus Pilsbry, Long Pine Key. 

Plate 2 

Fig. 1 Liguus faseiatus altematus Simpson, Timb’s hammock, Dade County, 

2. Liguus faseiatus elegans Simpson, hammock in lower Everglades. 

3. Liguus faseiatus IMngstorvi Simpson, type, Miami. 

4. Liguus faseiatus miamiensis Simpson, type, Miami. 

5. Liguus faseiatus versicolor Simpson, type, Long Pine Key, 

6. Liguus faseiattes eastameus Simpson, Long Pine Key. 

7. Liguus faseiatus roseatus Pilsbry, Key Largo. 

8. Liguus faseiatus lineolatus Simpson, type, Goodland Point, Collier County. 

9. Liguus faseiatus livingstofd Simpson, large, head of Miami River. 

10. Liguus faseiatus omatus Simpson, type, Paradise Key. 

11. Liguus faseiatus versicolor Simpson, variety, Long Pine Key, 

12. Liguus faseiatus eastanetis Simpson, black variety, Long Pine Key. 

Plate 3 

Fig. L Liguus faseiatus testudtvieus Pilsbry, Miami. 

2. Liguus erenaUis.maTnioratus Pilsbry, variety, Key Vaca. 

3. Liguus arena tus marmoratus Pilsbry, Chokoluskee. 

4. Liguus erenatus mateeurribiensis Pilsbry, near Flamingo. 

5. Liguus erenatus, like small suberenatus, Cape San Antonio, Cuba. 

6. Liguus erenatus cingulatus Simpson, type, Miami. 

7. Liguus erenatus mamioratus Pilsbry, Key Vaca. 

8. Liguus erenatus marmoratus Pilsbry, Miami. 

9. Liguus erenatus capensis Simpson, type, northwest Cape Sable. 

10. Liguus erenatus stibcrenatus Pilsbry, Lower Matecumbe Key. 

11. lAgnus ere'natus elliottensis Pilsbry, Elliotts. Key, type lot. 

12. Liguus erenatus luteus Simpson, type, Key Vaca, near Conch town. 
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Plate 4 

Pig. 1. lAgmH orenatus ehumeus Simpson, Paradise ICey. 

2. Liffuue orenatiia mosieri Simpson, type, Miami. 

3. lAguua aeptentrionalia Pllsbry, Port Lauderdale. 

JAguus crenatuB lOBBmmious Pilsbry, Lossmans Key, type lot. 
Ligms hybrid of lossmafUcuB an$ fasoiatUB, Middle Cape Sable. 

6 . Liguus oremtm from Trinidad Mountains, Cuba, close to eltimem, 

7. lAguus cremtus from Santa Cruz del Morte, Cuba, close to moaieH, 

8. Liguua orenatuB from Jamaica, Cuba, very close to ^eptenMomUs, 

9. LiguuB crenatuB lOBBrnmiouB Pilsbry, large, from Middle Cape Sable. 

10. LiguuB orenatuB vaoaensiB Simpson, Key Vaca. 

o 
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CONCERNING THE ORIGIN OF THE METAL IN 
METEORITES 


By GEOKaE P. Merrill 

Ee<id Curator of Geology, United States National Museum 


The peculiar relationship existing between the metallic apd sili¬ 
cate portions of a stony meteorite has been noted by several, and 
particularly the earlier 'Wbrkers. The present writer has on more 
than one occasion (noted later) made reference to it and also to the 
work of others. In discussing the matter among his contemporaries 
he finds, however, a considerable difference of opinion such as has 
led to the preparation of this paper in which he reviews these 
opinions and gives the results of his own observations. 

In his discussion of the composition of the Lodran meteoric stone, 
Tschermak wrote ‘ as long ago as 1870: 

Das Kichelelsen und der Magnetkles mtissen spiiter test geworden sein als die 
iibrlgen Minerallen, und ihre Bildung dtirfte zu glelcher Zelt mit jenen VeriladeiN 
uugen Yor sich gegangeu sein, welche dev Olivin erlitten zu bab^ scbeiut 

With reference to the metallic constituent of the Homestead meteot- 
ite, Gumbel wrote, five years iaster: ; ' 

Noch hSufinger erscheinen die aus Meteoreisen best^cnden kdrucbeM der 
disi^iuasse in za<^eii,'Wlukel!g gebogeuen^ oft in felne aUs- 

iaaf«ndm Elumpcbm ^ belgenieagt, w^cbe so Innig an die nicbt metalls^en 
Xheile si<^ aasscbmiegen als ob das Disen erst zuletzt etwa durcb Eeductlon 
an der Stelle ausgescbieden worden wEre, wo es sicb vorSudet.^ 

So far as I am aware these are the first suggestions of their kind, 
though they seem to have attracted little attention from other 
workers. 

Before entering upon the discussion of these and other views yet 
to be noted, the following illustrations of actual conditions are given. 

Figure 1, Plate 1, is from a photomicrograph of the chondritac 
stone from Anthony, Kans., recently described.* The dark center. (1) 
is troilite; the lighter border (2)' metal, which forms, as, it were, a 

» Sitzberieht d. k. Akad. der Wiss. II Abtkeil., 1870. 

*Sitisberlobt Menchon Akad. der Wiss., yol. 6, 1876, p. 826. 

» Proc. Nat. Acad, of Sciences, vol. 10, p. 306. 
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binding oi- cementing constituent holding the fragments together. 
The manner in which the metal projects into the interstices of the 
silicates is to be noted. Instances of this nature are common in many 
chondritic meteorites, both crystalline and otherwise. 

Figure 2 of the same plate is that of a fragment of a dark chon¬ 
dritic stone embedded with others of a quite different nature, as 
described in my paper entitled “ The Cumberland Falls, Kentucky, 
Meteorite,” published in 1920.* 

Attention was there particularly called to the fine threadlike forms 
sometimes assumed by the metal, (1) white in the figure. These 
veinlets or stringers vary from 1 or 2 millimeters in thickness to mere 
films of only microscopic dimensions, and divide and subdivide 
repeatedly, their ramifications reaching out and completely surround¬ 
ing or penetrating into the silicates along cleavage or fracture lines. 

A noticeable layer of metal, too, lies along the boundary line of 
the fragment, a condition which it was thought might indicate a 
deposition of the material since the consolidation of the' stone in its 
present brecciated form. 

Figure 3 is that of a slice of a pallasite belonging to the Rokicky 
group, found at Admire, Kans., and described in '1902.® 

The dark areas are olivine, the white (1), nickel-iron with scattered 
patticles of schreibersite (2), and troilite (3). The feature of im¬ 
portance in the present instance, is the angular character of the 
olivines. It is to be noted that they are not products of crystalliza¬ 
tion, in situ. Th^ are rather fragments, in some cases mere splin¬ 
ters, as sharply angular as so much shattered glass. These are fifmly' 
embedded in the metal with no signs of corrosion or alt^ratio®. ju¬ 
dicative of heat or moisture. The same is true of the Eagle station 
meteorite and others of its class. 

Figure 4 is from the Four Corners meteorite. This consists largely 
of a coarsely granular aggregate of metal inclosing fragments of 
disintegration from a fine granular pyroxenic rock, now in some 
cases reduced to mere sand. The metal, as shown at (1) completely 
incloses these silicate particles (2) and in places penetrates slightly 
into their interiors. The stony fragments are all unchanged, with 
no sign of corrosion by heat or otherwise, even when in the condi¬ 
tion of finest sand, no slag nor glass; the contact is as sharp and free 
from signs of alteration as though the admixture had taken place 
when cold. 

The above illustrations are \sufl3icient, it is thought, to show that, 
so far as chondritic meteorites and those of the Eokicky and Four 
Comers type are concerned, the metal is the last constituent to con¬ 
geal, and that it is probably wholly of secondary origin. The ques- 


*Proc. U. S. Nat Mus., vol. 57, laZO, pp. 97-105. 
‘Idem, vol. 24, 1902, pp. 907-913. 
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tions for consideration are, then, (1) what is the source of the ma¬ 
terial and its manner of deposition and (2) will the same explana¬ 
tion apply to the pallasites, particularly those of the Eokicky group 
which seems applicable to the stony forms. 

hTordenskiold in his d^cription in 1879 ® of the Stalldalen meteorite 
expressed himself in agreement with the writers above quoted in the 
view that the metal is the latest formed of the constituents and sug¬ 
gested the possibility Of its preterrestrial origin through the reduction 
of some ferruginous silicate. To quote his own words: 

I afseende a den nu ifragavarande gruppen S,r det af dessa meteoriters 
mikroskopiska struktur tydligt, att det metalliska jernet utgdr dessa meteor- 
stenars yngsta best^ndsdel och att det saledes uppkommit genom rednktion af 
de jernhaltiga silikaterna. 

This would seem to be essentially in agreement with Daubree*^ 
who as a result of experimental work inclined to the view that the 
metal was due to the reduction of a highly ferriferous olivine in an 
atmosphere of hydrogen, with the simultaneous production of an 
iron magnesium silicate (enstatite). An exception was taken to this 
view by Fletcher,® who pointed out the existence of pallasites like 
that of Krasnojarsk, rich in both iron and olivine but quite lacking 
in enstatite. 

Meunier in his article on Meteorites ® has discussed the matter in 
considerable detail. He wrote: 

Les manipulations auxquelles les fers in^t^oriques out sourmis par divers 
experimentateurs n’ont par tard6 a montrer que ces rockes cosmiques sent pro- 
fondement desorgansees par le fait d’une fusion pure et simple, * ♦ II 
etait done neceasaire de reckereker une mStkode propre a fournir, autrement 
que par fusion, des alliages de fer et de nickel semklables a ceux des m^t^orltes. 

> And further: ^ 

V pcotocklorine de fer 4tant decompose au rouge par I’kydrogene, on peut 
iadmettfe que ce qu’on en trouye a simploment OchappO k le decomposition et 
repres^nte la combination mOme d’on la fer a 4t(§ tir6 pour prendre r^tat 
mOtalllque. 

The suggestion of Jetrofeiofl and Latsebinoff in 1888 to the 
effect that the meteorite consists of an isomorphous mixture of the 


« G^ol. Froeningen Stockholm Forhandlinger, 1878-79, p. 60. 

Oeol, Experimontale, 1879, pp. 617, 620. 

«Introduction to the Study of Meteorites, 1908, p. 83. 

® Encyclopedie Chimlaue, 1884, p. $22. 

Es ergeibt sicb auch, dass der Meteorit einem teontorpkeu Gemenge der Silicate Mg» 
SiO* und Fea SiO* naber steht, als selbst der Olivia von Fogo. Man gelangt biernach 
unwiUktibrlick zur Voraussetzung, dass der Meteorit ursprtinglicb eln Olivimnagma dar- 
steUte, welches spater unter Einwirkupg reducirender KOrper, wifi Wasserstoffi der Koblea- 
oryd Oder Kohlenwasserstoffen unter Absebiedung von metalliscbea Eisen aus dem Magma 
and gleicbzeitiger Abscheiduag voa Koblenstoff aus der reducirenden Verbindung, sick 
differenzirte. Die freigewordene Kleselsdure gtng auf Bildung von Augit, Diese diffierenz 
wird zuglelcb mlt der Erbilrtung der Hauptmasse des Olivia atattgefunden baben nad 
baben sicb daber koblige Snbstaaz und Nickeleisea bauptsacbllck an den Umrandungeu 
der KOrner abgesetzt. Es dttrfte so anck ras Vorbandensein der Bingangs erwhknten 
ebenen Ausseufiacben des Steines erkldrlicb werden. (Der Meteorit von Nowo-TJrei, M. 
Jerofeieff und P. Latschinoff in St Petersburg, 1888.) 
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silicates MgaSiO* and FeaSi 04 which under the reducing action of 
hydrogen^ carbon monoxide, or hydrocarbons have been reduced 
.and ditferentiated with the separation of the metal and silicate nain- 
erals, however applicable in cases of direct crystallization from a 
molten magma, are scarcely so in the cases of the clastic rocks here 
under discussion and may be passed over. Moreover the suggestion 
of Fletcher already quoted, still holds good. 

Ideas expressed by Dr* W, Wahl with reference to brecciated struc¬ 
tures such as are shown by the Deesa and some other irons are of 
interest. He says: 

Wie aus tier v6r!iergehen^en Besclireibang ersiehtlich ist, bat der Silikatan- 
teil unbehlndert von dm Metalltelie des Gesteins krystallisiert; er bat sicb 
wie innerbalb der HoblrSlume eines Scbwammes, dessen Geriist der metalllscbe 
Anteil war, yerjestigt. Aber zur Zeit der Verfestigung der 2 :wi 8 cbenlieger<ten 
Silikatmas^e muss das Metallgeriist no<?b selbst fllissig gewesen sein^ denn d^ie 
Bilikate sind dem Metall gegentiber scbarf idiomorpb ausgebildet und bier- 
durcb erhielten die teisenteile ibre zaekige Begrenzung, Bs bat folglicb das 
Magma, aus dem der SiderOllth bervorging, vor dem Erstarren aus einem inbe- 
mogeueu Gemiscbe zweir Biiisslgkeiten bestanden, die sicb noch ulcht enfcinischt 
■batten und denen die eine aus den Plagioklas- und Pyroxensilikaten, die 
andere bbssigem MetaU und MetaUyerblndungen (gediegen Bisen mlt 

Cobenit und etwas Scbreiberslt? Magnetkies und etwas Magnetit?) zusam- 
mengesetzt waren. Die verscbiedenen Proportionen zwiscben dem metaUiscben 
Anteil und silikatanteil erkiaren sicb dann durcb eine teUt^eise Bntmlscbung 
und durcb ein Zerbrecben von scbon auslnfystMlisterten’ BUlkat^I^ sowie 
Hineingeraten derselbeji in den nocb^flteig^|i 

Weise entstand mbgUcberwei^e das von DaubrWheactb;iebeue^^tfi^,;;tb© 
Deesa Iron.] •' , \ n K.a-.i 

The inference here is that the metal is in a condition of ftniSity 
such as could be imparted only by heat. If So the matter is cei^ 
tainly open for further discussion. That it is possible the meteorites 
of the pallasite group may result from the direct cooling of two 
immiscible liquids, the metal, owing to its higher fusibility, cooling 
first and inclosing the gradually solidifying silicate drops, need not 
here be argued. That, however, the brecciated structure shown in 
Figures 3 and 4, or the deposits of metal in the interstices of the 
silicates as in 1 and 2 could thus originate is doubtful. 

There is in this connection a view relative to these metal-silicate 
breccias, belonging to the Eokicky group, that may be worthy of con¬ 
sideration, and in which the question of the origin of the metal 
itself is not necessarily involved. Is it not possible that this breccia- 
tion may be due to pressure acting upon the mass of a normal palla¬ 
site after solidification rather than when the metal is in a fluid con¬ 
dition, as Doctor Wahl’s paper implies? The metal, being the more 
plastic, would flow, while the silicates would be crashed. In this 

possiWe instrumentality of carlton as a reducing a,'ient was also considered by 
Nordenskiold in tbe paper already noted and the idea dismissed as improbable. 
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way the slight aiaoont of di^lswjeiaeaxt sometitti'es shown by the sili¬ 
cate particles (fig.' 3, plate and upper plate B) ccmld be accounted 
for. It may be iqucstionable, hotrever, if under such conditions the 
original tripartite character of the metallic alloys would not be de¬ 
stroyed or disarranged: In the case of the Admire meteorite the 
metal givesmo visible indications of any such movement. 

It would seem scarcely necessary to consider the possibility of the 
iron as having been introduced or iniected in the ordinary condition 
of molten fluidity. The melting point of pure iron is, as given, 1,5S0® 
•0.; that of nickel 1,452° 0. Tire pyroxenes, on the other hand, fuse 
at' approximately 1,400° Q, and ohvines at 1310°-1480° C. (accord¬ 
ing to Doeltcr). Apparently it could not then be a question of simple 
dry fusion as the silicates would be reduced to the condition of slag— 
” profondement desorgan^es,” as Meunier expressed it. Existing 
conditions can be explained, moreover, without assuming that the 
metal has at 'any time been in a condition of fusion. Direct reduc¬ 
tion of an ore as practiced in the early days of iron smelting, or as 
^11 practiced in the well-known Catalan process, results in the pro¬ 
duction at temperatures not above 700° or 800° C. of a spongy or 
pasty mass of metal. It is easy to conceive that such material, com¬ 
mingled with rock fragments and subjected for sufficient time to a 
moderate pressure, might give rise to the structures described, par¬ 
ticularly such as shown by the Four Corners iron.” 

Another feature which may have a bearing upon the subject is 
this. Meteoric irons almost invarjfibly partake of the nature of the 
so-called “ wrought iron,” in that they are soft and malleable. Re¬ 
ports to the contrary can be accounted for only on the supposition 
that the material selected was a mixture. ‘ 'Some irons, like that of 
New Baltimore, Pennsylvania, can be hammered down when cold; 
others are more brittle but stiU malleable.^® Fused in an ordinary 
gas furnace in the laboratory these soft irons yield a bead no longer 
malleable but hard and brittle like ordinary cast iron and with an 
entirely different microscopic structure.^* (See pi. 3.) 


“ I am Jndebtefl to Prof. Albert Sauveur, of the Harvard Engineering School, to whom 
I sent a photograph of- the slice shown in te 4, pL 1, for the following suggestion; 

** The structure to which you call my attention recalls somewhat that of wrought Iron, 
in which we also find particles of silicates embedded In an iron matrix. This results 
from the fact, as you undoubtedly know, that in the manufacture of wrought iron the 
reduced metal is not melted, but remains pasty, retaining some of tbe liauld silicates or 
slag very much as a sponge retains water. Also, Just as further cooling of the sponge 
results in particles of Ice within the sponge, so further cooling of the wrought iron results 
in particles of silicates within the iron matrix. I wonder whether such a process might 
have been at work in this case? It would, of course, imply reduction of an iron oxide or 
of an iron salt at such low temperature that the reduced iron remains helow Its melting 
point.” 

^The United States National Museum collections contain two knife blades 7 and 14 
inches long hammered out of the Coahuila and Nejed Irons, respectively, by our local 
blacksmith in a small charcoal forge. Though easily shaped they could not be tempered. 

“ These experiments have not been carried far enough nor with suflacient refinement to 
allow the drawing of safe conclusions other than those mentioned. 
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All the evidence at present available, as I interpret it, points to 
the origin of the metal as introduced at a temperature lower than 
that of the nielting point of the silicates. As above noted, a reduc¬ 
tion of a ferriferous silicate either through the aid of carbon or 
hydrogen is ruled out of consideration by the complete absence of 
any secondary or residual products. Of all other known meteoric 
constituents the^ ferrous chloridej lawrencite, would seem to best 
meet the apparent necessities of the case. It is found in varying 
though small proportions an almost universal constituent, and it 
is permissible to imagine its one-time presence in vastly greater 
quantities. It is reduced according to Meunier and, as already noted, 
at a temperature not exceeding 400° C. (750° F.) .in am atmosphere 
of hydrogen. It would seemj theny not too mudhito faksiame that this 
mineral was, as Meunier conceived, the ori^aaLgoaroe^andithe frac¬ 
tional amount of chlorine found in nekriy all metecstites^s^lmy as 
well as metallic, but an unreduced residua; And-tether,.it'is pos¬ 
sible to conceive of a hofc mass of ebraaningled rock fragments mnd 
ferrous chloride, in which the latter is-being reduced to the coildi^ 
tion of a metallic paste ini which tba fragments become engulfed as 
in Figures 8 and 4, Flat® t, or isimply cemented as in Figure 1. It 
must not be forgotten that M. G. Sorby.as long ago as 1864 suggested 
that the metallic constituents of meteorites were introduced into the 
interstices of the silicates in a. state of vapor. . 

Such a conception would seem to be particularly applicable to the 
metal in a stone like that of Estherville, Iowa, in which the iron is 
in slag or spongelike masses not always closely compacted ,in all its 
parts with the silicates.^' (Fig. 2, lower.) Tschermak’s-observation 
on this is of interest. He wrote 

Das Bisen verhiUt sich oft so, als ob es die letee Eildung ware eine impregna¬ 
tion welche die zum Theil krystallinische, znm Theil TnfCartige masse dur- 
cbdrungen bat. 

Meteorites are unmistakably volcanic products. 

It is fair then to consider the original chloride ,itself a product of 
volcanic emanations as in terrestrial volcanoes. There would, in 
result, be this difference, however: The chloride of terrestrial vol¬ 
canoes exposed to an oxygen-rich atmosphere manifests itself almost 
at once as an oxide. In a heated atmosphere of hydrogen or other 
reducing gases such as it is possible to imagine exists at the fountain 
source of meteorites a contrary result would be effected and the iron 
appear in metallic form. 

This source would then be comparable to that of the metal in the 
basalt of Biihl bei Cassel, Germany, as described by Eitel in his re- 

“ See Notes on the Meteorite of Estherville, etc,, Proc. XT. S. Nat Museum, vol. 58, 1920, 
pp.22-24. 

« Sltz. Kais, AkaO. Wieu, vol, 88, 1883, p, 263. 
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view of the Researches of F. Flade.^^ The metal in this case, it will 
be remembered, is shown to have been reduced from magnetic pyrites. 
That, however, in the meteorite it was not derived from the sulphide, 
is shown apparently by the fact that the latter is the later formed 
mineral of the two. 

Objection to such a possible source might be raised on accoimt of 
the large amount of chloride demanded to produce the 10 per cent 
and upward of metal contained by the average stone. (Lawrencite, 
FeOlg^Fe 40.1 per cent, Cl 55.9 per cent.) Could it be allowed, 
however, it would be an aid ,in accounting for the enormous quanti¬ 
ties of sodium chloride in seawater and locked up in the rocks of the 
earth’s crust. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATES 
PrATE 1 

Fio. 1. Anthony (Kans.)'stone. (1) Troilite; (2) nickel-iron. Dark, nearly 
black areas, silicates. 

2 . Dark inclosure in Cumberland Falls stone. Small white dots and 

stringers (1) are metal. Dark areas, silicates. 

3. Admire (Kans.), pallasite. (1) Nickel-iron, (2) schreibersite, (3) 

troilite. Dark areas, olivine. 

4. Four Corners (N. Mex.), iron. (1) Nickel-iron, (2) granular admixture 

of silicates and metal. 


Plate? 2 

TJppesb. Polished slice of Admire pallasite, showing clastic structure and shat¬ 
tered condition of olivines. Natural size. 

Lowm Po-lished slice of Estheiville mesosiderlte, showing shrinkage, cavities 
black, metal white, silicates dark gray. Enlarged about four diam¬ 
eters. 1 Silicate; 2 metal; 3 cavities. 

Plates 3 

Urrm Structure of Mount Joy meteroric iron—coarse kamacite octabedrite— 
after fusion. 

LowBat. Structure of Canon Diablo iron—a coarse octahedrite—-after fusion. 


BUUleiseix hat all© Elgenschaften einee extrenr niedrig gekohlten Schmiedeelsen, 
is infolge dessen ausserordentUch isaiie and delmbar, aber nur schwer mit der Gestein- 
flclmeidemaschine Oder mit der Sftge zuzerkleinern, (Senkenbergia, vol. 2, Heft 5, Aag. 
15,1920.) 
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TERTIARY FOSSIL PLANTS FROM THE ARGENTINE 

REPUBLIC 


By Edward W. Berrt 
Of Johns SopMna University, Baltimore, MA. 


INTEODUCTION 

There are in the United States National Museum several small lots 
of rather indifferently preserved fossil plants collected by Chester W. 
Washburne in the Territories of Rio Negro and Santa Cruz during 
the explorations of the Hydrological Survey made for the Govern¬ 
ment of Argentina under the direction of Bailey Willis in 1911-191B. 
All are impressions of foliage, for the most part fragmentary, and 
preserved in clayey or sandy tuffs. The character of the material and 
its small amount render it impossible to deduce any far-reaching con¬ 
clusions; nevertheless, considerable that is of interest has resulted 
from its study. 

In striking contrast with the wealth of information regarding the 
Tertiary terrestrial faunas of Patagonia, very little is known about 
the contemporaneous terrestrial floras. In 1899 Dus6n described^ a 
small and rather poor collection of plants of Tertiary age from what 
he called the Fagus and Araucaria zones from several localities on 
both sides of the Strait of Magellan, and in 1925 I described® a 
rather well preserved collection from Chubut Territory which ap¬ 
peared to have come from the so-called Santa Cruz formation. 

LOCAMTIBS 

The present collections came from the following five localities— 
three in Rio Negro Territory and two in Santa Oruz Territory—and 
the only information I have regarding them is contained on the labels 
accompanying them. The Rio Negro localities are all in the vicinity 
of Lago Nahuel Huapi, and with the collectors numbers are: 

176. Folded tuffs 4 km. west southwest of Bernal (4 leagues 
southeast of Barriloche); 


»Svcnska Exped- Magellansl8.ndenia, vol. 1, No 4, 1899. 

^ Berry, Edward W., Johns Hopkins University Studies in Geology, No 6, 1925. 
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196. Tuff (thin bedded SS) on axis of antijsline, 21/2 leagues above 
emboucheur of canyon of Rio Nirihuao into basin of Lugo Nahuel 
Huapi; and 



Fig. 1. —Localities in Laqo Nahuel Huapi Region, Rio Ntooifco Territoey ; 
2, Localiot op Miehoja, Chubut Teeeitoey; 8. Localitiee in Rio Chalia 
Region, Santa Ceuz T'Eeeitoey 


198. Southeast side of Rio Nirihuao, 1^ leagues above foot of can¬ 
yon, 150 yards southwest of Casa Piedra (4 leagues south of Lago 
Nahuel Huapi). 
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The two Santa Cruz localities are: 

112.“ (One league north of Estancia Chalia) (Bob. Lively’s place in 
lot 77), Eio Chalia; and 

116. (BlufE 1/^ league south of Mata Amarilla, upper Rio Chalia.) 
The age of the last is given as Santa Cruzian ? 

FLORA 

A total of 27 different forms are more or less satisfactorily identi¬ 
fied and 19 of these appear to be new. They comprise 22 genera in 17 
families and 14 orders, and represent 4 ferns, 1 cycad, 2 conifers, 1 
monocotyledon, and 19 dicotyledons. None except form genera have 
furnished more than a single species and no families except the 
Polypodiaceae and Monimiaceae are represented by more than a 
single species. 

The largest number of forms identified from any single locality is 
but 9. There are 16 species recorded from the Eio Negro localities 
and 11 from the Rio Chalia localities. None are common to the 
two; even the genera are all different, and they appear to be different 
in age as well as in the environmental conditions which they indicate. 

The three Rio Negro localities have but one species common to 
two of them, so that they may not be of exactly the same age, but the 
data are insufficient to affirm or deny this, and I am considering them 
collectively as affording certain contrasts with the two Rio Chalia 
localities. 

These three localities in Rio Negro Territory are all in the vicinity 
of Lago Nahuel Huapi and apparently from what Roth called the 
Piso de Nahuel Huapi. They have yielded the following florule: 

lb 

AUophAla^ antarotica, ’Nothofa^ffus simpliciden^. 

Pterts Legtiminosites calUan^raformia. 

ItWoitea sp. 1* Leffundnosttes sp. 

AmcmrdMes (/) patagmikm. 

ZamiQ, amtralia, Mprota fdtena, 

ArauoaHa natlwratL PhplHtea 

Boirpitea sp. PhplUtes molline^Uiformia. 

Faffus (?) aubferrugkiea. PhylUtes sp. (c£. Behinopsia), 

This florule is too small for any accurate ecologic estimate; never¬ 
theless the Zrniia is the only form that is far removed from its pres¬ 
ent-day range, and Zamda occurs abundantly in the lower Miocene 
coal measures of the Arauco district in Chile, where, however, it is 
associated with much wanner types. A comparison with the flora 
described from Mirhoja, Chubut Territory, nearly 2° farther south, 
shows no common species between the two and none of the meso- 
phytic warm types of the latter, so that the present florule must be 
considered to be a distinctly cooler temperate flora. Compared with 
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the existing flora of the Lago Nahuel Huapi district, it shows no 
certain indications of different temperature conditions but doeST seem 
to indicate considerable more humidity and an environment more 
like that found at the present time west of the Andes in Chile. If 
this conclusion is valid, it would mean less extremes of temperature 
throughout the year as compared with present conditions in Bio 
Negro Territory. 

The florule from the two localities in the Bio Chalia district of 
western Santa Cruz Territory includes the following 11 species: 


Adiantum patagoniotm. 
Fitzroya teriiaria. 
RolUnia (f) portagordoa. 
Syiramgea, (f) imerta. 
St&rouMa was'hbwmM. 
Pemmi cHarTei. 


Laurelia amoHllatM. 
Laurophyllvm olMUamm. 
Apooynop'hylltm dhaliamm. 
Bignonttes ohaHanua. 
Phyllites sp. 6 (?). 


Although occurring about 8° farther south, it comprises a much more 
northern and warmer climate assemblage than the previous florule, 
Fitzroya being the only species that seems distinctly at home in this 
latitude at the present time and then only in the wet environment of 
the Chilean side of the Andes. One species, Petmrns olarki, and sev¬ 
eral genera are common to the flora described from Mirhoja, Chubut 
Territory, and point to the present flora as having lived in a humid 
warm temperate environment. 


INDICATIONS or AGE 


From what has been said in the preceding paragraphs, both the 
genera represented and the environment which they indicate point to 
these florules being of different ages. So much seems perfectly clear. 
Whether either or both should be considered Oligocene or Miocene is 
not so clear. The whole general question of the age of the Pata¬ 
gonian sedimentaries has given rise to a remarkable diversity of 
opinion, the principal contributors having been Ameghino, Both, 
Gaudry, Scott, Hatcher, Ortmann, von Ihering, Wilckens, Cossmann, 
Wiman, Windhausen, and Matthew. The statement by the last- 
named author ® is one of the most recent and the most useful summary. 

In a recent paper Schiller ‘ mentions well-preserved dicotyledonous 
leaves near Barriloche overlain by tuffs partly silicified, from which 
he enumerates 25 species of marine mollusca representing the Pata¬ 
gonian stage. From this there is some reaa)n for supposing that 

* Matthew, W. D., in Climate and Evolution. Annals N. Y. Acad. Scl., vol. 24, pp. 
171-318, 1916. 

* Schiller, W., El Cerro “ Ottoshohe ” de Bariloche. Bol. Acad. Nac. d. Cienclas Arijon- 
tina, vol. 30, pp. 335-339, 1927. 
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the three plBnt localities in, the Lago Nahuel Huapi region are older 
than the Patagonian marine beds. This coincides with my former 
.and present conclusions based upon a study of all available evidence, 
although, as has been frequently pointed out, this evidence is far 
fx’om complete. 

JjL former contributions ® I have considered Dusen’s Fagus zone 
to be upper Eocene or lower Oligocene, since it occurs below the 
marine Magellanian, and his Araucaria zone to be upper Oligocene, 
since it occurs above the Magellanian and below the Patagonian.'* 
The second might be lower Miocene, but since its flora is so unlike the 
lower Miocene floras of Chile I have thought it to be older. 

Table of distribution 



Rio Negro 
Territory 

Santa Cruz 
Territory 

Mirhoja, Chubut Territory 

Arauco District, Chile 

Straits of Magellan 

Seymour Island, Antarctica 

Locality 176 

Locality 196 

Locality 198 

Locality 112 

Locality 116 

Alsophila antarctica 


X 







X 

Adiantum patagonicum^ _ * 

1 



X 






Pteris nirihuaoensis_ _ __ 

X 


X 







Filicites species 1-..._ 

X 









Filicites species 2__ 

•X 









Zamia australis _ __ 



X 







Araucaria nathorsti^ _____ 

X 




1 --- 



x 


Fitzroya tertiaria_ _-__ 




X 






ScirpHes species____ 



X 






x 

Fagus suhjerrunginea^ _ 

X 







X 


Nothofagus simplicidens _ ___ 



X 





X 


Rollinia (?) patagonica^^ _ 





X 



* 


Hydrangea (?) incetta^ _ 

1 




X 





Tjeguminnsites calliandrafortnis^ 


X 








Leguminosites species __ 



X 







A nacardites (?) patagnnicus 



X 





i 


Bterculia washburnii _ 





X 





Peumus clarki __ 





X 

V 




JLaurelia amarillana ___ 





X 





hauTophyllum chalianum __ 




X 






Myrcia nitens _ 

X 






*x" 

"x" 

-y- 

Apocynnphyllurn chalianum^ 




x 






Btgnonites chalianus _ 

nil 



X 






Phyllites nirihuaoensis 



X 







Phyllites mollinediaforrnis _ _ 



X 







Phyllites species (cf. Schinopsis)_ 



X 







Phyllites species 6__ 





-y- 
















If the Araucaria and Fagus zones of Dusen have any stratigraphic 
validity, then the florule from the Lago Nahuel Huapi region is to 
be correlated with these zones, since as the accompanying table of 


»In First Pan Pacific Congress Proc., pt. 3, pp. 845-866, 1921. 
® According to tlie sections given by Hatcher and Nordenski61d. 
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distribution shows 4 of the 16 species are identical with forms de¬ 
scribed by Dusen from these zones in the Straits of Magellan region 
and two additional are identical with forms described by this author 
from-the Seymour Island Tertiary, the present occurrence repre¬ 
senting their most northern known range. This may be stated in 
another way by saying that in the time immediately preceding the 
Patagonian transgression a humid and fairly cool temperature flora 
extended between 41® and 54® south latitude. Since I regard the 
Patagonian transgression as corresponding approximately to the 
Burdigalian stage of the European Miocene, it would mean that 
the Lago Nahuel Haupi fossil flora should be correlated with the 
lowest Miocene or tlie Oligocene of the hTorthern Hemisphere. Al¬ 
though denominated cool temperate, it is clear from its great north 
and south range and its possible extension to Antarctica that the 
climate at that time differed from that of the present in its greater 
uniformity and relative greater mildness in the far south. 

The florule found at two localities on the upper Bio Chalia is 
markedly distinct from the other, not only in representing entirely 
different genera but in lacking any species common to the Araucaria 
or Fagus zones. It has, moreover, a species common to the Santa 
Cruz (?) flora of Mirhoja in Chubut Territory. As already men¬ 
tioned, the plants have their modem relatives far to the northward 
of their fossil occurrence, and the leaves are individually much 
larger than any in the Bio Negro florule. They thus represent an 
occurrence of warm temperate types in latitude 49° south. Hatcher 
describes lower Patagonian marine beds from the upper Bio Chalia, 
and, so far as chronologic terms are concerned, there is little choice 
between the terms Patagonian and Santa Cruz, since I believe the 
latter, •although partly contemporaneous with the Patagonian, 
extends upward to a somewhat later time. 

Although the evidence is far from conclusive, it points to this 
florule being considerably younger than the other, and to its early 
Miocene age. The location of both this and the earlier florule are 
shown on the accompanying sketch map, the base of which i,s Wind- 
hausen’s map, showing the marine transgression of the Patagonian. 
I have also indicated the location of the Santa Cruz (?) plant local¬ 
ity at Mirhoja in Chubut Territory. 

It will be noted that the localities in the vicinity of Lago Nahuel 
Huapi, which I regard as belonging to the pre-Patagonian Araucaria 
and Fagus zones, lie in an area which was transgressed by the marjne 
waters of the long gulf depicted by Windhausen, that the localities on 
the upper Bio Chalia are interbedded in its marginal deposits, and 
that the Mirhoja locality, which I referred to the Santa Cruz, lies to 
the eastward of the Patagonian Gulf and was presumably a low-lying 
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country. If the map is correct the geography would favor warm cur¬ 
rents from the Atlantic and the land barrier would temper Antarctic 
influences. We know that there was a corresponding submergence 
of the Chilean littoral at this time, and there is no evidence of high 
mountains on the site of the Andes, which is also negatived by the 
floral evidence of equability and humidity. 

DBSORIPTIONS OF SPECIES 

Order POLYPODIALES 
Family CYATHEACEAE 
Genus ALSOPHILA B. Browne 

ALSOPHILA ANTARCTICA Cfaiiit <7) 

Alsophila (mtarctioa Chimst in DttsEn, Schwed. Stidpolar-Exp., vol. 3, Lief. 3, 
p. 14, pi. 3, fig. 11,1908. 

This species was described for Dus4n’s account of the Tertiary 
plants from Seymour Island, Antarctica, by Professor Christ of 
Basel, who considered it most like the existing Alsophila feeam and 
A. eoi'covadensis of southern Brazil. A single fragment in the pres¬ 
ent collection is identical with the illustration of the Seymour Island 
type except that it is slightly smaller, and as it is sterile it might as 
well b,e considered to represent the genus Polypodivm. 

Ocowrrence. —Two and one-half leagues above emboucheur of the 
canyon of Rio Nirihuao into the basin of Lago Nahuel Huapi, Terri¬ 
tory of Bio Negro. 

Plemtim^—OfA.. No. 37851, U.S.N.M. 

Family POLYPODIACEAE 
Genus ADIANTUM Linnaeus 

ADIANTUM PATAGONICUM, new gpeciei 
Plate 1, Figures 5-7 

There are more or less complete specimens of four pinnules in the 
collection, the largest and most complete being the one shown in 
Figure 5; a second is only about half the size of the former. Pin¬ 
nules stipitate, nearly orbicular in outline, divided nearly symmetri¬ 
cally by narrow pointed sinuses into four principal (two terminal 
and two lateral) lobes and the latei’al lobes more or le® bisected. 
The distal margins are undulate. Terminal sinus widest and deep¬ 
est, extending three-fourths of the distance to the base of the lamina, 
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the adjaceht lobes being inequilaterally cuneate. Lateral sinuses 
similar but only about half as deep. The small sinuses dividing the 
lateral lobes into two unequal lobules narrow, acutely pointed, and 
shallow. Stipe flat, with broad band of aggregated vascular bundles 
down the middle; length, 1S> centimeters, Lamina ranging in length 
from 1.25 to 2 centimeters in length and from 1.T5 to 3 centimeters 
in maximum width. Texture subcoriaceous.’ Venation dichotomous, 
diverging as a double dichotomy in the decurrent base of the lamina, 
forking successively as shown in Figure 6. The veins are relatively 
stout but have the appearance of being immersed in the substance 
of the lamina. None of the specimens are distinctly fertile, but in 
places the distal margin shows a decidedly thickened carbonized 
border, as shown in Figure 7, which may represent fructifications. 
Some probability is furnished this interpretation, since no such, 
thickening is shown along the distal margin of the upper right-hand 
lateral lobe. In most of the specimens the distal margins are more' 
or less frayed and do not permit any checking of these features, 
which, while not exactly as in living Adiamtwns^ are suggestively 
similar. 

The genus contains upwards of 100 widely distributed existing 
species in the warmer parts of the world and extending southward 
to Chile, Paraguay, and Argentina, in some cases {A. ooncinmim 
Humboldt, Bonpland, and Kunth) over nearly 40® of latitude, so 
that they can not be said to be e^cially influenced by temperature 
differences. In general, the existing species are less lobate and. 
less equilateral than the fossil, but iii the absence Of more repre¬ 
sentative material showing pinnules from different parts of a frond 
the validity of these apparent differences can not be evaluated.. 
About a score of Cretaceous and Tertiary species have been referred; 
to Adiantiim, including the quite dissimilar Adimtites horg&nkimi 
Engelhardf^ from the Miocene of Lota, Chile. Among somewhat 
similar existing species the following may be mentioned: AMwnPwm 
cMLeme Kaulfuss of Chile, A. f ensile Kunze of Brazil, A. tenerwm. 
Swartz of Mexico and the Antilles to Peru, and A. concmmum 
Humboldt, Bonpland, and Kunth which ranges from Central America 
to Chile. Perhaps as similar a recent form as any is the old world 
Adiantvm oap^his-veneris of Linnaeus. 

0ccwreme.—AhoMt 3 miles north of Estancia Chalia, Rio Chalia,. 
Territory of Santa Cruz. 

Holotype md pamtypes.—CsA. No. 37852, TJSNM. 

'Engelhardt, H., Abh. Senck. Naturf. Gesell., yoI. 16, Heft 4, p. 644, pi. 2, figs. 6-9, 
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Genus PTEBIS Linnaeus 

PTESIS KlSlmTAOBNSIS, new apeciei 
Plate 1, Figures 3, 4 

Based upon small fragments of pinnae, habit of frond conse¬ 
quently unknown. Pinnae linear-lanceolate,‘divided nearly to the 
rachis into relatively long linear, ultimately pointed segments. The 
sinuses are usually nearly symmetrically rounded and narrower than 
the segments, but in some instances in maximum-sized fragments 
the proximal lower margin of the segment is decurrent for a con¬ 
siderable distance, subtending a space wider than the width of the 
segments. The rachis is stout, prominent, and somewhat flexuous. 
Margins entire, but faintly undulate. Texture subcoriaceous. Mid¬ 
veins of the segments diverge from the rachis alternately at wide 
angles and continue to the tips of the segments. They give off at 
acute angles numerous laterals, the distal of which are simple sub¬ 
tended by once forked laterals and these in turn by twice forked 
laterals. This typical venation is not constant, however, for in 
a great many instances there are cross connections resulting in a 
reticulate venation, as shown in the accompanying figure. 

The largest fragment seen is that shown in Figure 3 and is of 
a sterile pinnule. All of the specimens are much broken and dis¬ 
torted, but what I have considered to represent a piece of a fertile 
pinna is shown in Figure 4. This is slightly smaller than the sterile, 
but agrees with it in form and venation. What I take to represent 
a marginal indusium with its contained sori is a thick crust of car¬ 
bonaceous matter along the margins of the segments. I could not 
develop any spores or structural features in this thickened mass, and 
it may simply represent revolute margins. However, its appear¬ 
ance is significantly like fertile fragments of Pteris, and I have given 
this feature considerable weight in the identification of the fossils. 

The vegetative habit, as incompletely determinable from the 
present fossils, is shared among a large number of fern genera, 
among which I might mention Pheffopteris, Gomopt&ris, Dryopteris, 
Oyatheot, and Gleichmia as genera likely to occur in the Patagonian 
Tertiary. All of these differ in having inframarginal sori and the 
venation is not reticulate in Dryopteris (restricted), Oyathea or 
Gleichenia (used in a supergeneric sense). Pheffopteris sometimes 
shows a similar reticulate venation, but it is more regular, as it is 
also in those species of Goniopt&ris which are reticulate. 

Many species of Pteris have the form of the fossil, and a similarly 
reticulate venation occurs in widely scattered forms in Asia and New 
95864r-28- 2 
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Zealand, as well as in Central and- South America. This in combi-_ 
nation with the supposed fertile specimens agree in pointing to 
Ptens as the genus to which the fossil should be referred. A 
large and rather questionable Ptens has been recorded by Engelhardt 
from the Arauco coal measures (Miocene) of Chile.® 

Ooowrmee. —^Folded- tuffs 4 km. west southwest of Bernal, about 
12 miles southeast of Barriloche, Lago Nahuel Huapi, and southeast 
side of Eio Nirihuao near Casa Piedra, about 12 miles south of Lago 
Nahuel Huapi, Territory of Eio Negro. 

Cot'i/pes.—C&t. Nos. 37853, 37854, U.S.N.M. 

Genus FILICITES Schlotlieim 

FmiCITBS (pedei 1 
Plate 1, Figure 1 

Eepresented by the single fragment figured, showing a linear 
pinnule with central midvein and numerous thin subparallel laterals 
diverging from the midvein at wide angles. The material is too 
incomplete and poorly preserved to admit of its identification. The 
margin appears simple, but it may have been finely toothed. The 
laterals appear simple, but they may have occasionally been dichoto¬ 
mous. Naturally, resemblances could be pointed out to numerous 
unrelated fern genera. The fossil is perhaps most like the pinnules 
of the existing and wide-ranging Gleiohema {Diortmoptens) of 
South America. 

Ooom'fenee. —^Four km. west southwest of Bernal, 12 miles south¬ 
east of Barriloche, Lago Nahuel Huapi, Territory of Eio Negro. 

Cat. No. 37856, U.S.N.M. 

FlUCITES (peeks 2 
Plate 1, Figure 2 

A poorly preserved fragment of a fern pinna with short pinnulate 
lobes, rather coriaceous texture, and faint venation. The tip.s of the 
segments are frayed and may have been more elongate than they are 
depicted. 

This fern is undeterminable. It resembles a fragment from the 
Tertiary of Seymour Island, Graham Land, which Dusen® called 
Pecopteris species 1. It might well be a Dryopteris. 

Occwrence .—^Four km. west-southwest of Bernal, 12 miles south¬ 
east of Barriloche, Lago Nahuel Huapi, Territory of Eio Negro. 

Cat. No. 37856, U.S.N.M. 

8 Engelhardt, H., Abh. Senck. Naturf. Gesell., toI. 18, Heft 4, p. 643, pi. 2, figs. 1—4, 
1.891. 

® Dus6n, P., Schwed. Stidpolar-Bxped., rol. 3, Lief. 3, p. 19, pi. 4, fig. 5, 1908. 
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Order CYCADALES 

Family CYCADACEAE 

Genus ZAMIA Linnaeus 
ZAMIA AUSTKALIS, new ■peciea 
Plate 2, Figure 1 

Frond tiny, ovate lanceolate in outline, about 5.5 centimeters long 
and 1.4 centimeters in maximum width, consisting of about 32 pairs 
of subopposite to alternate pinnules. Pinnules oriented at angles 
of about 65° to the rachis, to the top surface of which they are 
united by the whole width of their bases. They are entire, strictly 
linear in outline, and conspicuously truncate at their tips. Their 
texture is coriaceous and their few veined longitudinally parallel 
venation is very faint, possibly because the specimens show only the 
upper surface of the frond. That it is the upper surface seen and 
that the pinnules are attached to the upper surface of the rachis is 
shown by the fact that the bases of the pinnules nearly meet and the 
outline of the broader rachis can be made out beneath their proximal 
edges. 

This characteristic little form is one of the most interesting in the 
whole collection. It is based upon two nearly complete specimens 
and I’epresents the southernmost known extent of the genus in either 
the past or the present. 

The genus Zamua, whose species are not at all genetically related 
to numerous fossil forms that have been described as species of 
Zamites, contains about 35 existing species, ranging from peninsular 
Florida, Mexico, and the Antilles through northern South America 
and along the eastern and in that region wetter Andean slopes to 
eastern Bolivia and northwestern Argentina. 

Zamia is the dominant existing cycad genus of the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere, and its range in the Tertiary was greater than at present, 
extending to latitude 36° 30' north in the Eocene.” A South 
American Pliocene species was recorded by Krasser” from Bahia, 
Brazil, but was not represented in the collections which I obtained 
from the same locality. A splendid species occurs in the Arauco coa 
fields (Miocene) of Chile.^^ This last is much larger and quite 
different from the present form, which is very similar to the small 
species of Florida with underground stem. 

*0 Berry, Edward W., Torreya, vol. 16, pp. 177-179, figs. 1-3, 1916. 

Kirasser, P., Sitz. k. Akad. Wias. Wien, vol. 112, ab. 1, p. 853, 1903. 

^ Berry, Edward W., Johns Hopkins Studies in Geology, No. 4, p. 120, pi. 1, fig. 4; pi. 2, 
figs. 1-3, 1922. 
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The existing southern limit of Zcmm is about 25° south latitude, 
the Chilean Miocene occurrence is about 38° south, and the present is 
in about latitude 41° ^0' south, thus over 6%° south of the existing 
range. 

Occurrence .—Southeast side of Rio Nirihuao, near Casa Piedra, 
about 12 miles south of Lago Nahuel Huapi, Territory of Rio Negro. 
EoUtype.-C&t No. StSST, U.S.N.M. 

Order ARAUCARIALES 
Family ARAUCACEAE 
Genus ARAtrCARIA Jussieu 

ASAUGARIA NATHOBSTI Onsen 

Plate 2, Figures 5, 6 

Arcmcaria nath&rsti DusfiN, Svensk. Bxped. till Magellansiandenia, vol. 1, No. 4, 
p. 105, pi. 12, liga 1-13, 1899. 

This species was described by Rusen from the lignitic shales near 
Punta Arenas, where it is so abundant that this horizon was christened 
the Araucaria stage. Dus4n distinguishes between the leaves of 
sterile and fertile twigs, the latter being usually larger, broader, and 
more ovate (triangular of Dusen), with a broader decurrent base. 

The smaller leaf figured is identical with Dusfin’s, Figures 5 or 11, 
but the larger, which predominate in the present collection, are larger 
and more produced pointed than any he has figured and have more 
veins than the smaller leaf. The smaller have 12 to 13 veins and the 
larger about twice as many. While inclining to doubt the possibility 
of assigning the detached fossil leaves to sterile or fertile shoots, I 
see no reason to doubt that the present collection represent.^ the same 
species as that described from the Straits of Magellan. 

Dus4n compared the fossil with the existing Chilean pine, 
Araucaria imbrioata Pavon, and the similarity is as close as niiglit 
be expected. If the two occurrences are identical in representing 
Araucaria nathorsti, this species ranges from about 63° south to 
nearly 41° south, or over nearly 12° of latitude, and this is in accord 
with the numerous occurrences of petrified wood of the Araucarioxy- 
lon type which has been reported by many explorers in vainous parts 
of this region. The fossil differs from the existing Araucana hra- 
sUiana in its more coriaceous texture, in which respect it is much 
more similar to Araucaria irrJbrwata^ differing from both in the less 
contracted base. 
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Although both belong to the Colymbea section of the genus, it 
differs from Arcmcaria aramoenm Berry'» in its much larger and 
inferentially more crowded leaves, which also differ in outline and 
in the width at the basal flexure. 

Araucaria imfon&m described by Dus4n from the Tertiary of 
Seymour Island, Antarctica, has much the general form of the larger 
leaves from Rio Negro Territory with a wide base, but is more dis¬ 
tinctly lanceolate and has fewer veinfr—not very constant or im¬ 
portant features. Its describer considers the Antarctic species to 
be closer to Ar<iiucaria hrasiliana than to ArofuccDria imhricatwf but 
as it is represented by very meager material, there is little basis 
for an opinion. 

OGCurrewe. —^Four km. west southwest of Bernal, about 12 miles 
southeast of Barriloche, Territory of Rio Negro. 

Plenotypm. —Cat. No. 37858, U. S. N. M. 

Order FINALES 
Family CUPRESSINACEAE 
Genus FITZROYA Hooker f. 

FITZBOTA TERTIARU, n«w apedei 
Plate 2, Figures 2-4 

Leafy twigs, slender, branching; covered with ovate, pointed, 
appressed, imbricated leaves, with broadly decurrent bases. The 
phyllotaxy can not be determined, but as the leaf points usually 
rise to different levels the effect is of a spiral phyllotaxis, what¬ 
ever the arrangement at their insertion may have been. {F. fator 
gonioa is said to have the leaves in alternate trimerous whorls.) 
These leaves are flat or convex with the contour of the twigs and 
not keeled; some are slightly divergent, and perhaps a majority 
have recurved tips, but the habit is much more appressed than in 
the single specimen of Fitzroya ‘patagonioa that has been available 
for comparison. In some fragments where the'plant substance is 
preserved it is seen to be coriaceous and shows traces of a wide 
but not prominent midvein as in the recent species. 

Although only sterile twigs have been seen and no microscopial 
preparations have been made there is little doubt but that these 

“ Berry, Edward W., Johns Hopkins Studies in Geology, Ho. 4, p. 122, pi. S, figs. 1-4, 
1822. 

“Dusto, P., Wlss. Ergeb. Bchwed. Slldpolar-Bxped. 1901-1903, vol. 8, Lief. 8, p. 11, 
pi. 1, figs. 16, 17, 1908. 
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twigs represent the genus Fit&roya. Their place of occurrence 
and associates point to this conclusion, as do the correspondence in 
size of leaves, in their broad decurrent bases and general form and 
midvein. They are commonly somewhat more pointed than the 
leaves of the small amount of recent material seen and are also 
more appressed. The species is said to show considerable variability 
in the degree of crowding or spreading of the leaves. 

The genus is an interesting one, the modern distribution of which 
has suggested that it was a relict genus, but no fossil species have 
heretofore been described, to my knowledge. There is also some 
difference of opinion regarding its position among the Coniferales. 
It has usually been associated with the Actinostrobinae-r-all of whose 
members have a unique disconnected range—^but it is by some 
authors^® removed from association with Actinostrohus^ OallUris^ and 
Widdririgtomct and referred to the Cupressinaceae. Fit^oya pata^ 
gomoa is a mesophytic type of the Chilean temperate rain forest, 
reaching its nortlxern limit at ^bout latitude 40° near Yaldivia and 
extending southward nearly to t}ie end of South America, overlapping 
slightly the western frontier of Argentina and southern Patagonia, 
where the environment is suitible. It is a large tree and reaches 
its largest size in palustrine environments. 

A second species confined to; Tasmania was described by Hooker 
in the monotypic genus Disehna. It has usually been considered to 
belong to the same genus as the Chilean tree, but recently it has been 
proposed to revive the genus Disehrm for its reception. The question 
is one involving a great deal of personal equation, and whichever 
view finally prevails, there can be no doubt of the similarity and 
probable relationship between the two. 

Ocowrrence. —^About 3 miles north of Estancia Chalia, Bio Chalia, 
Territory of Santa Cruz. 

Eolotype. —Cat. No. 37859 U.S.N.M. 

Class MONOCOTYLEDONAE 

MONOCOTYLBDONAE INCBETAB SBDIS 
* 

SaaPlTIS species Dos^n (7) 

Plate 3, Figure 15 

Scirpitis species DusISn, Schwed. Sttdpolar-Bxped., vol. 3, Lief, 3, p, 16, pi. 2, ■ 

fig. 6, 1908. 

The coarseness of the parallel veins and the lack of a midvein 
stamp these remains as stem fragments. They vary considerably in 
size, the fragment figured being the largest seen. As far as one may 

Seward, A. C., Pos«U Plants, vol. 4, p. 124. 1910. 
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judge from figures, this is identical with what Dusen considered to 
represent a /S'<»rjws-like sedge from the Tertiary of Seymour Island, 
Antarctica. 

Obviously, little reliance can be placed upon this similarity, since 
both occurrences represent a type which might have been present in 
this region at any time from the Upper Cretaceous to the present and 
which could scarcely be expected to show differential characters. 

OeowrreTuse .—Southeast side of Rio Nirihuao near Casa Piedra, 12 
miles south of Lago Nahuel Huapi, Territory of Rio Negro. 

Cat. No. 37860 U.S.N.M. 

Class DICOTYLEDONAE 
Order FAGALES 
Family FAGACEAE 
Genus FA6US Linnaeus (7) 

FAGUS SUBFERBUGINEA Dntin 

JFoffus subfemtginea DxjsEjt, Svenske Bxped. Magellanslanderna, vol. 1, No. 4, 
p. 94, pi. 8, figs. 1-8, 1899. 

This species was described by Dusen from near Punta Arenas and 
Barancas de Carmen Sylva in the Magellan Strait region. It is rep¬ 
resented by a number of specimens in the present collection. I can 
see no valid reason for referring it to Fagw instead of Nothofagm. 
It is larger than the majority of leaves of Notfugfagm and does 
resemble the leaves of the European beach; but occurring as it does 
in a profuse occurrence of Nothofagm, it is most unlikely to repre¬ 
sent the northern genus. 

Oo(» 0 ^mce .—Four kilometers west southwest of Bernal, 12 miles 
southeast of Barriloche, Lago Nahuel Huapi, Territory of Rio N^o. 
Cat. No. 37861, U.S.N.M. 

Genus NOTHOFAGUS Blume 
NOTHOFAGVS SIMPUCmENS Daa4n 
Plate 2, Figures 7-9 

Nofhofagus simplMdem DusEn, Svenske Bxped. till MagellansUlndenia, vol. 1, 
No. 4, p. 100, pi. 9, figs. 20-25, 1899. 

This species was named—it can hardly be said to have been de¬ 
scribed—^by Dusto in 1899. His material was abundant and came 
from the following localities in the vicinity of the Strait of Ma¬ 
gellan : Barancas de Carmen Sylva, Rio Beta, Rio Condor, Bagnales, 
and near Punta Arenas. 
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Leaves, small, subcoriaceoiis, ovate in general outline, with an 
acute apex and a slightly inequilateral cuneate base. Margin with 
somewhat variable but invariably simple and relatively large teeth, 
one to each secondary. These teeth are prevailingly dentate, from 
which they grade into serrate, and some specimens approach what 
might be called crenate-serrate. Length ranging jErom 1.75 to 8^5 
centimeters. Maximum width ranging from 0.76 to 4.6 centimeters. 
Petiole stout, usually missing, but preserved in one sj^imen to a 
length of 3.6 millimeters. Secondaries 10 to 12 pairs, opposite to 
alternate, thin, straight, subparallel or slightly divergent, etaspedo- 
drome, usually ascendmg at angles of about 46°, but subtending 
somewhat greater angles Sa ithb smalter'and relatively wider forms. 
Tertiaries percurrent. Aerolation obsolete. 

The genus Nothofagus confprises about 17 existing austral species, 
confined to southern Chile, Patagonia, and Tierra del Fuego in the 
Western Hemisphere and'to southern Australia, Tasmania, and New 
Zealand in the Eastern Hemisphere. According to Skottsberg 
(1915), the recent species are distributed as follows: 6 in New 
Zealand, 1 in Tasmania, 1 in Tasmania and Victoria, 1 in New 
South Wales, and 8 in South America. The genus is divided, into 
evergreen and deciduous sections. The deciduous species comprise 
1 in Tasmania and 8 in South America. The evergreen section con¬ 
tains 3 in South America, all 6 of the New Zealand species, 1 in 
Tasmania and Victoria, and 1 in New South Wales. They are 
obviotlsly related to Fagm of the Northern Hemisphere and for a 
long time were referred to that genus. Fagus has been recorded as 
a fossil associated with Nothofagus in South America, Australia, 
and New Zealand, but it may be questioned if the two can be 
separated on the basis of leaf form alone. Several forms resembling 
Nothofagus have been found in the Tertiary of Europe, but are 
equally unreliable. Kecently BanduLska has described a Noth¬ 
ofagus from the Eocene of southern England, basing her determina¬ 
tion upon the cuticular-structure which she claims to bo able to 
differentiate from that of Fagus. 

A large number of fossil species have been described from the 
Tertiary of the regions where the living species occur; at least two 
occur on Seymour Island, Antarctica.’^^ In considering the 13 
species and varieties which Dusen has described from the Tertiary 
of Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego, one is impressed with the thought 
that perhaps the majority of these are the slightly varying leaves of 
a much fewer number of botanical species. 


wBadulska, H., Journ. Linn. Soc. Bot., vol. 46, p. 433, pi. 39, fig. 20, 1924. 
i^Dusdn, P., Wiss. Brgeb. Schwed, SMpolar-Bxped, 1901-1903, vol. 3, Liof. 3, p, 10. 
pi. 1, figs, 10, 12, 19; pi. 3, figs. 7-9, 1908. 
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The present species is not uncommon in the collection studied. In 
the existing flora Nothofag'us extends northward on the wetter 
■Chilean side of the Andes to about latitude 33°. 

OoouTrenoe. —Southeast side of Rio Nirihuao near Casa Piedra, 
about 12 miles south of Lago Nahuel Huapi, Territory of Rio Negro, 

Pl^siotyfes.—Qiiit. No. 87862, U.S.N.M. 

Order RANALES 

Family ANONACEAE 
Genus ROLLINIA St. Hiliare (?) 

ROLtlNIA (?) PATAGONICA, new species 
Plate 2, Figure 11 

Leaves of small size, ovate-elliptical in outline, widest medianly, 
with a narrowly rounded apex and a cuneate base. Margins entire. 
Texture subcoriaceous. Venation obsolete, due to carbonization of 
the lamina during fossilization. Length about 4.5 centimeters. 
Maximum width about 2.26 centimeters. Petiole short and stout, be¬ 
tween 5 and 6 millimeters in length. Midvein straight, relatively 
stout and prominent. Secondary and tertiary venation not visible. 

It is rather hazardous to attempt an identification of this leaf as 
representing the genus Rollinia. It agrees rather well with the exist¬ 
ing RoTlinia parvifolm of northeastern Argentina. The genus 
has about a score of existing species of shrubs and trees in the warmer 
parts of South America. A single fossil species not very different 
from the present form has been described from the Pliocene of 
eastern Brazil.^® 

Oocwrence. —Bluff about miles south of Mata Amarilla, Upper 

Rio Chalia, Territory of Santa Cruz. 

Holotype.-~‘G&t. No. 37863, U.S.N.M. 

Order ROSALES 
Family SAXIFRAGACEAE 
Genus HYDRANGEA Linnaeus (?) 

HTDBANGEA (?) INCERTA, new species 

Plate 5, Figure 2 

Leaf oval in general outline, with a rounded apex and a truncate or 
broadly cuneate base, widest below the middle. Margins somewhat 


^ Hollick and Berry, Jolms Hopkins Studies in Geology, No, 5, p. 62, pL 2, fig. 4, 1924. 
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irregularly sublobate. Texture coriaceous. Length about 5 centi¬ 
meters. Maximum width about 3.6 centimeters. Midvein stout. 
Secondaries 4 or 5 irregularly spaced pairs, diverging from the mid- 
vein at varying angles, camptodrome. 

The identity of this incomplete leaf is exceedingly problematical, 
and it may possibly represent some member of the Bignoniaceae. 
Both alternatives are represented in the existing flora of northern 
Argentina. Hydrangea is an ancient genus, cosmopolitan in existing 
floras and with several well-defined Tertiary species in the Northern 
Hemisphere, represented in Patagonia by HydT(mgeifhfll'um cefine 
Dus4n.“ 

Occmrenoe .—One and one-half miles south of Mata Amarilla, 
upper Rio Chalia, Territory of Santa Cruz. 

Hdotyfe.—Qii.i. No. 37864, U.S.N.M. 

LBGUMINOSAB INCBETAB SBDIS 
Genus LEGUMINOSITES Bowerbank 

LEGUMINOSITES CALLIANDRAFOBMIS. neir ipccio 
Plate 3, Figures 13, 14 

This species is based upon the single specimen figured, obviously 
representing a leaflet of some member of the alliance Leguminosae. 

Leaflet small, very inequilaterally obovate. Apex broadly rounded, 
but slightly unsymmetrical. Base sessile, markedly inequilaterally 
cuneate. Margin entire. Texture subcoriaceous. Length about 11 
millimeters. Maximum width about 5 millimeters. Midvein stout, 
much curved. Secondaries thin, ascending, curved, camptodrome; 
three from the extreme base, a slender one inside the midvein, and 
two coarser ones outside the midvein. 

This leaflet is much like those of the genu.s OoMiandra Bentham, 
which contains over 100 existing species, the majority in the warmer 
parts of South America. Two fossil species have been described from 
the Pliocene of Potosf, Bolivia. Since similarly veined leaflets (xicur 
in Oasda^ Caesalpinm, and other genera of this alliance, and since the 
present material is so limited, it is referred to the form genus 
Leguminosites. 

Ocoim'ence .—Canyon of Rio Nirihuao, 2% leagues above its em- 
boucheur in the basin of Lago Nahuel Huapi, Territory of Rio Negro. 

Hohtype. —Cat. No. 37865, U.S.N.M. 


Dus^n, P., Svenska Exped. till Magelltmslilud, vol. 1, No. 4, p. 102, jil. 10, fig. 5, 1800. 
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BEGUMINOSITES tpecieg 
Plate 3, Figure 17 

Leaflet small, inequilaterally subelliptical, with about equally 
rounded apex and base. Margins entire. Length, about 9.5 milli¬ 
meters. Maximum width, above the middle, about 3.5 millimeters. 
Petiolule stout, curved, about 1 millimeter in length. Midvein not 
prominent. Balance of venation obscure. This obviously represents 
some member of the Leguminous alliance, but it affords no reliable 
generic features, and is therefore referred to the form genus 
Leguminosites. 

Occurrence .—Southeast side of Rio Nirihuao, 150 yards southwest 
of Casa Piedra, about 12 miles south of Lago hfahuel Huapi, Terri- 
toiy of Rio Negro. 

Cat. No. 37866, U.S.N.M. 

Order SAPINDALES 
Family ANACARDIACEAE 
Genus ANACAEDITES Saporta (?) 

’ANACABDITES <7) PATAGONICUS, new ipeciee 
Plate 5, Figure 1 

This is one of those leaves that is not especially characteristic. 
Its sessile base and slightly falcate outline suggest that it may repre¬ 
sent a leaflet of a pinnate leaf. I identify it with considerable hesi¬ 
tation as a leaflet of some member of the Anacardiaceae which 
contains several South American genera similar to the fossil. 

Medium-sized, ovate-falcate in outline, widest medianly, with an 
acute tip and a slightly inequilateral more narrowed, sessile base. 
Margins entire. Texture subcoriaceous. Length about 5.6 centi¬ 
meters, Maximum width about 1.76 centimeters. Midvein stout, 
prominent and curved. Secondaries thin, numerous, subparallel, 
camptodrome. 

The generic name used was proposed by Saporta for leaflets of 
this family whose generic assignation was uncertain. A score of 
species have been described from the Tertiary of North America and 
Europe. Fossil species in South America have been found in Trini¬ 
dad and Brazil. 

Occwn'enoe .—Southeast side of Rio Nirihuao, 150 yards southwest 
of Casa Piedra, about 12 miles south of Lago Nahuel Huapi, Terri¬ 
tory of Rio Negro. 

n<>lotype.—G&t. No. 37867, U.S.N.M. 
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Order MALVALES 
Family STERCULIACEAB 
Genus STERCULIA Linnaeus 
STBBCtILXA WASHBOnmi, ntw iMm 

Plate 4, Figures 1-7 

Since these leaves are variable and abundant at a sin|ir ^atc3?0p, 
I have considered that they represent a sihgle species of 
a genus whose leaves are notoriously variable as to form and loba- 
tion. It may be described as follows: 

Leaves variable in size and form, palmately three to five lobed. 
Lobes ovate with rounded tips or conical with acute tips. Sinuses 
openly rounded, shallow or extending about halfway to the base. 
Base ranging from decurrent to cuneate to truncate, depending on 
the number and attitude of the lobes, which may be directed obliquely 
upward or laterally. Petiole long and exceedingly stout, in one 
specimen preserved for a length of 3 centimeters. Margins entire. 
Texture coriaceous. Length ranging from 4 to 8 centimeters. Maxi¬ 
mum width ranging from 2.5 to 8 or more centimeters. Primaries 
three, stout, diverging from the base, or subbasal in some of the 
forms with a deeurrent base, diverging at acute angles. In the five- 
lobed foriM the lateral primaries give off a short distance above their 
base a stout lateral which runs to the tip of the lower lateral lobe. 
Secondaries thin, camptodrome. Tertiaries thin, simple and percur- 
rent, or flexed medianly, or sometimes forked medianly. 

Named for the collector, Chester W. Washbume. This species 
has the general features of leaves of this genus, which first appear 
in considerable abundance in mid-Cretaceous floras of various parts 
of the world. The genus is common in the warmer parts of South 
America, at the present time ranging southward to the Argentine 
Mesopotamia (about latitude 30°). A second fossil Argentine species, 
not unlike but perfectly distinct from Btermlia mshhmdi^ has been 
described from the supposed Santa Cruz beds of Cliubut Territory.'‘‘® 

OcGurrenoe. —Bluff about 1% miles south of Mata Amarilla, upper 
Rio Chalia, Territory of Santa Cruz. 

Cotyfes.—C&t. No. 37868, U.S.N.M, 


20 Berry, Edward W., Johns Hopkins Studies in Geology, No. 5, p. 220, pi* 0, figs. 5, 6, 
1925. 
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Order LAURALES 
Family MONIMIACBAE 
Genus PEUMUS Persoon 
PEXmUS CLARKI Berry 
Plate 2 , Btgure 10 

Pcuniue clarki Bkrry, Jolins Hopkins Studies in Geology, No. 6, p. 204, pi. 5, 
fig. 2, 1925. 

This species was described from the supposed Santa Cruz beds of 
Mirhoja, Chubut Territory. The specimen from Santa Cruz terri¬ 
tory is .similar to the type in every respect except that it is slightly 
narrower, in consequence of which the sessile base is more acute. 

The genus is monotypic in the existing flora of Chile, ranging, as 
an evergreen tree, from about latitude 30° to latitude 42°. The 
present fossil occurrence carries its range much farther south and 
extending it over nearly 7° of latitude in Argentina. In this con¬ 
nection it is possible that the leaf from the Tertiary of Seymour 
Island, Antarctica, described by Dus4n^^ as Phyllites species (2), 
may represent a second fossil species of Peumus. 

Occurrence. —^Bluff about V/2 miles south of Mata Amarilla, upper 
Rio Chalia, Territory of Santa Cruz. 

Holatype.—Q&t. No. 37869, U.S.N.M. 

Genus LAUBELIA Jussieu 

LAUBEI.IA AHABIUANA, new epeciee 

Plate 6, Blgure 3 

Leaf broadly lanceolate in outline, widest medianly and about 
equally pointed at the apex and the base. Base narrowly cuneate 
and decurrent. Margin entire for its basal third, above which it has 
somewhat irregularly and widely spaced undulate-crenate teeth. 
Texture coriaceous. Length about 6 centimeters. Maximum width 
about 2.6 centimeters. Petiole stout, 7 to 8 millimeters in length. 
Midvein stout, prominent on the under side of the leaf. Sfecondaries 
about 5 alternate pairs, diverging from the midvein at acute angles, 
thin, long ascending, inclined to be somewhat flexuous, camptodrome, 
but sending branches into the marginal teeth. Areolation obsolete, 
a few tertiaries seen, as shown in the illustration. 

This greatly resembles" the existing Chilean Lceurelia arCTncctiea 
Sprengel in all of'its features. The genus contains three species in 

—— -- iif 

Lus^n, P., Wise. Ergeb. Schwed. Siidpolar-Exped., vol. 3, Liet 3, p. 16, pi. 1, fig. 15, 
1908. 
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.the existing flora, one in New Zealand and the other two in Chile 
in the region between 36° and 42° south latitude. If botanical sys- 
tematists are correct in their opinion that these belong to the same 
genus, then we are bound to presuppose that it had a geological 
history unless we are prepared to subscribe to the once fashionable 
but now absurd notion that a genus can originate more than once 
and in different areas. Excluding the highly problematical fossil 
forms from the Northern Hemisphere which have been referred to 
Lamrelidti^ a fossil species has been described by Dus4n®^ from the 
Tertiary of Seymour Island, Antarctica. 

This is a somewhat fragmentary specimen of a larger size, with less 
ascending secondaries and more pointed teeth than Lcmrelia arnmril- 
and also less similar to the existing LameTm cmomatica. 

O^cmrmce ,—^Bluff one-half league south of Mata Amarilla, upper 
Eio Ohalia, Territory of Santa Cruz. 

Holotype.—Qs.t. No. 37870, U.S.N.M. 

Family LAURACEAE 
Genus LAUROPHYLLUM Goeppert 

LAVROFHTLLUM CHALXANXJM, new specie! 

Plate 5, Pigui-e 4 

Leaves elongate-lanceolate, widest below the middle, with an ex¬ 
tended gradually narrowed tip and a more abruptly acute base. 
Margins entire. Texture subcoriaceous. Length about 9 to 10 centi¬ 
meters. Maximum width about 1.6 centimeters. Midvein stout, 
somewhat flexuous, prominent on the under side of the leaf. Second¬ 
aries thin, numerous, diverging from the midvein at acute angles, 
long ascending, eventually camptodrome. Tertiaries obsolete. 

This species is represented by several incomplete specimens and is 
evidently Lauraceous. As it is impossible to determine its generic 
position with certainty, it is referred to the form genus Lamfrophyh 
Ivm. It may represent the genus Neatmd'm^ although similar leaves 
occur in several existing Lauraceous genera of the warmer parts of 
South America. 

A typical species of Nectandm is present in the supposed Santa 
Cruz beds of Chubut Territory,so that this genus is known to have 
ranged farther south during the Tertiary than it does at the present 
time, 

Oo(Mrrenee ,—Three miles north of Estancia Ohalia, Rio Ohalia, 
Territory of Santa Cruz. 

Eoloty'pe.—Q^t, No. 37871^ U.S.N.M. 

^Dus<Sn, P., Scliwed. Siidpolar-E^ped., vol. 3, Lief. 3, p. 4, pi, 1, fig. T), 1008. 

^ Ben-y, Edward W., Johns Hopkins University Studies in Geology, No. 5, p. 224, pi, S, 
fig. 1, 1925. 
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Order MYRTALES 
Family MYRTACEAE 
Genus MYRCIA De Candolle 
MYRCIA NITENS Eneelhardt 
Plate 3, Figxn-es 1-9 

Myrota {Oryptomyroia) nltem Engelhabdt, Abh. Senck. Naturf. Gesell., voL 16^ 
Heft 4, p. 679, pi. 10, fig. 7, 1891. 

Mr/rtiphyllum bayualeme DusiSn, Svenska Exped. till Magellanslilnd., vol. 1, 
No* 4, p. 103, pi. 11, figs. 7-9, 1899. 

This species was described by Engelhardt from the lower Miocene 
of Coronel, Chile. It is exceedingly abundant in all sizes in the 
present collection, and the larger leaves (such as those shown in 
figs. 7-9) are identical in every respect with Engelhardt’s Chilean 
type. With these, and grading to much smaller but otherwise simi¬ 
lar leaves, are a series of forms identical with those from southern 
Patagonia which Dus6n described as My^rtipTiyllym hagtmleme. 
Every gradation of size is represented in the present collection, and 
there can be no doubt but that a single botanical species is 
represented. It might possibly be argued that Dus4n’s, which come 
from over 11° farther south, were normally smaller, because of the 
possibly more severe climatic conditions. Among the leaves re¬ 
corded by Dus4n from the Tertiary of Seymour Island, Antarctica, 
there is an apical fragment {PJm/lUtes species 16) which very prob¬ 
ably represents this same species. 

Ooowrenoe ,—Four km. west southwest of Bernal, 12 miles south¬ 
east of Barriloche, Lago Nahuel Huapi, Territory of Rio Negro. 

Plesiotypes, —Cat. No. 37872, U.S.N.M. 

Order GENTIANALES 
Family APOCYNACBAE 
Genus APOCYNOPHYLLUM Unger 

APOCYNOPHYLUtTM CHAUANUM, new species 

Plate 5, Figure 5 

Leaf oblong, acutely pointed at the apex and base. Margins entire. 
Texture coriaceous. Length about 11 centimeters. Maximum width 
about 8.25 centimeters. Petiole stout, about 2.25 centimeters in 
length. Midvein stout, prominent. Secondaries thin, numerous, 
diverging from the midvein at wide angles, subparallel, ending in an 
aerodrome marginal vein parallel with and close to the leaf margins. 


1‘., Schwod. Sildpolar-Exped,, vol. 3, Lief. 3, p. 18, pi. 2, fig. 10, 1908. 
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This form somewhat resembles Myrcm costatoides Engelhardt 
of the lower Miocene of Chile, but is much larger and stouter with 
a much longer petiole. It does not conform to the features of any 
Myrcias with which I am familiar. There are, of course, leaves of 
this general type in various unrelated existing genera. Some figs 
have similar leaves, e. g., the existing Fious fuleheUa Schott, but the 
venation is not quite the same and the inframarginal vein is usually 
farther within the margins and arched from secondary to secondary. 

Somewhat similar leaves occur in various Myrtaceae and Gutti- 
ferae, but the type is especially characteristic of a considerable num¬ 
ber of genera of the Apocynaceae and can be exactly matched among 
existing species of Plvmiera and Allaananda. For these reasons I feel 
justified in referring it to the form genus Apocynofhylhtm. 

Nothing of this kind was found in the supposed Miocene flora from 
Mirhoja, Territory of Chubut.®® All of the existing genera with 
leaves like the fossil find their home in the warmer parts of South 
America, and none extend farther southward than noithern 
Argentina. 

OcGwrmce. —About 3 miles north of Estancia Chalia, Rio Chalia, 
Territory of Santa Cruz. 

Ootypes.—Q&t. No. 37873 TJ.S.N.M. 

Order PERSONALES 
Family BIGNONIACEAE 
Genus BIGNONITES Saporta 

BIGNONITES CHALIAKVS, new epeciee 
Plate 5, Figure 6 

Leaflets of medium size, ovate, widest medianly and about equally 
pointed at the apex and base. Margins entire. Texture subcoriace- 
ous. Length about 7 centimeters. Maximum M'idth about 3.5 centi¬ 
meters. Midvein stout, prominent. Secondaries about 5, mcdiumly 
stout camptodrome pairs; the basal pair arc stoutest and opposite 
jtnd run close to and parallel with the lower lateral margins to tlio 
middle of the leaf, simulating lateral pi-imaries. Tertiarics thin, 
usually forming a double series of meshes between adjacent 
secondaries. 

This form presents features allying it with various existing genera 
of Bignoniaceae of the existing flora in the warmer parts of South 
America. Several genera range southward as far as northern 
Argentina. 

25Engelhardt, H., Abh. Senek. Naturf. Gesell., vol. 36, Heft 4, p. 080, pi. 0, fig. 0, 1804. 

2® Berry, Edward W., Johns Hopkins University Studies in Geology, No. 5, pp. .185-252* 
pis. 1-9. 1922. 
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Ocmm'moe ,—Three miles north of Estancia Chalia and \y% miles 
south of Mata Amarilla, upper Rio Chalia, Territory of Santa Cruz. 

Holotype.—C&i. No. 3Y874, U.S.N.M. 

DIOOTYLEDONAB INCEETAB.SEDIS 

PHVLLITES NIRIHUAOENSIS, new apeciee 
Plat© 3, Pigareai 18, 19 

Leaf or leaflet tiny, orbicular in outline, with large irregular 
crenate teeth. Length 6 millimeters. Maximum width 4.5 milli¬ 
meters. Apparently sessile. Venation relatively enormously stout 
and prominent. Midvein flexuous, terminating in an apical tooth. 
Secondaries 3 or 4 on each side, alternate, stout, often forking, recurv¬ 
ing as marginal veins in the teeth. Areolation irregular and mostly 
rectangular, gradually diminishing in strength. 

This typical form is based on the single specimen figured. It is 
somewhat similar to a slightly larger fragment from Barancas de 
Carmen Sylva, recorded by Dusen as EscdlomifhyUAmri species.®^ 
The venation suggests a relationship with the Cunoniaceous genus 
Weimnmmia, but this resemblance does not warrant a decision. 

Ocmn'mae. —Southeast side of Eio Nirihuao, 150 yards southwest 
of Casa Piedra and about 12 miles south of Lago Nahuel Huapi, 
Territory of Eio Negro. 

Holoiype.—C9,t. No. 37876, XJ.S.N.M. 

PHYLUTES MOLUKEDIAFORMIS, new speciee 

Plate 3, Elgure 16 

Leaf small lanceolate, coriaceous, with toothed margin and cras- 
pedodrome secondaries. Based on the single specimen figured and 
possibly representing a narrow EotTwfagus. Shows considerable re¬ 
semblance to MoUineSa seymourensia T)us4n of Tertiary of Sey¬ 
mour Island, Antarctica. 

Occwrenoe. —Southeast side of Rio Nirihuao, 150 yards southwest 
of Casa Piedra, about 12 miles south of Lago Nahuel Huapi, Terri¬ 
tory of Rio Negro. 

jSdlotype. —Cat. No. 37877, U.S.N.M. 

PHTLUTES spedea (cf. SCHINOPSIS) 

Plate 3, Elgures 101© 12 

More or less complete specimens of small linear-lanceolate leaves 
or leaflets are not uncommon at this locality. They do not show suf- 


” DusSn, P., Svenska Bxped. Magellansianflerna, toI. 1, No. 4, p. 102, pi. 11, flg. 0, 1889 
» Dus4d, P., Schwed. SOdpolar-Exped., vol. 8, Uef. 3, p. 4, pi. 1, flg. 18, 1908. 
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ficiently characteristic features to warrant even a surmise as to their 
botanical afiinity. They may be briefly characterized as follows: 
Outline linear lanceolate, widest medianly, acutely and about equally 
pointed at the apex and base. Margins entire. Texturp relatively 
coriaceous. Len^h 4 to 5 centimeters. Maximum width 2.75 to 7 
millimeters. Petiole stout, about 3 millimeters in length. Midvein 
mediumly stout. Balance of the venation obscure; a few thin oblique 
camptodrome secondaries can be made out, thus ruling out compari¬ 
sons with members of the family Myrtaceae, which are represented 
in most South American Tertiary floras, including that described 
from the supposed Santa Cruz beds of the Territory of Chubut.*® 
They might represent the leaflets of some Sapindaceous genus, and 
they are also not unlike those of the Anacardiaceous genus Sohm- 
opsis, which is represented by good material from the Miocene of 
Chubut.®® 

Oeawn'enoe .—Southeast side of Kio Nirihuao, 160 yards southwest 
of Casa Piedra, about 12 miles south of Lago Nahuel Huapi, Terri¬ 
tory of Rio N'egro. 

Cat. No. 37878, U.S.N.M. 


PHTLUTES ipecieg 6 Dus£n (?) 

PhyUites, sp. 6. Dtrsfiir, Schwed. Sttdpblar Exped., vol. 3, lief. 3, p. 18, pi. 1, 
flg. 3, 1908. 

A specimen indistinguishable from the one recorded by Dus^n 
from the Tertiary of Seymour Island, Antarctica, but too frag¬ 
mentary to be reliable, is present in the collection from near Mata 
Amarilla, upper Rio Chalia, Territory of Santa Cruz. Cat. No. 
37879, U.S.N.M.) 


Berry, Edward W., Johns Hopkins UnlverHlty Studies in Geology, No. 0, p. 225, pi. 2, 
fig. 6, 1926. 

«*Idem, p. 208, pi. 1, fig. 2. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES 
Plate 1 

Fig. 1. Filidtes species 1. 

2. Filidtes species 2. 

3. Sterile, and Fig. 4. Fertile pinna of Pteris nirihuaoensisj new species X 3* 
5-7. Adiantum patagonicuMf new species. 

5. The most nearly complete specimen found. 

6. Same, slightly restored, X 4. 

7. Enlarged segment of distal margin showing supposed sori. 

Plate 2 

Fig. 1. Zamia australis^ new species. 

2-^4. Fitzroya tertiaria, new species. 

2. Natural size. 

3 and 4. Enlarged X 5. 

5, 6. Araucaria nathorsti Dus6n. 

7-9. Nothofagus simplicidens Dus6n. 

10. Peumus clarki Berry. 

11. Rollinia (f) patagordcaj new species. 

Plate 3 

Figs. 1-9. Myrda nitens Engelhardt. 

10-12. Phyllites. species (cf. Schinopsis), 

13, 14. Leguminosites calliandraformis, new species 14 enlarged X 4. 

15. Scirpites species Dus4n (?) 

16. Phyllites mollinediaformisj new species. 

17. Leguminosites species. 

18,19. Phyllites nirihuaoensis, new species 19 enlarged X 10. 

Plate 4 

Figs. 1-7- Sterculia washhurniij new species. 

Plate 5 

Fig. 1. Anacardites (f) patagonicuS) new species. 

2. Hydrangea (f) incerta^ new species. 

3. Laurelia amarillana, new species. 

4. Laurophyllwm chalianum^ new species. 

5. Apocynophyllum chalianum, new species. 

6. Bignonites chalianus^ new species. 
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NOTES ON AMEEIOAN TWO-WINGED ELIES OF THE 
FAMILY SAPROMYZIDAE 


By J. R. Maixooh 

Of th 0 BMoffical Surv&ift XJivite^ States Department of Agriculture 


Through a coincidence Dr. F. Hendel and the present writer 
recently published papers^ dealing with South American Sapro- 
myzidae. Doctor Hendel included all the genera of the family 
known to him, while I dealt only with South American species. As 
some of the new genera erected contain species which are not rare, 
it is not remarkable that Several synonyms resulted, and those which 
I am certain of are noted below. 

Genas NEOMINETTIA Hendel 

This generic name was proposed by both authors (Malloch, p. 9), 
and oonMffua Fabricius was cited as genotype by both. As Hendel’s 
paper antedates mine, the genus should be credited to him. 

Genus DRYOMYEOTHEA Hendel 

My' Dryomiyso^g is the same as this, bul my ^gSnetype, 
a^l^^ily .^^^dt from his, Hendel. 

This genus was erected foi^ a species, Jleiide^j, . which 

has most of the characters of Mimtim Robineau-Desvoidy, differii^ 
in having the scutellum haired on the di^. I have before m© a 
species which is evidently referable to the genus; and though the 
face is a little more convex than in normal MmsiUfn, it is not 
so much so that I would place it in the group with , markedly convex 
face. I have not seen the genotype, so can not say whether it has 
the mid tibia with well-develpped bristles ©a the posterior surface; 
but if it has, and its similarity to the other included ^peci^ leads 
me to believe so, it might be better to base the gmerio ;distftusbi(m on 

» Hendel, Eneyclopfidio asntomol., Diptera, toI. % ppi 108-142,1025, aiM 
U S. Nat. MuSm vol. 68, art* 21, pp. 1-85, 1926. 

No. 2744.—Proceedings U. S. National Museum, Vol. 73, Art. ^ ( 

96271—28«^—1 t 
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the presence of these rather than on the form of the face and the 
setulose scutellum. In this case the genus would contain the geno¬ 
type and four species known to rm—frontalu Macquart, aBrnmlU 
Malloch, germeta Malloch, and the species described below. Only 
th^ genotype and the last of the^ have the scutellum haired on the 
disk, and these two and the Irons with a pair of 

velvety black marks in front However p^chifrom may not have 
mid tibial setulae. 

I present below a key for the sepai^tioh of the above-mentioned 
species arid the new one described herein. 

KEY TO THE SPECIES OV DEUTOMINETTXA 

3L Frcns witn two black marks In front; scutelltim in someii^pecks With distinct 
. ; setulose bairg on disk in addition, to tbe four marginal brlstles-.**-.™«*...ja 
3B^ons yellow, unspotted; sKiutdlum with the disk Imre, only the foivr mar¬ 
ginal bristtes present-^,---!----—--4 

2. Wings without dark markings___bimaculata, new species. 

Wings with distinct dark markihs----—--.—8 

3. Only the third wing vein dark at apex; disk of scutellum setulose. ' 

p-alohrJLfrons Hendel. 

Ck>stal margin dark brown, more broadly so. from opposite inner cross vein to 
beyond apex of fourth vein, the dark color on apices of third and fourth 
veins narrowly divided by a longitudinal hyaline streak inwardly, both 
,!' ’ cross veins Ibroadly dark broWn, fifth ^v^n faintly clouded; disk of scutel- 
}/: / lum barb —Macduart 

4. Gross veh^ of wings very .distinctly 4ouded-^^—_..5 

Cross veins of wings almost imperceptibly clouded-Mallbbh. 

5. Costa without an apical suffusion; mid tibia .with about three rather long 

posterior bristles; hind femur with at least one evident preapical antero- 

ventral bristle------assimills Malloch. 

Costa with a trace of an apical suffusion; mid tibia with about seven short 
posterior setulae; hind femur without an evident preapical antoroventral 
bristle_____approximata, now species. 

Should the presence of scutellar setulae be considered as the dis¬ 
tinctive generic character, the four species lacking these would then 
require to be placed in a separate genus, but the absence or presence 
of similar hairs has not been considered as sufficient grounds for 
the erection of genera in related families sUch as Helomyssidae. 

A careful examination of HendePs description of his genus 
AT^^inettm and its genotype, mamlatifrons Hendel, leads me to 
conclude that this is the same species which I have identijfied as 
frontalis Macquart.^ HendePs specimens came from Peru, while 
those I had came from Costa Rica. He makes no mention of the 
mid tibial bristles, but there is nothing remarkable in that, as this 
character has been ignored by all writers who have dealt with the 
family until the appearance of my recent papers on the Oriental 
species of Homonmra sens, lat As indicated in my previous paper, 


« Hist. Nat Dipt., vol. 2, pt 3, p. 846, from BrasU. 
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definite deoiaion as to the idsatity of Macquart’s species may depend^ 
upon the discoteiy of his type. 

DBUTOUINETTIA APPBOXntATA. new ipedee 

—Glossy fulvous yellow, the center of frons shining; anr 
tennae and palpi yellow. Both cross veins of wings distinctly, but 
hot broadly, clouded, costa apically slightly suffused with brown. 

Anterior orbital bristles over half as long as posterior pair; ocel- 
lars minute; postverticals long; arista plumose; face almost flat, 
glossy, orbits whitish dusted. Thoracic bristles long and strong, 
anterior stemopleural very short and fine. Mid tibia with about 
seven ^hOrt posterior bristles; mid femur without anteroventral 
bristles. Inner cross vein a little beyond middle of discal (»11. 

Length, 6 him. 

Ohe male, Trinidad River, Panama, May 2,1911 (A. Busch). 

No. 40966, U.S.N.M. 

DBUtOMENETTIA UlMACtJLATA, new species 

Male omd femaHe.-^Test&aeous yellow, distinctly shining. Orbital 
stripes glossy, ceasing at anterior orbitals, a velvety deep black mark 
on eaoh.ride from anteriqr orbital to anterior margin; of frons which 
extends posteriorly, forming a wedge-shaped mark between orbit and 
eye almost as far as posterior bristle; parafacials silvery. Abdomen 
with a faint dark apical line on each tergite in male. Legs yellow. 
Wirigs hyaline. Halteres yellow. 

Frons slightly widened anteriorly, with^some microscopic surface 
hw%ii^,fbjaitlaR Wg and^strong,; arista 
hMlgiag oat ftw.mouth, aMt£le wm; qyshsOTowpdibelpw, d^riy 

hshlinii''#wo''Strongbristles on lower <part 
■tiiree-pe^utoal dorsocentrals, al^ut eight 
seri^ oi ihffddOT^^tfaT hfeirs/^^ intra-alar strong, di* of 
scutellum black setulose, and thh anterior stemopleural bristle very 
weak. Fore femur without an anteroventral comb; ^1 tibiaq with 
preapical dorsal bristle, mid pair each with a series of eight or more 
distinct posterior setulae. Loner cross vein of wing dose to middle 
of discal cell; apical section of fourth vein but little longer than 
preceding section; first posterior cell slightly narrowed apically. 

, Ltength, 6-7 nam. 

’ male, Trinidad Rio, Panama, May 1, 1911; allotype and one 
malS j^Eratype, same locahty^ March 16 to 1912 (A: BuScA:). 

y’yps.-^Cat. No. 40708, TJ.S.N.M. . . ' 

Geaus ASILOSTOMA Headel 

This genus was erected for the reception of a single species, ender- 
leini Hendel, from Bolivia. Before me there is a ^ecies undoubt- 
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gdly beloBging to this gMiua, and another which agrees with the gen¬ 
eral description of the genotype, but differs in the bristling of the 
vertex and in some other respects. I deprecate the erection of 
monobasic genera and, as I find included in some related genera 
species which differ in a similar manner, I do not propose to erect a 
new genus for the species now before me. 

.. idl of the species have the basal and second antesanal segments of 
about the same length, the first haired belowi fibe third not less than 
six times a® long as wide at middle, the arista plumose, face promi- 
nentily protsuded.and c<mvex, thorax with two pairs of postsutural 
dotsoeentrals, no presutural (poi^humeral), and one stemopleurali 
4sutdium bare, flattened above, and with four bristles. The vena¬ 
tion is different in folpdlU feom that of the other species. In three 
the .wings are marked with fuscous, and the second, third, and fourth 
segments of fcwre tartti of all five are compressed. 

I present below a key for the identification of the species, the geno¬ 
type being unknown to me except from the description. 

xnr ro thh sracms or xmamaik 

1* Pittance bases of antennae to lower margin of face not half as great as 
that frhm bases of antennae } frons testaceous yellow, except the 

dhrk oceliar face eohW^01i% ihh lower lateral angles an^ most of 
the cheeks giossy biaok f labrsw -Its a# i;mt as that of 

face, ^ofisy Mask; pklpi pair of 

orbital bristles about as long as posterior ,Pah^/ 

Distance from bases of antennae to lower margin Of 
that from bases of antennae to vertex; frons and face 
row; palpi slender-;--- 

2. Anterior pair of orbital bristles not half as long as posterior pair;* lopt 

entirely stramineous_ 

Anterior pair of orbital bristles fully as long as xwsterior pair; legs yellow, 
fore tibia and fore metatarsus, except apex of latter, black* ' 

eaderleini Hendel* 

3. Frons and face glossy black--—pallipes, new specfles, 

Frons with a large velvety black mark in front, the remainder glossy black-.-4 

A Face entirely glossy black-,-atriccps, new speelos. 

Face and cheeks entirely glossy yellow---flavifaoies, new species. 

ASIliOSTOMA PALPALIS, nvw species 

M<de .—^Head shining testaceous yellow, ocellar spot, a large mark 
on each side of upper half of frons, and the lower lateral angle of 
face and contiguous portion of each cheek, black; upper side of 
basal segment of antennae, and the third segment except base 
fuscous; palpi black, arista yellow, the hairs brownish. Thorax and 
abdomen brownish yellow, a dark streak over each humerus, and a 
velvety black vitta. along upper half of pleura and sides of abdomen* 
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Legs testaceo^ yellow^ a mark on apices of fore femora^ another 
near bases of fore tibiae, and the fore metatarsi except their apio^, 
black, the dilated portion of fore tarsi whitish. Wings marked 
with fuscous as in Figure 2. 

Frons fully twice as long as wide, the surface uniform in texture; 
ocellars miscroscopic; cheek almost linear; face concave below an¬ 
tennae, the lower half prominently convex (fig. 1); third antennal 
segment about seven times as long as its width at middle. Thorax 
appearing finely granulose on dorsum, with two or three closely 
placed iseries of miscroscopic intradorsocentral hairs, and a series of 
similar hairs in line with each ^ries of dorsocentrals; prescutellar 
acrdstichals lacking. Fore femur without bristles or anteroventral 
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ASILOSTOMA PALPALIS 


comb; tibiae with the preapical dorsal bristle very short except on 
mid pair» Venation as in Figure 2, 

Length, 6.5 mm. 


. Zone, July 27,(B. 


ASaOSfOK^ PALIilFtiS, Aeir .peciea 


Femde .—^Head glos^ blads, antennae testaceous, tbiijd segment 
black except extreme base; aristae and the hairs, except those on 
basal half on wpper side, white; palpi fuscous. Thorax colored as 
in pdf (Ms, but without black markingB. Abdomen brownish black. 
Legs entirely pale yellow. Wings marked with fuscous as in 
Figure S. Halters yellow. 

Frons a little longer than, wide, posterior orbitals about middle of 
fronS) and fully twice as long as anterior pair; antennae as in pdfOt^ 
face but slightly concave below antennae, and quite prominently 
convex below, much as in genotype, the labrum narrow, cheek about as 
high as width of third anteimal segment. (Fig. 4.) Thorax not so 
long as in pdpdMs, the anterior pair of dorsocentral bristles much 
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nearer to sutiire, and the intradorsocentral hairs farther a^Jart. Fore 
femora -with two or three fine posteroventral, brififttes. Venation as in 
FigniySi 
Length, 8.6 mm. 

One female, Trinidad Rio, Panama, March 28,1912 (A. Buack). 

, i’j^.-rCat. No. 40709, U.S.NM. 

“ ASltnSTOKU. 

, -.Ferafisk-i-t-Head Mack, upper portion of fefiBS to Mow the upper 
orbital bri^e on sictos and to a point a Bttle higher, in nsdddle dis»- 
tiao% dbrningj aatiartor portion dfi^ reitetgr blanks with a white 
duatedmaik on eaoh margintabove leeel of bases of antennae; face 
glo^, with a purple tinge; basal two antennal segments testaceous 
yellow, th^d fuscous; aristae white, the long hairs at base above dark; 
palpi fascou%. Thoraa; pale bro;^, more or less dusted on dorsum 
and not .»d€<^bly shining except on sides of mesonotum, propleura, 
scutellton, and tottaAotum te^tacwus yellow, a large mark in front 
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PALLIPBS FROM SIRS ,, ,, j ^ . 

of each wing base velvety bl,ack. Abdomen brown, shinihg. lAgs 
pale stramineous, the fore tarsi palest. Wings grayish hyaline, with 
faint brown clouds along fifth vein, outer cross vein, apex of second 
vein, and on a short subapical section of third and fourth veins. Hal- 
teres yellow. 

Vertex with inner pair of bristles long and strong, outer pair 
lacking, postverticals minute, anterior orbital bristles very small; 
third antennal segment about six times as long as wide; arista long 
haired hasally above, the hairs decreasing rapidly in length apically, 
the lower side short haired; face in type damaged, but evidently not 
so much swollen as in some of the other species. Thorax normal, the 
two pairs of dorsocentral bristles long and strong. Legs long, fore 
tarsi thickened. Inner cross vein a little beyond middle of discal 
cell; second vein slightly arched with costa, third and fourth slightly 
convergent on apical sections to near apices. 

Length 2.75 mm. 

One female, Higuito, San Mateo, Costa Rica (P. Sohild). 

T^pe.—C&t. No. 40954, TJ.S.N.M. 
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ASamXOUA. FLAVIFACIES, n«w (pedes 

jP’mioZe.—Head as in preceding species bttt the face and cheeks are 
honey yellow. The thorax is colored as in driceps but the anterior 
margin is more yellowish and vittate, and the sternopleura is yellow, 
not dark, and the dark mark on sides of metathorax is deeper black. 
Abdomen shining fuscous. Wings with but faint indications of the 
cloud on fifth vein and outer cross veins, none on apices of other 
veins. 

Structurally similar to airioepa. 

Length, 8 mm. 

Type and one defective paratype, Higuito, San Mateo, Costa Eica 
(P. Schild.). 

Cat. No. 40966, U.S.N.M. 

Genus BLEPHAROLAUXAKIA Hendel 

This genus has the base of third vein setulose to beyond the inner 
cross vein, the face convex below, and two pairs of normal back- 
wardly inclined orbitals. The most striking character of the genus 
is the presence of fine hairs on the upper surface of the third antennal 
segment which are as long as, or longer than, the width of the seg¬ 
ment itself. There is no other genus except the next following one 
so far described in which such hairs occur. 

SnaPHABOLAUXANIA TKICHOCBBA Hendel 

This is the only known species of the genus, and occurs in Peru, 
it is a yellow species, with the wing veins .mostly browned. The 
f,rista is very long haired and the thorax has three pains of postsutu- 
ral dorpoc^trfto,,/. 

'' I have not'Seen the’ species. 

Genus PLATYGRAPHIUM Hendel 

This genus lacks the presutural (posthumeral) bristle, has the third 
antennal segment three times as long as wide, and. long haired on 
upper surface as in the preceding genus. It differs from that genus 
in having no presutural bristle, the third wing vein without bristles, 
and the arista with the hairs about half as long as width of third 
antennal segment. PlatygiHx/phmm permMdlwm Hendel is the only 
known species, and it is recorded only from Belivia. It is yellow in 
/color, with the abdomen browned, and has the wings grayish hyaline, 
with the base and costa yellowish. It is unknown to me. 

Genus ERIURGUS Hendel 

This genus lacks the presutural bristle, has the wing veins without 
bristles, and the third antennal segment orbicular and without hairs 
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above. The distinguishing character is the Jjresence of long fine 
hairs on the jMsterior and ventral surfaces of the fore femora and 
tibiae. Ei*i/uftgw piMmcmjt>s Hendel is the only known species of the 
genus and occurs in Peru. It is entirely yellow in color and similar 
in most rejects to Drifomtfzo^lsci miinervis Hendel 

The g®aotype from whieh the description was. made is a male and 
it ib possible the female may not have long hairs on the forelegs. 

Genus ALLOMINETTU Hendel 

For discussion of this genus see under Deuiondmttia in this paper. 

Genus SCUTOLAUXAHiA Hendel 

This genus has the scutellum with halts above, aind the stem of 
veins 2 and 3 setulose as in Xenoohmima Malloch. The thorax has 
two pairs of postsutural dorsocentrals, and the arista is long haired. 
SaiiolaMiBMm f&osmtdhtm Hendel is the only known species of the 
gendS; it occurs in Peru. A yellow species resembling AUdgriphsH 
nmm Hendel except that there are no black spots at 

apex of the scutellum. It is unknown to nae. , 

, Genus BHABDOLAUXANIA Hendel 

There are very slight distinctions given for this genus, the princi¬ 
pal being the lack of ocellar bristles, and the very strong orbitals, of 
which the anterior pair is longest. Tthdhdolawsamm schrmsei Hendel, 
is a yellow species, with six dark spots on each wing, the one at apex 
of second vein being very large. Bolivia and Peru. E?iabdolav,semia 
Ids'oifrons Hendel, is a smaller species, with less conspicuously marked 
wings, the spot at apex of second vein being very small. Peru. 

FBBYIA, new genus 

This genus resembles Lmmnia Latreille in many respects, but is 
readily distinguished from it by the much shorter third antennal 
segment, slightly incurved anterior orbitals, very short ocollars, con¬ 
spicuous transverse depression below middle of face, lack of pre- 
sutural (posthumeral) bristle, and the presence of but one pair of 
postsutural dorsocentrals and no acrostichals. The sixth wing vein 
is also extremely short, barely extending beyond anal cell. In Hen- 
dePs key it runs to AMostorm but it is readily distinguished from it 
by the shape of the head, presence of but one pair of dorsocentrals,' 
etc. 

I dedicate the genus to Dr. R. Frey, who has done some fine work 
in this and related families of Diptera. 

Genotype. —^The following species. 
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FBETSTA. KIGRITAti JRew species 

Female .—Glossy black, convex upper portion of face bro-wnish 
yellow, third antennal segment at insertion of arista, and base of 
latter, yellow j artista apically, and its hairs, white; fore legs with the 
trochanters, basal two-thirds of femora, and extreme bases of tibia, 
yellow; mid and hind tibiae and trasi yellow, apices of the tibiae 
blaclt. Wings yellowidi, dightly darker at bases. Knobs of halteres 
black. 

Head in profile as Figure 5; frons uniform in texture, anterior 
orbitals slightly incurved, almost as long as, but much finer than, 
posterior pair; basal and second antennal segments equal in length, 
the former not haired below; hairs on arista rather dense, and about 
half as long as width of third antennal segment; postverticals rather 
short; outer verticals about half as long as inner pair. Surface hairs 
on mesonotum sparse and short; anterior 
sternopleural weak; scutellum slightly flat¬ 
tened above, rounded in outline, basal bris¬ 
tles shorter than apical pair. Fore legs 
slightly thickened, the femur with 2-3 
bristles on apical half of posteroventral 
surface and no anteroventral comb; all 
tibiae with preapical dorsal bristle. Inner b.—hbad o» imtuiA hi- 

, j. •■m . J. 1 n OBUTA FBOM S10I 

cross Yem close to middle of discal cell, 

outer one at fully its own length from apex of fifth vein; penultimate 
section of fourth vein less than one-third as long as ultimate. 

Length, 3 nun. exclusive of antennae. 

One female, Higuito, San Mateo, Costa Bica (P. Schild.). 
ryp«.--Oat. No. 40879, tr.S.NM. 

, Genus HALIDATELLA Hendel 

This generic name was proposed by Hendel as a substitute for 
OoSMofe Haliday, the latter being preoccupied. 

When my previous papers were written I was uncertain of the 
characters of Ocidiope, and referred the American species ilcmoepa 
Lioew to the genus. Hendel cites aenea Fallen as the genotype of 
MdlMayeUa., the sole original species of CalMope, scuteUata Meigen, 
being a synonym of this; and I have that species, eUsae Meigen, and 
cctrooaentlea Becker, before me now. These i^ecies have the face 
entirely glossy blac^ distinctly convex on upper half, and with a 
transverse depression at middle, below which it is almost flat or 
slightly convex; the thorax has three pairs of strong postsutund 
dorsocentrals and no intra-alar; and the frons is shining, with the 
orbits broad, and but poorly distinguished from the interfrontalia. 
In the males of these species there is a dense patch of short black 
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setulae at apices of ventral surfaces of the hind tibiae. I have not 
seen the fenaale of any of the three species. 

I have seen no ^ecies of the ^nus from America, so the genus 
shotdd ^ deleted from our list. 

' FSBUDOCALUOPB, MW s«aia 

This genus has the face evenly convex, without a transverse depresh 
sion near middle; the frons almost uniformly ^o^; the a^^ista 
pubescent; thorax with the anterior one of the three pairs of post- 
sutural dorsooentrals reduced in size, and a short but distinct intra- 
alar present. 

&enotyipe.—Lammda fhmoep^ Loew. 

The presence of the intra-alar bristle and lack of a transverse im- 
pres^on of face, and a ventral patch of setulae on hind tibia, distin¬ 
guish the genus frran SdiSayetla to which it runs in Handel’s key 
to the genera of the world. 

The ^ecies described as MmeiHa veri^dJAs in this paper resembles 
■flamoepa in some respects, but the face and frons are not glossy, and 
the former is not so noticeably convex. 

Genoa MINBTXIA Rolimeaii-DeBiveldiy 

Jfineft#® BoBiiNifi4tr-I>BSVoiBr, 14yodaii»St IMO, p. e46i 

I deeeribed several specie^ of. hi|&. geiii^ ^ .paper already 
referred to but gave no syiidpHc isy. .doacribed 

a few speaes in his paper. Below 1 pr«swsfep^;^ll^^,^,the 
species which I have been able to iden^fy, hut ilpre 
many more which are unknown to me, so that care must ha 
in using it for identifications. I omit the North American spsidee 
which do not occur south of the United States so far as I know. ' 

I have included Safrom^za soJuimmi Malloch in the key because 
it may be confused with this genus by those not well versed in the 
generic distinctions. 

KBX XO XHB SPBCtBS OB UINBITU 

1. yellow, with at least a black central spot on lower margin; scutcllum 

with a black spot at base of each of the apical bristles, which may eome- 
ttaes be continued forward toward base of seutellum, forming two dark 
vittae____ 

Face either black or yellow, If yellow and with a black central spot the 
acuteUum is without black apical spots_,..8 

2. Wings with at most the cross veins slightly clouded, no other markings 

present- \ _g 

Wings with quite conspicuous dark markings In addition to any on crow 
veins______;_ q 

.a Mesopleura and sternopleura each with a small round black spot; antennae 
entirely yellow-----slossonae Ooqulllett. 

Pleura with, or without, two partial blackish vittae, no round black spot 
on the mesopleura_ !_I____; __ 4 
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4. Falpl an€l aateMiaa yellow__Hff^clel. 

Palpi bladfc at apice^—^__________________6 

AnteiiBae entir^l^ yellow; a browa laark on eaeb 

octopwotata Wiedmann. 

Basal two antennal segments black, third yellow; no dark mark on cheek, 

but one on each side of labrum below eye—___plotiopxnia OoguiUett 

6. Face with a round black spot above middle on each side and one in center of 
lower margin; a blackish spot on each cheek below eye; basal two antennal 

segments black—--—----^.^tripnnctioeps Malloch. 

Face with but one black naarfc, in <^ter off lower margin; no dark mark 

on cheek; antennae entirely yellow_____,..7 

T. Thorax with four blacki^ vittae; a dark mark about middle of apleal section 

of fourth vein—--...oetorlttata WiHistom 

Thorax without dark vittae; no dark spot near middle of apical section of 
fourth vein, but one at Its apex-----evittata Malloch* 


B. Face yellow, with a black central mark_______9 

Face ^ther entirely yellow or entirely black-,*___10 


9* Forelegs and antennae testaceous yellow; thorax usually very faintly vittate. 

valida Walker. 

Forelegs black from a]^eal third of femora to apices of tibiae; antennae 
fuscous, base of third segment yellowish; thorax conspicuously uuadri- 
vittate with black on dorsum—,-.^-Sapromyza sehwarzl, m'W species. 


10. Scutellum y^low, with a black spot at base of each apical bristle—.,-11 

Seutellum black or yellowifi^ wilhout evident black apical spots-,—.^-.14 

11. Wlng^ hyaline; meeonotum with four large black spots. 

nigripuxmtata, new species. 
Whagfii partly iafUscated.; mesonotum without black spots---13 


Ifti Wli^ marked almost exactly as in NeomiA%etim Fabricips^ with two 

tootm ^pots <m third vein between inner cross vein and apex whlsGli are 
connected with the broad browm costal streaky u conspicueiui aWf 
eadh onoes veln^ and one on apex another m o€ 

fourth, the two last ceameeteid akmg cosia ^ ^ 

,' a ^ ^ “ tommancttsis, new spedes. 

'teiniwaMcai'' extending a3nii»t to 
* ^ttelrd^ein up to m point nearly in line with outer cross vein, and over third 
V 4 Nin Iran th^e to apex, ^e fbuhth and dfth vehati^ n^ nair^R^ 
abdomen with a central blaete'spot on fourth ard fifth terglte^ asad with¬ 
out conspicuous lateral apical black Jblpw^^ Say. 

Wiia^ narrowly dark brown along costa from apex of auxiliary vein to apex 
of fourth, more broadly so on both dcoss veins, mrrowdy bKiwm^e® 
and fimrth veins from inner cross velh to ibices, ami on fifth frmn near 
base to apex; abdominal tergites esusU with a-murcow, certoliy ir^emiptecl, 
black fascia on s^ical margin^ broadest on ^^xth teKgite> whei^e it foras a 
t large spot oh each side, no ce^xal blacskspotpresemt-,Jteftdne^^ 

black > or btek; aadsta long haired-.#.-,^—i——15 

fiPheftaSK yeBow,’sometimes w^ lAack siwts or vittae^ if dark brown the 
- arlata' is^-^only —n.clB 

15. Thorax dorana velvety blmfic and faln^ vittate; scatellum brown ms. miai- v 
. gin; and sillily shhalag I abdomen with white, atoogrf;. dust ion ^ 

basal three teigites; cmly two pairs of doiisoc^itpal bristies on tborwx^ 
wings black at extrMte baseSw-x—.—-^M-t^genttvaatria, new spe^ 

















^0iora!£ aijtd ii.Mo 3 aaeia $MnSjag HitcICy tli6 former tliinljf.lxlolsli grey^ tested, 
not ylttate, ecnteHnm not paler on margin than on 4is&; tvp'o and 

one yery weak, pate of dorsocentral bristles present hteind sntnre win«» 
• ? slighW ted almost nniformly infuscated, the extreme bases of yelns 

. ^ ____—---inlnsoata, new species, 

m Wlhis^^her largely Infuscated or with w^-deOned dark markings in ad- 

dWon to any that are present war the cross yeJna*.^*.-.-.-- 

Wings hyaline* with at most donds <wer the wm ydns, and rarely with a 
s%ht sntedon but no distinct markingsarista 
IT, Tellow species, with ckan-cnt matkinge on the wings? arista short hated-iS 
Bark brown spedas, with the wings hatensdy brown on cos^ and gradnally 
becoming itesH dhrfe |)Osteriorly, but with no wdlfdeteed markingsarista 

■bare,or pnbe^mt^——--—»— - ——3.9 

18j ^riK)radOdorstan wi^ twohlack^ yittae which extend to apex of scntellnm, 
^'the With two similar yittae, one on msper mar^n and the other on 
upper margin of stemopleura;• wings marked with black as follows; A 
costal streak from base extending to over second yeln and running 
hbliau^y across cross wing to Mnd margin ha second posterior c^ coyer* 
ihfe an^ Of apex of wing, a doud over inner cross vein, and another oyer 
^mter one, the latter extending to apex of fifth vein and back along that 
wein almost to base of dlscal cell; in the large apical dark portion there 
are three hyaline ^ein submarginal cell and^two In first posterior 
mil ; legs conspicuously marked wilh black..,^-.«-4^*,^-,geminata Fabrhfius* 

‘ Thorax entirels^ yeaiow; wln^ each with tec large tockteh epots> three along 
costa, all of which extend more narrowly to third vein, the baisalr one Im 
‘ doshsg thb Inner cress vein, one at apex Over tips of veins 8 and 4, some- 
J times divided into two, one; <wer ^ted one la fi<th vein 

teat beyond teddle of 
femora Wack_;-.i.— 

19. Anterior one of the three pairs of postsuturalfdonsoeaiiM 

mid of middle of mesonotum, and distinctly closer to 

the posterior pair; vertex not abnonmilly setulose^ - ? , , 

bnmneioosta, new spedes* 
Anterior one of the three pairs of postsutural dorsocentrals dlstindly betted 
the middle of mesonotum, and about as close to posterior pair as to suture; 
vertex much more strongly and numerously setulose than usual* . 

verticalis, new spedte 

20; Cross veins of wings very faintly clouded; species but slightly shining; mid 
tibia with about seven short regular posterior setulae; hind femur with 
at least one preapical anteroventral bristle. 

IDeutomlnettla genlgeta Malloch* 
Cross veins of wings quite distinctly infuscated; species distinctly shlnlng-.«21 
21. Costa without any trace of a dark suffusion; mid tibia with about three 
, , rather long posterior bristles; hind femur with at least one evident pre* 

apical anteroventral bristle-^•..^—Beutominettia assimllis Malloch* 

Costa with a shght trace of a dark suffusion aplcally; mid tibia with about 
. seven short regular posterior setulae; hind femur without an evident pre¬ 
apical anteroventral bristle-Beutominettia approxlmata, new species. 

Nom—d have included in the above key the three species lacking the scutellar 
setulae and without frontal black spots which I have now placed in X>0utom(mt- 
iia in this paper as there is some question as to whether they belong to the 
latter m: not Only a thorough revision of the family by someone who haa 
access to a much larger amount of material than either Hendel or I have will 
settle the matter of generic limits. 
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HINSrmA ZBBBA Handel 

This species appears to me to be the same as tripmietis&ps Mallgch, 
and though the description was eridently pubiidied prior to that of 
the latter the fact that M^inettia sehTa Kertesz was described some 
years before should bar eeim as the name for the American species 
and validate Mpunctioepe. 

lONmrnA ZGBBOIDBS Hokdel 

The description of this species agrees with picHoorms Coquillett 
in most particulars but the palpi are given as entirely yellow, which 
is not the case in that species. 

MnOSTTU NIGROPUNCTATA, neif *pede« 

Mci2e cmd fmSe .—^Pale testaceous yellow, with rather dense whit¬ 
ish dusting; antennae and palpi yellow, the thorax with eight large 
black spots as follows; One at suture laterad of each anterior dorso- 
central bristle, one between each posterior dorsocentral and pre- 
scutellar acrostkhal, one on each side of scutellum occupying the 
space between the lateral and apical bristle, and one on each meso- 
pleura at base of the bristle. Abdomen with a black central spot on 
one or tyfo of the apical tergites- Legs yellow. Wings yellowish 
hyaline. Halteres pale, 

Frons a little wider than long, narrowest behind, the orbits hardly 
differentiated, with the anterior bristle a little shorter than PQSt 
terior and very slightly incurved at tij^ poatvertical bristles a litfcl^ 
shortei: than outer verticals, the lathar 

paiif|, ncellsrs, very, shofft,and hairlikp;, Irons? 

fully ^t?iee;as tong.aa 
nbout half ;.as. long, as -tfidth el 
third ehee^ about half as high as ejo. ’fhovax 

with three pairs Of postsutncnl d®®ooentrals, ^.sepias of mtra- 
dorsocentral hairs, one pair of long presctk^jdar awnostichals, the 
intra-alar quite weak, four long scutdlars, and one stsrnopleural; 
scutellum flattened above. Hypopygium of male quite la^gej laterd 
exposed portion about as wide and nearly as long as hind femur. 
Legs normal, all tibiae with a preapical dorsal hri^e, fore fmuv 
without anteroventral comb. Inner cross vein a little beyond middle 
of discal cell; apical section of fourtii vein a little over twice as long 
as preapiosl >■ outer cross vein at about its own lengtii feom apex’ of 
. fifth vein. 

Length, S.5 mm* ■ ' 

j’ypg—Male, allotype, and three paratypes, Bolivia (Gmtmam), m 

Deutsches Entomologisches Museum. 
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JdKBXTIA ABGBNTIVBKTBBS, nav apaciw 

. brownie black; frons velvety black, more broTt-msh 

Ott <«ri>its Bttd a narrow central vitta, and witb grayish dust at bases 
of the bristles; antennae brownish yellow; aristae fuscods, paler at 
bases; f&oe slightly white dusted; occiput testaceous on each side of 
lower half, and with whitish dust; palpi. fuacouSk Thorax deep 
brownish black, almost yelvety on dorw^nb.^^ when seen from the 
side and in front with dark vittae; some ttight whitish dust round 
lAothoracio spiracle;, niar^ of the smteHurn httore'brownish than 
disk i^nd slilihtly Chining. Abdoitaeh broWn, first to third visible 
tergites with white, almost silvery, dusting Which is not very dense, 
and is most conspicuous when viawed^frpm. in front. .Legs dark 
brown, the tarsi except their apices testaceous. Wings yellowish 
l^alinej bl^ at extreme bases and bn oiBtal vein at apex of 
auxiliary Vein. Halterfes yellow, 

Fiona subquadrate, anterior orMtals hardly more than half as long 
as posterior pair, ©cellars very short and fine, postverticals short; 
third antennal se^ent fully twice as long as wide, slightly nar¬ 
rowed at apex; arista plumose; face with a slight but distinct hump 
<m each side below; palpi broad. Thorax with two pairs of strong 
jiostsutural' dorsocentrals, oue pair of prescUtellar acrostichals, about 
12 series of intradorsocentral h^rs, one stenMidsural, ttie pro^ernal 

in outline, and with four bristles,'the blihal apical 

pair divergent. Abdomen stout, apices of S Wstled. 

Legs normal, no anteroventral comb bn fore fettiuT; ' Snitef Cross 
vein at about three-sevenths from base of discal Cell, perndthnate 
section of fourth vein subequal to ultimate, the latter slightly for¬ 
wardly sloped apically. 

Length, 6 mm. 

One male, near Para, Brazil (Miss H. B. Merrill), 

Cat. No. 40711, U.S.N.M. 

This species is readily distinguished from any black one by the 
white-dusted abdomen and its large size. It belongs to the segregate 
containing the genotype, in which there are two slight but evident 
humps on lower portion of the face. 

MINETXU mmsCATA, new epedee 

FemaSU .—^Head black, subopaque, slightly shining on frontal or¬ 
bits, with pale gray dusting, most dense on face; antennae fuscous, 
base of third segment yellowish below; palpi fuscous. Thorax 
black, shining, the dorsum evenly and slightly gray dusted, and with¬ 
out vittae, pleura more densely gray dusted. Abdomen shining 
black, hardly dusted. Legs testaceous yellow, whitish dusted, femora 
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almost entirely blackened j apices of tarsi dark. Wings almost uni¬ 
formly fuscous, paler along costa at base, and slightly hyaline along 
hind border basally. Halteres yellow. 

Frons a 'little longer than wide, all the bristles except the ocellar 
pair long and strong; antennae normal; arista with its longest hairs 
not as Icjng as width of third anteimal segment; face almost flat; 
eyes tapered below, cheek very narrow. Thorax with two pairs of 
long strong dorsocentral bristles, in front of anterior pair a pair 
of short setulae, one pair of strong, prescuteliar acrostichals, and 
about 13 series of intradorsocentral hairs; intra-alar short; only one 
stemopieural present. Fore femur without an anteroventral comb. 
Inner cross vein close to middle of discal cell. 

Length, 4.6 mm. 

One female, Gabima, Panama, May 29,1911 (A. Busck). 

Oat. No. 40951', U.S.N.M. 

MINETTU. TTTGUMANENSIS, new epeciee 



Male .—Shining pale brownish yellow. Frons except the orbits 
dull; antennae and palpi pale. Thoracic dorsum not vittate; scutel- 
lum with a deep black spot at base of each apical bristle. Abdomen 
with a black central streak on each of the apical three or four ter^tes. 
Wings dear, with the following dark brown marks: A broad costal 
streak from base round apex, extending to middle of submarginal 
cell, connecting with the dark marks on apices of veins 3 and 4 and 
fused with the spot ovei? inner cro® vein and the two ^ts on apical 
8ectio|i of third tein;» conspicuous cloud.oyer cAiter cr<^ vein, and 
a faiirinr em onh^ of third veiai:- Hator^ broysi||Atf4ikiswf; ja 
0 .MA: kmmt po^allei-sidM, '.oihital, -and yeirtteai 

shcfft and fine; &0e afewst 
t on lower portion of occiput 
quite well developed. ’ Thorai lyMi three pairs of strong posteutural 
dorsocentrals, one pair of strong prescuteliar acrostiohalsj.the in^a- 
alar not very strong, and about 10; series of intradorsocentral hairs; 
both sternopleurals strong; prostemum haired. Abdmnen ovate- 
Fore femur without a definite anteroventral comb; mid tibia vrfdiout 
posterior setulae. Inner cross vein a little beyond middle of discal 
cell. 

Length, 6 mm. 

One male, collected at light between Tucuman and Jujuy, Argenr 
tina, on May 4,1927, by Max Kislink, jr. . - 

; Cat. No. 40966, U.SJM.O. , . . ■ 

MXNBTllA QtJA0EATA, new epeciee 

Femcie .—Shining testaceous yellow. Ocellar spot dightiy dark¬ 
ened; antennae and palpi yellow. Thorax not vittate Abdomen 
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with a dark central streak in middle of apical three tergitea Wings 
clear, with seven large dark brown marks as follows: An angulated 
streak from stigma extending over iimer cross vein, a subquadrata 
spot on middle of fifth vein, a subquadrate mark on costa between 
apices of first and second veins, which is carried over third vein at 
less than one-half its width on costa, a similarly shaped spo^ at apex 
«f second vein, a spot on apex of third vein which connects along 
eosta with one on apex of fourth, and a large spot enclosing outer 
cross vein. Legs and halteres yellow. 

Frpns subquadrate, all bristles except the ocellar pair long and 
strbng; arista rather distinctly pubeaaentj ej^es rather abruptly nar¬ 
rowed below; cheeks narrow. Thorax with three pairs of strong 
dorsocentral, bristles, the anterior pair close to suture, a pair of long 
preseutellar acrofetihhals, six series of intradorsocentral hairs, and 
the intra-alar bristles very short; sternopleura with one bristle. Fore 
femur without an anteroventral comb, inner cross vein about two- 
fifths from middle of discal cell. 

Length, S.6 mm. 

One female, Cayuga, Guatemala, April, 1915 (W. Schaus). 

Type.—Cat No. 40968, LJ.S.M.C. 

The black costal setulae extend rather near to apex of third vein 
but do not attain it - , . 

imNETixi 

McHe mid female .—Shining brown; the hesfd moJwdN^y^PWj with 
frontal orbits and face gray dusted; thorax gray duiSe^^ Whwtt seen 
from behind with four darker vittae anteriorly, the outer vittae on 
lines of dorsocentrals, the regions laterad of these darker; abdomen 
almost without dusting. Legs brownish testaceous. Wings dark 
brown on costal half, the dark color fading out posteriorly, and disap¬ 
pearing behind fourth vein. Halteres brownish yellow. 

Frons nearly twice as long as wide, parallel-sided, all bristl^ 
except the ocellar pair long and strong; arista long and slender, 
finely pubescent; eyes narrowed below; check about as high a.s width 
of third antennal segment. Thorax with three pairs of postsiiturnl 
dorsocentral bristles, one pair of presutural acrostichals, eight scries 
of intradorsocentral hairs, and the intra-alar quite strong; both 
sternopleurals present. Fore femur without an anteroventral comb. 
Inner cross vein beyond middle of discal cell. 

Length, 3.6-4 mm. 

Female and allotype, Cano Saddle, Gatun Lake, Panama, May 13, 
1923 (R. C. Shannon); paratypemale, Cacao Trece Aguas, Alta vora 
Paz, Guatemala, April 21 (Barber and Schwarz). 

Type.—C&t. No. 40959, U.S.N.M. 
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UmSTTIA VEHTICAMS, new »pecie> 

FemcHs .—General color and habitus similar to the last preceding 
species, but the femora and tibiae are darker than the tarsi, the frons 
is only about 1.5 as long as wide, the antennae are comparatively 
smaller, the face more noticeably convex below, and the arista is bare. 
A striking feature of the species is the large number of rather strong, 
moderately long, bristles across the vertex. The outer cross vein of 
wing is slightly oblique. 

Length, 6 mm. 

One female, Cayenne, French Guiana (W. Schaus). 

Type.—Ca,i. No. 40960, U.S.N.M. 


SAPBOUTZA SCHWARZL nev species 


FemMe .—Testaceous yellow, shining. Frons with a broad brown 
central vitta which is fully one-third of the width of frons and is 
bifid in front; antennae brownish fuscous, third segment yellow at 
base; face with a brown spot in centre of lower margin; palpi fuscous. 
Thoracic doraum with four conspicuous dark brown vittae, the sub¬ 
median pair the narrower and continued to beyond middle of scutel- 
lum; an oblique vitta of same color on mesopleura and a large spot 
on upper part of sternopleuta. Abdomen in both specimens before 
me shriveled so that it is impossible to give details of markings, but 
ther4 are evidences of dark-brown markings on the tergites. Wings 
clear. Legs testaceous, fuscous on api^ of fore and l^ind 
most of mid f^qra, all of fote tibiae an^ tarsi,’an4 apices o^ noid 

and bind tibiae.' iK^teres yelldw. ■ /.'' r ^ ^ 

■ ■" .. 

i^droir^ftbrn'eye than post^ibb’and 
s 'ppit, 4bput .,^iikl |q ‘, 
l‘hairs Miy as long as Mdth fd' 
antennal segment. Thorax ,with t:^o pahs of post^turtd 
centrals, a pair of prescutellaf acrofetichals in line t?itli ix»^r^qr 
dorsocentrals, four series of intradoreocenttal hairs, situated .on pe 
sides of the two submedian dark vittae, and only one^^sternoplehraj; 
scutelhim convex. Legs norihal, no anterpvmtfai cbmbj pn |bre 
femur. Inner crosS vein a little beyond middle of discal cell, ipical 
section of fourth vein about three times as long as preapical. 

Legnth, 3 mm. 

Two females, Cacao, Trece Aguas, Alta Vera Paz, Guatemala 
(Barber and Schwarz); paratype, Higuito, San Mateo, C(^ Eica 
(P. Schild). 

Type.—Cat. No. 40961, U.S.N.M. 

This species is dedicated to Dr. E. A. Schwarz. 



verticals; arista witib 




ig . ■ P&CK®B»IWaS OB' KAairOBTAXi MrtrSBtTH 

(Jetttttt 6RIPHONE0RA ScMn«» 

GHp'honmvrtk SOBtiim Novara BJxped., 1808, p. 281.—Mamioa;, Proo. Blot 
Soe. WasliT vot 88, p. 76, iftzR. 

My p<ip6r on this genus, which appeared in May, 1928, antedates 
the part of Doctor HendePa paper in which he deals with it. 

(sasopHowatnu suPFus^ 

There appears to be no doubt that frowh/m Hettdel is the same 
as this species. 

' ' OI^CSSnkrRik^ 'txaCANGfUtAfA nmdd 

This species is distinct from any known to me in having the apex 
of wing clouded and the, ero® veins with isolated clouds, the palpi 
black, and several pthe;^ characters not found in the other spcies. 
I have not it.y 

Described fropi Peru. 

! ’ 6BIFH0NBVBA FBBBtrGIKBA4SoUiU>r 

Gr^lumemra ferrugineot Sohiwee, Novara Hxped., 1868, p. 281. 

■'S^on t wrote niy revision of the genus I had not seen this species, 
wMA is the genotype. It is strikingly different from the other 
sj^ies in color, being brownish or j^lpwish testaceous, with the 
thoracic dorsum darkest, especiaUy'|iW|i|||||iij|% suture, and the 
wings are yellowish hyaline, without datkkpi«^’^J,^L,’ , ^ j 

The fore tarsus in the male has tbe same flatlk^Kti^m t^ jbiase 
of first segment as have the other species, and Mre' it 
the length of the segment. There are two conspi<mops nijM 

at apex of fore tibia above which extend to middle of first •feml 
segment. The first posterior cell is practically closed at the apex 
and the bend of fourth ven is evenly rounded. 

Length, 4 mm. *' 

Locality, Higuito, San Mateo, Costa Eica (P. Schild). Two speci¬ 
mens in the United States hTational Museum. 

I have compared the above two specimens with the type specimen 
of fermgmea Schiner, sent me for examination by Doctor Zorny of 
the Austrian National Museum, and find they agree in all particulars 
with it. 


O 



A NEW PTEROSAURIAN REPTILE FROM THE MARINE 
CRETACEOUS OP OREGON 


By Chables W. GrtaiOBi! 

Owat<» of VerteTtrcae Palemtoloffv, United States National Museum 


Through the kindness of Prof. E. L, Packard, of the University 
of Oregon, I have recently received for study a fossil specimen found 
by him in the marine Cretaceous rocks of eastern Oregon. This 
specimen clearly belongs to the Pterosauria, and, as this reptilian 
gtoup has not previously been known to occur in the Pacific coast 
region of North America, the discovery is of much scientific interest. 

In North America pterosaurian remains have been found in the 
marine Niobrara Chalk of western Kansas and in the fresh-water 
Morrison deposits of Wyoming. Three genera are recognized— 
Pteromodm and NyotodaotyTm from the Niobrara, and Dermodacty- 
Tajls from the Morrison formation. The first two mentioned genera 
are adequately defined from well-preserved specimens; but the latter, 
foimded on a single incomplete and poorly preserved skeleton, is at 
this time inadequately characterized. 

Well-preserved pterosaurian specimens are among the rarest of 
American reptilian fossils, and when this pterosaurian fauna is con¬ 
trasted with those of Great Britain and Europe, with their great 
number of genera and i^ecies of wide geological range, the paucity 
of our rooks ih pteryodaotyle remains becomes strikingly apparent 
Itiis ootnparisM series also to accentuate the importance of this latest 
discovery, in greatly extending their known geographical range as 
well as furnishing a representative of the order tbat is intermediate 
in geological position between the earliest and latest known American 
members. 

In regard to the geological occurrence of this specimen, Professor 
Packard, under date of September 19, 1927, writes me as follows: 
“These specimens were found in Cretaceous shales associated with a 
determinable ammonite fauna of Lower Chico, or possibly Upper 
Horsetown age.” The specimens referred to in the above citation are 
the pterosaur and an ichthyosaur,^ the first and only vertebrate re¬ 
mains so far found in this formation. 

*-Merrlain» C», and Gilmore, C. Carnegie Instit. of Wasliiiigton, Pul). No. 893; 
1998, pp. 1-4. 
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g . KBOOM10IKO6 Of HtTSBtJM 

The unique geographical ocottrrence of this Ow®on fossil in con¬ 
junction with its intemediate geological position appears to justify 
ils'^esciiptioia sis i'nM species^ and the specific nalne ori^Fma^ is 
propos^ for its reception. A» a matter of expediency awaiting the 
d^Tery of more diagnostic materials, this species is tentatively 
4 «^ned to the genus Fimmffdtm. That it may pertain to a new 
"^nus is a fact fully ribo|ni!8ed fiut <m i)iat'<^ only be determined 
^ the-ffis^tery of more oimQipleti'spieJmiife.’-'' ‘' 



rmuitonoN <t) oBBseosnrorsif, »*w 

.,oi£'a n^ly.poifpl^ two coossified 

thi^, ai^i^eff. ^d of oa undetermined bone. 

B»chwcd,,'’p^.;' ", , ,, ’ 

■^‘fetchefl (G^uadrangle, ‘Wheeier County, Or^., 
^• 3. H T, E. 2l E. Alwt W feet above gorge of a 

q]^l east g^ey leading into Helsoa Creeic about % mile above its 
1 UOU&, not mw than 200 feet from southward b«ad in KTelwjn Creek 
Eo^ jft^ it riches the flat.” 

^ oe(,^4fj.6,i<je._trp|>er Chico, or Iiowet Horsetowii, Cre- 



-The few btpespi^rved of this specimen are rcanarkr 
bn account of their, miefuw^ j 

m %ing reptiles.' On account'';c$.,^'|||||i||^y||^^^ .atm<»toe of the 
bones of the pterosaurs, and e^eeiall^ i 

they are usually much flattened, with t^ir rtatnrig^ippqi^sPI^A .*> 
altered as to leave one in doubt as to their origmad ‘ 
nately, these bones have not suffered in this reject, aJlh o t ^ im§^ 
taut parts of certain of the processes have been lost either through 
erosional agencies before the specimen was discovered or have 
destroyed by subsequent attempts at preparation. , . . 

When the humerus came into my hands it was in two pieceo, 
idthou^ the two broken surfaces appear to show contact at the 
middle of the shaft and the external contours seem to be in accord 
on all sides, a slight doubt exists as to their being properly united. 
Professor Packard, however, assures me that there can be no doubt of 
their belonging together. 

A oritical comparison of the humerus with the humeri of other 
American pterosaurs is rendered quite unsatisfactory due to the 
crushed and flattened condition of all of the Niobrara fossils. Eaton • 
has called attention to this flattening as follows: 


The vagaries of form assumed by the humerus (In PteramOoni under pres¬ 
sure In the matrix are very surprising, the first result of this perplexing sttna- 
tton being that almost every humerus in the collection seems to represent a 


•Baton, Q, B., Memoirs Conn. Acad Arts and Scl., vol. 2, 1910, pp. 38^29. 
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distinct species. From an examination of 14 ppacticaUy complete humeri of 
Ptcranodon variously distorted, it app^rs that pressure in the vertical direction 
(the vertebral axis of the pteryodactyl being supposed to lie in the horizontal 
plane, with the wings outstretched latterly) usually crushes and Hortens the 
radial crest, while pressure in the horizontal plane not only leaves the radial 
crest extended to its full length but also alters the head of the humerus in sudti 
a way tliat the radial crest appears to originate farther from the proximal 
condyle. 

It is therefore quite obvious that comparisons made with this 
material can not be relied upon. Fortunately, a few fragmentary 
humeri from the Cretaceous deports of Fngland have retained their 
natural configurations, aud they offer a better basis of comparison 
with the Oregon humerus. 

The humerus is gently sigmoid from end to end. The ends are 
widely expanded, the distal exceeding the proximal in its transverse 
diameter, and planes projected through the longer axes of these ends 
would bisect one another at nearly right angles. The head is 
elongate, roughly crescent shaped in outline, with the longer axis 
transverse. The articular face is convex anteroposteriorly and 
slightly concave or saddle-shaped transversely. Much of the deltoid 
crest is missing in this specimen, but its great development is 
clearly apparent. 

This process springs from the outer border at some distance below 
the head, as clearly shown in Figure 1. Its broken base has a 
greatest longitudinal diameter of 85 millimeters. The ulnar crest 
is strongly developed, and it springs from the inner border, nearer 
but also below the level of the proximal end. Comparison with 
flattened Ft&rmoSon humeri seems to indicate a more robust develop¬ 
ment of this process in the Oregon %ecimen, and its extension down¬ 
ward OU <ihe side of the shaft appears to be greater. These differ¬ 
ences, howevte, may bs more apparent than real, for there is so 
much variation in the ITiobrara humeri that little reliance can be 
placed in observed characters. Between the deltoid and ulnar 
crests the ventral surface of the humerus is strongly concave but 
becomes convex immediately below the lower border of the deltoid 
crest. The shaft decreases in size until in the middle it has a least 
diameter of 17.5 millimeters; distaUy it gradually but rapidly ex¬ 
pands to the distal extremity. The distal end has suffered the loss 
of its outer articular surface, and abrasion of the inner surfaces 
renders their exact interpretation uncertain. There is a large de¬ 
pression in the center of this end, but it is not at all comparable to 
the deep circular foramen found in the humerus of OmUkodemmf 
as described by Hooley.® 


• Quart. Jour. Gaol. Soc. LoDflon, toI. 69,1918, p. 886, pi. 89, Bg. 3, 
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VOO 78 


Mmmremmts of humerm 


Greatest length____18S,0 

Greatest width of proximal end_ 42.0 

Greatest width of distal end-- - 57,5 

Jjeast diameter of shait-- ....- ---17.5 

Anteroposterior cliamoter of head-- -20* 5 

Anteroposterior diameter of distal ond-—__ . «>H 0 


Vertebrae .—^Tho vertebral coliimn is representod by (wt> vertebrae 
that are fully coossifiod. Those are uncruahed, and except for the 
loss of the tops of the neural spines and ends of the trimsvorae 




Fio X IjIFT XIUMIflltTS Off I'LlritANOUON (0 OUMlOrXIDNsU 1 SI M 

(t, X^osiriuoa vnrw; AKinRioit vibw, o, iqxibrnali vimw , df I'uoxi- 
MAL VI»W All FIOURHl^ ONJil-UVLli NArURVL HIZID 

processes are in an excellent state of piescrvatioii. Coiui»!ins()nh 
made with the vertebral column of Ptcmnwlon st'enis to indicate 
their position to be in the posterior dorsal region. I'lio position of 
the transverse processes, wliich have their origin above the level of the 
neural canal, centra constricted at the middle with expanded ends, 
and steep inclination of the zygapophysial facets are all features 
mdi^tive of their posterior thoracic position as sliovvn in Figure 2. 
In Pt^anodon the dorsal series consists of eight anlei lor coossifiod 
vertebrae, which is designated the notarium, and tlii'y aie followed 
by either three or four tree vorlebiae which fill the itih'tv.il bctwi-en 
the notarium and the coossified series fotming the sacrum 
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From a review of all available evidence it is my condusion that 
the two vertebrae now before me belong to this free series. The fact 
of their being coossified does not necessarily argue against this con¬ 
clusion, for in living birds aged individuals often show ossification of 
ligaments as wdl as the coossification of the spinous, transverse, and 
zygapophysial processes of the vertebrae, and it does not seem un¬ 
reasonable to believe that a somewhat similar condition might take 
place in the backbone of these extinct flying reptiles. 

When compared with the free vertebrae of Ptercmodon the greatest 
dissimilarity noted is in the more prominent development of the ball 

A 


D 




Flo* 2.—DOESAt VBEOSBJBBAJB OB' PTBBANODON (?) OEBGONBJNSIS. TTPB. O, LATBBAI* 
VIEW FEOM THID XmT SIDHl J 1>, VBNTEAt. VIEW; O, ANTBmiOE tlBW ; POSTfflBIOB 
VIW. AXilj PIOORBIE NATUEAIi SIZE 

in the Oregon specimen, which gives the centrum a correspondingly 
increased length. The pedicels of the arches are also relatively wider 
anteroposteriorly. The transversely oval shape of the cup, the large 
size of the neural canal, the steep inclination of the zygapophysial 
facets are all features in close accord with the dorsals of Ptmmodon. 

Meam^evnmU of coossifted vertebrae 

Greatest length of coossified centra-- 

Greatest transverse diameter of anterior centrum- 

Greatest vertical diameter of anterior centrum- 

Greatest vertical diameter of posterior centrum- 

Width across anterior zygapophyses- 


Millimeters 

_40 

_18.6 

_15.0 

_14.0 

_18.5 


o 
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